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FACT AND COMMENT 


KPORTS of flax from France have been pro- 
E hibite! by a Government decree. 

» » * 
T is noted that Italy and Portugal are the two 
| our s where the French franc is still above 


* * * 


A exhibition of Canadian goods, including tex- 
tiles, will be held in the Royal Agricultural 
London, from June 3 to 17. 
x + * 
MMEDIATE substitution of fuel oil for coal in 
French industries has been recommended by a 
Governmental Committee in that country. 
+ « a 
HE United States furnished only 2% per cent. 
of the total imports of cordage into China in 


* * * 


HE growth of the cotton manufacturing industry 
in Finland is indicated by the fact that produc- 
tion has nearly quadrupled in the last twenty years. 
+ 7 * 
ye absence of cotton mills in Mesopotamia ac- 
counts for the fact that 50 per cent. of all im- 
ported into that district consists of cotton cloth. 
* + + 
STIMATES of the damage done by the war to 
industry in France place the total at 17,625 mil- 
ion francs 
* + * 


p RODUCTION; More Production; still more 
Production is what we need to bring about a 
re stable condition in the commodity prices. 
* . . 
A SALE of Government cloth second only in size 
to that of airplane linen has been made in 
reat Britain where two million yards of gabardine 
rere sold at an amount said to be nearly $5,000,000. 


m= + * + 

~ Nf EXICO needs the cheaper grades of thread ac- 

7 ordirig to Consul Dow of Ciudad Juarez, who 
bids that the better qualities are in less demand in 
hat district. 

$8 * * * 


HE average rate of dividend of Japanese spin- 
ning*mills quadrupled in the first half of 1919 
scompared with 1914 figures. Capital invested 
‘owed an increase of over $42,000,000, compared 
mth the same period. 
g * * * 
\ REPORT to the Department of Commerce 
states that Dutch interests have arranged for 
Me granting of a revolving credit of about $24,000,- 
M) to German manufacturers for the sale to Ger- 
many of raw materials including cotton and wool. 
* x . 


NGLAND has supplanted Belgium and France in 
~ Supplying yarn to Brazil for the manufacture of 
me cashmeres, owing to the damage done to the 
industry in those countries during the war. 
* * “ 
It EP( RT from this city says a towel manu- 
lacturer sold turkish towels at over $19.00 a 
, Which would mean nearly $3.00 over the 
Mer to the public. And to think paper i$ going 
‘00. One man proposed to buy an electric fan 
fc it near his shower. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 31, 1920 


A DETAILED plan for the 


of living was drawn up at a special trades 


reduction ot the cost 


union congress held in London on December 9. The 
necessities of life were considered separately and in 
dividual recommendations made in each cas¢ 


* * * 


\ F interest to those manufacturers who are con- 


templating the substitution of oil for coal as 
fuel is the fact that a similar transformation on the 
Aquitania will result in the saving of 300 men in 
the personne] 
* * * 
ERMAN exporters who have always done a 
large business in Spain before the war, are re 
ported coming to that country again on German 
ships and through Switzerland. When the Spanish 
buyers offered payment in marks, the German 
exporters refused to accept them, saying they would 
sell only for pesetas or other foreign currency 
+ * * 


A DVICES from England that railway rates in 
- the United Kingdom, in so far as they affect 
wool textile goods, will be increased 60 per cent., as 
of January 15, 1920 
of course enter several times into the cost of pro 


These increased charges will 


duction, and distribution, in handling the wool from 
the ports, and in movements at various stages of 
manufacture until the finished goods reach the con 


sumer 
* * * 


‘6 HEIR Never-Failing Instinct” is the heading 

given by the American Chamber of Commerce 
in France, in its Keview, to an item telling of the 
reported theft by the Germans of American pro 
visions for Poland, stored at Danzig. It adds that 


the Prussian authorities have been forced to restore 
a part of the goods stolen during the last three 
months which reached a total value of over 12,000,000 
francs. 
» + - 

NCREASED numbers of workers are employed 

in ten of the thirteen leading industries are 
shown in figures recently made public by the Bureau 
of Labor statistics. Eleven industries showed an in- 
crease in payroll, as compared with December, 1918 
Men’s ready-made clothing showed an increase of 
96.4 per cent., and the woolen industry, 58.7 per 
cent. Compared with November, 1919, in December 
there was an increase in the payroll of twelve in 
dustries, with cotton manufacturing leading with an 
increase of 23.7 per cent. 


* * * 


HE effect of an invasion of imported products 
upon a high price situation was indicated re- 
cently when a shipment of Danish butter reached 
this country. Commission merchants who had been 
holding their butter at 
offered them by buyers, found themselves glad to 


sell at a price they could get, and yet the shipment 


prices well above figures 


was not of very large size. Psychology has much to 
do with it. The appearance of foreign-made textiles 
in anything like sizable quantiy 


similar effect. 


would have a 


* + * 
— scarcity of houses in the manufacturing dis 

tricts of England, has led to a novel scheme in 
that country, for meeting the shortage of female 
labor for the Derbyshire hosiery trade, according to 
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recent advices trom abroad 


Brettle & Co., mam 
hosiery, at Balper and Nottingham, 


acturers oO 


ound it impossible to transfer labor from one dis 
rict to another, because of the lack of houses 
Therefore, they decided to take the mill to the labor 


Wirksworth, an old-time town of Derbyshire, with 
tape weaving as a staple industry was the first place 


to receive attention. Manufacturers in this countt 


will be interested to learn that female hosiery 
workers receive from $12 to $15 weekly 
* * * 
a \T profiteering on the part of manufacturer 
has sandbagged the public, rather than by me: 


hants who deal directly with the public, is the as 
sertion made by Senator Capper. He is also quoted 
as admitting, “No doubt there is price-gouging by 
some of the retailers, but it is the goods when they 
leave the factory to which the administration’s best 
attentions should be first directed.” We wonder just 
how far the Senator conducted his investigation on 
this subject, also whether he was speaking as a 


Senator, or the owner of a newspaper with the ad 


vertising of the retailers to maintain 


* * * 


W ARNING of a car shortage during the next 
two months has been issued to shippers by 
Director General Hines, with a request for continued 
co-operation to make the best of the = situation 
Equipment has been pooled to equalize the inade 
quate supply of cars as far as possible; circuitous 
routes have also been eliminated so as to save time. 


The loading per car fell from an average of 29.2 


os 


tons in the first eleven months of 1918 to 27.8 tons 
for the same period in 1919, a decrease of 4.89 per 
cent., representing a loss of 105.000 freight cars 


ivailable for loading 


k * + 
= American Chamber of Commerce in London 
1S reported to be receiving co-operation from 
the British government Board of Trade in protect 
ing American trade-marks in Great Britain. The 


Chamber wrote to the Board of Trade calling atten 
tion to several'articles made in England, which bore 
the American flag, and words and phrases implying 
American manufacture, and giving a false impres 
sion. Red tape was shattered when the Board of 
[rade telephoned for more particulars, and then took 
the matter up personally with the British manufac 
turers using these trade marks, and later reported 
to the American Chamber of Commerce that they 
had agreed to refrain from the use of these marks. 
* + * 

EPORTS from the 

mestic Commerce state that ramie fibre, also 
known as China grass, or vegetable fibre, is prin- 


sureau of Foreign & Do 


cipally obtained from the provinces of Hunan and 
Hupeh 
in June and July, the second, August and September, 
the third in October and November. 
porters seem to prefer the Yuenkong, which is the 


There are three crops, the first marketed 
American im- 


best quality; the second grade. Wuchang, is also 
said to be very good at times, but runs rather un- 
evenly, while the Poochi is a coarser fibre, not very 
well known here, but generally exported to France. 
China grass is packed in compressed bales of 600 
to 800 lbs. each. The prices reported in October, 
1919, per picul, or 133%4 pounds, were: $16.60 for 
the Yuenkong; $15.98 for the Wuchang, and $15.37 
for the Poochi 
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CULTIVATING FOREIGN TRADE 
HE recommendation of Secretary Lansing that 
the State Department be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized along efficient and modern lines in a report sub- 
mitted to the Senate has an intimate bearing on the 
future success and development of an export trade. 
The continuance and enlargement of a business with 
foreign countries which was forced upon us by the 
exigencies of war wil! depend in large measure upon 
the aid and encouragement rendered by our official 
representatives abroad 

It is pointed out by Mr. Lansing that in interna- 
tional matters commerce and pslitics are inextricably 
interrelated, and that because of this fact the diplo- 
matic and the consular services must be brought into 
closer relationship and co-operation. He says fur- 
ther that in the extension of foreign trade the role 
of diplomacy is almost preponderant, and declares 
with emphasis that “the machinery of government 
for dealing with our foreign relations is in need of 
complete repair and reorganization.” 

If the war in 1914 came as a surprise to this coun 
try, chiefly because, as the Secretary points out, the 
State Department through inadequate equipment had 
been unable to gather information and interpret it 
in a manner which would reveal the hidden pur 
poses of the Government by which hostilities wer« 
started, how can merchants in the commercial con 
quest that must be waged expect to receive the in- 
formation and the co-operation which are necessary 
to achieve international supremacy? 

With better salaries for diplomats and consular 
agents, with residences provided for both, there will 
be attracted to the service a class of individuals whe 
can render the character of service that the business 
men must have in cultivating foreign markets. While 
a certain amount of aid has been furnished in the 
past the room for improvement is very great and it 
can only come from the raising of the personnel of 
Government representatives. There must be an at 
traction for men of ability to serve in these outposts 
of civilization and they must be recognized as a very 
essential factor in the upbuilding of our 
tional trade. 


interna 


But the forcign representative cannot do it all 


Responsibilities rest upon the domestic merchant 


who would see a permanent market abroad for his 


products. The charge has been made by buyers who 


have come to this country in their need to interest 
Americans that we are provincial 


The story has beet 
recently told of 


man from India who declared that 


when he told where he was from he was first undet 


tood as hailing from Indiana, but who after further 


explanation as to his native country found a woeful 


ignorance as to the ies of trading with such 
a far-away land and little apparent desire t 


en iCsire 


possibilit 


t 


le arn 


1 


It mu e remembered in considernig 


export busi 
ness that 


We have not 


ire comparatively new at the game 


nherited the knowledge of export de 


tails from our forefathers as has the Englishman 
who is so dependent upon his export markets for 
distributing his merchandis« We have not felt the 


urge of the export outlet, and especially we do not 
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feel it under existing conditions. It is pretty difficult 
for the average textile merchant to understand why 
he should cultivate export customers and learn the 
needs and requirements of individual export markets 
when he cannot see any chance of supplying the de- 
mand which lies close at hand in the markets of this 
country. He agrees that he may need the export 
buyer at some time in the hazy future, but it is time 
enough to cross this bridge when he comes to it, 
and in the meantime he will bend all his energies to 
securing an increased supply for the satisfaction of 
his domestic customers. 

But what of the trade that has been built up dur- 
ing the war, because the export buyer has been com- 
pelled to come to this country? Is it possible that 
this same export buyer will continue to seek the 
American seller for an indefinite time if he is unable 
to secure what he needs? He may desire to do busi- 
ness in America because of the international friend- 
ships that have been inaugurated by the war, but his 
commercial sense will not permit him to continue to 
trade where he cannot be satisfied. As other coun- 
tries, where he formerly bought his merchandise, re- 
gain their normal ability to satisfy him he will 
gradually drift back into his pre-war habits of 
operation and the more newly formed friendships 
and associations will be forgotten. 

It is futile seemingly to argue for preparation 
against the lean years when the days of plenty are 
at hand, but if ever the American textile industry 
is to occupy an important place in_ international 
trading now is the time to fortify the position which 
has been taken and even at possible sacrifice to build 
for permanency along lines that have been estab- 
lished by other nations as successful. Co-operation of 
individual merchants and Governmental representa- 
tives can be most potent in developing a character 
of international relationship that may mean much in 
the years to come, and who knows how soon such a 
status will be most acceptable, if not necessary ? 


PROFITEERING AND SPECULATION 
HE policy of establishing a price on goods which 
shows a fixed margin of profit over and above 
cost, irrespective of ability to secure a higher plane 
of quotations is evidently receiving the serious con- 
sideration of an increasing number of sellers. This 
is particularly true in the cotton goods market. 

An illustration of this statement has been brought 
to light this week. The naming of prices on outing 
flannels for another season has disclosed, in at least 
one instance, a determination not to quote the 
highest possible figures that the traffic will bear. 
This attitude is plainly not caused by any desire to 
underbid competitors in an effort to secure needed 
business. It is understood that the corporation in 
question is not selling to concerns who were not 
on its books last year. It is patent that a fixed 
policy has been adopted by this house from which 
they refuse to deviate and this policy has as its 
mainspring the cementing of relations with a se- 
lected list of customers so that these buyers will 
be in duty bound, when conditions shall have 
changed, to reciprocate for the high class treatment 
they have received during a period when the mar 
ket was entirely in the seller’s favor 

(his method of merchandising may be criticized 
by those factors in the market who are determined 
to secure the last possible fraction of a cent that 
conditions would seem to warrant them in secking, 
but at the same time the preponderance of argu- 
ment would seem to be on the other side. If the 
uuver is to be exploited during his time of need 
i¢ is likely to remember the treatment when the 
boot is on the other leg In other words, the de- 
termination to base profits upon actual costs would 
seem to result from a long look ahead and not based 
upon the temptation to extort the last penny from 
+} 


1¢ man who cannot help himself. A merchant hav- 


ng such ideas of merchandising looks further than 
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the end of his nose and is likely to benefit u 
by his perspicacity. 

Another element, however, enters into th 
to sell those who were not on the books 1:.; , 
Much has been written about the presence 
lators in the cotton goods market and th 
for their existence and activity. Doubtless ‘1 may 
instances sellers are responsible for cultiva: ng jh 
type of speculative buyer. It is encouragin , hoy. = 
ever, to note that there is an increasing n 
cotton goods merchants who are scrutini: 
carefully the credentials of buyers in ord:r to 
sure that the merchandise sold them is di tributed 
in a way which may not serve as a boomerang som 
day or other. It has been a temptation for buyers J ing 
who have no intimate knowledge of conditions ; Lor 
operate on a market where the sale of good 
have bought results in inordinate profit. 
many of this class have developed during the 
year and their purchases have represented a larg 
volume. To indicate the character of these opera. 
tions one illustration is sufficient. It is related tha sto 
a certain lot of merchandise has been sold fou able 
times since the first of the year by a broker for on prec 
of these speculators who has been noted for his oj = 
erations. Each time a profit was made tor bot 
parties to the transaction. In other words, ther off 
have been eight transfers of the lot within a mont! 
involving a much higher eventual price to the u 
timate consumer than should have been necessar ning 
under normal conditions. T 

The prevention of such procedure would seem | men 
be possible if the general market will adopt the Hal 
policy initiated by the house in question, beside en 
gendering a better relation between the buyer ar 
seller that may stand the latter in good stead whe 
the much-talked-of change in conditions takes pla 


Ney 


— 


specu 


reasor 


SS 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR AMERICANIZING| 

HAT responsibility for the Americanizing of 

non-English speaking and thinking immigrants cor 
should rest upon the Federal Government, and not the 
upon our industries and communities, has always bee ch. 
the belief and assertion of this paper. But it needed 
the menace of Bolshevism and the recent wave of 
radical propaganda to impress Congress with this 
fact, and impel the drafting of a bill that recognize: 
this fact and that will oblige the Federal Goven 1 
ment to divide the expense equally with co-operat he 
ing States. This is the Kenyon Americanization bill 1 
that has just passed the Senate, and that deserves 
to be passed promptly by the House. - 

The Kenyon bill makes available $6,500,000 for the 


al 


teaching of English and the primary principles of = 
American democracy to all illiterate residents be : 
tween the ages of 16 and 31, and all alien residents re 
between the ages of 16 and 45 who cannot speak \\ 
read and write English; and in States that qualify w 
to benefit by this Federal fund, through the appr - 


priation of an equal amount and in proportion | 

their number of illiterates, it will be necessary 

the latter to attend school at least 200 hours a yea 
There can be no more question about the eff 

iveness of such legislation in making it possill 

native and alien illiterates to protect themselves 

against propaganda and misleading influences ¢ h 

rected against the Government, than there is 

similar Americanizing work that has been do 

and at the 

turers. 


expense of communities and n 
The great majority of aliens hay 
found pitifully eager to learn the languag¢ 

adopted country and the principles of den 
The considerable minority that is indifferent, 
is innoculated with old-world radicalism will 
covered by this campaign at least 


It is a pit 
ever, that legislation is lacking to enforce 1! 
gration of those who, after a_ reasonabl 
demonstrate their unwillingness to becom 
ilated. That, and, the prohibition of any 
select our immigrants are the striking defici 


our restrictive immigration laws. 
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CROSSBRED AUCTION 


/ealand Crossbreds Withdrawn at 
ast Sale to Be Reoffered 
x, Jan. 28.—The failure of the 
L n brokers to dispose of any size- 
intities of New Zealand cross- 
recent sale, owing to mainten- 
high reserve limits, coinciding 


Nev 


with the very poor demand for such 
W led to the British agent in charge, 
| M. Windeler, cabling to his gov- 
ernment for further instructions. The 
rclon was a failure so far as these 

\ were concerned, only about 20 per 
cent. of the offerings being taken. Act- 
» on recent cable instructions from 

London the withdrawn crossbreds will 
ffered in the Ford Hall, Feb. 5, 


at 2 P. M. The presumption is, of 

urse, that these New Zealand wools, 
many of them South Island wools, will 
be procurable at lower figures ; but there 
seems little likelihood, so it is under- 
stood, that American buyers will be 
able to purchase these wools any ap- 
preciable degree lower than prices be- 
ng paid in London by British wool man- 

icturers. Catalogues issued for the 
previous sale will be applicable to this 
offering, and the samples as before will 
he displayed at the warehouse of J. 
Koshland & Co., Summer street, begin- 
ning Monday, Feb. 2. 

The next regular sale of Australasian 
wools in this city will be held in the Ford 
Hall, Thursday, Feb. 19. Some very 
good wools will be shown, but it is un- 
derstood that the quantity of super and 
ancy wools, so marked a feature of the 
last sale, will be quite limited in quan- 
uty. After the present stocks of cross- 
breds are sold it is expected that no 
iurther shipments will be made of these 
varieties to Boston, as the British 

ithorities understand perfectly well the 
condition of the American market and 
the attitude of wool growers and mer- 
chants regarding such shipments. 


ENGLISH SITUATION 


Samuel M. Kaplan Says Mills Are Handi- 
capped—Goods Scarce 

Samuel M. Kaplan, who recently re- 
irned from a trip to England, describes 
he situation over there in the mills as 
n nO way comparing to American mills 
i the way of getting up speed and pro- 
duction. The English mills also find 
t hard to obtain a production of plaid- 
backs, the operatives preferring to work 
on other fabrics that will net them 
more wages, and as a result plaidbacks 
ecome a thing that simply is not done. 
Working conditions in the mills visited 
were found inferior to American mills, 
and he felt that operatives here would 
e more appreciative of their own com- 

rts if they could see the mills in Eng- 


nd 
ind 


\ P S . 
‘ir. Kaplan is sure American woolens 


higher grade than woolens made 
there and would obtain a bigger 
in England to-day than those of 
home manufacture. The rag market is 
lutely bare over there, he reports, 
ngland would be no competitor in 
g or woolen fields for the next 

rs at least. 


Investigate Yarn Prices 
sentative Tilson, of Connecti- 
duced a resolution in the House 
requesting the Federal Trade 
ssion to make an investigation 
increased cost of combed cotton 


including the years 1914-1919, 


lly with reference to the last six 
The resolution asks for the 
ns of the increased cost and that 


t be made to the House 
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“ 


Jack Card has started to wander. 
may be at your plant any day. 
interested in your business. 


My “pydack Cand 


He wants to meet you mill 
Don’t think him impertinent if he appears 
He’s not only after news; 







Wart ING: 


[Se —_. _— 


LIND 





if fit 












He 


men. 


he also wants to 


build up a closer relationship between the industry and its trade publication. 


Possibly there is something that he can do for you. 
He may 


two, save them for his visit. 
find out. 


If you have a query or 


not know the answer. but he can 


If you’re not anxious to have your mill mentioned in this column just tell 


him so; he'll respect your confidence. 
consider him a friend or at least a candidate for friendship. 


newspaper man: 


The Editors. 


The Call of the Button 

Did you ever notice the percentage 
of men you pass on the street who 
wear buttons in their lapels? It’s far 
larger than you think. There's a cer- 
tain lure in a button. It may mean 
that you’re a lodge member or that you 
belong to a certain Sunday school so- 
ciety or that you stood in the chow 
line in the mud of France. But some- 
body knows what it means. And those 


of your friends who don’t know will 
ask you. It’s this last fact that has 
impelled the Barbour Flax Spinning 


N. J., to issue buttons 
Here’s the way they 
reason it out. Reilly, walking down 
the street, meets Murphy. Murphy 
says: “ What’s the button for, Reilly?” 
“Oh, that’s the place I work,” says 
Reilly. “Is it a good place?” asks 
Murphy. And Reilly tells him about 
the plant and about the pay and the 
fact that there’s a good cafeteria there 
and asks him why he doesn’t try for a 
job. And maybe there’s another work- 
man for the Barbour Company. Sounds 
reasonable, anyway. 


Co. of Paterson, 
to its workers. 


First Impressions 


Wasn't it O. Henry who said our 
health may depend on the way the cop 
on the beat may smile or may not smile 
at our cook? That’s just one of the 
little things with big results. Well, 
many a firm’s reputation depends on 
the humor or lack of humor of the of- 
fice boy. And likewise a mill’s good 
name often hangs on the Man at the 
Gate. He’s paid to swing a big club, 
no doubt, but there are lots of ways of 
swinging it. Take it from one who has 
stood panic-stricken before a_ gastro- 
nomically unfit gateman and who has at 


But try not to think of him as a 


other times reacted to a cheery “ Good 


Morning.” Even if they’re only sales- 
men and newspaper men, you don’t 
want to make your visitors any more 
unhappy than necessary, do you? 
Some Bakery 
There’s a woolen mill in Passaic 


which has a bakery capable of turning 
out 1,000 loaves of bread an hour if it 
ran twenty-four hours a day, which, of 
course, it does not. It’s regarded as 
one of the most sanitary and efficient 
bakeries in the State of New Jersey. 
And it supplies very excellent bread to 
the workers in that plant and in cer- 
tain other woolen mills in Passaic. 





Bide Your Time 

Here’s a tip for long suffering dyers. 
Save your swatches until after lunch 
before bringing them up to the head of 
the make-up room for approval. A 
dyer in a nearby bleachery told Jack 
Card that he had adopted this policy 
and had cut down the number of rejec- 
tions by half. If you’ve got an espe- 
cially bad lot of matches, buy him a 
lunch yourself. It pays. You know the 
way to a man’s heart 


A Caneel Radical 


Better one converted radical than 
ninety-nine satisfied conservatives. Pas- 
saic has proved it. There was an espe- 
cially troublesome agitator in that city 
who became so obstreperous that the 
woolen mills were forced to act as a 
body in refusing him work. Which 
was rather serious for Mr. Red; for 
he had been a spinner for years. After 
weeks of fruitless searching for a job, 
he told his troubles to a man in a near- 
by town. The latter was_ sufficiently 


Latest Cable News 


Manchester Eng., Jan. 
demand; prices very firmly 
buyers not active. 
America. American 
counts. 

Bradford, Eng., Jan. 
closed; merinos, 
crossbreds unchanged compared 


held. 


yarns 


on old contracts. 


says Government has made colossal profits; 


29 (Special to Textile World). 
Increased 
Printed goods in healthy request, 
continue quieter; 
29 (Special Cable to Textile World). 
medium ard coarse crossbreds five 
with 
market quiet; users well covered for tops. 
First report of profiteering. 


Rather improved 
for China; India 
especially for South 


cloth sales 


higher prices for Egyptian 


London sales 
dearer; fine 
December Bradford 


Deliveries coming in satisfactory 


per cent. 


closing rates. 
Committee dealing with wool 


high prices attributed to inade- 


quate machinery capacity and concentration of demand on finer qualities. 
Committee also reports that if public had spread demand more equally over 
various qualities price of finer qualities would have been less. 
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impressed to get in touch with the In- 
dustrial Council of Passaic Wool Man- 
ufacturers. He was given a hearing by 
an officer of that body and the latter 
called up the owner of one of the 
woolen mills and explained to him that 
here was a chance to convert a real live 
Red. The result was that the outlawed 
worker was given a job. And now he’s 
one of the strongest adherents of law 
and order. 


H. C. L. CONFERENCE 





Representatives of Textile Associations 
to Meet in Washington 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30—How- 
ard Figg, special assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, has announced that the 
conference will be held here on Febru- 
ary 2, at which representatives of the 
biggest wool and cotton growers in the 


United States as well as retailers will 
be present. 
The National Wool Growers Associa 


tion, the Southern Cotton Growers As 
sociation, the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, the American As- 
Wool and Worsted Manu 
facturers, as well as retailers’ 
tions, have been invited to participate 
in the conference. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
consider questions of production and 
manufacturing costs, etc., in connection 
with men’s wearing apparel, 


sociation of 
associa- 


February Wool Sales 

Boston, Jan. 28—The next offering 
ot Government wools will be held in 
Ford Hall, Tuesday, February 10, and 
run for four consecutive days. Some 
24,000,000 pounds will be offered, which 
is apparently from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
total Government holdings. The first 
day's sale, at which 7,700,000 pounds of 
Australasian crossbreds will be offered, 
will be of special interest by reason of 
the fact that five days previous to the 
sale the London brokers will re-offer, 
presumably on lower reserve limits, 
some 8,000 bales of New Zealand cross 


breds withdrawn at the sale on January 


21. The following are the offerings: 
Tuesday, Feb. 10.—2,750,000 pounds 
greasy Australian crossbreds; 450,000 


pounds greasy scoured Australian cross 
breds; 300,000 pounds greasy Australian 
merino lambs; 4,000,000 pounds greasy 
New Zealand. crossbreds; 260,000 
pounds tops. Wednesday, Feb. 11.— 
615,000 pounds Cape; 5,450,000 pounds 
South American combings; 3,725,000 
pounds South American carding; 390,- 
000 pounds West Coast. Thursday, 
Feb. 12.—25,000 pounds domestic 
fleeces; 500,000 pounds territory; 450,- 
000 pounds black fleece and territory; 
1,150,000 pounds California; 1,600,000 
pounds foreign and domestic pulled 


Friday, Feb 13. — 2,300,000 pounds 
scoured 
Agree on Dye License 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 29 (Spectal) 

Subcommittee on Dyestuffs met this 
morning and has virtually agreed on 
substitute for licensing plan as outlined 
in dye licensing story in this issue. An- 
other conference will be held to-morrow 
when final agreement will be reached 
There will slight change in wording 
at request of Tariff Commissioner, but 
substitute bill stands virtually as it is 
now. Bill will be laid before full 
Finance Committee in near future but 
there promises to be some trot when 


it reaches full committec 
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Sub-Committee Recommends Dye Embargo 


A SUBSTITUTE for the licensing 
system of the Longworth Bill 
has been submitted to the Finance 


Committee of the Senate by the sub- 
committee which has had this mattet 
under supervision. The new measure 
provides for the importation of all dyes 
and coal tar products except those which 
the United States Tariff Commission 
shall decide are not obtainable in the 
United States in sufficient quantity, or 
of good enough quality, or at a reason- 


abl pric 


The following is the text of the sub 


ct 


‘Section 504.—That, except as here- 
nafter provided, no article enumerated 
group 2 or group 3 or section 500 of 
this act shall be admitted to entry or 


delivered from customs custody in the 
United States or in any of its posses- 
unless the United States Tariff 
Commission shall determine that such 
article or a satisfactory substitute there- 
for is not obtainable in the United 
States or in any of its possessions on 
reasonable terms as 
and delivery. 

* Section 
an article 
reasonable 


sions, 


to quality, price 
505.—That under this act 
shall be deemed to be of 
quality if, in the judg 
ment of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, it is capable of giving results 
as good as that of a competing article 
of foreign origin. 

“Section 506—That under this act 
reasonable terms as to the price for 
an article shall mean the lowest price or 
prices for the time being which, in the 
judgment of the United States Tariff 
Commission, shall be sufficient to insur« 
the maintenance of the United States or 
any of its possessions of the production 
of such efficient plant 
substantial commercial 


article by an 
operated on a 
scale 

‘Section 507.—That under this act 
reasonable terms as to delivery shall 
mean delivery within six weeks of an 
amount of such article or articles, which 
in the judgment of the United States 
Tariff Commission, shall be sufficient 
to supply the needs in the particular 
case for a period of six months. 

‘Section 508—The United States 
Tariff Commission, in executing the 
duties imposed upon it by _ this 
act, may regulate its owri provisions 
and transfer and make all rules and 
regulations necessary and proper for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of 
this act. 

“Section 509.—That the United 
States Tariff Commission shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction of the distribu- 
tion among consumers in the United 
States and any of its possessions of 
any of the articles enumerated in group 
2 or group 3 of section 500 of this act 
which may become available to such 
consumers in annex 6 of section 1 of 
part 7 of the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many submitted by the President on 
July 10, 1919, to the United States Sen- 
ate. 

“Section 510.—That notwithstanding 
the prior termination of the present 
war, the provisions in the ‘Trading 
With the Enemy Act’ approved Oct. 6, 
1917, and of any proclamation by the 
President issued in pursuance thereof 
whch prohibits or control the importa- 
tion in the United States of dyes or 
other products derived directly or indi- 
rectly from coal tar, are continued for 
a period of 90 days beginning with the 
date of the taking effect of this act. All 
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for 


individual licenses issued by the War 
Trade Board section of the Department 
of State prior to the expiration of such 
90 days, shall remain in effect and the 
importation under such licenses shall 
be permitted. 

‘Section 511.—Ninety days after this 
act shall go into effect the Secretary of 
State shall forthwith cause to be trans- 
ferred to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission all papers, questionnaires, docu- 
ments, books and other records of the 
War Trade Board Section of the De- 
partment of State relating to the issu- 
ince of individual import licenses on 
irticles enumerated in group 2 or group 
3 of section 500 of this act. 

“Section 512 


of enforcing the 


That for the purpose 
provisions of this 
act, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission shall have the power to re- 
quire by order from time to time, from 
any persons engaged in the manufacture 
within the United States or any of its 
possessions of any articles enumerated 
in group 2 or group 3 of section 500 of 
this act and who ship any such articles 
in interstate commerce, sworn. state- 
ments of their actual production, stocks 
on hand, contracts, or expected orders 
for future delivery and cost of produc- 
tion of such articles, and price at which 
each article is offered for sale, together 
a sample thereof, if desired, and 

any other information which the United 
States Tariff Commission may require 
: shall also have 
power through its duly authorized agents 
to inspect all factories and warchouses 
and books and records of persons 
engaged in the manufacture within the 
United States or any of its possessions 
of any of the articles enumerated in 
group 2 or group 3 of section 500 of 
this act. The powers granted the United 
States Tariff Commission under section 
706 shall furthermore be available for 
carrying into effect the provisions of 
this act. Note: The information of 
this section shall not be a matter of pub- 
lic record, but shall be for the confiden- 
tial use of the commission only and 
shall not be published or revealed ex- 
cept in the form of tables, averages or 
summaries which shall not disclose the 
operations of individual manufaeturers. 

“Section 513.—That any person who 
refuses or fails to comply with any 
order of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission issued by authority granted in 
this act and who, while so refusing or 
failing to comply, shall ship in interstate 
commerce any of the articles enumer- 
ated in group 2 or group 3 of section 
500 of this act, shall be guilty of misde- 
meanor and shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $ per day until 
such order of the commission shall be 
complied with. 

“Section 514—That any person sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States who shall as principal or as ac- 
cessory enter or attempt to enter or aid 
in entering any article enumerated in 
group 2 or group 3 of section 500 of 
this act otherwise than as herein pro- 
vided or otherwise than in compliance 
with the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed under the authority of this act, 
shall be fined not exceeding $...... or 
the appraised value of such product at 
time of importation, whichever shall be 
greater, or shall be imprisoned for not 


with 


Che commission 
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exceeding ........ years, and the com- 
mission may refuse to permit any such 
person to make further entry of any 
of the articles enumerated in group 2 
or group 3 of section 500 of this act. 

“Section 515.—That the word ‘per- 
son’ as used in this act shall mean indi- 
vidual, corporation and association. 

“ Section 516.—That any article which 
shall be entered or delivered in violation 
of this act shall be forfeited to the 
United States and shall be sold at pub- 
lic auction for exportation only, 

“Section 517.—That to meet all ex- 
penses of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in performing the duties im- 
posed by this act, such as rental of suit- 
able quarters, the purchase of supplies 
and equipment, books of reference, law 
books, printing and binding, and the 
payment of personal and other services 
in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, and traveling and subsistence ex- 
pense in the United States, together 
with all necessary traveling expenses 
and expenses for subsistence outside 
of the United States, which shall not be 
restricted by the limitations of existing 
law, the sum of $250,000 or as much 
thereof as may be necessary, we here- 
by appropriate for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910. 

“Section 518—Unless otherwise pro- 
vided, this act shall take effect on the 
day following its passage.” 

TESTIMONY AT HEARING 

This report of the sub-committee was 
made after a series of hearings last 
month during which many prominent 
men testified as to the need of a pro- 
tective measure. The American Dyes 
Institute has prepared a pamphlet giv- 
ing a condensation of this testimony. 
Excerpts from this booklet follow: 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

Joseph H. Choate, Jr., of New York, 
of counsel for the American Dyes In- 
stitute, in an introductory statement, 
outlining the legislation and explaining 
its necessity, said in part: 

“Our proposition is that the dye in- 
dustry is of such supreme importance 
as to be absolutely—and I do not mean 
relatively; I mean absolutely—necessary 
to the continued prosperity and safety 
of the country; that on it depends the 
national defense, the security of the 
country; that on it depends the progress 
of scientific, particularly medicinal, 
chemistry, the progress of industrial 
chemistry, and through industrial chem- 
istry the progress of industry gener- 
ally; that on this industry are econom- 
ically dependent other industries which 
produce three billions of dallars of 
goods each year, with three hillions of 
dollars more dependent upon this indus- 
try; that the German competition to 
which our new industry will be exposed 
after traffic is reopened will be so un- 
scrupulous, so reckless, so powerful that 
special protection is required for our 
new industry to survive; that our new 
industry has been developed by great 
and patriotic sacrifice to a point it de- 
serves to survive; and that it cannot 
survive unless some protection more 
than the anti-dumping legislation or any 
conceivable corrupt-practice legislation 
is afforded. 

“The bill itself comprises two fea- 
tures: in the first place, an ordinary 
tariff bill, providing for a free listing 
consisting of those crude products 


which are produced as readily in *\js 
country as anywhere else and as ch 
ly; secondly, intermediates, on wi ch 
very complicated manufacturing 0- 
cesses have been applied, and which «re 
subjected to a duty lower than tha 
the finished products, a specific an 
ad valorem; and, finally, on comp! 
manufactured products, upon whic! a 
higher duty is imposed.” 
CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor of 
Journal of Industrial and Engine« 
Chemistry, who is one of the best known 
chemists in the United States, then dk 
scribed how he had gone abroad early 
in the fall for the War Trade Board 
for the purpose of ascertaining what 
vat dyes could be released for consumip- 
tion by American textile manufacturers 
and other consumers who needed them 
Dr. Herty explained the complication: 
which had grown up abroad respectin 
the exportation of dyes to the United 
States. 

He stated that there were being held 
in the occupied territory pending the 
treaty proclamation 40,000 tons of dyes 
and produced a list of the dyes included 
in that tonnage. 

Dr. Herty explained the complications 
which existed in Paris concerning the 
dye situation and asserted that he was 
struck with the fact that in the list of 
German dyes for optional taking by the 
Allies, there were very few intermedi- 
ates. He looked upon that as being 
rather ominous, and he said there was 
no record anywhere as to the amount 
of intermediates in Germany at the time 
he was there, He told of consignments 
of dyes from Germany to China and 
South America, and of the desire of 
Germany once more to command the 
world trade. This was evidenced by 
some quotations from publications which 
were put in the record, including the 
statement showing the increase of cap- 
ital by the German dye manufacturers. 
He told of certain conversations which 
he had had with persons of note, refe: 
ring to the necessity for the dye indus- 
try to maintain the future peace of the 
world, and claimed that the power of 
Germany, while estopped in many dire 
tions, had not been controlled in the 
manufacture of poison. gases. He 
claimed that it was necessary for the 
future peace of the world that this coun- 
try should be “not simply as strong as 
but stronger than Germany in its dye 
industry and in its general chemical in- 
dustry.” 

Dr. Herty asserted that those who 
were reported to have been opposed to 
the license bill in Great Britain were 
men who dealt in imported dyes and 
were not manufacturers. 

Former Major Theodore W. Sill, of 
the Army Ordnance, now of E. C. Klip- 
stein Company, who had been a member 
of the Inter-Allied Commission visit- 
ing Germany in the occupied territory 
after the armistice, told of the condi 
tion of the German dye plants as he 
found them and asserted that they were 
in excellent shape. 

Major Sill stated that in the latter 
part of February and the early part of 
March (1919) he visited five dye plants, 
namely Bayer, Badische, Meister, | 
cius and Brunning, Cassella, Weiler-t: 
Meer, and that at that time those plan‘ 
were in perfect condition, no harm h 
ing been done them by air raids. He 
added: 


ne 
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iy RIEND FOREMAN: It would ill 

become me to offer you any sugges- 

ns as to the technique of your work. 

e fact that you have achieved the po- 

ion of foreman is evidence that you 

e master of your craft. You know 
your business better than do those you 
lead or you could not lead them. 

But you are much more than a me- 
chanic; much more even than a Fore- 
man of mechanics. 

You are a leader of men; a living 
link between labor and capital, employed 
aid employer. You have a man-size job 

d you must be bigger than your job 
in order to be as big as your job. 

The whole future of your country and 
in a real sense, the whole future of civil- 
ization depends in no small measure 
upon you. Almost more than any other 
citizen just now, you hold in your hands 
power for good or ill to your own coun- 
try, and to the world. 

This may seem to you like an over- 
statement of the case and one which 
places upon your shoulders responsibil- 
ities beyond what you ought or wish to 
bear. Far be it from me to add a single 
unnecessary straw’s weight to the load 
you must carry every day, but I believe I 
can be of real service if I can show you 
just how big and worth-while your job 
really it; apart altogether from its tech- 
nical side of which you know so much 
and I so little. 

The value of any work is measured by 
its service to the community. The great- 
ness of a man is determined by what he 
does for other men. If the community 
did not need and want and was not will- 
ing and able to pay for the product of 
your factory, you and the big boss, and 
all the workmen under your care would 
soon be out of a job. 


In addition to making a good article 
for sale you are therefore equally in- 
terested in making a community that can 
buy and use and pay for the things you 
make. Such a community must be ruled 
by law and order and its citizens must 
have intelligence, honesty and thrift. 

Your factory is a part of the general 
community. And while you are making 
things to sell you must be at the same 
time making men to buy them. If you 
are working for a big corporation all 
that the employes know about the cor- 
poration comes to them through their 
contact with their Foreman. He is the 
Corporation so far as they are con- 
cerned. If the Foreman is a wise, pa- 
tient and friendly man the chances are 
hat every man under him will become, 

at least will try to become, a good 

rkman and a good citzen. If the 
reman is of the old school and thinks 
it he is hired to be a slave driver he 

ll always be cursed by poor, grudging 
rvice on the part of his employes and 
ey will furnish rich soil for the agita- 

and revolutionist when they are off 
ity. 


The great war was fought between 
vo ideals of life. On one side was 
Autocracy which tried by brute force to 
amp down upon an unwilling world 
ie authority of self-appointed dictators. 
On the other side was Democracy, which 
means simply the will to be free. The 
fundamental idea of Democracy is that 
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Eaton 


men have a natural right to choose their 
own rulers and to create their own gov- 
ernments. 

Democracy won. And by its victory, 
bought with the blood of millions, it be- 
came the foundation principle upon 
which the world will build all of its in- 
stitutions, economic as well as political 
for generations to come. 

It is a fact that Democracy is the 


unformed and unexperienced, is about 
to become, or has already become a 
voter. Which means that he will help 
to decide public questions involving 
your prosperity and mine as well as 
the safety of the country itself. 

Now let us ask ourselves a question 
or two. What is there to take the place 
of the home, school, church and press 
as an educative and restraining in- 


Editorial Note: This is the second of a series of five industrial articles by 


Dr. Eaton. 
vith the Boss. 
are: 


The remaining three 


A Talk with 
A Talk with 
A Talk with 


No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 


The first, published in Textile World January 24, was A Talk 


articles to follow in successive issues 
the Wage Earners. 

tne Labor Leader. 

the Public. 


As previously explained, Dr. Eaton, upon the completion of his duties 
with the U. S. Shipping Board as director of the campaign to stir up en- 
thusiasm and patriotism among the workers in the shipyards, resigned from 


the pulpit to devote himself to industrial betterment work. 


He was also 


engaged to write a series of industrial articles, which we have secured for 


publication. 





hardest form of government known to 
history. And for this reason: Democ- 
racy is self-government; and self-gov- 
ernment is always difficult. Democracy 
means government of all the people, for 
all the people; by all the people. If all 
the people are to have a say in the gov- 
erning of themselves, and of each other 
it follows that they will succeed just in 
so far as they have character and intel- 
ligence. A fool cannot govern himself 
let alone his neighbor. A bad man is 
bad because he has lost or has never ac- 
quired the power of self-government. 
Goodness is self-discipline. Wisdom is 
self-discipline directed toward some 
good purpose. 

Democracy is here and here to stay. 
We must order our lives by its prin- 
ciples and accept the duties as well as 
the rights which it brings to us. It 
will not work itself-any more than a 
law upon the statute books can enforce 
itself. Democracy can only succeed 
when a majority of the people are of 
good character and of sufficient intel- 
ligence to reason upon and decide vital 
questions for themselves. 

DEMOCRACY’S TASK 


The one big task for a Democracy 
then is the making of character and the 
training of intelligence among its peo- 
ple. 

In this big task we think of the 
home, the school, the Church, and the 
Press as playing a leading part. But 
nowadays when an _ ordinary’ boy 
reaches the age of sixteen or eighteen, 
he usually goes to work in some fac- 
tory. That changes his whole life. 
After he gets a job in your factory he 
is home very little except to eat and 
sleep; and the influence of the home 
upon him becomes less with the pass- 
ing years. Having left school he can 
learn nothing more there. He reads 
but little in the daily papers beyond 
the baseball score; and a few exciting 
sensations. At his age it is not sup- 
posed to be good form to go to 
church very often, so he loses out of 
his life that most valuable training in 
character. 

We must bear in mind always that 
this young man, like millions of others, 


fluence in the lives of these millions of 
men employed in industry? I answer, 
industry itself must take the place of 


these helpful influences of home, 
school, church and press. No man can 
possibly acquire enough intelligence 


and character during his first eighteen 
years to carry him safely and success- 
fully through his life. He must keep 
up his education and self-discipline as 
long as he lives or he will surely end 
in failure. 

From the day he leaves school and 
home the bulk of his waking time is 
spent at work. And it is while he is 
at his work that he must be trained in 
the art of being a real man, and in- 
telligent and patriotic citizen. 

Who is to train him? I hate to say it 
because it puts a tremendous burden 
of responsibility upon men _ already 
burdened with vexing cares and duties. 
3ut there seems to be no escape. 

KEY-MAN IN INDUSTRY 

The Foreman will have to act 
towards the men under him so as to 
supply those influences usually exerted 
by home, school and church. 

This is why I believe that the Fore- 
man’s job is one of the biggest and 
best and hardest and most worth-while 
of any job in the world today. The 
Foreman is the key-man in industry and 
he cannot possibly overestimate the im- 
portance or responsibility of the place 
he has to fill. 

This conception of the Foreman’s 
place and work is not a mere theory. 
It is intensely practical, as a moment’s 
reflection will show. 

You have to get results. That is first 
of all what you draw your salary for. 
In the getting of results you depend 
upon management, material, machinery 
and men. Outside of your own depart- 
ment, management is up to the big boss. 
And you are not primarily responsible 
for the quality of material and machin- 
ery given you. But the man who runs 
the machine under your direction is the 
determining factor in production. It is 
the human element that counts here as 
everywhere. 

The workman will produce in direct 
proportion to his intelligence, character, 
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ambition and good-will Common 
sense demands that he be surrounded by 
decent conditions of labor and that full 
attention be given his health and safety. 
It is taken for granted also that he will 
be given a chance to earn, up to his best 
capacity. But after all this is attended 
to, his efficiency in production will fall 
far below normal unless he is interested 
in his work and comes to it with good- 
will and enthusiasm. 

Good-will is the first factor in produc- 
tion and the Foreman is the fountain of 
good-will. He is to his men what the 
will is to the mind or what the mind is 
to the body. He is the soul of the gang. 
He is a leader and the function of the 
leader is to lead. 

Now this does not mean that the 
Foreman is to conduct a Sunday Schoor 
class or even give lessons in tatting. You 
must have discipline. But good disci- 
pline is not for that reason unpopular. 
The hardest fisted officers in the army 
are often the most popular among the 
men. Many a school boy would rather 
be licked by one master than loved 
by another. 

The very fact that you are the boss 
gives you a peculiar place in the minds 
of your men. You cannot get the 
out of them unless you have their re- 
spect and good-will. And respect and 
good-will grow out of confidence in 
your fairness. 


best 


Fairness and firmness are 
name for justice You 
and authority. The pos 
these implies that you use 
them always with a full sense of re- 
sponsibility and personal 
ends. A square deal to every man and 
by every man because you are a square 
man yourself, is the basis of peaceful 
relations with your men. 

If your workmen look 
their natural enemy hired to drive them 
in order to make big profits for a soul- 
less corporation, they will produce as 
little as they can and get away with it, 
and they will break loose, and forget 
things enough to break the firm. You 
will find yourself baffled at every point. 
The Company calls for results. Your 
men conspire to make results impos- 
sible and you are ground between the 
upper and nether millstone. 

And, worse still, these men, soured, 
suspicious, and skilled in slacking on 
their jobs, will go out as citizens and 
become an easy mark for the agitator. 
He will tell them that they are slaves, 
that you and the big boss are tyrants, 

(Continued on page 95) 
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AN INTERESTING CAREER 


Franklin Process Company’s Engineer 
Was German Prisoner for Four Years 
Few textile men have njoved such 


ng for their life work, 


ssing war experi- 


ences, as has Louis Arthur Mast, who 
has t become associated with the 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I., 
1S expert in dyeing, finishing and 
their engineering problems. Mr. Mast 
has been in this country for several 
months, having come here as soon as 
he received his honorable discharge 
from the Belgian Army to visit his 


friends, Fuller E. Callaway and S. Y. 
Austin, of LaGrange, Ga., whom he had 
met in Ghent before the war, and for 
whom he has just completed the in- 
stallation of a modern dye house equip- 
ment for their Hillside Cotton Mills. 
Mr. Mast sails for England this week 
to supervise the equipment of the new 
plant in Manchester, Eng., of the 
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Co., and will later 
divide his activities between the Frank- 
lin Company’s plants abroad and in this 
country. 

Mr. Mast delights in telling of his 
textile experiences in Europe and this 
country, but is very reticent regarding 
his war experiences, referring to them 
nightmare. He was among the 
first of the loyal Belgians to enlist in 
the struggle to repel the German in- 
vasion of their country, and was taken 
prisoner after the battle of Ypres. The 
Germans were well aware of his qual- 


Franklin Process 


as a 


ifications as a textile manufacturer and 
and offered him high wages 
and all sorts of inducements if he would 
work as an engineer in their war fac- 
tories, but he refused their offers 
because of lis refusal was made to 
than the ordinary horrors 
of German prison camps until released 
by the termination of the war. Although 
nearly five of the best years of his life 
have been thus dissipated, Mr. Mast 
has demonstrated by his work at 
that he has lost none of 
and that his 


engineer, 


and 


suffer more 


LaGrange, Ga., 
his ability, character has 
not been soured by his war experiences 
1s proved by the 
in the 
Shuttle 


following encomium 
mill paper, ‘ The 
“Louis has been a_ con 


LaGrang 


tinual source of }OY and pleasure since 
he came from Belgium a few 
with our Mr. Fuller E 


His buoyant nature and 


months 
azo Callaway 
genial and 
made him a great 
with those who knew him, and 


with regret that we bid 


ovable disposition 


Tavorite 
it is 


sincere 
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him good bye, though we rejoice in his 
good fortune and shall hope to hear 
of his unbounded success.” 

Mr. Mast is a graduate of the Indus- 
trial University of Ghent, Belgium, and 
after receiving his degree was honored 
by being awarded a scholarship allow- 
ing him a year’s travel for study at the 
Government’ which time he 
France and England 
in the study of textile dyeing and finish- 
ing. His first practical work was the 
organizing and equipping of a mill for 
the weaving and finishing of silks and 
cottons, known as Tissages et Appréts 
de Soieries. During his association with 
mill he became acquainted with 
Eugene De Keukelaere, the well known 
3elgian manufacturer of finishing and 
package-dyeing machinery, and was later 
engaged by this firm as an engineer, re- 
maining with them until the outbreak 
of the war, his work taking him among 
textile mills in practically all of the 
countries of Europe, as well as in South 
\merica. His travels gave him an un- 
usually extensive knowledge of textile 
conditions and practice, and also made 
him an accomplished linguist. His as- 
sociation with the Franklin Process Co 
is a natural result of the increasingly 
international character of their business 
and their policy of building up a staff 
of high technical ability and character. 


expense, 


spent in Germany, 


this 


BUY COTTON NET WEIGHT 


Domestic and 


Foreign Spinners Start 
This Next Season 

A definite enforce the 
sale of domestic cotton on a net weight 
basis has been inaugurated by the Na 
tional Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, and a letter has been 
addressed by them to their constituent 
organizations in this country and to the 
International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, which includes in_ its 
membership most of the important for 
eign organizations of spinners. The 
National Council’s recommendation is 
that at least one-third of the American 
cotton to be purchased from the crop 
of 1920-21 be bought on a net weight 
basis, and that the system be adopted 
universally the following season. This 
proposition will be considered at the 
next meetings of the boards of direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Arkwright Club, and it is expected 
that the International Federation will 
recommend prompt action on the same 
subject by affiliated bodies of spinners 
and manufacturers 

INITIATION OF MOVEMENT 

In its letter to constituent bodies and 
to the International Federation the be- 
ginnings and progress of the movement 
are outlined as follows by the National 
Council: 

“The question of 


movement to 


buying cotton net 
weight has long had careful considera 
tion from thoughtful leaders of the 
textile industry Looking to this end, 
the International Conference of Cotton 
Growers, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
held in Atlanta, Ga., in October, 1907, 
adopted unanimously — the 
resolution : 

“*Buying at Net Weight: In order 
to secure an equitable tare on cotton, 


following 


we encourage buying by net weight, and 
recommend that the National Executive 
Committee of the Farmers’ Educational 
Union, the Southern 
Cotton Association, and other farmers’ 
organizations 


and Cooperative 


incorporate a system 


which will place on each bale of cotton 
the weight of the bagging and ties.’ 

“The National Assuciation of Cotton 
Manufacturers, at their annual meeting 
held in Boston in April, 1910, adopted 
this resolution: 

“* Resolved, That this Association fa- 
vors the buying of cotton on a net 
weight basis, believing that if this sys- 
tem is gradually adopted, the ultimate 
effect will be to improve the American 
bale by removing the inducement to use 
an unnecessarily heavy covering.’ 

“The Arkwright Club, at a meeting 
held in May, 1910, took this action: 

“*The subject of the movement to in- 
troduce the purchase of cotton at net 
weight was discussed and it was voted 
that the Arkwright Club is heartily in 
favor of the movement to substitute the 
system of buying cotton at net weight 
for the present system, and expresses 
the hope that the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations will devise a practicable method 
of introducing such a system.’ 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 

“ Finally, at a meeting of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers held in Washington on Dec. 11, 
1919, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“*The National Council suggests to 
the Arkwright Club, the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
and the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners and Manufac- 
turers’ Associations that they should 
recommend to their members that they 
buy at least one-third of their cotton on 
a net weight basis, beginning with the 
crop of 1920. It is hoped that in the 
following year, this system can be 
adopted universally.’ 

“There is common agreement as to 
the necessity and desirability for the 
contemplated change. The advantages 
of buying cotton on a net weight system 
are varied and manifest and in the opin- 
ion of those who haves studied the ques- 
tion, it would afford the most effective 
step that could be taken toward bring- 
ing about an improved American bale. 
The proposed change, moreover, should 
involve no increase in the cost of cot- 
ton, as the difference added would sim- 
ply equalize the cost of the tare or the 
loss to the grower by charging net 
weight instead of gross. 

“Will you kindly bring this letter to 
the attention of your directors at their 
next meeting and ascertain if the rec- 
ommendations of the National Council 
cannot be put into practical effect, be- 
ginning with the crop of 19202?” 


TO SELL COTTON ABROAD 





Opportunity to Dispose of 300,000 Bales 
Announced in Georgia 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 28.—An opportu- 
nity for southern farmers to sell 300,000 
bales of low grade cotton to foreign 
consumers at prices ranging from thirty- 
five to forty-one cents per pound was an 
nounced yesterday by J. J. Brown, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for Georgia, 
following a letter received from J. S 
Wannamaker, president of the American 
Cotton Association. It is also an- 
nounced that negotiations have been in 
progress for some time with American 
banking officials and representatives of 
foreign mills and banking interests, the 
purpose being to find an outlet for a 
large proportion of the low grade cotton 
that is now being held in this country. 
Mr. Wannamaker states that he believes 
there exists a market for as many as 
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2,000,000 bales of the lower grade 
Europe; a definite market has alr¢ 
been found for the 300,000 bales he 
ferred to in his letter. 

The following returns are expect 
Forty-one cents low middling; — thi: 
nine cents strict good ordinary; thi: 
seven cents strict ordinary; thirty 
cents ordinary. This price is figu 
after all expenses have been paid to 
ports and should be f. o. b. ship; 
point. The terms of the sale prov 
for eighty per cent of the purchase p: 
being paid in cash, the remaining tw« 
per cent being deferred, secured b 
syndicate of foreign banks and gu 
anteed by their governments. Six 
cent interest is to be paid on this ce 
ferred balance. A movement is now on 
foot to have this paper discounted 
certain banks in this country. 

Those who wish to sell their low grack 
cotton on this basis must give a twenty 
day option on it. All owners interested 
have been requested by the president « 
the association to communicate at onc 
with the Georgia division of the ass 
ciation. 

Indicating that there is also a demand 
abroad for high grade cotton, Mr. Wa: 
namaker points out the advisability o: 
clearing the market of the low grad 
staple and thus stimulating the situatio: 
in this country. Urging immediate 
tion he states: 

“We have carefully arranged all 
tails. The exporting company stands 
ready to move the cotton; the foreig: 
buyers stand ready to buy it; all tha 
is now necessary is to secure a twenty 
day option on the cotton as outlined. |: 
is absolutely necessary to have thi 
twenty day option as cables will have 
be sent to foreign representatives and 
the details put into effect and force. -\s 
soon as this sale is made the cotton wil 
be received and graded and settled for 
as above outlined as fast as it is humanl 
possible.” 


WOOL CONSUMPTION 
High Percentage of Fine Grades Used in 
December 
\ total of 64,000,000 pounds of wor 
grease equivalent, was used by manu 
facturers in December, 1919, or 26,000,000 
pounds more than in December, 1918, a 
cording to the Bureau of Markets’ 
monthly report just issued by the 1) 

partment of Agriculture. 

The continued demand for fabri 
made from the finer grades of wool 
reflected by the percentages given 
the report. Of the total wool consumed 
in December, 34 per cent. was fine: 18 
per cent. % blood; 17 per cent., 
blood; 16 per cent., % blood; 3 per cer 
low; and 11 per cent. carpet wool. 

Massachusetts continued to hold th: 
lead in the amount consumed with 23, 
420,247 pounds of all grades, classes ai 
conditions, followed by Pennsylvat 
with 8,804,337 pounds; Rhode Island 
6,548,116; New Jersey, 5,012,965; and 
New York, 4,082,080. Connecticut, New 
Hamshire, Ohio, and Maine used 
tween one and two million poun 
while in the Pacific Coast States 363,078 
pounds were used 

The total amounts consumed accor( 
ing to. condition were grease, 46,165,0%4 
pounds; scoured, 7,681,642 pounds; 
pulled, 1,718,627 pounds. 


MoNnTREAL, QUE 
ning Co.., 


The Jenckes 5; 
Pawtucket, R. I. plans to | 
cate near Montreal and to erect ma 
facturing building costing $200,000. 
Canadian company is now in proces 
organization. 


Ne. 
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FOR OPEN SHOP 


New Bedford Manufacturers Ask for 
Cvatinuance of Operatives’ Agreement 


w Beprorp, Mass., Jan. 27—The 
Ni Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\s-ociation threw down the gauntlet to 
he Textile Council at a conference 

yesterday to discuss the situation 

ec Nashawena mill, where a strike 

104 loom fixers has affected the 
weaving department to such an extent 
that 600 of the weavers walked out 
Monday. 

[he weavers made it clear that their 
iitiiude was not one of sympathy with 
the strikers, but was merely owing to 
the tact that a shortage of fixers has 
resulted in failure to keep the machines 
in tull operation, with the consequent 
loss of wages which are said to amount 
to between $10 and $12 weekly. 

The loom fixers struck work on Jan- 
ary 9 following their failure to secure 
the few operatives who were not union- 
ized to become affiliated with the union. 
\ few weeks ago there was a similar 
disturbance at the Beacon mill, the 
trouble arising from members of the 
same craft. The manufacturers are of 
the opinion that the loom fixers’ union 
is agitating for the closed shop, and 
puts the issue clearly up to the Textile 
Council, reminding the latter body of 
the signed agreement reached last June 
following the strike of the engineers 
and firemen, which declared that the 
labor heads agreed to the maintenance 
of an open shop in the mills. 


‘ 


BOTANY SUIT CALLED 


Issue Raised Over the Stoehr Holdings 
Now on Trial 

Seizure of the German holdings in the 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
and the reorganization of the board of 
directors by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian in 1918 were reviewed in the trial 
of the suit in the U. S. District Court 
instituted by Max Stoehr to recover 20,- 
5) shares of the mill stock alleged to 
have been the property of Stoehr & 
Sons, Inc., at early sessions of the trial, 
which was begun Monday. Mr. Stoehr 
was the first important witness exam- 
ined, who asserts the corporation of 
which he is an officer holds a valid title 
to the stocks formerly held by his broth- 
ers, George and Edward Stoehr, who 
are residents of Germany. The defense 
contends that the transfer was invalid 
and without ratification by the owners. 
Much documentary evidence was intro- 
duced bearing on these points, and the 
ourt held in abeyance a motion to send 
‘o Germany for depositions, stating at 
the same time such delay would prob- 
‘bly be unnecessary. Max Stoehr owns 
lorty-four shares of the stock, the testi- 
mony disclosed, 
Balance sheets showing the 1917 assets 
he Botany Company were offered in 
evidence, indicating that such assets ex- 
eeded $28,000,000, with a reserve in ex- 
ess of $11,000,000. Owing to delay in 
ax items, the 1918 balance sheets are 
t completed, it was stated. Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer is expected 
‘0 appear in rebuttal of charges that he 
xceeled his official warrant as Custo- 
an i the conduct of affairs of the com- 


vf 


~~ PPORT FAIR PRICES 


Conference with Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Representatives 

_Chorman Arthur Williams of the 

‘ir rice Committee, met officers and 
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directors of the American Woolen and 
Worsted Association, in a conference 
especially arranged by the chairman 
Wednesday to discuss conditions and re- 
ports of hoarding of cloth by jobbers. 
The conferees expressed themselves as 
being in hearty accord with the pro- 
gram to reduce the cost of clothing. 
Che opinion prevailed that improved 
production would disappoint speculators 
inclined to hold back [ 
piece goods. 


their stocks of 

In a statement made subsequent to the 
meeting Mr. Williams said: 

“Cloth is now being delivered which 
was purchased contracts made when the 
prevailing prices were much _ lower. 
They should be disposed of at a fair 
profit and not necessarily at the higher 
market level of to-day. Following any 
other course would subject the jobbers 
to the charge of ‘ profiteering.’ 


“The general tendency towards buy- 
ing more expensive articles of clothing 
indicated a few days ago by President 
Wood of the American Woolen Associa- 
tion, were fully endorsed by the gentle- 
men present. They were of the opinion 
that an important result would be 
secured towards lowering the cost of liv- 
ing if the people generally would con- 
fine their purchases to standard styles 
of plain and_ serviceable materials. 
Further consideration is to be given 
plans for the most effective co-operation 
between the association and the ad- 
ministration.” 


Committee Appointed 

The American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers will be rep- 
resented at the conference at Washing- 
ton with Howard E. Figg, assistant 
United States Attorney General having 
in charge the enforcement of the Lever 
Law in the cloth and clothing industry, 
by A. L. Gifford, Frederick K. Nixon 
and J. J. Nevins, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 


MERINOS REACT SLIGHTLY 


Crossbreds Unchanged or Easier at Lon- 
don Sales-—Home Buyers Most Active 
(From our Regular Correspondent) 
Lonpon, Eng, Jan. 12—The first 

series of Government wool auctions of 
the year opened at Coleman Street to- 
day. Exceptional interest attached to 
the proceedings, in view of the heavy 
decline at the December series and the 
desire for some clear indication as to 
the position of values. 

There was a very large attendance, 
and buyers showed themselves very 
keen operators. During the series there 
are to be offered only 100,000 bales on 
inspection (which is less than previous 
sales), while 42,000 bales are to be sold 
on description. The offerings on the 
opening day consisted of some 10,600 
bales. Merinos were in excellent selec- 
tion, and some fine 64s-70s combings 
were offered. On the other hand, the 
somewhat 


selection of crossbreds was 
miscellaneous. 
Competition was again chiefly on 


home trade account. There was a slight 
reaction in merinos, and the prices ob- 
tained ruled about par to five per cent. 
dearer than the closing rates of the 
December Sales. Fine greasy crossbreds 
sold readily at last sales rates, and could 
be described as firm on this basis. On 
the other hand, medium and coarse 
crossbreds were easier in most cases, 
though the sales could not be described 
as weak except for coarse crossbreds, 


particularly 36s quality and below, in 
which withdrawals were frequent. 


The merino offerings, which consisted 
chiefly of Victorian greasy wools, ranged 
in price from 5ld to 83d, and pieces 
made up to 564d, broken up to 52d,and 
necks up to 59%4d per lb. Representa- 
tive prices are as follows: C. W. C. 7 
in Triangle (235 bales) :—Scoured 
comeback, 83d, 82%4d, 60d, 52d. N. A. 
G. & Co., Jemalong—Scoured comeback, 
60%, 63d. S. Wilson, Yonco, greasy 
merino broken, 54144d, necks 57'%4d, 53d, 
52Y%4d, 52d. Various marks—greasy 
merino combing, 83d down to 51d. 


Greasy crossbreds made prices rang- 
ing from 46%d down to 184d per Ib. 
C. W. C. 7 in Triangle, scoured cross- 
breds, made 624d, 62d, 53'%4d, 52d, 51d 
N. A. G. & Co., Jemalong, crossbred, 
53d. New Zealand, C. M. C. O., N. Z. 
R. Co., slipe crossbred, 37d to 30%d; 
lambs, 42d to 24d; washed crossbred 
pieces, 27d, 20%4d. S. C. D. O. and S.,, 
W. T. N., scoured crossbred, 57'%4d to 
321%4d; pieces, 38d to 28d; ballies, 38%4d, 
30d. Other marks, greasy crossbred, 
ranged from 46%4d to 184d. 

Apart from home competition, the 
buying of neutrals was restricted, and 
evidently the position of the exchange is 
still causing French and Belgian users 
to adopt a hand-to-mouth policy. The 
result of the sales was received with 
general satisfaction, however, as_ the 
values realized have established a basis 
for merinos, without forcing raw mate- 
rial back on to the extreme level of the 
beginning of December. 

\t the conclusion of the first day's 
sale there was a sale of free wool. Rus- 
sian wool to the extent of 715 bales was 
offered, and prices ruled on a par with 
average 60s. 

South African wools were not tested 
on the opening day. 


NEW EGYPTIAN RECORD 


Unprecedented Prices and Imports of 


Egyptian Cotton 


Boston, Jan. 28.—Another new record 
was established in the Egyptian cotton 
market yesterday when the March option 
at Alexandria touched $1.36% ; this com- 
pares with a previous high for the Janu 
ary option of $1.35 on January 14. 
Since the latter price was touched the 
active option has switched from Janu- 
ary to March, prices declining in the 
meantime to as low as $1.17 and then 
recovering. While these prices seem to 
disclose a highly speculative situation, 
none of the local importers have re- 
ceived advices that show clearly what 
are the responsible factors 


> 


The fact that the local spot market for 
Egyptians has not advanced in propor- 
tion to the rise in Alexandria futures 
cannot be accepted as indicating the pos- 
sible future course in values, because 
spot offerings have been swelled by 
large receipts of actual cotton and by 
re-sales of spots and contracts owned 
by southern shippers of domestic staples 
who used Egyptians for hedging pur- 
poses back in October. Over 2,000 bales 
of the latter’s cotton, largely good grades 
of Sakellarides and Uppers, have been 
offered this week, and at prices as much 
as 10 or 12 c. below asking prices of 
regular dealers for similar grades. 
Sakellarides of “ fully good fair” grade 
is now held as high as $1.08, but is 
offered by some of these southern ship- 
pers at 95 to 98c.; the same cotton was 
available a few weeks ago aroand 0c. 


(635) 29 


Imports of Egyptian cotton at this 
port for the month of January are likely 
to aggregate close to 50,000 bales if the 
steamers Lexington and Tartar Prince, 
which are now due, arrive within the 
next few days. Two steamers arrived 
this week direct from Alexandria—the 
Glendevon, with 13,164 bales, and the 
Santeramo, with 9,000 bales. Capacity 
of the two local fumigating plants are 
being extended to the utmost, but thus 
far there appears to have been no con 
gestion of cotton. 


STILLWATER CASE 





Owners Enjoined from Selling Mills to 
Other Than Company Suing 


In the case pending in Rhode Island 
courts, the William Tinkham Company 
and others who control certain mill 
property in the village of Harrisville 
were enjoined January 14 by the Supe- 
rior Court from conveying or transfer- 
ring this property to any party other 
than the Stillwater Worsted Company. 
This action was taken on the bill of 
complaint brought by the Stillwater 
Worsted Co. In a lease, it is claimed, 
is an agreement to sell the property of 
the complainant, and the purpose of the 
suit is to compel the sale under this 
alleged agreement. The matter was 
heard before Presiding Justice Tanner, 
on the worsted company’s prayer for 
a preliminary injunction, and granted, 
he injunction, says a press report of 
the proceedings, not only restrains the 
William Tinkham Company from con- 
veying the property, but also restrains 
it from taking proceedings to eject the 
Stillwater company from _ possession 
under the lease. 

\ statement by Ernest W. Tinkham, 
treasurer of the William Tinkham Co., 
under date of January 24, says: “ The 
William Tinkham Co. still own the mills 
which are 


at Harrisville, R. I, now 
operated by the Stillwater Worsted 
Mills. The Stillwater Worsted Mills 


tried to force the sale on an option 
given the Stillwater Worsted Co. in 
1918, Nov. 8, which option proved not 
to be good, so said the court at the first 
hearing. As things stand now, the Still- 
water Worsted Mills are tenants from 
month to month, without a lease of the 
property.” 


Silk Men to Visit Japan 

A delegation representing the Silk 
Association of America will leave San 
Francisco on the steamship Nanking 
Feb. 21 for Japan and China. The 
party will be guests of the silk industry 
in Japan and China and is making a re- 
turn visit for that of the Japanese raw 
silk reelers last year. The party, headed 
by Charles Cheney, president of the as- 
sociation, includes William C. Cheney, 
E. J. Stehli, John D, Dunlop, George A. 
Post, D. E. Douty and Ramsay Peugnet. 


Rates Found Unreasonable 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in case 10470 
of the Cannon Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Concord, N. C., against the 
Southern Railway Company et al. In 
their syllabus in this case the Commis- 
sioners say: ‘“ Rail- Water - and - Rail 
rates on tobacco shade cloth in any 
quantity from Concord, N. C., to points 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts found 
to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded.” 





Samuel Rindge, of Parker, Wilder & 
Co., dry goods commission merchants, 
Boston, has been elected treasurer of the 
Lincoln Woolen Co., Camden, Me., suc- 
ceeding the late C. I. Lincoln 

Robert F. Herrick, president of the 
Pacific Mills, is reported to have com 
pleted his tour of South American 
countries and to be on his way hom«e 
Betore oing to South America, Mr 
Herrick spent several weeks in England, 
France and Belgium, going thence direct 
to South America 

Hon. Henry P. Benson has_ been 
elected pre sident of the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co Salem, Mass., suc- 


ding Grant Walker, of Boston, who 


7 
to accept re-election 


Robert W. Atkins, treasurer of 
Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass 
Shirrefts Worsted Co., 
week 
father and he have 


John L. Patterson, formerly — vic 
president and manager of the Rosemary 


eat j 
retused 


the 
, and the 
\lass., 
his 


interests 


Fitchburg, 


sailed last tor Cuba, where 


large sugar 


Manufacturing Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., who recently sold out his inter 
ests in this company. has removed to 
Richmond, Va He has already been 
elected a director of the First National 
Bank of that citv, which does a large 
business with textile mills 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Corr Manufacturing Co. Taunton, 
Mass., Chauncey H. and Roy H. Sears, 
both of Fall River, Mass., retired from 


the directorate and were succeeded by 
A. C. Bent and J. P both 
Taunton. P. H. Corr elected 
president of the company 

H. L. Mooreman, Maurice 
J. Heuschuh and J 


new members 


Corr, of 


Was r¢ 


Moore, E. 
W. Ahmuty are the 
elected to the board of 
directors of the Lynchburg (Va.) Cot 
ton Mill Co 


James M. Brawner, one of the pioneet 


cotton manufacturers of the South, has 


retired as president of the Kin aid Man 
ufacturing Co., Griffith, and 
heen succeeded by his son-in-law, 

| ittle, 


Ga., has 


Allan 
who has been vice-president and 
general manager of the 


has 
1 oO 


mills for a num 


} 


years 


At the annual meeting of the Naum 
keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.. 
Nathaniel G. Simonds was re elected 
treasurer for his 25th term Previous 
to becoming treasurer he was clerk of 
the corporation for twenty-six vears 

Arthur H. Lowe, treasurer of the 
Parkhill Manufacturing Co., Fitchburs 
Mass., and former mayor of that citv. is 
to lx candidate next fall, it is under 
stood, for the Republican nomination in 
the third Massachusetts congressional 
district. Mr. Lowe is one of the most 
prominent cotton manufacturers in this 
country and has been president of both 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and the American Cotton 
Ma lflacturers Association 


Oliver B 


Bradley 
cashier of 


has resigned as 
the First National Bank, 
Northampton, Mass., a position he has 


held for the last fifteen vears. to becom« 
financial 


f agent of the McCallum Hos 
tery Co. His resignation becomes ef 
fective on May 1. 

Charles E. Pierce, of Tallapoosa (Ga.) 
Mills, Inc., was in the Boston market 
last week on business connected with his 
company 
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At the annual stockholder’s meetings 
of the two leading banking institutions 
of Hudson, N. Y., several textile men 
were elected directors. William A. Har- 
der, president of the Rensalaer & Vala- 
tie Mills of Valatie, N. Y., was elected 
to the directorate of the Farmers Na- 
tional Bank. Frank B. Harder, presi- 
dent of the High Rock Knitting Co., 
of Philmont, and William H 
superintendent of the Union 
Hudson, N. Y., were elected 
of the First National Bank 


W. McNeir of New 

was elected president of the 
Wallin & Crouse Co., of 
sterdam, N. Y., manufacturers of 
pets and rugs, at the annual meeting 
held at that city last week. He suc 
ceeds the late William McCleary, who 
was one of the founders of the com 
Mr. MeNeir has been vice-presi- 


dent of the company for several years 


A. I. Mitchell of the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., of Stafford Springs, Conn., 
and L. S. Weiner of J. K. & L. S 
Weiner & Co., New York, have left: for 
the South, where they will spend some 
time. 


Henry T. Whitin, treasurer of the 
Paul Whitin Manufacturing Co., North- 
bridge, Mass., has gone to Pinehurst for 
several weeks vacation, where he plans 
to take part in the golf tournaments in 
which he is an expert. 


Miss Helen E. Knox of Manchester, 
N. H., was elected assistant treasurer 


Hearn, 
mills of 
directors 


George 


City, 


York 
Mc- 
\m 


Ccar- 


( leary, 


pany. 


of the corporation at a meeting of di- 
rectors of the Dundee Mills of Hook- 
set, N. H. Miss Knox, has, since its 


organization in 1901, has been paymaster 


if the corporation. 


Charles F. Northey has accepted posi- 
tion as office manager for the Hope 
Knitting Co., Cohoes, and will, it is 
understood, be elected secretary of the 
company to the late Michael 
J. Powers, who was re-elected secretary 
for the seventh term, a few days before 
his death which occured recently. Mr. 
Northey, who has been connected with 
the National Bank of Cohoes 


succeed 


for a 
number of vears, has severed his con 
nections with that institution and has 


assumed the duties of his new position. 

Nathan Hatch, president of the Fuld 
& Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y., 
was re-elected a director of the Albany 


Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
meeting last week. Mr. Hatch is one 
of the leading members of the Albany 


Chamber and is a member of practically 
all of the committees. Of 
the several directors chosen he has the 


important 


distinction of 


receiving the second lar 
gest number of votes Parker Corning, 
president of the Albany Felt Co., was 


also selected a director 


Although he 


has been active in the affairs of the or 


ganization, this will be Mr. Corning’s 
first term on the board of directors 
Everett M. Kennedy, president of the 
Wessels Knitting Co., of Johnstown, 
N zy: was elected a director of the 
People’s Bank of that city, at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders 
Henry Veghte, of the Diana Knitting 


Co., also of Johnstown, has been elected 
to the directorate 


Bank 


of the Johnstown 


Luciens N. Littauer, president of the 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., and 
Edward S. Parkhurst, president of E 


S. Parkhurst & Co, were elected direc- 
tors at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Glen Telephone Co., 
which furnishes wire service to the 
Gloversville-Johnstown district. Mr. 
Littauer has also been elected a director 
of the Fulton County National Bank 
and Mr. Parkhurst a director of the 
City National Bank, both of Glovers- 
ville. 


Alpha Garth, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Passaic Worsted 
Spinning Co., Passaic, N. J., has been 
elected vice-chairman of the Industrial 
Council of Passaic Woot Manufacturers. 


G. Baker, consulting ex- 
pert on plant equipment and production 
problems, has become associated with the 
\llen Spindle Corporation, manufac- 
turers of twister spindles, Boston, Mass. 
Some of Mr. Baker’s recent work has 
with the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., and the Reming- 
ton Arms Co. Some years ago he was 
associated with the Saco Pettee Shops 
and later with the American Thread Co. 
at their Wilimantic plant, and has a 
thorough knowledge of textile machin- 
ery and spindle practice 


The numerous friends of T. Ashby 
Blythe, the well-known cotton yarn mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, will regret to 
learn that on Sunday evening, January 
25, the taxicab in which he was riding, 
collided with a trolley car, resulting in 
the breaking of his collar bone. Since 
then he has been confined to the Poly- 
clinic Hospital, in that city. 


Dickerson 


} 
een 


E. Frank Lewis, the well-known wool 
scourer of Lawrence, Mass., has 
presented to the town of Walpole, Mass., 
his ancestral home, together with 
$20,000 to equip and maintain the place 
as acommunity center. It will be known 
as the Bradford Lewis House, in honor 
of his father. 


W. Sackett Duell, general manager 
of the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Co., was married last week to Mrs. 
Annie Livingston Carroll, at her hom« 
in New York City. Only relatives oi 
the couple were present at the wedding 


The sympathy of his friends is offered 
Burton Etherington, of Franklin 
D’Olier & Co., Philadelphia, upon the 
death of his mother, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Etherington. 


Frank J. Hale, general agent of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, leaves this week for 
a month’s vacation in the South. 


J. B. Johnston, formerly manager of 
the ordnance department, Crucible Steel 
Co., of America, Harrison, N. J., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


A. S. Winter, formerly connected as 
advertising and sales manager with the 
Wm. Powell Co., has joined the sales 
force of the Fairbanks Co., Pittsburgh, 
and will represent them in southern 
Ohio. 


J. H. Windle, who as it was recently 
reported in TExTILE Wor Lp, is soon to 
leave for China and Japan in the in- 
terests of the Woonsocket Machine & 
Press Company of Woonsocket, R. I., 
announces that he will make this trip 
not only as selling agent of the above 
mentioned firm, but in the interests of 
The Fales & Jenks Machine Co. and the 
Easton & Burnham Co., both of Paw- 


tucket, as well. He will sail from his 
country Feb. 19 and on his return il) 
cover the West for these firms. 


Maj. D. M. Bates has resigne as 
agent of the Lewiston (Me.) Bleac ‘cry 
& Dye Works, the resignation to bec me 
effective on March 1, and is to become 
associated with Day & Zimmerman, the 
Philadelphia industrial architects and 
engineers. Mr. Bates became associ. ted 
with the Lewiston firm in 1912, ging 
there from Joseph Bancroft & * ons 
Co., Wilmington, Del. In 1917 he was 
granted a leave of absence to engave in 
special war work in Washington, and 
continued in the work until the en: of 


the war, holding the commission of 
major. Russell Gilpin, superinten ent 
of the Lewiston Bleachery & Dye 
Works, will be in charge of the plant 
until Major Bates’ successor has heen 
chosen. 


Carl Schlacter, superintendent of the 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J, 
has been elected chairman of the Indus- 
trial Council of Passaic Wool Manv- 
facturers. 

F. H. Shumway, superintendent for 
the Nockege Mills, Fitchburg, Mass, 
for the past eight years has severed his 
connections with that company. 


Edward J. Entwhistle, formerly over- 
seer of the silk department of the Paul 
Whitin Manufacturing Co., Northbridge, 
Mass., who has taken up his work as 
superintendent and general manager of 
a mill in Reynoldsville, Pa., was pre- 
sented with a desk set, smoking set and 
travelling bag by employes of _ the 
Whitin plant on the eve 
departure. 


of his 

Harry Wildsmith has accepted th 
position as assistant superintendent for 
the Johns-Manville Co., Manville, N. J 
He comes from Philadelphia. 


James C. Bennett has accepted th 
position as assistant superintendent and 
designer for Joseph Hall & Sons, Nor- 
wich, Conn. He comes from Lawrence, 
Mass. 


William Rawley, designer at Amos 
Abbott & Co., Dexter Me., is to become 
superintendent and designer for the 
Wassookeag Woolen Co., Keene, N. H 


Arthur P. Morrill has been elected 
president of the overseers association 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 


Fergus Waters, for the last twelve 
years master mechanic of the Plymouth 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has retired 
from active work. Before leaving he 
was presented several gifts by the em- 
ployes at the mill. 


John Warner, formerly starcher for 
the Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. 
J., has accepted a position with the 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Lyman E, Small, night overseer of 
carding at M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., 
North Andover, Mass., has resigned to 
accept the position of overseer in the 
carding department of the ! 
Woolen Mills, Spokane, Wash. 


James Hunt has accepted the 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Standish Worsted Co., Plymouth, \!ass 
He comes from the Perseverance ‘11/5; 
Providence, R. I. 


William Grindrod has accept: 
position as overseer of weaving f 
Tver Cord Fabrice Co., Columbus 
He comes from London, Ohio. 
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Automatic Control of Textile Processes 


[ is notable that when scientific man- 

agement takes hold of any textile 
factory proposition for the purpose of 
increasing production and reducing ex- 
pense, the organization which is imme- 
diately begun aims at getting facts for 
analysis about every item of the plant's 
operation. These form the only reliable 
basis upon which stable conditions can 
be built. It is rather a curious fact that 
such an analysis usually proceeds to 
gather information which is easily acces- 
sible to every manufacturer by methods 
well known and generally neglected. 
One of the most striking instances of 
this sort is to be found in the much 
neglected use of automatic control and 
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Value of Regulating Devices, Check- 


Up 


comparatively primitive and incomplete. 
It would seem, then, that the logical 
thing to do is to call for full steam ahead 
in all efforts to tie up known facts with 
existing methods, and to follow up every 
advantage discovered by turning its re- 
sults into useful conservation. 

The writer recently visited an up-to- 
date dyehouse, where nothing had been 
spared to make it ideal both as a place 
to work in and as a productive unit of 
the plant. Conditions were healthful, 
cheerful and satisfactory to a progres- 
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SELF-OPERATING TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER APPLIED TO SIZE BOX 


recording instruments which are avail- 
able for every conceivable purpose to- 
day. 

Efforts of most mill managements are 
usually absorbed in grappling with such 
ig problems as labor, costs, marke: con- 
ditions and Government policies. It is 
the exception rather than the rule to find 
a plant where there is in evidence that 
amount of plugging into details of 
waste, lost motion, losses in fuel, and 
losses in spoiled stock, which the aggre- 
gate of these preventable losses would 
clearly justify. And there is no more 
onspicuous field for making these ob- 
servations than that afforded for re- 
search, check-up, and correction which 
modern instrument makers have fur- 
nished with most comprehensive exacti- 
tu les. 

WHAT THE WAR HAS SHOWN 

We may wonder why a people like 
ours should need to be shown the neces- 
ity for saving coal; or further, why 
they should be told that they must save 
uel and certain other commodities, or 
go without them. For it is evident that 
fuel and other saving during the war 
was not the result so much of the desire 
to save, as the pure necessity for it. 
we recognize that we have made a 
permanent gain by our war studies, so 
far as they have gone, and we ought to 

ilize further that they have been but 


sive management from point of 
view. Yet, when a thoroughgoing system 
for improving the methods and increas 


ing the production of operatives through 


every 


out the plant was undertaken, it was 
found that the so-called mysteries o! 
the processes were hardly more than 


myths. Facts which prove this assertion 
beyond question were simply the results 
of experiments conducted by the use of 
easily available control and recording in 
struments, which put practically every 
process beyond the pale of the rule of 
thumb. There was no longet 
tery about it. 


any mys 


SOME DETAILS OF THIS INSTANCE 


To give technical data would be a 
betrayal of confidence which could no: 
be considered here, but the facts may be 
illustrated in a general way in this man- 
ner: 

Where in some methods of treating 
certain textiles in process liquors it was 
considered essential to continue the 
process for a certain length of time, it 
was found that the vital elements were 
not time at all, but certain strengths of 
ingredients in the liquors, and above all, 
temperatures controlled and kept con- 
stant. With this went a system, not of 
guessing whether the control devices 
were operating reliably, but a practice 
of testing with recording instruments 


and Recording 


Instruments 


which told the truth, whenever applied 
to one process after another. In passing 
1; may be remarked that this check-up 
produced a sutticient amount of valu 
able data to make the use of such records 


not only valuable, but indispensable, 
after their charts were available for 
comparison. And these charts, in their 


character, were identical with the 
analyses based upon enormously more 
costly records caretully gathered for 
study of the labor and turnover prob- 
lems, excepting that they contained tech- 
nical instead of social data 

VALUE OF COMPARATIVE DATA 


As a rule a single chart of a recording 
instrument is usually of very little inter- 
est. But when a study of the relation 
of carefully kept charts is made, in con- 
junction with other operating causes 
which previously were not understood to 
influence these records, facts are dis- 
covered whose value is understood only 
to those who know the significance of 
obtaining hidden information. 


It is natural to be skeptical of such 
a proposition, but when, in going from 
plant to plant, one notes in one dye- 
house or bleachery a set of conditions 
that are almost intolerable to operatives, 
and in another a set that is so different 
that it is like going from dog days into 
October weather, from one place to the 
other, the explanation dees not lie with 
the manufacturing influences, but in 
something which is far more subtle. It 
is in the kind of initiative that is wrapped 
up in the package known as the general 
manager that makes the chief difference, 
not the class or kinds of goods handled, 
nor the climate, or labor conditions of 
the place. 


One kind of manager understands the 
value of comparative data; the other 1s 
likely to believe that there is no such 


animal to be found in his particular bath 


wick. Is it necessary for “ scientific” 


management to show us how to gather 
such data? It can be learned that way, 
but the service at the disposal of textile 
plants in this country today from instru 
ment makers is more than superficially 
scientific. It is exact, detailed, helpful 
and persistent—and little aporeciated by 
many manufacturers. 


THE USE OF CONTROLLERS 


It is generally true that use of devices 
for controlling pressures, temperatures 
and densities results from difficulties 
from not controlling them; or from leav 
ing this control to the haphazard of the 
unreliable human element. This attitude 
is natural, but it is not up to date 
Neither does it make use of opportunities 
for study, research and improvement 
which exact information gives. It does 
not seem logical to wait for some serious 
fault such as loss of help, depreciation 
of operative’s health, or worse still, 
labor troubles, to call attention to prob 
lems which could be and should be at- 
tacked most aggressively without cessa- 
tion, year in, year out. But observation 
of many textile power house, dyehouse 
and finishing departments show a 
myriad of conditions easily improved by 
thoroughgoing study and check-up, both 
of what is being done elsewhere, and in 
ascertaining what are the specific con- 
ditions peculiar to each particular case. 
There is no mode of procedure which so 
thoroughly prepares the road for prog 
first to put all technical pro- 
cedures of a plant under the best control 
obtainable, and then to keep a record of 
their performances, with details of cost, 
labor, etc., to go with them for compara- 
tive study. 


ress as 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 


But however reliable may be the struc- 
ture of control devices, and they are 
wonderfully well made, they need 
checking up, and many of them should 
he accompanied by permanent recording 
instruments. 
temperatures. 


This is especially true of 
It is not enough to put 
temperature control devices onto some 
equipment. There should be available a 
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good set of recording thermometers, 
which may be applied at regular inter- 
vals for study of performances, and to 
enable gathering data both of internal 
and extraneous influences. If with these 
records, contemporary records are kept 
of pressures, densities, strengths of regu- 
lar process liquors, boiling solutions, 
dyes for special uses, etc., there is almost 
no end of progressive data made avail- 
able in a form which has special value 
to every manufacturer. For it is the 
advance information obtainable in this 
way which gives the greatest advantages 
in the trade. The cost of these instru- 
ments is ridiculously low compared with 
the value which they render in data 
available for study. 

SERVICE OF INSTRUMENT MAKERS 

In considering this subject, it is not 
necessary for any one man to proceed 
alone. Advice from practical, everyday 
sort of people who are broadly familiar 


with many plants is available. Instru- 
ment makers, and the people who apply 
control devices to all sorts of conditions 
in the textile field, are only too willing 
to consult with anybody and explain the 
great advantages possible only when 
comparative information is available. To 
this can then be added the line of individ- 
ual effort which alone will bring out 
the best in each plant. When an inkling 
is gleaned of the difference between con 
ditions as they exist, and what might be, 
with real economy in the bargain, the 
possibilities of technical study and an- 
alytical comparisons appeal with a real 
lure to progressive people. 

When one considers that in the treat- 
ment of all liquors for textile processes, 
certain temperatures are most desirable, 
it is hard to understand why anything 
else is tolerated. If a boiling solution, 
for instance, is wanted, it is useless to 
apply more steam after a temperature of 
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212 degrees F. is reached, and after that 
point, an almost insignificant amount of 
steam will keep the liquors at the 
quired point. Yet it is the rule rather 
than the exception to find steam being 
let into process kettles for hours after 
the right temperature is reached, ap- 
parently because it is nobody’s business 
to pay strict attention to shutting off of 
the heat at the right time, and there- 
after adjusting the steam flow to the 
small amount actually needed. 

How common it is to have dyeing 
machines fouled up, and the surround- 
ing air made almost unbearable from the 
escaping volatilized gases of dyestuffs 
which boil over in many plants. The 
losses of fuel in the wasted steam, loss 
of labor in the cleaning up, the losses of 
time in handling, losses of dyestuffs, and 


re 


lowered morale of the environment are 
specific results of such conditions. They 
are easily rectified by the application o 
control devices, and the latter are easily 
checked up by recording thermometers, 
either applied at stated intervals, or per- 
manently requiring a daily report chart 
to be sent to headquarters demonstrating 
the record of results. 
USE OF CONDENSER WATER 

It is commonly found that use of hot 
water from apparatus is 
made in warming 
bathing rooms, and in other rooms. The 
temperature of this water is often a 
very capricious matter, and oftentimes 
the whole utility or comfort of places 
served by this sort of water is lowered 
by the fact that water is sometimes too 
hot or too cool. At times live 


condensing 


lavatories, coils in 


steam 
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to bring it up 


temperature, o1 


should be added to it 


required more 





cold water should be applied to the con- 
dense 

In cases involving the movement of 
heavy valves, the actual control of such 


valves requires a motive power 


than the mere diaphragm action 


mn of the 
simple direct acting valves. Such re- 
quirements are met by use of compressed 
air, or electric mot 
heavy valves. 


air iS now 


rs to move especially 
Inasmuch as compressed 
available in many mills, its 
use in this connection is possible without 
perceptible extra load on compressors 
The cost of control equipment is insigni- 
ficant when compared with the direct 
results obtainable, and in the indirect re- 
sults in improved environment, and 
elevated morale of the 


workers This 
latter is becoming one of the most tangi 
ble of all items being striven for today, 
for its value is one of that indispensable 
type which cannot be purchased by dol- 
lars and cents. Eliminating the human 
factor from petty jobs is one of the big 
things in its attainment. 

Proper use of control and recording 
equipment makes use of the handy man, 
who is perhaps a man who has been in- 
jured and is being coddled 
old fashioned and expensive 


along, an 
employe. 
He could be and should be made a better 
producer by expanding his duties in 
many other directions besides adjusting 
valves. A silent set of watchers will do 
this far less expensively and more re- 


Points on Buying Caustic Soda 


Trade Custom That Has Persisted 


in Spite 


of Its 


By Charles F. Goldthwait 


” spite of the fact that caustic soda 
is one of the most common of th 
chemicals used in textile manufacturing, 
it is still bought on a peculiar and quit 
unsatisfactory 
eral 


basis. Inquiries to sev 
manufacturers brought out in an 
unusually striking way some points that 
should be common knowledge. 

In the first place caustic is usually 
quoted on the basis of per cent. sodium 
oxide, the standard strength being 76 
This does not mean however 76 actual 
per cent., but is figured on the basis of 
the New York and Liverpool test of 
ancient date, using an old incorrect 
chemical equivalent for calculating the 
analysis. The true value of 76 per cent. 
New York and Liverpool is a little un- 
der 74 per cent. actual sodium oxide. 

Caustic soda is manufactured by som 
firms which actually tests 76 per cent 
and in judging quotations the basis of 
test must be known and carefully con- 
sidered, as this 76 would run 78.45 on 
the N. Y. and L. 

To make our first points clear the fig- 
ures in Table 1 are given from the pub- 
lished tables, the first column being the 
N. Y. and L. test as usually quoted on 
the market, the second the actual per 
cent. oxide as it would be determined 
from analysis, and the third the equiva- 
lent per cent. of sodium hydrate which 
is the actual caustic soda. 


TABLE 1 

N. Y. and Actual Actual 
L. Oxide. Hydrate. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent 
74.32 72 92.90 
74.84 72.5 93.55 
75.35 73 94.19 
75.87 73.5 94.84 
76.39 74 95.48 
76.90 74.5 96.13 


liably than he ever could, And with 
them may be had a graphic record of 
what has heen done 
Deficiencies 
77.42 75 96.77 
77.94 75.5 97.32 
78.45 76 98.06 
78.97 76.5 98.71 


It is of course to be understood that 
a chemist in making an analysis could 
report his result in terms of either test 
covered by the table. Here, however, 
appears another difficulty. From the 
fact that the amount of any given mate- 
rial in a substance being analyzed can 
be reported in terms of an equivalent 
amount of something else has arisen 
the habit of reporting caustic in terms 
of sodium oxide, the latter being in a 
sense a constituent of caustic. 
NaOH Na H 
: O+0 
NaOH Na H 
2 molecules caustic equal 1 molecule of 
oxide and 1 of water. 
Similarly sodium carbonate can be re 


solved into sodium oxide and _ other 
materials and more or less of this car- 
bonate (soda ash) occurs in all com- 


mercial caustic. 


REPORT MAY BE MISLEADING 


The result is that the rated value of 
the caustic is too high in proportion to 
the amount of carbonate that it contains 
and in some cases may be quite mislead- 
ing. In fact it may be for a 
sample with a high oxide rating to be 
actually lower in caustic than some other 
sample with a lower oxide test. 

This can be 


possible 


seen from Table 3 but 
can be shown more clearly by some 
imaginary analyses using round num- 
bers which are easily within the range 
of commercial goods. Assume that 
three samples of caustic each contain 
214% salt and other impurities, not 
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ncluding carbonate, and that they 
‘ontain the amounts of alkali indicated 
n the first two columns of Table 2. The 
hird column shows the sodium oxide 
is it would be reported by analysis. 


TABLE 2 
Sodium Actual 
iydrate Carbonate. Oxide. 
Caustic) (Soda ash) (Na,O) 
ver Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
96 1.5 75.28 
94.6 3.0 75.00 
93 4.5 74.72 


The first would be a first class caustic 
ilthough not testing up to 76% actual 
NasO. The last is a poor caustic 
though it would come up to 77% on 
the N. Y. and L. test as can be seen 
irom Table 1. For a drop in caustic 
strength of 3% there is only a drop of 
i little over 4% in actual sodium oxide 
when the impurity is largely made up of 
arbonate. 

To be perfectly definite quotations on 
he oxide basis should be made in terms 
f actual oxide equivalent to actual 
caustic. It would be better still to 
specify the per cent. sodium hydrate 
actual). To introduce either of these 
terms into the trade at the present time 
would cause much confusion as many 
dealers (not manufacturers) do not un- 
derstand the terms involved. The writer 
would therefore suggest that if it is 
necessary not to depart from trade prac- 
tices the simplest specification covering 
caustic purchase by analysis would be a 
statement of the per cent. sodium oxide 
on the N. Y. and L., or actual test, as 
long as it is definitely understood which 
is meant, and a statement of the maxi- 
mum limit of sodium carbonate in actual 
per cent. From these data the chemist 
can readily calculate the actual sodium 
hydrate if necessary and later check 
shipments by analysis. 

A further custom which sometimes ap- 
pears and might be used by an un- 
scrupulous dealer to catch the unwary 
is the quotation on the basis of 60% 
oxide to which 16/60 must be added to 
get the price of 76%. This seems a use- 
less calculation but is quite harmless if 
detinitely specified. 

To indicate the average of commer- 
cial caustics the analyses in Table 3 are 
given, all from different manufacturing 
sources with the exception of two or 
three figures inserted by the writer from 


his own tests to fill in omissions, 
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depends on what impurities are con- 
tained in it. A and C in Table 3 are 
both good caustics and are practically 
equal in actual caustic strength. A tests 
76% actual oxide or 78.5 N. Y. and L. 
because the impurity is nearly all car- 
bonate which contributes to these fig- 
ures. C would be rated as 74% actual 
or 76% N. Y. and L. because the im- 
purity is largely salt which does not 
contribute to the oxide test. For prac- 
tically all if not all purposes one would 
be as good as the other. 

Even F tests 76% N. Y. and L. but it 
is distinctly inferior in the amount of 
actual caustic. It should be obtainable 
at a lower price and only bought after 
careful consideration as to the effect of 
the impurities on whatever process is in 
question. It is therefore clearly shown 
that the oxide test alone is not a satis- 
factory specification. 

A PROBLEM FOR THE LABORATORY 

Whether the _ so-called high test 
caustic commands a premium is for the 
purchasing agent to find out when he 
is in the market for the goods. Whether 
it is worth more is a problem in chem- 
ical analysis for the laboratory, although 
it can be judged if complete analyses 
are furnished with quotations. It is 
reasonable to suppose that caustic has 
a value in proportion to its actual caustic 
content and this is probably true with- 
in certain limits, but in the case of 
caustic we have not only the factors 
of freight and handling of extra weight 
in a weaker product but also the possible 
effects of the impurities on textile 
operations 

A few years ago a product of the 
following analysis was offered to a 
bleachery at an attractive low price: 


Sodium oxide actual 73% 
Sodium hydrate .. 92.1 
Sodium carbonate ..... 2.8 
Sodium chloride ... 3.55 


The balance to make up 100% con- 
sisted partly of a sludge which appeared 
on dissolving and contained considerable 
amounts of iron. Such a product was 
obviously not suited to the purpose and 
was not used. 

Impurities that are not so prominent 
may also be objectionable. For example 
several authorities have stated that 
neutral salts interfere with the saponify- 
ing action of caustic on cotton wax and 
its dissolving effect on protein maate- 


TABLE 3 
A B c D E F G 
Sodium hydrate ......... -- 95.81% 95.52% 96.25% NYL 97 93.7% 94.74% 
(Actual pure caustic) to 96.8 to 97.27 
Sodium carbonate ........ 3.19 iItel.e «0 1.4 . 2.06 1.78 
i Fae ae : to 1.6 
Sodium chloride ............. 2.77 1 ; 3.76 3.53 
(Common salt) ... ae to 1.25 
RE MEI ak einer e 6:9 aig a aap 2 76.1 75.6 74 78.53 76.25 74.47 
(ACCA MgO) cccccscsecseccs to to to to 
76.4 74.9 75.83 75.5 
Sodium oxide N. Y. and L.... 78.5 we (Bho 77.7 76.17 76.87 
(Usual commercial test)..... to 
77.9 


In a few cases sulphates and other 
slight impurities were given but these 
ire not essential to the main points of 
this discussion. 

Caustic soda is always understood to 
he 76% N. Y. and L. as already noted 
unless definitely stated to the contrary. 
Some manufacturers can reach 76% 
actual and are inclined to favor selling 

| this basis, probably because some of 
their competitors cannot reach this fig- 
ure. The manufacturers who do not 
get above 76% N. Y. and L. seem to 
prefer this rating probably because the 
figures 76 carry more weight with most 
buyers than the basis on which it is 
calculated. They would be excluded 
trom competing for business where a 
specification was drawn for 76% actual. 
Here however is one of the main points 
0! the whole discussion in some cases 
a 76% N. Y. and L. may be as good a 
caustic as another 76% actual. It all 





rials present in the cotton. Such neutral 
salts include sodium chleride and a 
caustic like the following should be 
looked upon with suspicion unless it can 
be definitely shown that it answers the 
purpose. 
Sodium oxide actual 71.4 
Sodium hydrate . : . 89.85 
Sodium carbonate 3.2 
Sodium chloride 

This sample represented a car lot that 
contained over 514% of common salt. 


Similarly the impurities in caustic for 
other purposes like mercerizing or soap 


making should be taken into account and 
limits specified if necessary. 

A complete specification of course in- 
cludes packing, delivery and similar de- 
tails and may have to include a refer- 
ence to referee laboratory in case of 
disagreement of analysis. 

Caustic also varies in hardness, some 
of the solid having been particularly 
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HARRISON, N. J. 


MILWAUKEE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SPECIFICATION 


TURKEY RED OIL 


Nopco Specification Turkey Red 


Oil as the name implies is sold strictly 


on analysis, with a definite guarantee 


behind it as to its strength, purity, and 
constituents. 


Every barrel is made under strict 
laboratory control, from pure No. I 
Castor Oil only, and will be found of 
full stated strength, free from adul- 
terants, and absolutely uniform at all 


times. 


When you buy Nopco Specification 
Turkey Red Oil you know exactly 
what you are buying, and why 
shouldn't you? ‘There is no guess- 


work or uncertainty, one barrel is just 


the same as another in every respect. 


As a progressive executive you owe 


it to your business to investigate our 
specification policy of selling. We 
shall be glad indeed to tell you more 
about it. 


National Oil Products Company 


General Sales Offices: 


PLANTS: 


WAREHOUSES 


GLOVERSVILLE 
PEABODY 








New York 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cotton Yarn Glazing 














Our Specialty 


D 
WINDING *,; — TUBING 


CONING 'N_, DOUBLING 


A Dyeing, Glazing’and Winding Plant 
in New York City 


If you want efficiency in your daily production, 
have all your cotton yarn converting done com- 
pletely in one plant—OURS, and receive goods 
ready for your loom, knitting or braiding machine. 


Save Time, Freight and Express Charges 


The Stienen Dyeing Co., Inc. 
342 West 14th Street 
New York City 
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lifficult to break up. If not caused by 
)bjectionable impurities, which seem to 
work the other way, such trouble is 
avoided entirely by using a caustic dis- 
solving device that takes whole drums 
after stripping off the iron or by sus- 
pending the cake on a grate inside the 
top of the dissolving tank. The metal 
need not be taken off and if opened up 
a little the caustic will go entirely and 
‘eadily into solution without steam and 
s ready to use after merely stirring up. 

Where the ordinary drums of solid 
caustic of about 700 Ibs. weight are not 
convenient, or where smaller units are 
ised at one time, drums of one or two 
hundred pounds of solid can be ob- 
tained and where continuous small 
weighings are to be made the need is 
filled by ground caustic. The latter 
keeps best in iron drums and can be ob- 
tained in a small size as well as the 
usual 400 Ib. container. A stock solu- 
tion can of course be used as well as 
small amounts of the dry caustic for 
many purposes. A careful choice of the 
proper containers and form of caustic 
will supply any operation without the 
storage of broken drums, both danger- 
ous and wasteful, and with compara- 
tively little waste in handling. 

Nobody in particular seems to be to 
blame for the unscientific method of 
selling and it appears to be one of the 
trade customs that has persisted through 
a great many years in spite of its de- 
ficiencies. Any inquirer will find that 
the real manufacturers are perfectly 
willing and glad to sell caustic on the 
basis of its actual strength as determined 
by analysis. 
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Balancing the Strains Which Exist in 
Woven Cloth 


In a paper presented recently before 
the Society of Dyers and Colorists, at 
Bradford, England, Eber Midgley stated 
that a woven fabric as it left the loom 
was more or less a mass of unbalanced 
strains, and unless those strains were 
balanced there would be a tendency for 
the fibers and yarns to shrink irreg- 
ularly and give the fabric a wrinkled 
and cockled appearance. The correct 
degree of pressure and tension was an 
essential factor. The lower the quality 
of material, the greater variation there 
was in: the length and diameter of the 
fiber, and the greater necessity for crab- 
bing to prevent uneven shrinkage. 

Continuing Mr. Midgley stated that 
with regard to mechanical manipulation, 
to a certain extent the limit appeared 
to have been reached in the types of raw 
materials and the structure of varns em- 
ployed in the manufacture of textiles. 
There was, however, no limitation to the 
mechanical efficiency of the manipula- 
tion of the materials employed and the 
‘hemical treatment of those materials 
to provide them with new and improved 
properties. No section of the textile in- 
dustry offered so many opportunities for 
original research and experiment in this 
respect as the dyeing and finishing sec- 
tion, There appeared to be a great op- 
ortunitv. for further application of 
‘hemical methods in cloth-finishing for 
obtaining improved handle, appearance, 
irmness and permanency of finish, in 
addition to providing fabrics with new 
properties. 

Defects in woven fabrics often caused 
serious loss to spinners and manufac- 
turers, and their prevalence had appar- 
ently increased, as the standard of per- 
fection was higher twenty years ago 


TEXTILE 


than it was now. This was shown by 
the increased number of burlers and 
menders employed. The most serious 
irregularity and the most difficult to ac- 
count for was styled “crimps.” This 
was developed during the dyeing and 
finishing process, where the moisture 
developed the shrinking properties in- 
herent in the fabric. Uneven shrinkage 
and movement of the fiber indicated an 
absence of uniformity in either materials 
or treatment. 


Uneven conditioning of yarn on bob- 
bins, so extensively practised at the 
present time, was to a considerable ex- 
tent responsible for this type of defect. 
The outer layer of yarn on a spool re- 
ceived all the moisture applied—with 
the result that mechanical and, in some 
instances, chemical alteration took place 
—while the yarn under pressure nearer 
the centre of the spool was not affected 
to the same degree. These conditions 
very often resulted during dyeing and 
finishing in indefinable stripes being 
caused across the piece, of varying dark 
and light stripes of color, due to greater 
absorption of light by the portions of 
the yarn unevenly conditioned. 


If the length of the pick on the bobbin 
was equal to the width of the woven 
cloth or a multiple of it, the unevenness 
caused by uneven conditioning would 
be fairly evenly distributed in the cloth. 
In other cases the defect would be 
noticeable. 


During the discussion which followed, 
Professor Midgley said that one manu- 
facturer who had been troubled with 
streakiness had removed the defect by 
altering the pick on the bobbin, and he 
also refused to use yarn which had been 
over-conditioned. Instead, an _ allow- 


ance was made to the spinner for the 
moisture otherwise added. 





Business Literature 


BROWN PysoMETERS. 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Brown Instru- 


This catalog, known as No. 12, con 
tains 88 pages, 8 x 10% inches, and 150 
illustrations. It is filled with real in- 
formation on the subject of pyrometers 
given in plain language so as to be in- 
telligible to anyone. The catalog also 
gives valuable information regarding 
resistance thermometers, recording ther- 
mometers, pressure gauges, draft 
gauges, tachometers, time and operation 
recorders and other instruments of the 
Brown line. The growing appreciation 
in the textile industries of the value of 
controlling, indicating and recording in- 
struments makes this publication es- 
pecially timely. 


Business News 





Enlarging Sirrine Office 

The engineering office of J. E. Sir- 
rine, Greenville, S. C., is being en- 
larged so that the capacity will be more 
than doubled. This expansion is made 
necessary the unusual amount of 
work being done by this concern. The 
drafting offices of J. E. Sirrine are the 
largest south of Boston and are among 
the largest in this country. The entire 
plant is equipped with the most mod- 
ern architectural devices and new ideas 
are carried out in all departments. 


by 
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| Textile Sodas 


For All Textile Purposes 








We Offer the Textile Trade 


Analyzed Alkalies 


For All Scouring, Washing, Fulling, 
Kiering, Bleaching and 


Finishing Operations 


Caustic Soda for Mercerizing 


Our Technical Service Dept. 


Will be glad to give you, free of charge, full 
information on the Composition, Properties 
and Correct Use of all Alkalies used in the 
Textile Industries. 


Buy on Specification 
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The Solvay Process Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ALKALIES 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


NOLL TA 





Hutchinson, Kan. 





Detroit, Mich. 


Selling Agents 
WING & EVANS, Inc. 
22 William Street, New York 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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Color and Co-Operation | 
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WE OFFER YOU BOTH 





6 UR ORGANIZATION 

includes experts in the 
application of colors to tex- 
tiles and leather. 
the service 


There- 
fore, , which we 
are equipped to render, is a 
fundamental element vital- 
ly contributing to our suc- 
cess. We have the COLOR 
it 
promptly at your factory, 
and will CO-OPERATE 


with you in obtaining the 


you need, can deliver 


best results in your Dye- 
house. 


Our Copyrighted Terms 
“ JENYL” 


We apply to our DIRECT COTTON 
Colors 


“KATHETON ” 


We apply to our SULPHUR Colors 





JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street, Boston 
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Eagle Finishing 
400 Mill 500 Mill 
C. P. Special 


Famous N 
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Blue River Crystal 


HESE STARCHES 

are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and 
standardized methods. 
PURITY and UNIFORM- 
ITY are secured by accurate 
laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFI- 
CIENCY are proven by the 


constantly increasing number 
of exacting cotton manufacturers who 
are getting satisfactory results by 
using our STARCHES especially 
selected for their conditions. 
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Recommendations are based upon 


intelligent investigation of each 


individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO, 
17 Battery Place, New York 


"Starch 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Continuous Dyeing Machine for 
Fe It Goods 


T nical Editor: 


are in the market for a dyeing 

hine that will take a piece of cloth 30 

ou s, 60 inches wide, in cuts up to 60 
y s, these to be run through full width 
fr a roll or truck and to lay out smooth 
wt in the dyeing machine and then pass 
through a rinsing tank or box onto a rell 
ol ruck. Our dyer calls the machine a 


two-compartment dyeing machine. Perhaps 
you can suggest something for our purpose. 
(3717) 

(he type of machine suggested by 
your dyer is excellent for the purpose. 
[hese machines are called ‘‘continuous 
dyeing machines,” and have spreaders 
to keep the goods full width and free 
from wrinkles. They are also made 
with more than two compartments, de- 
pending upon the class of dyeing to be 
done, and are provided with upper and 
lower immersion rollers besides squeeze 


rollers between each compartment, if 
desired. Of course, the compartments 
may have a heating coil, should it be 


necessary 


Stretch in Finishing Lawn 
Editor 

We are desirous of learning the per¢ 
of actual stretch or 
combed lawn, 40 inches, 88 x 8&0 8.50 
manufactured by 
the 


sample 


hnical 


entage 
gain in bleaching 


grey reliable HKastern 
manufacturers, 


the 


width and 
attached 


desire to 


finish ap- 
As 
know 


proximating 
the 
practice of 


op- 


posed to above, we the 


trade reputable bleacheries as 


to the actual yardage returned under the 
same conditions. We understand that the 
same count and weight of the same size 


yarns and practically the same length staple 


of the same grade of cotton, shows variable 


results even when bleached by the same 
bleachery and same finish It is the ac- 
cepted and known average percentage that 


we desire to know (3732) 

[he finished sample is approximately 
40 inches wide. <A_ bleachery would 
probably require ,a working loss of 1 
to 2 per cent. to finish the goods to this 
width. We do not believe any finishing 
plant can handle it on a working loss 
ot less than 1 per cent., whereas they 
would probably not require more than 
2 per cent. The reason for this is that 
the finished width approximates closely 
the grey width, and there would be no 
gain in length, whereas there would be 
a slight loss in headings which would 
have to be cut off. It would be im- 
possible to make any appreciable gain 
n finishing these goods unless the fin- 
ished width were 1 to 1% inches nar- 
rower than the grey width, 


In the matter of variable results as 
regards stretch in bleaching and finish 
ing goods made from the same count 
of yarns, and practically the same 


length of staple and grade of cotton, 
would say that such variations do occur 
and sometimes are unaccountable. It 
Is fact that goods woven on different 
<es of looms may give slightly dif- 
ferent 


results. The treatment of the 

m before it is manufactured, that 
is, as regards the conditions under 
Viich it has been sorted, has been 
shown to give some variation. Then 
also true that the treatment of the 
goods in the cloth rooms of the grey 
foods mills also affects results as re- 
wicds stretch in the finishing plant. 
F example, where the goods are 


hed in the grey goods mill before 
ping to the bleacher they may be 





Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 


the 


best 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEX- 


TILE WORLD JOURNAL. 
sible. 
can be given which will be of immediate 
others in the same lire. Inyuiries 
ments, methods of management, 


legitimate discussion on the views 


Inquirers should give 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent In 


pertaining to 
the markets, 
expressed. 


the fullest information and data pos- 

this way answers 

technical value to the correspondent and to 
textile processes, machinery improve- 

etc., are especially invited as well as any 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the 


name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


If the question is 
investigation, a charge 


not of general 


covering the cost 


advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 


slightly stretched, which 
results in the finishing plant 


affects the 


Particulars of Tire Fabrics 


Technical Editor 


Kindly advise us which yarn should be 
the stronger in a woven piece of tire fabric 
the warp, or the filling Does your answer 
apply to all kinds of goods? Also, what 
should the average contraction of the warp 
and filling be, and what is a fair stretch to 
allow during frictioning We are enclosing 
a sample of our fabric and would ke to 
have you tell us what the different twists 
are n the selvage ind what are the ad 
Vantages of using right and left hand twists 
in the same strand of yarn Will you also 
advise us at what temperature this cloth 
should be dried to find the moisture 

(3750) 

In the first question the writer as 

sumes that the enquirer is referring 


to the breaking strength of the fabric. 
The filling will always be found to be 


the stronger. In every case where the 
tests have been made at a certain re 
search bureau of national reputation 
the filling was found to be the stronger 
The average contraction will depend 
wholly upon the kind of yarn being 


used, but striking an average of four 
different kinds, the contraction 
found to be 16 per cent 


was 
for warp and 


10 per cent. for filling. To secure one 
hundred yards of fabric, you must hay: 
116 vards of warp varn: a 60-inch 
fabric will be 66 inches in the reed. 

As to what a fair stretch would be 
during frictioning, it would depend 
wholly on the local conditions, each 


mill having conditions to meet that are 
different from other 
one would have 


mills Therefore, 


to know the conditions 


before replying. 


The advantages of using a right and 
left hand twist in the selvage yarn is 
that it makes a stronger and firmer 
strand of yarn for the filling to pull 
against, and the result is a firmer and 
tiner finished piece of cloth Another 
advantage is that the selvage lies flat 
and does not curl up. The first twist 
in the sample is regular, the second 
twist is regular, the single varn is a 


reverse 

The temperature at which to dry out 
the moisture is two hours at 100 degrees 
Centigrade, or 2312 


twist 


degrees Fahrenheit 
in an electric oven 
vacuum being made at 
present time, and the same 
be secured at 50 degrees 
and 105 degrees Fahrenheit 


Tests in an electric 
the 


results can 


oven are 


Centigrad 


\ mill man replies as follows: Tir 
duek must be as equal as possible in 
strength. both warp and filling way 


The filling runs into the cloth without 
any friction, while the warp is subject 
to the friction of the harnesses and 
reed. But the beating up of the filling 
weakens it to some extent, so that sley 
and pick being equal (which is usually 
the case in tire duck), the breaking 
strength of the cloth should be nearly 
equal both ways. This answer does not 
apply to all kinds of goods. It only 
applies to fabrics that are woven for 


interest to 
may be 


textile readers and involves expensive 


made, of which the inquirer will be 
special purposes, such as tire duck, ai 
plane fabrics, gas mask cloths, ete 
Chere is no hard and fast rule gov 
erning contraction, either in warp or 
fhlling The contraction in the warp ts 
governed by the tension on the warp 
while weaving and the strength of the 
illing lf the warp is run. slack, it 
will bend around the filling; if the 
warp is run tight it will bury itself 
more or less in the filling, particularly 
if the tilling is of a soft nature. Apart 
from the tensior r friction in the 
shuttles, the filling goes in the cloth 
tree It the tilling is verv strong and 


hard (as in the sample submitted) the 


warp will not make much impression on 
The best way determine the con 
traction 1S to Wweay a vard with a 
average tensio1 Phen proceed € 
lows 
Cut anv number ot inches from the 
cloth, (preferably 10 inches, but at 
smaller amount will do) ake out a 
hread tt warp, wet it oO ake out all 
crimp, and then measure the thread; 
subtract cloth length from — thread 


length, and calculate the’ contraction 
filling, measure 
the reed, then 
the woven cloth, subtract cloth 


from ind 


To get contraction ot 
he width of warp in 
measure 
width calculate 


width reed 


the contractior 

he sample submitted has contracted 
about 1514 per cent. in the warp 
6 per cent. in the filling 
inferred that 
under greate1 


and 
about 


the 
and 
weaker in the 


It must not be 


warp 
being strain tension 
cloth 
the filling is not under much 
when the the ac 

n of the whilk the 
pick has a the fill 


tibers 


in weaving, will he 


for while 
strain leaving 


reed 


te ndenc\ to 


shuttle, 
beating in 
weaken 
ing 
Preventing Vendering of 


Dved 


Hosiery 
Technical Editor 

We manufacture half hose nm the wordy 
of which is used ombed pee irn and 
one strand Japan silk We want ly 
these goods using sulphur black aT ‘ 
dye the cotton and leave the k undyed 
making a mottled effect We then want 
to cross dye these same goods with an acid 
olor, using 4 per cent. acetic acid to throw 
the color on the silk and topping off with 
1 per cert. sulphuric acid We should have 
xplained that before cross dyeing the 
goods ar thoroughly washed ind we would 
ke to Know if any chemica reactior 

irs to tender the goods because rf 
passed through the bove process We ar 
nclosing herewith sample of tl goods dyed 
in the sulphur black bath, and samp! 
showing the cross dyeing (3736) 


Tendering of these goods may be prt 
vented by passing the material after the 


tinal dyeing with acid colors, through 
a bath of water containing a small quan 
tity of format of soda, or acetate of 
soda \s a rule, about 3 pounds of 
either of these two chemicals to 100 


gallons of water will be found sufficient. 
Without after-treating with some such 
chemical as above mentioned, there is 


a possibility that remaining traces of 


of our ability, 


sulphuric acid 11 
colton and Ci 


When after-treated with 


formate or acetate of soda, should 


ipon the 


dering 


there be present traces of a munera 


l 
acid, such as sulphuric, an immediat 


decomposition of the acetat (or forn 


ate ) with a neutralization of the 


occur®rs, 


mr ‘ 
mineral acid. and liberation of the o1 


which is not injurious 


soda af 


At id 
Such « 


Lallic 


salts of 


the last 


cotton reanic 


always added to wash water 


Bleaching Wool Blankets 


rechnical Editor 

As a matter of information will you plea 
idvise me through your columns why) 
not possible and practical to bleach woo 
yarn prior to weaving it into blankets with 
colored borders‘ As early all t nket 
are made attractive by veaving in colores 
borders of lively dye ind since none 
these dyes, as far as I in find out by 
haustive trials, are fast alkaline washing 
ind bleaching treatment if said blankets 
ire peroxide bleached the wlors fade 
tre stripped eaving it best dead shade 
which are unattractive rhus woole 
blanket are universally ulphur-bleaches 
through which they go back to a dirt 
yellow after exposur ind washing, not tr 
say anything of th tnost disagreeat 
ulphur odor adhering to the new blanket 
Would it not be better to ich blanket 
by the peroxid bleact (3741) 

The principal reason why woole: 
varns intended for the manufacture « 
white blankets are not bleached by any 


preparatory to weaving 
account of the probability that spots ot 


process 1S ol 


other disfigurations difficult to remove 
might deface them during the 
quent mechanical operations 


subse 


The bleachyig of manufactured blank 
the sulphur method 1 
largely a mechanical and 
offers advantages so far 


ets by house 
proposition, 
as cost is col 
cerned over the peroxide process men 
It is not 


selection 


tioned by this correspondent. 
a matter which the 
of the colors used for dyeing the yarns 


concerns 


employed for the headings, becauss 
dyes are available that will withstand 
both the sulphur house bleach and_ the 


pe roxide ble ach 


blankets ulti 
to a yellowish tone o1 
exposure, etc., this 1s the property ol! 
he wool and not of the bleach, but a 
to odor, if the blankets, 
the house, 
are washed in water containing a trac 
of oil of vitriol, and then finally washed 
volume of 
although 
discoloration 


\s to sulphur bleached 


mately changing 


is soon as they 


are removed trom sulphur 


1 
| 
I 


In a large water, no odor 


the 
exists 


will tendency of 
later 
this discoloration of 


should not be 


remain, 
Regarding 
‘white” wool, it 
overlooked that the qual 
itv of soap used for scouring has a dis 
tinct influence upon the permanent 
the finished goods 
peroxide bleach is 
will the ultimate consume 
difference in 


whiteness of 
that the 
permanent, 

the 


Grant 
ing mor 


for cost ? 


pay 


Stitches to the Inch 


Editor 
making 


Technieal 


We are half 160 needle 


hose on 


machines, using 12s yarn Kindly let me 

know how many stitches there should be 

to the inch. (3745) 
The hose should have not less than 


18 needles and not more than 20 needles 
to the inch, the 
taken the day after the socks have been 
dyed and dried, as this is the condition 
in which they are sold 


measurement to be 
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Sin le Bath D ein of Cotton 
: and Silk Hosier 
= If you are experiencing trouble in obtaining uniformity in shadings, or have to | 
ba A... resort to more than one bath in the dyeing of combination cotton and silk ho- | 
y PHI E ; ; . . = 
FA siery, we suggest that you substitute P. A. E. Dyes for those you are now using. — 
e = 
= Only one bath will be necessary, and we guarantee that the shade produced will _ 
= be identical with that shown in the Standard Color Card. i 
= Our chemists will be glad to co-operate with you. Write us regarding your © 
= requirements. : 
: BOURSE BUILDING, ; PHILADELPHIA, . iE 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Main Office 5 - 98 John Street KA oe New York City 





W* offera GENERAL LINE of DYESTUFFS 
which, however, includes many SPECIALTIES 


invaluable to the textile trade. 


To accomplish this our stock consists of both our 
OWN MANUFACTURE and DIRECT IM- 
PORTATIONS. 


Our laboratory force is composed of PRACTICAL 
MEN, eminently fitted to solve COLOR PROB- 
LEMS, and who are at your SERVICE. 





BOSTON FACTORIES CHICAGO 
J. R. Smith Color Co., Philadelphia, Pa. W. B. Carter, 
143 Federal Street No. Billerica, Mass. 1122 Columbia Avenue 
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SPRAY HEAD 





Full Mass Spray Produced at Minimum 
Friction Head Loss 

The Star Brass Works, manufactur- 

ing engineers, 3114 Carroll Ave., Chi- 

cago, Ill., makers of spraying machinery 

and spray cooling pond equipment, have 





FIG. 1 


developed a new type of spray head for 
cooling pond service. It has been used 
on several hundred installations with 
uniformly satisfactory results. Fig. 1 
illustrates this nozzle, which is sold un- 
der the name of “ Spra-Rite,” and Fig. 
2 illustrates a typical complete cooling 
pond installation operating in connection 
with (surface type) steam condenser. 





the 


As will be noted from Fig. 1, 
Spra-Rite nozzle is simple in design and 
construction, and it is owing to this 
simplicity of design and exclusive in- 


ternal construction that the manufac- 


turers lay their claims for its extreme 
high efficiency when operating in con- 
nection with spray ponds. A full mass 
spray is produced at a minimum fric- 
tion head loss in the Spra-Rite nozzle 
by reason of the fact that but two 
water passages exist in the nozzle core, 
but which owing to its peculiar design 
divides the water passing through same 
into four distinct rotating jets, and en- 
trained through nozzle orifice in a uni- 
form density spray of equal density 
through the entire cross section of the 
‘spray cone, 

The pressure required at nozzles for 
cooling ponds of normal selection can 
v% placed at from 6 to 8 pounds, de- 
pending on atmospheric conditions un- 
ier which the system must operate and 
vacuum desired on condenser. 

The Star Brass Works maintain a 
‘taff of especially trained engineers in 
the solution of water cooling prob- 
ms, and will gladly forward litera- 
‘ure to interested parties and specific 
tecom mendations for any proposed 
installation. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


BLEACHING PROCESS 


Goods May Be Bleached and Colored in 
One Operation 


A process of bleaching has been de- 
veloped by the Taxi-Nip-White Co. of 
America, Haines & King, owners and 
patentees, 601 West Girard St., Phil- 
adelphia, which has given remarkable 
results in demonstrations. It is claimed 
to eliminate all specks, motes, shives, 
etc., from raw cotton, yarns and pieces 
in from one and one-half to two hours, 
without the use of lime, soap or strong 
acids. Fast shades of the most delicate 
tints can be dyed by adding color to the 
bleaching bath, and goods which were 
inspected had a high luster and silky 
finish. It is claimed they gain in weight 
and tensile strength as a result of the 
process. 


The process consists of dissolving the 
bleaching powder in cold water, putting 
this solution in a boiling bath, and then 
putting in the goods, which are brought 
to the desired white in one and one- 
half to two hours. The _ bleaching 
liquor is then drained off, and the vat 
filled with hot rinse water. This is in 
turn drained off and the vat filled with 
cold water for a second rinsing. Goods 
are then dried in the regular way 

It is explained that. the powder solu- 
tion mixed with cold water releases a 
gas when put in the boiling water, this 
gas permeating the textile material and 
destroying impurities. 

The Taxi-Nip-White Company of 
America will be glad to demonstrate 
the process before any manufacturer or 
bleacher of cotton yarns or 
either woven or knitted. They claim 
no change in equipment is necessary, 
that time and labor in handling goods 
are saved, and that raw cotton bleached 
by this process is left in better condi- 
tion for carding and spinning. 


goods, 


Business News 





A Triumph of American Chemical 
Manufacture 

The Dow Chemical Company, of Mid- 
land, Michigan, has just completed an- 
other year of successful manufacture 
of Synthetic Indigo. 

They began the manufacture of this 


dye in a modest way in December, 
1916, and since that time have per- 
fected the process and enlarged the 


plant until today they are an important 
factor in this industry. 

This development was made possible 
only by the efforts of a large chemical 
and engineering force which has had the 
benefit of years of experience in chem- 
ical manufacture, and as a result, The 
Dow Chemical Company produced from 
the very beginning a successful dye, 
which is recognized by all users to be 
of a superior quality. 

Soon after the successful production 
of Synthetic Indigo, this company be- 
gan the experimental production of 
Indigo derivatives, many of which pro- 
duce desirable shades of color that are 
faster to light and washing than Indigo 
itself. Among these are Midland Blue 
R, Midland Vat Blue 5B and Cadet 
Blue. These dyes are now being used 
extensively, and the demand for them 
is daily increasing. 

The Indigo plant of this company is 
being taxed to the utmost to produce 
enough Synthetic Indigo and its de- 


rivatives to supply the enormous de- 
mand, and although its capacity has 
been increased many times since its in- 
ception, its present capacity will soon 
be again doubled to enable them to 
supply the unusual demand for Indigo 
products. 

lhe future of Indigo looks very 
bright to the Dow Company provided 


the Federal authorities grant sufficient 
protection which this new industry 
deserves. 





Westinghouse Officials Promoted 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
acturing Company has announced th 
appointment of a number of promotions 


among its officials at East Pittsburgh 
Among the more important of these are 
the following: 

Alexander Taylor, for many 
Manager of Works, has been made 
sistant to Vice-President in 
charge in all plants of 
stocks and stores 


years 
As 

general 

production, 


R. L. Wilson has been promoted from 
position of General Superintendent to 
Works Manager of the East Pittsburgh 
Works 

E. R. Norris has been appointed Di 
rector of Works Equipment, in charge 
of machinery, tools and methods in the 
various plants. 

C. B. Auel is made Manager of 
Employes’ Service Department 

Other appointments announced were: 
G. M. Eaton has been made Chief Me- 
chanical Engineer of the company; C 
W. Johnson and H. W. Cope, Assistant 
Directors of Engineering; C. H. Cham 
plain and E. S. McClelland, Assistant 
Works Managers; John E. Bonham, As 
sistant to Works Manager; E. S 
Brandt, Supervisor of Equipment and 
Methods. 

The following appointed as 
Managers of the engineering depart- 
ments indicated: 

A. M. Dudley, Automobile Equip 
ment; R. P. Jackson, Material and Pro- 
cess; F. E. Wynne, Railway Equipment 
Department; and G. H. Garcelon, Small 
Motor. 


the 


were 


Open Philadelphia Office 

The Green Fuel Economizer Co. an- 
nounces the opening of their own office 
at 1006 Finance Building, Philadelphia. 
Che office will be in charge of W. F. 
Wurster, assisted by G. E. Kille. The 
company was formerly represented in 
this territory by the Baker-Dunbar- 
\llen Company. Mr. Wurster has been 
doing engineering and sales department 
work with the Green Fuel Economizer 
Company for the past six years. 





Gives Employes Share in Profits 

The Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 
has devised a plan whereby every em- 
ploye who has been with the company 
a year or more receives an annual divi- 
dend on his wages, averaged as if in- 
vested in the company’s business at the 
same rate as drawn by the stockholders 
on the company’s investment. 

The company has also decided to put 
up a service building which will include 
an employes’ store and cafeteria, both of 
which will be run at cost. 





Change Firm Name 

A change of name is announced for 
the Wm. Graver Tank Works, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., manufacturers of steel tanks 
and general steel plate construction, as 
well as water softening and purifying 
equipment. Hereafter the company will 
be known as the Graver Corporation. 
There will be no change in management, 
ownership or directorate. 


(644) 43 





CARDING PoInt, 


THE 
bush Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Smith & Fur- 


This is a valuable 


ranks of house organs 


addition to the 

Vol. 1, No. 1 
carries an editorial word of good wishes 
to the employes from the company. A 
technical article on Feed 
main feature of the 


the 
Personal 


interesting number 


Rolls is 
issue. 


notes complete an 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CARDING machine, Stripping mechanism 
for. 1,327,696. A. G. Boozer, Provi- 
dence “ R I 

Cotton seed linter. 1,327,724. R. E 


Montgomery, Lawton, Oklahoma 


DyeiING device. 1,327,661. H. M. Dud 
ley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DyreInG machine, Hosiery. 1,327,756 


H. M. Dudley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyretinc machine, Skein. 1,327,657. H. M 
Dudley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fasric, Apparatus for making strand 


1,327,826. W. Jameson, Springfield 
Mass 
Fapric, Treating. 1,327,904. W. C 


Carter, Radnor, Ohio. 

Fapric treating device. 1,327,659. H 
M. Dudley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FIBER treating machine. 1,327,663. H 
M. Dudley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom, Circular. 1,327,676. J. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Loom feeler mechanism. 1,327,788. E 
S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass. 

SHUTTLE, Automatically threading 
1,327,709. H. W. Hakes, Millbury, 
Mass. 

Winpvers, Automatic cutting-off device 
for thread. 1,328,196. N. Rail 
Lowell, Mass. 

Woven pile fabric. 
Norristown, Pa. 


1,327,683. F. Ott, 


Mill Incorporations 


ANGELES, CAL. A. M. Chapman, 
Inc., has been incorporated to manu 
facture worsted yarns. 


Los 


They have put 
chased site for a mill and plans for the 
building are now being completed. They 
are anxious to obtain the necessary ma- 
chinery for one complete unit with which 
to start work. Their address is, 816 
Jefferson street, Los Angeles. 


Dover, Det. The Carolina Yarn Co 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
cotton worsted and silk yarns. The 
capital is $300,000 and the incorporators 
are T. L. Croteau, C. H. Blaske and 
S. E. Dill, all of Wilmington, Del. 


Paterson, N. J. The Aboyoun Silk 
Co., 23 Camden street, has been incor 
porated here with a capitalization of 
$50,000. Geo, Aboyoun, 124 Danforth 
avenue, is named as agent. 


Paterson, N. J. The Carnation Silk 
Co. filed papers of incorporation here 
giving a capitalization of $50,000. 
Harry Ryshpas, 111 Governor street, is 
named as agent. 


Paterson, N. J. The Hudson Textile 
Corp., 136 Washington street, has filed 
papers of incorporation giving a capital- 
ization of $100,000. The incorporators 
are Joseph Ruetten, agent; Wm. Hen 
derson, Jr.. and August Canziani. 


New York, N. Y. The Craftwear 
Textile Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture silk fabrics with a capital 
of $50,000. The incorporators are S. L. 
Riser, 1084 Bryant avenue, new York; 
P. H. Barsky, New York, and Bennett 


Schotz, Brooklyn. 
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We are manufacturing 


ESSEX DIRECT ORANGE R 
ESSEX DIRECT ORANGE 2RE- 


EXCELLENT COLORS TO USE IN DYEING UNION GOODS, AS THEY DYE THE COTTON A DEEP SHADE 
AND LEAVE SILK AND WOOL CLEAN 


Product Samples and Dyeings Sent on Request 





ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. ® 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 





39 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WORKS AT SOUTH MIDDLETON, MASS. NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 NASSAU STREET 


ANILINE DYES and CHEMICALS, Inc. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STREETS, NEW YORK 
P. O. Box 994, City Hall Station 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. COLUMBUS, GA. 


Domestic and Imported Colors 








Midland Vat Blue R 
Midland Vat Blue 5B 


Faster, Brighter, Stronger and Cheaper than 
INDIGO 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 


ECHNICAL CHEMICALS 
INACTIVE BUT FIRM 


Market Interest Limited to Heavy Chem- 
icals—-Export Demand and Scarcity 
Strengthen Alkalies 


Che industrial chemical market ap- 
pears to have reached a level for the 
time being. Price movements have been 
decidedly limited, most materials hold- 
ing firm at previous quotations. This 
is significant in view of the quiet which 
has settled down on trading. The past 
week has been characterized by unusual 
inactivity which however has had no 
depressing effect on the market tone. 

Che notable exception to this lack of 
interest is found in the market for 





heavy chemicals. Unusual demand 
coupled with continued and intensified 
scarcity has established bleaching 


powder and the important alkalies in 
an unshakeable position. Producers are 
hard put to keep up with their orders 
and spot lots are still commanding lib- 
eral premiums. 
BLEACHING POWDER 

First hands are hardly in a position 
to take on new business in bleaching 
powder for anything like nearby deliv- 
ery. Available quantities in second 
hands bring well over the nominal 
initial price of 2%4 cents per pound. 
Actual operations are consequently 
limited, and it is correspondingly diffi- 
cult to quote the outside figure. Differ- 
ent sections of the market name this 
from 3 to 3% cents. Factors look for 
increased strength in the future. 

CAUSTIC SODA 

Demand for caustic soda from for- 
eign sources has helped to maintain the 
unusual position of this market and to 
sustain producers in their prediction of 
further advances. Spot lots are hard 
to get, and immediate delivery com- 
mands $4.50 or better per 100 pounds 
of the 6 per cent. material. 

SODA ASH 

Varied quotations on spot quantities 
of soda ash are still heard in the 
market. Limited amounts bring prices 
from $2.10 to $2.25 per hundred pounds 
for the 58 per cent. light. Yearly con- 
tract prices by producers are still being 
quoted at approximately $1.65 to $1.75 
for the 48 per cent. material. 

ARSENIC STILL HIGHER 

Further advance has been noted in 
white arsenic, this material appreciating 
by one cent to 12 @ 13 cents per pound. 
Red arsenic is unchanged. 

FORM ALDEHYDE 


Limited trading was noted in for- 
iidehyde. Sales were heard at 46 
cents which is somewhat under last 


week's quotations. The unusual strength 
which has featured this chemical, how- 
ever, is still in evidence, and available 
quantities continue limited. 


ACIDS 
\ peculiar condition exists in citric 
acid. It will be recalled that this mate- 


ias eased by slow stages until the 

tals reached the low level of 84 to 

While these figures still hold 

wih producers, spot lots have become 

ce so that second hands have been 

led to obtain varying prices for 

mpt shipment. These have ranged 

o $1.20 to $1.25. Excited fluctua- 

has existed however and_ the 

a difficult one to quote ac- 
curately from day to day. 

ll greater strength has been noted 

in oxalic acid, this material being priced 
at 40 to 42 cents per pound 


ents. 


ket is 








week on the New York 


market, and we 


believe them to be accurate, though largely 


nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


69% — 
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DOUNGE occ ccasewcrccncss - 15% 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 2 
Pe I 2 oes tiasebioses 2% 
Alum, Ammonia, lump..... 4% 
ee ee 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gn.. 16 
4rsenic—white ........... 2 
UT aon. Rtaanlys pias said oath ans 21 
Bleaching Powder—Dom... 2% 
ee 8% 
Chrome—aAcetate, 20 deg 6 
DNS Sic odVanwdeb acces 1% 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 lb..1 90 
Formaldehyde ............ 46 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs...... 1 60 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbis., 

NO, QUE. a civcccices 25 
COMB cccce CoSecesssavess 27 
Distilled, yellow crude... 24% 

Iron—liquor, copperas free 
SO DOR. bcdcaswsees eeeeee Om 
SG, SEO nin ceceas ce 9 
GE Cee tnabekewk cod tee 2 
Lead—Brown acetate ..... 12% 
White (crystals) ....... 14 
Potash-Bichromate ....... 30 
Chlorate crystals ........ 15 
Permanganate .......... 65 
OE GUUERED oc ciccwsesices 6% 
po Pee 20 
Bisulphite, 35 degs...... 1% 
ES a ae 14% 
Phosphate (Commercial). 3% 
Prussiate, yellow ....... 25 
Sulphide, 30% crystals... 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech., pow- 

WE. “saseticatescnece 7% 
Do., tech, crystals....... 67 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 55 
POO in. dccccneeewcsc 55 

pp TE eee 42 
Bichloride, 50 degs...... 18 
CaGe, BR oscccucns ° 60 

ee: GE ccacvccscaes esee Al 
acCIDs 

Acetic, 28%, per 100 lb....3 00 

CTEO, GEVOROEM 6 668.6560 ccc 84 
ee BOGE wiecsicuad vues 1 20 

Pee. DOS. ce cscewnsecéer 35 

EMR, BBD crccvcccsecece 6 

Muriatic, 18 @22 deg., per 

200 ID. ccccccccces cocet 60 

Nitric, 36@42 deg., per 100 

Mb ast wee ON oes oa ecewae 6 00 

Cs Oa, Ue betee a cese 40 

Sulphuric, 66 deg., per ton.21 00 

Tamale, U. & P..cccecccces 1 40 
TOOHMIGA] .occccccvcvccve 65 

Tartario GPryetals ..ccces 
POUWERTOR cccccccecccss - 7 

ALKALIES 

Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg... 8% 

Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbis. ........ 8% 

Potash, carbonate, 80-85%. 25 
Caustic, 70-75% oo Be 

Soda Ash, 58% light, per 
Se se avianiaer ance oe 210 
po! errr rere 2 
Caustic, 76% per 100 Ib..4 50 
Bal, 100 BBS. cccccceceses 1 35 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 

Archil extract conc....... 24 

COMWOOE ccccccccscvcccecs 14 

Cues, GUE ss cccncvsecouse 11% 

ie 19 
Tdqutd .cccccvccccscesece 12 

Gambier (in store)......... 13 
(TO AFTIVE) .cccccccccece -- 

Hematine paste .........-. 11 
CHYMTRID ccccccccacecsece 22 

Hypernic chipped ........ 6 
Est.—51 degs., red shade 22 

Indigo—Bengal ........... 2 00 
Guatemala ......--.+++- 1 60 
PEGBTER ccccccecscavseces 95 
POC CE TT Ee OL ST eee 1 60 

pO ere 18 

Logwood chips ........... 3% 
Extract, liquid, 51 degs.. 10 
COREE vind cvecc bce 23 

Nutgalls, blue Aleppo...... 1 25 
CUAMEED. ccccvccccscececes 33 

Osage Orange Extract 12 


Peee TEPPER aaa es 


16 
2% 
3 
4% 
4% 
17 
13 
24 
3% 
8% 
6% 
1% 
00 
50 
15 


25% 
27% 
25 


9% 

2% 
13 
14% 
32 


16 


7% 
22 


15% 
4% 

27 
3% 


70 
70 
56 


42% 
21 
61 
14 


50 
865 


40 


9% 


9% 
26 


25 


20 


3% 
60 
60 


Osage Orange Crystals .... 20 


Quercitron, per ton........ 
Extract, 51 degs.. 7 

Sumac, basis 28%, ton...87 00 
Ext., doon., ref., 51 degs. 
Extract, stainless ....... 13 


—100 


6%— 


DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 


Alpha Naphthylamine . 40 
GED cca 0 dvecd scene 35 
DG ekccersdevcseesecawes 40 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 68 
RINE) Secsdae a Bewss 55 
Dimethylaniline ........... 90 


Metaphenlylene Diamine....1 10 
Paranitraniline 


EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 


Barytes, domestic, prime 
WRItG, COM cocccccccss 30 00 
China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 
Chrome Yellow ....ccceee- 25 

Fuller's Earth, powd., 100 
TOE. Kc ciwenecuquecsetece 1 60 
CACMOOMS cc ccccccesecenens 7 
ME sc cricdecenieceuvosets 22 00 
Ultramarine Blue ......... 15 
White Lead (basic sulphate) 8 
Zine oxide, Amer. process. 9 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Oil No. 3, bbis...... 19 

Lard oil, prime winter in- 
ee RE. Sedsestieuses 2 05 
er Pees RO RRs cc eecwes 1 60 
Pe tee, Mee aeeeseceaes 1 55 
Olive oil, denatured, gal....3 00 
Olive oil, Foots, Ibs.. caee Oe 
OS Gilg) Baka ciceccecenenn 17 
Soap, chip ...... coceseseee BF 


Soluble oil, 50% castor, lb.. 15 


ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 


-1 
—1 
—1 


bo 


1] | 


Albumen, Blood ........... Nominal. 
ES ere -1 50 — 
Dextrine—Potato (Dom)... 13 —_ 
Corn, carload lots, bags 
SR tk wxevaneoucsne cas 6 20 == 
De, Bis 260 Piven sc ciewcs 6 40 _ 
Glue, Fish, per gal........ 1 26 —ii1 


Gum Arabic, amber sorts.. 16 
Gum, British, carload lots, 


DEG LOe Fise cece eccus 6 50 
Dei, WHR: TOS Wiscccccvcee 6 70 
Sago Mour, SpotB...cccccses 6 
Starch, corn, bags, carload 
SO 6550. ck eneeesennes 5 00 
iy MO: vcetetwatewes 5 20 
NE, 2 Sade A ede wee Kaw 7 
Stee deedeedeosekaeke 21 
WOR. cic wses : 9 
PRGOR, BOGE icc ces cncctenes 6 


COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colore— 


MUON AR So bia oes cies ik ekes 90 
i eee 2 00 
mee, SB Wikccswseseceuas 60 
Blue, sky, ordinary...... 2 60 
ee MN: PO veiewes seus 4 00 
BU: si ééewkdeeccavessse 1 26 
ng eee ee eee 2 75 
GD E46 6p eesaeereveaee 1 25 
OO BR 6 65.0 ecied vee ees 1 25 
ee en are 2 76 
ae eee 90 


Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B.1 70 


WELDS cca swanawesslauee 3 60 
Yellow, Chloramine ..... 2 45 
Yellow, Chrysophenine ..2 25 
Yellow, Chrysophenine, 
ex. conc. ..... cece 4 50 
Sulphur Colors— 
WORE kv ccccccccdcvccoses 20 
WU, COG 6 ccccdccecce 45 
Be SNE cn owe eeconses 80 
Blue, Navy, Conc.........1 85 
PE on awieccewelessenaere 20 
CE ebidewnceset wise wun 1 65 
Cena. GHIGR. oes cs cereu'e 80 
VONOW ..ccccsecccccceees 85 
Basic Colors— 
AWPOMING © ois viicccsecs 2 50 
Bismarck Brown ....... 95 
CID. dsccscccccnss 75 
Fuchsine Crystals ...... 5 00 
Malachite Green ........ 2 75 
Methylene Blue ......... 2 60 
Methyl ViClet <.ccocvcces 2 50 
Rhodamine B ex conc..25 00 
Rhodamine B ...........5 50 
Basra Bc ciks sccwewes 4 20 
Victoria Blue B.......... 6 00 
Acid Colors— 
BIAGM cc ccscesesceerseces 1 25 
Ll eee eee peteakewe se ee 
BPOWER. ocecececscessacses 1 50 
BOGE: swcdsocvecesecesee 1 26 
OCPERSO 2 cc cccecesecevcoes 50 
WOO ie cesses ewee'’s 1 50 
TOG sccdcpecscvces 1 25 
Chrome Colors— 
MEGOE: cavsecece ss encteser 1 25 
BIDS: cc ccrcccvcecacvceens 2 60 
RE ini 60 we Se essnkee 1 756 
 Serrrer rire rey ee ee 1 60 
Developing Colors— 
Black B H.....ccccccceces 2 96 
Primwline® .occccccccccees 1 75 
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‘20 


9 
00 
8 
1 5 


45 
36 
50 
70 
60 
00 
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INTERMEDIATES FIRM 
AND COLORS INACTIVE 





| Scarcity of Many Materials Strengthens 


Former Market, While Dye Trade 
Still Waits on Washington 
The discrepancy 


between conditions 


is - . ° 
in the market for dye intermediates and 


that for finished colors still exists 
ther strength is noted in the forme: 
owing to the shortage of many impor 


Fut 


tant products and to the difficulties 
| which producers are experiencing in 
keeping up with the orders already 


The dyestuff situation, on the 
other hand, is complicated by the leg 
islative situation in Washington, and 
both producers and consumers have 
adopted a waiting policy pending some 
solution of the problem of the importa 
tion of German colors. It is 
that both sides of the have 
realized the necessity ot definite 
action on this matter in the near future 
and there is a disposition in the trade 
to expect an early compromise. 
INTERMEDIATES STRONG 

Throughout the list of intermediates 
price firmness, attended by lack of ex 
tensive amounts of spot material, is in 
evidence 

The inside price of alpha naphthyla 
to 40 cents, 
still named at 


believed 
question 
some 


with 
45 


advanced 
outside figure 


has 
the 
cents 
Beta 
featured 


distilled, has been 
something approaching a 
the 
cents, 
well im cxcess of supply. 


naphthol, 
by 
condition, 


i 


nominal low quotation 
with demand 


The sublimed 


advancing to 


at previous levels 

Continued shertage maintained 
the high price of paranitraniline, the 
heing $1.30 to $1.40 

Aniline cil is unchanged at 35 to 3o 
cents. The salt is quoted variably from 
40 to SC with difficulty to obtain 
the the low figure 

DYEWOODS 

\ prominent manufacturer of natural 
states that he does not believe 
quercitron bark extract of 51 degrees 
is being produced at less than 7 cents 
pcr pound, while in some instances he 
understands tee price of this matertl 
is considerably more. 

Sumac extract, domestic of 42 de 
grees is quoted at 7 cents per pound, 
and the 31 degree at 8 cents 


has 


range 


cents, 
material at 


dyes 


DYE PRICES 
With the waiting market in finished 
colors described above, there is little 


change in the prices of these materials 


Quotations are generally firm 

Imported colers are still in deman: 
The call for patent blue appears to 
be especially good, with supplies in 
sufficient to meet the demand 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


An application for a charter of in 
corporation as the Nu-Dye Manu 
acturing Company, will be made by 


lohn M. Hamilton, William G. Ham 
ilton and Robert C. Hamilton, l 
Philadelphia. The object of 

pany is said to be the manufacture and 


all « 
the com 


selling of dye stuffs 

RENSSELAER, N.Y Phe Grasselli 
Chemical Co. and the Sterling Pro 
ducts Co which operate the old Bave 
| plant on Riverside Avenue are plan 


ning considerable expansion for the 
i reported. The Baver 
which includes several 
of land purchased some time ago ex 


spring, it 1S 


property acres 
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Brilliant Green 


are unsurpassed for 


UNIFORMITY, STRENGTH AND SOLUBILITY 
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Do away with ammonia 
Improve your goods, by using 
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Samples free for practical tests 
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Manufactured by the 
MARIETTA REFINING CO. 
E MARIETTA, OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 15 PARK ROW eS dee Games ie. 


2 = tile Soaps. 


ERNEST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK, 84-86 West Broadway 
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i SOLUBLE | 
J. P. Olson Company | 
120 Milk Street Boston OLV-WORSTED-OIL | 
E 
Direct Selli E 
: ing Agent for HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SOME OF 
AN EXCELLENT THE LEADING WORSTED YARN SPINNERS. 
: LINE E ADAPTED FOR EITHER FRENCH OR 
5 OF BRADFORD SPUN YARNS—ALSO FOR 
5 \WOOLEN MERINO AND SILK SPUN YARNS. 
: AMERIC AN : MAKES A PERFECT EMULSION—EASILY 
: SCOURED. 
MADE COLORS | 
=| 3 
| W. F. FANCOURT & CO., INC. : 
Write for Samples and Quotations |t PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ‘ 
li : 
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E | z 
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= ALIZARINE ASSISTANT ai iiniaaeccions gl Entirely eliminates the use of all acids. : 
| TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL : | : : 
Salata care areca I No danger of tendering the goods. 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE =|s No dangerous fumes. ' 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL : | = ° : 
MONOLINE. SOAP VICTOROIL } Not necessary to neutralize the goods after : 
B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton : they are bleached. : 
Bleachers’ Bluings E Saves time and money Investigate Now 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles : UO) UOUUUEULOSUAEYASUYSSITTYAETY RD EYLL AAEM 3 
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Ja.uary 31, -1920 
ends south of the plant to the city 
ne. According to reports this land 

to be utilized, and new buildings to 

erected there. Only recently a new 
aijrcad spur connecting with the New 
York Central Railroad has been con- 
ected through the land. 

A report from Yorkshire, Eng., 
gates that a committee of dye users 
has gone to Germany to select and 
gurchase £2,000,000 worth of dyestuffs, 
wing to the shortage of suitable dyes 
for trade use here. It is reported that 
the government is financing the 
«heme. Recently the Board of Trade 

urnal announced the formation of, 
al expert commission in connection 
yith the distribution of dyestuff sup- 
plies from Germany under the repara- 
ions clause of the peace treaty. The 
visit to Germany, however, is said to 
be for the purchase of dyes, addi- 
ional to the amount British users are 
ntitled to under the treaty provisions. 

Arrangements have been completed 
y the Van Schaack Chemical Co., 
3580 Avondale street, Chicago, IIl., for 
the erection of a new brick factory 
uilding, to provide for increased ca- 
pacity.. The W. F. Peterson Co., 127 
North Dearborn street, is the building 
contractor. 

The Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., is arranging for the 
erection of additions to its plant, for 
increased operations. The proposed 
work includes the construction of 
three new one-story reinforced-con- 
rete buildings, about 60x90 feet. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 245 State 
Boston, Mass., are engineers 
for the company. 

The European Color and Chemical 
Co., River Road, Hoboken, N. J., has 
broken ground for the construction of 
the proposed new plant to be located 
at Park avenue and Nineteenth street, 
Weehawken, N. J. The _ structure, 
which will be used for increased ca- 
pacity, is estimated to cost about 
$15,000 The company has _ also 
awarded all miscellaneous contracts to 


+ 


street, 


insure the early completion of the 
plant. 
The Mutual Chemical Company of 


merica, 1348 Block street, Baltimore, 
Md., has let contracts for the con- 
struction of a new addition to its plant 
{or increased capacity. The structure 
will be two-story, about 100 x 200 feet, 
and is estimated to cost $80,000. John 
M. McCracken is manager. Morrow 
Brothers, Fidelity Building, Baltimore, 
are the contractors. 

The Dooner & Smith Chemical Co., 
376 Mulberry street, Newark, N. J., 
vill build a new garage and warehouse 
building at Railroad avenue and Chest- 

street, estimated to cost $15,000. 

The General Chemical Co., New 
York, has completed arrangements for 
extensive additions and improvements 

its various plant buikdings, to pro- 
vide for increased operations. 

Early return to the use of German 
dyes in America unless Congress finds 
way to strengthen the American 
industry and bring prices down, was 
predicted by George Weiss of New 
York in an address before the National 
\ssociation of Dyers and Cleaners, in 
onvention at Cincinnati, O. 


som ¢ 





Dye Embargo 
(Continued from page 26) 
ermany has them as_ resources 

Teacy to resume her commercial fight 
Without any handicap through destruc- 
tion. such as other plants have suffered. 
Par icularly, I might call attention to 
what we saw, as a matter of contrast, 
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to a plant which manufactured dyestuffs 
in the northern part of France, and 
which the Germans had deliberately de- 
stroyed, breaking the machinery in a 
perfectly devilish manner so that it 
could not be operated for years. 
“The attitude of the men with whom 
I came in contact, such as Dr. Duisberg, 
of the Bayer, and Dr. Schluhurst, and 
other plants we visited—I cannot use 
their exact words, but the substance 
was: ‘America will soon forget and 
we shall soon resume our friendly rela- 
tions with the old crowd once again.’ 
“As one goes through those plants 
and stands in the shadow of them, one 
cannot help but get the impression that 
they were the units of the potential 
force that Germany had to carry on the 
war; they were the very sinews. There 
was one plant, one of the Badische, 
where they made enough nitrates to 
more than supplant what they had ever 
previously imported from Chile. With- 
out them they could not have carried 
on the war for three months, and it was 
their life-saver. And two of those 
plants which were built for dyestuffs 
but with the devilish idea back of them 
to make explosives and poisonous gas 
—were the very cause of our having, 
perhaps, 38,000 or more men left dead 
in France. And, moreover, those plants, 
despite the terms of the armistice that 
they should be dismantled, were found 
to be absolutely intact and ready to 
make poisonous gas within two weeks 
if they should resume. One of the 
things that we did was to stop and cause 
them to be dismantled so far as the 
poisonous gas was concerned.” 
DYE CONSUMERS TESTIFY 
Daniel F. Waters, owner and pro- 
prietor of the Germantown Dye Works, 
and President of the Master Dyers 
Association of Philadelphia, who has 
been in business as a practical dyer for 
forty years, told of the progress which 
had been made in dyeing dating from 
the old days of natural dyes before syn 
thetic dyes came into popular use, and 
of the situation that existed at and 
after the outbreak of the great war in 
Europe, spoke of what he knew of the 
attitude of German manufacturers 
towards American consumers, asserted 
that he had come before the Committee 
to ask for the protection of the domes- 
tic industry and stated that he was not 
using today one ounce of German dye- 
stuffs in his plant. He told the Com- 
mittee that in the suit of clothes he 
wore, which was dyed with American 
dyes, there were only 32 cents worth of 
dyes. He stated that the American 
sulphur black was superior to the Ger- 
man dve of the 
Frank D Cheney, of Cheney 
Brothers, Silk Manufacturers, South 
Manchester, Conn., filed a statement in 
which among other things he set forth 
that he had examined the dye cost on 
twenty-two representative qualities of 
silk fabrics and found that the lowest 
dye cost per yard on 26-inch washable 
satin which sold at $2.15 per yard 
amounted only to 7/100ths of a cent per 
yard, and that the highest cost in the 
twenty-two qualities examined was 
upon a 50-inch piece cotton filled velour 
which sold at $9 per yard, amounted to 
34 and 9/10ths cents per yard. He 
said that the costs varied between the 
limits he.had named, the average being 
twelve cents per yard and the average 
selling value of the cloth being $4.70 
per yard. Mr. Cheney was very em- 
phatically of the opinion that a licensing 
system was necessary. 
James G. Clark, vice-president of the 
United States Finishing Company, New 
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LOGWOOD 
HEMATINE 


MADE. SPECIALLY FOR 
TEXTILE DYEING 


QUALITY - UNIFORMITY 
AND SERVICE GUARANTEED 


DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASK FOR SAMPLES AND 
PRICES 


FUSTIC-OSA 





GE 


IMPERIAL DYEWOOD CO., Inc. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Affiliated with 


JOHN H. HEALD & CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Caustic Soda Lye Caustic Potash 
Bleaching Powder 
¥ Alkali Special Chlorinated Lime 
In All Size Containers 


INDIGOTINE 
SUMAC EXTRACT 


CHEMICALS AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 
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United Chemical Products Corporation s. WANDER & SONS CHEMICAL CO.,'INC., | 
Main Office and Works aaa : E 

York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. Manufacturers and Exporters i 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED Main Office and Factory New York City Office 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
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Products | 


| Buy 
por | ’ 
Brean | EAVENSON’S 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT i 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS =| TEXTILE SOAPS 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 
FUR DYES, BENZOATES and 
INTERMEDIATES 


Forrest Street Jersey City, N. J. 
Eastern Agent, H. H. Vreeland, 191 High St., recall Mass. 





J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., 
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Soapmakers for nearly three-quarters of a century 
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Factory, Camden, N. J. Office, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 
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A Dye for Every Purpose— 
A Shade for Every Taste! 
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Goldsmith Bros. 
Smelting & Refining Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLUE VITRIOL 


(COPPER-SULPHATE) 


99 PER CENT PURE 


General Offices 


29 East Madison Street, Chicago 





155 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 
mE 
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LPHUR BLACK DEVELOPER 
Imparts a er. blue black shade to Sulphur Black Dyed Cotton 
Material ff, very low. 


. Saves dye stu! 
MONELLE (Pat’d.) Superior to Tartar Emetic, saves almost 50% 

Plant: CHROMIUM FLUORIDE Crystal form. Contains no free mineral acid. 

TIN LACTATE A toner for Alisarine Reds. Imparts bright effect. Superior to Tin Oxalate. 

S9th and Throop Sts RONOPOLE OIL Highest grade of finishing ofl in all strengths. Perfectly soluble. 
ANTIMONY LACTATE Dry and liquid form sed prompt delivery. 
Englewood We also maaufacture textlie soaps, soluble oils, softeners, scrooping and water oroofing — 
pounds, mordants finishes, and other chemical specialities applicable for the dyeing and 

Ihinois eenins of textiles. 
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STEARNS 
TANKS 


Dye Tubs and Vats 
of Wood 


ALAA nat eit 


Cypress is Our 
Specialty 
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We are thoroughly 
familiar with all tank 
requirements for the 
textile industries. 


70 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Have you our catalogue? 


THE A. T. STEARNS 
LUMBER CO. 


200 Taylor St. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
of time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 

/ More level dyeings are obtained 

with economy of dyestuffs. Thor- 
ough degumming of previously 
dyed and finished goods are easily 
and cheaply performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept 
clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
less expensive, and is devoid of 
color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fiuid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, 
giving superior results in the han- 
dle and feel of the cloth, and 
economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories : Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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York, stated that his firm was in the 
business of bleaching, mercerizing, dye 
ing and printing, operating five plants, 
three in Rhode Island and two in 
Connecticut. He said that his firm 
was a consumer of dye-stuffs, and that 
last year they put through in value of 
merchandise, bleaching, dyeing and 
printing, about seventy million dollars 
worth of materials and in the work 
employed about three thousand persons 

Speaking of dyes at the outbreak of 
the war, he said that two of the plants 
were threatened with a shutdown and 
that : 

“Tf it had not been for the enterprise 
of some of our American friends, those 
plants would have been completely 
shut down, due to the lack of anilin oil; 
we had a contract with a German -com- 
pany, and at the outbreak of the wai 
that supply was immediately shut off. 

“We feel that it is vitally necessary 
and important that this dyestuff indus- 
tiy be firmly established in this country 
We do not want to be in a position to 
be dependent upon Germany for our 
supply. We believe in a tariff. W« 
are good Republicans in our organiza- 
tion, but we do not think a tariff alone 
will take care of this problem.” 

Henry B. Thompson, president of the 
United States Finishing Company of 
New York, whose vice-president, Mr 
Clark, had previously testified, made a 
statement in connection with the War 
Trade Section of the Department of 
State, and in the course of his testi- 
mony told the Committee that he had 
wanted to appear as a witness in favor 
of the licensing bill, but that he had 
been unable to reach Washington in 
time to do so. He, however, hoped 
that he would be allowed to say that h« 
advocated the proposed legislation 

A letter was filed from Mr. Franklin 
W. Hobbs, president of the Arlingfon 
Mills of Boston, who could not attend, 
in which Mr. Hobbs strongly advocated 
the licensing plan, setting forth his 
reasons why as a textile manufacturer 
employing a large number of workmen 
he believed that the American dye in 
dustry should be protected fully and 
amply. 

DYE MANUFACTURERS 


James T. Pardee, vice-president of 
the Dow Chemical Company, of Mid 
land, Michigan, which had been re- 
ferred to by Colonel Fries as being the 
only dye company from which mustard 
gas could be obtained, explained the 
operation of the German Bromine Trust 
and how it endeavored to ruin his cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Pardee asserted that a protective 
tariff without a licensing feature o1 
some form of embargo would not pro- 
tect in the matter of indigo. 

Renee duPont, president of the E. I. 
duPont deNemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, testified as a dy 
manufacturer. He asserted that the 
industry was so unique that no protec- 
tive tariff which it would be possible 
to pass would protect it. In explana- 
tion of his attitude he analyzed the dye 
industry from a manufacturing stand- 
point. His first point was on the ques- 
tion of costs and he held that there 
was no way in which the cost of a 
product could be figured accurately. 
He illustrated this by several instances 
and by comparing the products with 
those of an ordinary line of industry 
where with a fixed raw material 100 
per cent. of yield, or approximately that 
percentage, could be relied upon, and 
stated that that was not true in the dye 


(Cortinued on page 79) 








E.B.G. Liquified chlorine gas is the only 
100% bleaching agent and the most approved 
and scientific method of Textile Bleaching. 


99.98% Pure 


It possesses many advantages over chloride of lime. 
It is of absolutely uniform quality. 


Strength is not affected by length of storage or weather 
conditions. 


Contains no sediment or sludge. 
Is supplied in handy containers. 
Effects a considerable saving in freight charges. 

















READ THIS! 


‘*We have thoroughly tested out your Liquid Chlorine 
on a practical scale and find that it is very satisfac- 
tory. We anticipate that it will not only give us a 
considerable saving in the price of our bleaching, but 
it also gives us a better white than our old method 
with bleaching powder, and finally the bleached 
goods give much better results in the dye bath.’’ 


CHENEY BROS., South Manchester, Conn. 
April 15, 1919. 


May we send you full particulars > 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Main Office: 18 East 41st St., New York 


a Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle Street 
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STARCHES 
GUMS DEXTRINES 












QUALITY SERVICE 





OUR UNIFORMITY 


POTATO STARCH 


Carefully Selected for Quality and Uniformity 


Our Domestic Product is Prime Our Japanese Product is Pure No. | Jap- 
Aroostook County. anese Potato from Hakkaibo Province. 


Our stock assures prompt deliveries. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT is unusual and dis- 
tinctive. It is in charge of a well-kn own textile expert. 


Chas. Morningstar & Co., inc. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK 
BOSTO CHICA39 
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for pre-war colors not now available. 


Aniline Sales Corporation 
480 West Broadway, New York City 

Prompt and Reliable Color 

i A K Identification and Matching 

/ SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 

3 Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, ete. Specialize in practical substitutes 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes. 


MME PEET AIT SETTER PRATER 
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: 

FOR ALL DYEING PURPOSES L 

Immediate Deliyery From Stock gf 

Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. : 

Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. = 

Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 : 
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INNIS SPEIDEN @©® CO. | 

46 CLIFF STREFT, NEW YORK ; 
Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs — 


and Finishing Materials 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO, 201 W. Kinzie Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front Street 


VOUT TELS EAE 


BOSTON, 84 High Street 
__.. stave sanareranroganeereearieanreenryrinarat rma 


Halt 
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Wm. T. Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 


ACETATE OF CHROME 


Brooklyn, New York 
Factory: PASSAIC, N. J. 


418 Third Avenue 





ry gM MTT 


Cc. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. . 


pumas 


q : 
— 451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW VORK, Me es : 
Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals | 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 3 
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Nudity 


“Copper Sulphate, Prussiate of Potash and Soda, Comntic 
Potash and Soda, Heavy Chemicals, Fuchsine Crystals, 
Soluble Blue, Perkins Type, Alkali Blue, Acid Magenta 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON, JR., 458 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Laboratory and Warehouse: 17-19 S. Orianna St. 


Fama anatastttuse t0tccr van cemnsreernreaeeremmgger nee evenennraseenneenaveroveeveynservanaengnageesatry 
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JATRANURLLSROCLARAANOD AAAS LOMRAL LALA ATAU ALAY CALAN LSSUUSALUAMUONNMENU EMO C00 UULS CEOU SPURRED APRA 0800) US 
PENETROL a 
Solves all bleaching and scouring troubles 
INDUSTRIAL GUM RR 
We can make prompt delivery For Silk and Cotton printing 
TURKEY RED OILS 
SUk finishing 


NTIMO-LAC—Substitute for Tartar Emetic 
TARTARIC ACID FORMIC ACID 
HERRICK & VOIGT 


1 Liberty Street New 


E 








For cotton dyeing 


York 
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100% Soluble 


FUCHSINE A A 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STAIER CHEMICAL CO. 
81 Fulton Streer, N. Y. City 


100% Color Value 


FACTORY NEWARK, N. J. 


WATT 
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MLLCAUOMRA LLL UY 101M ALGAAS 002MSRNALA N 
ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


176 Williams Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELFHIA Phone Beekman 581 
United States Agents 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Works—St. Denis (Seine), France 


TTA 


URUREDERBI TTT TEVTUERGSTEETD SWEET COTE CETERA TL rma 


BOSTON 






Works—Besseges, France 
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SOUTHERN CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY EASTEEN OFFICE 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 600 W. 18lset St., New York 


Manufacturers of Chemical Technical Textile Specialties 


PERFECTOL 
MELANOL 

ALPHA BLEACH OIL 
VELVEEN 

SOLVEEN 


UREEN 
STAINLESS OIL 
WOOL OIL 
BIDTEL’S TRANSFER POINT PASTE 
APRON OIL 
Ask us about any of your chemical problems in your mill, 
Free ch advice to our re teatile customers. 
Modernly equipped analytical and research laboratory. 


PROTECT HOME INDUSTRY 


Hee 
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~ ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works 


1 U0UAAAU/ Od AAA 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
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: STEIN, a & Co., Inc. Starch, Dextrine, | 
3 uccessors to 

3 STEIN, HIRSH & CO. ° 

| i Bradwey New vou || Gum, Tapioca, Sago | 
; Philadelphia Providence Bo: 4 
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ANILINE FE. M. THAYER & COQ. extracts 
COLORS Importers and Manufacturers CHE MICALS 
F 36 Purchase St. and 375-377 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 5 
a a POUTTNTTTRETTTNT TUNA POTN TT NN = 
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JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizing and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool 


UNDONE = 
OTE ULL) 


2 and Silk. All Sulphonated Castor Oils 

a MONOPOLE OIL, Registered Trade Mark No. 70991 

3 New York Office, 100 William Street 

Sie NWOTNGTAALLUUNT! WNL TST SALAD AURA OUEA OUTDATED AA TT HTSUS SNL LATTE NNT 

rUIUUEACAPEE AE TCR EMT RONAN servers 1 2 

: WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS ; 

= DYESTUFFS—COLORS—CHEMICALS : 

« TARTARLINE—tartar substitute, chrome assistant | 

’ LOGWOOD—FUSTIC—HEMATINE—SPECK DYE, ETC. ~~ | 
4 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK : 
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MILL NEWS 


Cotton Lexincton, N. C. Foy & Shemwell 
will build a textile mill. 





~ _ ESHELMAN i 
= THREAD DRAWING 


‘ARK, Ala. The Rainbow Manu- 
ring Co. will erect a 168 x 80-foot Newton, N. C. The Secretary of 
construction building costing $12,- State at Raleigh on January 26 issued 
(0) and install machinery to cost $30,- articles of incorporation to a newly or- 
0. It has ordered equipment to in- ganized textile company which is to 
lu electric power with 2,246 spin- construct and operate a cotton and 
les for a daily capacity of 1,200 pounds woolen mill under the name of the New- 
vrapping twine and rope. W. M. ton Textile Mills, Inc. The capital 
ter is the architect and engineer. stock is placed at $100,000 and the incor- 
company was among the new or- porators are W. E. Bacon, C. D. Wine- 
san.zations recently announced. coff and A. B. Kuhn, all of Newton. 


ALL River, Mass. The French *Troy, N. C. The Rhyne-Anderson 
Thread Mills, recently incorporated, Mills Co., recently organized as pur 
wceeds the French Manufacturing Co. chaser of the Capelsie Cotton Mills, will 

s H. French is president and produce single, two and three ply 16’s 
Steven L. French is treasurer of the cotton yarn. The plant is equipped 
mpany. It has an authorized capital- with 5,000 ring spindles 

m of $750,000, of which $500,000 is 

standing. 





: 


*CorSICANA, Tex. The Navarro 
Manufacturing Co. has organized and 
\msTerpAM, N. Y. A new firm to 5. W. Rabb is manager. It will erect 
e known as Leroy Blanchard & Co, 4 160x72 and 50x40 foot building 
has been formed in this city with local costing $60,000 and install $100,000 
pital to engage in the manufacture ™achinery to include 2,500 spindles and 
yarns and cloths. The company €lectric power drive. The daily ca- 
which was incorporated recently, has Pacity is to be 2,500 pounds of twine. 
capital of $10,000, divided into $100 This company was noted recently a: 

shares with a par value of $100 each. incorporated. 
yy Blanchard is president of the 
new concern, and the other stockhold- 
s are F. A. Houlain and D. G. Smith 

f this city. 


A Few Facts About the 
Eshelman Thread 
Drawing Machine 


—it draws threads, preliminary to hemstitching, as fast as 12 o1 = 
15 girls can do by hand. = 


& car errrererrnmmnnveuenireeremarmrrrcrreeeirerorenmemaenia 





Autre 


*MonTGOMERY, Ata. The Mont 
gomery Cotton Manufacturing Co. re 
cently incorporated to take over the 
Montgomery Cotton Mills will operate 
Be_mont, N. C. R. L. and S. P. 36 cards, 6,844 spindles and 160 looms 
Stowe will organize a $1,000,000 com- and the production of 37 inch, 44-40, 
any to build a 20,000-spindle mill for 3.50 sheetings. The mill is being r 

mbed yarns. They have ordered the painted inside and the floors, staircases 
nachinerv. and other woodwork are being put in 
; good repair. 








its work is every bit as good as that of the most experienced 
girl. 


TMT 


—it is offered on a free trial basis to reputable manufacturers. 
If you are now punching holes instead of drawing threads, you 


can make genuine hemstitching at only a slight additional cost 

Gastonia, N. C. Samuel S. Shuford 

vill organize a $200,000 company to *TALLApEGA, Ata. Contract for th 

uild a 5,000-spindle mill for spinning weave shed and an extension to the 

ne combed yarn. Highland City Mills has been awarded 
; to the Gallivan Building Co., Green 





If you are drawing threads by hand “the Eshelman” will draw 


them just as € ficiently at a fraction of the cost In fact, De part = 


TT 


ment Store Buyers report that consumers are as well pleased 


= ore ) _ val with goods produced on “the Eshelman” as with the hand drawn 
Gastonia, N. C. Announcement has yille, S. C. As previously noted, the product. 

m4 een made by W. H. Adams of the Citi- Highland City Mills and the Chinnabec . 

a en's National Bank here, that he and Valley Mills were sold to Wellington, = Che compactness of the machine is evident from the illustration 

3 G. R. Spencer are to build a mill for Sears & Co., Boston, who will operate above. It is made of the finest materials properly machined and 

he manufacture of fine cotton yarns. them under the name of The Samoset thoroughly tested. For complete information about “ the 

F No name has been chosen for the new (Cotton Mills. Eshelman” write for our new Booklet 

5 but a site has been secured south ‘ 

é f the city and building will begin next *SUMMERVILLE, GA. Report that th 


“all 


Wun 


meme 





— a for the erection of several tenement = 
Armstrong, secretary. The plant, > ; 
. ted li | : houses and the contract for painting of = 
reviously noted, wi Ye equippec . = 
.. F ere these has been awarded ti he Charles 


OULUUUEES UT daa 





ll. The plant will be equipped with 
,000 spindles and production is ex- 
ed to start early in 1921. 


GASTONIA, N. C. Organization of 
Mildred Cotton Mills has been per- 
d with the election of C. B. Arm- 
ng as president; C. C. Arm- 
ng, vice president and _ assistant 
surer; A. K. Winget, treasurer and 


1 20,000 spindles for the manufac- 
of cotton yarns, At the meeting 
the stockholders of the Mildred 
ls for the election of officers it was 
suunced that the Helen Cotton Mills 
vould soon be organized at Rock Hill, 


5 The latter will be the fourteenth ( HERRYVILLE, N. ¢. M Iville Mills = 
the chain of mills headed by C. B, have increased capital by $11,000 and = 
\rmstrong. will build an addition = 


lickory, N. C. A. Alexander Shu- 

ord will organize a $500,000 company 
uild a cotton yarn mill. The ma- 
ery has been purchased. 


IGH Potnt, N. C. J. Hampton Ad- 
and Robert R. Ragan will build a 
mill. 


sH Point, N. C. Thurlow Kearns 
organize a $100,000 company to 
1a yarn mill. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





Summerville Cotton Mills is planning 
to build a new addition is erroneous 


*BaLTIMORE, Mp. The new addition 
to the plant of Lion Bros. Co. will cost 


$145,000. 


SomerswortH, N. H. The _ Great 
Falls Manufacturing Co., has awarded 
contract to Clark and Lee, of Boston, 


H. Locke Co., Boston 


Bakers, N. C. The Mountain View 
Mills will add 5,000 spindles and thus 


double its present equipment 


*Mount Hotty, N. C. The Alsace 
Manufacturing Co. recently incorp 
orated to take over the Mount Holly 
Manufacturing Co., is remodeling the 
plant and plans to materially enlarge 
its equipment. At present 24’s carded 
yarns are being made but as soon as 
they can be received combers will be 
installed. C. E. Hutchison is president 
and treasurer of the new company 
which has a capital stock of $250,000 


West Warwick, R. I. The War 
wick Mills plan to increase its capitali 
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John W. Eshelman, Jr. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Facsimile of work 
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NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


REFINERS OF COPPER 


January 31, | 


ATTEAUX 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
172-178 Purchase Street, Boston 
Sole Selling Agents for 


PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 





Manufacturers of 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


COPPER SULPHATE 
(BLUE VITRIOL) 


Manufacturers of Chrome, Azo, Sulphur and Acid Colors 


AND THE 


CONSUMERS DYEWOOD PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Manufacturers of Hematine Crystals and all Dyewood Products 


Guaranteed 99% Pure 
Practically No Free Acid 


We Are Receiving Regular Shipments Of Aniline And Alizarine Colors 
From Switzerland 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Inc. - 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 


HMMA ULL. 0S 


25 Broad Street, New York City 


ESI. 


American Dyewood Co. 
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Malachite 
Green 
Brilliant 
Green 


HUNTS TT 
IN UNIOU SUT A 


QA full line of natural and 
artificial dyestuffs enables 
us to handle mill and trade 


problems from an impartial 


LOONIE MTU ETTE UNUM A TT 


standpoint. Information 
and samples cheerfully 
supplied. 


Violamine 


LAMIE CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Sales Office: 72 Cliff St., New York City 


Phone: Beekman 8091 
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New York Philadelphia 
Boston Hamilton, Ont. 


OUTLET ATR 


NE EEA A 
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Factory: Huntington, W. Va. 


AMMA 
SUIT ATA 
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SUMTER 


MSU 1101.1. 


20 


00000 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


mn from $800,000 to $1,600,000 and 
use the increased capital for new 

buildings and extra working 
tal. 


VESTERLY, R. I. The Westerly Tex- 

Co. has awarded contract to the 
Charles H. Locke Co., Boston, to paint 
and thoroughly renovate their mill. 


BAMBERG, S. C. Contract for the 
exi@nsion to the Bamberg Cotton Mills 
has been awarded to Potter and Sheck- 
elford, Greenville, S. C. 


DaRLINGTON, S. ©. The Darling- 
ton Manufacturing Co. is to install in- 
dividual electric drives for the ma- 
chinery in their extension, consisting 
of some 40 motors as well as a gen- 
erator in their main mill. J. E. Sirrine, 
of Greenville, is the engineer. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Thatcher 
Spinning Co. has awarded all contracts 
for buildings and machinery to double 
its 30,464 spindle hosiery yarn mill, as 
previously outlined. The Turner Con- 
struction Co. of New York, has the 
building contract and the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., will 
furnish the machinery. There will be 
a three story mill building and a four 
warehouse, of reinforced 

The machinery will 


story 
crete. 


$65¢ ).000. 


con- 
cost 


Wool 


CAMDEN, Me. The Penobscot 
Woolen Co. recently organized here, 
has a plant equipped with two sets of 
three pickers and twenty-two 
and is to install 1,020 woolen 
indles. Wilfred Rodgers is presi- 
lent and Ruel Robinson is treasurer 

the company. The capital stock is 
$100,000. 


irds, 


ooms 


*ELMVILLE, CONN The 
rsted Mills are to install 
ms in their plant here. As previous- 
ited the mills recently 
hased this plant, operating it before 
purchase under lease. 


Killingly 
100 new 


\\ 


Killingly 


UNIONVILLE, CONN 
shoddy plant here of J. 


The branch 
3roadbent and 


Sons which was recently destroyed by 
s expected to start up again in the 
near future. It will be equipped with 


4 pickers and 4 garnetts. 


N. Y. The plant of the 
Little Falls Fibre Co. which was badly 
damaged by fire recently is being rapid- 
ly put into condition and operations 
be resumed in full shortly. Part 
he plant is already in operation and 
rs are being rushed. The machin- 
the lower floors which was most 
usly injured is being entirely over- 
led and some of it replaced by new 
ment. The repairs it is said will 

rut $10,000 


HOES, 


INTH, N. Y. 
‘ that a 


It is reported in this 
firm manufacturing 
n gloves and mittens, with main 
at Mayfield, N. Y., has secured 
e of the building in the rear of 
Palmer drug store and will shortly 
ish a branch plant for the manu- 
re of the firm’s lines. The name 
firm is not mentioned in the re- 
The building which is a two story 
and formerly used as a garage 
be entirely remodeled, the work 
g already been started. 


dicates previous mention of project 
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*BRIDGEPORT, Pa. The Hosey 
Worsted Co., of Norristown, denies re- 
port that they are to make changes in 
their branch plants. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. An addition is 
contemplated to the mill building oc- 
cupied by the Model Mills, Ontario and 
I streets, which will be utilized as a 
tenant mill. This will be five stories in 
height, of concrete construction, with 
two elevators, loading platforms, etc 
Three floors have already been leased 


PHILADELPHIA, PA The Franklin 
Worsted Co., manufacturers of men’s 
wear, has purchased a plot of ground 
224 by 335 feet, at the southeast cornet 
of G and Venango streets. This will be 
used for the erection of a new factor) 
building in the near future 


Knit 
Brown, pro 


CoLEMAN, Ga. C. A. | 
prietor of the Brown Milling Co., is 
considering plans for the formation ot 
a hosiery mill with capacity of about 


100 dozen pairs per day. 


NEWARK, N. J. The Sports Knitting 
Mills have filed notice of organization 
to operate at 336 Waverly avenue for 
the production of sweaters. 
Marx heads the company. 


Charles 


“AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Morton and 
Vanderveer expect to start production 
in their new mill by March 1. The 
plant is equipped with 40 knitting ma 
chines and 10 loopers, and is operated 
by electricity. The company is in th 
market for a various assortment 0 
knitting and finishing machinery 


Troy, N. Y. John C. Groat, who 
recently secured a lease of the old Troy 
Knitting Co. plant on Pawling avenue, 
East Side, has commenced operation 
Improvements of an extensive nature 
that have been under progress for the 
past few weeks have been completed 
Six sets of cards, six sets of 
and other machinery 
operated and the product of th 
for the time being will be woolen yarns, 
although it is understood that 
knit goods will also be manufactured 
Only part of the plant is now being 
used, and about 200 persons are em 
ployed, but it is said that this numbe: 
will be greatly increased later, Mr 
Groat himself is in charge of the plant 


Dunn, N. C. A large brick building 
here is being remodeled for the purpos: 


t 


spinning 
are now being 


plant 


later on 


of installing machinery for a new ho 
siery mill which is to be established i 
Dunn as another link in the chair 

mills operated by the Durham Hosict 


Mills Co. of Durham. The building 
at the terminus of North Wilson 
will be ready to receive its 
next month. One hundred people 
are to form part of the compl 


t 


avenue, 
equipment 
who 


ment oO 


operatives are now being taught for th 
work they will have to perform 

"FRANKLIN, N. C. The Franklin 
lfosiery Mills have determined plans 
\ 126 x 96-foot concrete, steel and 
glass building costing $20,000 will be 
erected. It will be equipped with 70 
knitting machines, 100-horsepower elec 
iric plant, etc., costing $50,000, f a 
daily capacity 400 dozen pair ot 
hose. This « ympat incorporated rt 
cently. 

*BALTIMORE, Mp. Work on the new 


addition to the Varsity Underwear Co 
will start next month and will cost 
approximately $100,000 
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Armours 


Flint Shredded 
Textile Soap 
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Its economy and satisfactory performance 
in every use has made Flint Shredded Textile 
Soap the preferred soap in leading mills. 
Hundreds of textile mills have proven its 
ability equal, if not superior, to any other 
soap in the quality of work produced. 


Guaranteed to contain 88%, or more, Real 
Soap (comprising the fatty anhydrids and 
combined alkali) and 12%, or less, moisture. 
In addition, it is guaranteed to be pure, neu- 
tral and odorless. Harmless to colors and 
produces a satisfactorily finished product. 
Rinses easily. 







Mn 


= 
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Efficient for Scouring 
Fulling and 
Finishing 
This soap is dried out in flakes by means of the = 


Proctor Dryer. Contrast it with solid 
barrels, which contain 30% 


QUUMUUAUALULLAAL 


| 








It 


soaps in : 
to 50% moisture. 2 
Flint Shredded Textile Soap dissolves quicker = 
saves time. Furthermore, in Flint Shredded Tex- . 
tile Soap you get full soap value for your money. 3 


Flint Shredded Textile Soap promotes efficiency 
because it does the work better and in less time. It 
bills 


reduces because it 


soap goes farther per 
pound. 
: Write today for sample and prices. 
ARMOUR <*> COMPANY 
= TEXTILE SOAP DEPARTMENT 
5048 
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Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 
Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
er. Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 
Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 
Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


SILK” COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 


Product samples and prices on request 


: i i ea a E = 

| AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. || iB 
7 | ALIZARINE COLORS — | ' 
= Main Office Works b= ti 
ee watt». | Of Unusual Strength |: 
2 New York Nyack, N.Y. 8 mmm a. oe : : 
| MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS) | ALIZARINE BROWN POWDER H H ie 
Z senerine eine BE. ALIZARINE BROWN REDDISH POWDER A 
= Di ; EE ALIZARINE VIOLET POWDER : i 
S irect, Sulphur and Basic Colors = ‘ 
S ALIZARINE GREEN C POWDER 

: WOOL COLORS \ 
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JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


75 Hudson Street $3 New York, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 INCORPORATED 1907 


HAVAVADIDUVALUUVASIIUOLUUAOAOEUMLAUUOUAS AAMT 


BRANCHES: Boston, Charlotte, Philadelphia, Providence 
Toronto = 
WORKS: Newark, N.J. 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
DANVILLE, VA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 
128 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 
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BASIC COLORS 
SULPHUR COLORS 
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LOGWOOD HYPERNIC FUSTIC 
INDIGO HEMATINE 
* HEALD’S ” Quercitron Bark Extract for Wool 


and for Cotton 
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Work With 


No Increased Cost 


he use of Wyandotte Tex- 
tile Soda is not limited to one 


department of 
he principle wl 


the mill, but 
lich it repre- 


seits may be profitably applied 
to several different processes. 


Joubtless in 


anv article of an 


all your ex- 


rience vou have never used 


alkali nature 


that could be applied to so 


many purposes as are claimed 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


because of 
nature of these 
appreciated that 
proved before 


and 


the unusual 
claims it is 
they must be 


you can be 


asked to accept them. 


\ll we ask is that you withhold 
your decision regarding this prod- 


uct until you give 
satisfaction which 
trving it will do 
have no doubt of 
its use because it 
you 


want done 


-the 


it a trial. The 
you feel after 
the rest. We 
your continuing 
does the things 


things you 


ver could do with other alkalies. 


Supplementing 
Wyandotte 
manufacture 
products 


two 


the uses. of 


Textile Soda we also 


other alkali 


Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


and 


Wyandotte Kier Boiling 


Spec 


Further informa 
r all of these pre 
the asking. 


THIS TRADE 


ial 


tion on any one 
ducts furnished 


MARK 


“Wpandotte” 


Ox =«Cratemart (Care 





Ch 3. B ford Companp. 





IN EVERY 


'rder from your 


aaa 





PACKAGE 


supply house 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Vyandotte, 


TUAESUTUREUAGUT EATON TATS TENA 


Michigan 


AULMLUIIN 


wut 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


MILL NEWS—C ontinued 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. Perrin & Co., 
manufacturers of gloves, have awarded 
a contract to P. M. Simons, Johnstown, 
for the the proposed new 
brick and mill construction addition to 
its plant, three-story, about 100 x 100 ft 


t 


erection of 


to cost $50,000. 
PouGHKeErpsir, N. Y. The W \ 
Lawrence Co., Inc., manutacturet [ 


knitted mesh fabrics, etc., is rushing to 
completion the construction of its new 
two-story plant, about 60x80 feet, 
located on Parker avenue All mis 
cellaneous contracts have been awarded 
to insure the early completion the 
works, and it is planned to inaugurate 
operations at the earliest possible date. 


ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. The Glovers- 
ville Knitting Co. has started operations 


in its new branch on Congress street, 
Mount Pleasant. The building which 
was purchased by the company and 


which was formerly used as a theatre 
has been entirely remodeled in the in 
terior making a_ well-lighted 
mill. The machinery for the plant 
which was purchased in England con- 
the latest flat knitting 

and it is understood that 
most of this equipment has already been 
installed. The output of the plant will 
be woolen gloves and mittens 


modern 


sists of type of 


machines 


Bor1nGc Sprines, N. C. The Winner 
Hosiery Mill Co., manufacturer of 
men’s half and misses’ ribbed 


hose, has filed notice with the Secre- 
tary of State of an increase in 
capitalization to $100,000, to 
for general business expansion 


its 
prov ide 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
Hosiery Mills will build 
dition. 


The Grey 
a $50,000 ad- 


*CARTHAGE, N. C. The Carthage 
Hosiery Mills report that they have not 
vet completed plans for their new dye 
and finishing department 
start building before next 


fall. 


and will not 
summer or 


READING, Pa. The Hosiery 
Co., is to build a three-story brick and 


Glasser 


reinforced concrete mill, 40x110 ft. 
at a cost $40,000. , 

*SELINSGROVE, PA. The Selinsgrove 
Hosiery Co. in addition to the new 
machinery recently purchased expects 
to place orders for 72 additional knit- 
ting machines. The company is now 


building a new addition to its plant 


Ti NN. The Loudon Hos- 
ier Mills are now building a new mill at 


*L_LOUDON, 


Newport, Tenn., and intend to build 
another new mill at Sevierville, Tenn., 
at an early date. 

SpokANE, WASH The Spokane 
Knitting Mills have purchased a one- 
story building, 100x60 feet, to which 
they will add another story and then 
equip the building with machinery for 
the manufacture of sweaters and 


knitted novelties. 


Silk 
ANNVILLE, Pa. Congressman A. S. 
Kreider, of Annville, 
in the A. S, 
tories in 


who is interest 
Kreider chain of shoe fa 


Eastern Pennsylvania and in 


various textile plants, will oper 

iery mill in the former Fisher Knitti: 
Company building at Lykens, Pa. Al 
fred Stanley will have charge of the 


plant. ‘ 





* Indicates previous mention of project 


PATERSON, N. J. The ( 
ae 


have completed plans for the constru 


‘ & S. Realty 
126 Market street, is understood to 
tion of a new silk mill, to be 
on McBride avenue, 
$60.000 


k cated 
estimated to 
Joseph DeR Se, 
is architect 
N. Y¥ 
he new plant of the 
Silk Mills will it is unde 
started by early spring 
which is one of 


cost 
119 


about 


Ellison street, 


*GLOVERSVILLI Operations in 
Fulton 


rstood he 


County 
fully 
mill, 
modern plants 


The new 
the most 
in this section, is of brick construction 
with two large fireproof towers. It is 
mill 


room 


erected on the site of the original 


which was demolished to make 


for the new structure. The equipment 


of the mill will be all new machinery 

to be used for the manufacture of silk 

cloth for underwéar and gloves 
*TURNERS Fats, Mass. The Mc- 


Lane Silk Co., has not as yet settled 
upon plans for the enlargement of its 
plant. Recently the capital stock 


enlarged from $300,000 to $600,000 


Paterson, N. J. The Diamond Silk 
Co., 448 East Eighteenth street, manu 
facturer of high-grade dress silks, has 
awarded a contract to Peter Van Kirk, 
83 Fulton street, tor the construction 
of a new five-story mill, brick, about 
75x 205 feet, at Eighteenth 
Ninth 
$200,000. 


Paterson, N. J. Rosen & Vogel, 78 
North Tenth street, have awarded a 
contract to the Michael Lynch Contract 
ing Company, 94 Court street, for th 


was 


street and 


avenue, estimated  t cost 


erection of a new two-story silk mill 
to cost about $45,000, on North Tenth 
street. 


Paterson, N. J. The Expert Silk Co 
will start moving into their new mill o1 
Vreeland avenue next week, and hope 
to be fully installed in their new 
ters by March 1 


( 


quart 
\ complete equipment 
f throwing machinery has been shipped 


from the makers, and will be installed 
and started at oncé 

Paterson, N. ). The Madison Silk 
Manufacturing Co. has leased the space 


in the Strange Mill now occupied by the 


Expert Silk Co. After getting 


posse Ss 


sion about 100 new looms will be tn 
stalled 

Paterson, N. J. The Berwyn Silk 
Co. expect to add about 30 new loom 
to their plant of 58 looms located 
Beech and Morton streets. 

Union Hitt, N. J. The Clifton Tex 
tile Co., is having plans prepared for 
the construction of a group of nev 
buildings varying from one to thre 
stories in height, of brick, steel and 


concrete construction, for 


that the project 


cost in the 


increase d 
operations. It is said j 
is estimated to neighbor 


hood of $500,000. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Imperial 
Silk Co. is having plans prepared for 
the construction of a new two 


brick addition to its plant, about 35 x 6: 
ft , to cost $15,000. Morrell Vrooman 
Gloversville, is architect and engineer 


Easton, Pa. Thirtv looms have beet 
moved here | Altshuler Bros. fron 
I ] Pate n, N ] ( 
stalled in the n ill the ‘ 

1 he ( idon section. Ne 
ul S ed m the makers, and 

1 } ant ' 
it is ( the throwing machine 
det ill be delivered | 

ext summ Th ing will de 

' 
( wn s only 
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Even when 
there 1s no 


Sun 
You don’t need the sun 


to test the fastness of dyes 
with the 


Color 
Fade-O meter 


This instrument has a “ sun’ 
within itself. Twenty hour 
(one dav) under the rays of 
the Color Fade-Ometer will 
give you the same result as 


two weeks under the ravs of 
a Tune sun. The rays of the 
Fade-Ometer have exactly the 
same intensity 


and you can make 40 tests 
at one time. 


Send for folder 


Atlas 


» Electric Devices Co. 


126 South Clinton St. 


Chicago - Illinois 
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) eon American Woolen 
Co. produces fabric in 
great volume, millions of 
yards ayear. Its product 
is of timely design and 
dependable quality. The 
American Woolen Co. 
an institution with a pur- 
pose to give to the com- 
munity, to the world, the 
best service possible with 
594 modern mills under 
unified direction and 


manned by more than 
40,000 skilled workers. 


AmericanWoolen Company 





Wm Wood. President. 
Selling Agency 


_ American Woolen Company 
of New York 


12*% to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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5 Series No, 1 
eee Our Modern Method 
J The advancement in the art of manufacturing | 
wool into clothing and yarns has attained its hi. 
est perfection at the great mills of the Un:ed 
States Worsted Co. The best that modern in 
genuity can devise in machinery, together with ‘he 
finest wools obtainable, are the great elements 
3 
5 


which enter into the manufacture of GOULD : 
MEDAL USWOCO FABRICS. 


DE! 


Men’ 


“ce 


UNITED STATES 42 


f Massachucetts 


WORSTED CO: Sy 





HUN) 






Weaving ia tidied 2000 
Seors Age GENERAL OFFICES: 157 Federal St., Boston 


U. 8S. WORSTED SALES DEPTS. 
ANDREW ADIE, President 
JOHN SIMSON, Vice President J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent, 
Cc. W. SOUTHER, Treasurer 257-261 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. ‘ 
‘| Commission Merchants [° 
: 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue sm 
; NEW YORK “a 
| W.H.DUVAL & CO. = 













COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Ethan Allen 


25 Madison Avenue 
New York 


WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS A 
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"DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. | 


DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO 
Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


| NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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| HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


: HOCKA.(UM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY I 

2 THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 
=| 334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
= UNMMMNENNATLEMRNINRNTMEMRMNNAEAMT Tecra TENT Te TI rt 








= 4 SVUUMIM CALE APA MAN AMMO CLAN FULL 0D CRRA 


7 WEIMAR BROTHERS : 
_ | TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS, 


nun 


E 

: 2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia 
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“SINGLETON” 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT.OFE 
PERSEVERANCE WORSTED 
COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R.!. 


“PERSEVERANCE 


Fine Fancy Worsteds 


Salesrooms 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 25 Madison Ave. New York 
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DELAY IN OPENINGS; 
oan FINE SERGES PRICED 


l- 

te =f Men’: Wear Market Firm in Tone—Big 
te § Call for Worsteds a Feature—Test- 

D ing the Situation 


Y? 


Unprecedented delay in the opening 

i the fall selling season in the men’s 
wear market seems, however, attended 
y a calmness that indicates general 
confidence in the basic situation. Much 
f the movement inaugurating the new 
season shows a wholesome determina- 
‘ion tO maintain operations, as far as 
within strictly conservative 
limits. Competitive elements show in- 
reasingly, as sellers seek to set the 
heavyweight samples in action, and it is 
felt that no one factor or group will 
have everything its own way. 

All through the trade there is a dis- 
position to meet issues as they arise. 
Manufacturers are firm in their inten- 
tion to sell only such amounts as they 
are positive of being able to produce in 
a given period, and on which they are 
reasonably covered in raw wool and 
yarns. This means, generally speaking, 
the putting of the new season’s mer- 
chandise on the goods market on an 
allotment basis and with well settled 
price ideas. 

The major demand favoring the finer 
grade qualities has made an unusual 
situation in the low-end market. Spe- 
cial activities in the low-ends might 
have been greater this week if the trade 
were reconciled to these values, but 
steady rejections of samples made for 
advance views taught selling agents gen- 
erally to expect little business on lower- 
priced merchandise as long as the costs 
in the cutting-up trade practically pro- 
hibit the utilization of such fabrics. 
Numerous clothiers repeatedly point out 
that the differences in cloth cost are not 
suficient to make a garment below a 
first-rate production cheap enough to 
make it attractive to a suit or overcoat 
uyer in the retail trade. 


mune 


possii le, 


aor 


——— : 


i Buyers and sellers put in the most of 
me, 4 HIS week testing out the market in vari- 
us Ways. It is predicted by a prominent 
eller that a sharp and quick acceptance 


f such goods as are shown will be the 
rule and that an upward turn in the 


—— 
a 


rice of wool and yarn will follow. 
‘To a certain extent wools were as- 
hyxiated by Government control,’’ it 
wwe Bewas said, “and this will be the season 
wmwuem fe at will apply the pulmotor to them.” 
There is small idea that there is any 
kelihood of the market going out of 
and. Certain minor lines hit up a 
NY vely clip in the early part of the week, 
NY which a _ prominent line of 
overcoatings was sold up and 

ithdrawn in less than a day. 

arene T . ° . es = 
[he price situation is notable rather 


than for spectacular 
s. Without exception there con- 
nues an upward tendency in prices. 


i r its firmness 





‘\aturally the highest advances are 
CS kel for in worsted suitings, and 
mon is rather frequently encoun- 


hat when the market gets in full 
ig a general rush will be made for 
Norsieds regardless of other values. 
enon HM ihe relative chance of carded woolens 
ot seem to be greatly improved 
| y their better position for production, 
ED ha rather widespread opinion, al- 
the warm reception accorded to 


> 10es 


ich |-nes as have appeared in advance 
e {the general openings is sufficient evi- 
1 “ence that carded woolens are not going 





WOOL MANUFACTURES 


io. falter fall behind 
extent. 

Complaints were heard among sellers 
of overcoatings of delays in mail and 
express shipments of samples from the 
mills, and lines that made their appear- 
ance after the middle of the week were 
two to four days behind time on this 
account. Balmaccans, plaidbacks and 
strong colors predominate in  prelim- 
inary showings. Accumulations owing 
to stagnation in the cutting season are 
talked of to a certain extent, but buy- 
ers are taking on readily of the new 
goods. 


or to any great 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

The probable holding over of staples 
becomes a matter of considerable dis- 
cussion in the present men’s wear situa 
tion, in view of the sharp rise and the 
amount of goods still undelivered in 
lightweight orders. 

Rumors are heard of drastic cuts that 
may be made on spring merchandise, in 
some instances a cutting down of 50 
per cent. on the yardages undelivered 
being mentioned, 

The heavyweight lines are spoken of 
frequently as sold up before opening, 
and clothiers in the market this week 
are turning homeward, to be _ visited 
about February 15 by salesmen. 

Stoney & Starkey opened a line of 
French back 
per yard. 

The Western Knitting Mills on Tues- 
day withdrew their lines of heather mix- 
tures and fancyback knit overcoatings 
opened on the previous day. The prices 
range as follows: 26 oz., $4.50 per yard 
net; 30 0z., $5.00 per yard net: 16 0 
$3.25 per yard net 

Of the serge openings of the week 
there is little to be said further than 
that they came up to advance estimates 
of the price situation in every particular. 

Metcalf Bros. & Co. announced lines 
of Wanskuck serges open on allotment 
on Tuesday for the Fall 1920 season. 
The following table gives prices on the 
leading ranges: 


trouserings, 16 o7z., at $3 


No. Fall 1920. Fall 1919. Fall 1917 
354-12 $6.00 $3.50 2.25 
386-14 6.10 3.50 2.36 
386-16.. ; 6.80 3.85 2.70 
BEO=22 6.0.00 6 4.90 2.85 2.00 
366-12.... 5.90 3.15 nine 
333... 5.50 3.05 
eee ee ee 5.45 3.65 
308-18 8.25 4.50 


Not showing 650, $6.00, and _ silks, 
$8.95 per yard. The blacks are sold at 
10 cents per yard off the blue list given 
above. Overcoatings 24 to 30 oz. opened 
at $3.15 to $7.15 a yard, noting a rise of 
95 cents to $2 a range over last year. 

George E. Kunhardt & Co., are show- 
overcoating lines priced from $4.25 
to $5.50; lightweight ranges $4.25. 


SURPLUS TEXTILE AWARDS 
Awards on Textile List No. 12 Opened 
on Jan. 19 


Awards have just been announced 
by the Director of Sales, Surplus 
Property Division, Office of the Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, on 


items listed on Textile List No. 12 bids 
for which were opened on January 19, 
as follows: 


Lot 569: No bid. 
Lot 570: 6,199 yards of gray convalescent 
cloth. All Russian Central Union of Con- 


summers’ Society, entire lot at $1.55. 

Lot 571: 20,1562 yards of gray convalescent 
cloth. All Russian Central Union of Con- 
sumers’ Society, entire lot at $1.55. 


Lot 572: 17,958 yards of gray convalescent 
cloth. Surplus Trading Co., entire lot at 
$1.5755. 

Lot 578: 2,071 yards of gray convalescent 








cloth. All Russian Central Union of Con- 
sumers’ Society, entire lot at $1.50 

Lot 574: 3,690 yards of gray convalescent 
cloth. All Russian Central Un of Con- 
sumers’ Society, entire lot at $1.55. 

Lot 575: 4,663 yards of gray drilling, 53 


inch 68 x 42 Riverdale 
entire lot at $.785. 

Lot 576: 7,979 yards of gray 
inch. Claremont Textile Co., 
$.7623. 

Lot 11,604 yards of gray drilling, 53 
inch, 68 x 42 Claremont Textile Co., entire 
tot at 5.7680, 

Lot 579 
22% inch 
4 


Manufacturing Co., 


drilling, 53 
entire lot at 


oid 


drab 
Bailey 


} yards olive 

x oe HH 
,200 yards at $.53 
Lot 580 367 yards of gray duck, 22 inch, 


duck, 


& Sons, 





28 x 17. B. F. Bailey & Sons, entire lot at 
$.56 
Lot 581 21,294 yards of gray duck, 26% 
in, 40 x 32 H. D. Taylor Co., 2,000 yards at 
4 


Lot 602: 12,104 yards olive drab melton, 
56 inch, 16 oz., (worsted wool, piece dye) 
Surplus Trading Co., entire lot at $2 § 

Lot 603: 253 yards olive drab melton, 56 
inch, 16 oz Surplus Trading Co., entire lot 
at $2.0005. 









Lot 604: 100 yards of olive drab melton, 
54 inch, 16 oz. S. Forman, entire lot at $2.00. 

Lot 606: 708,022 yards of brown osnaburg, 
28 inch, 44 x 28 Hain Bros., entire lot at 
$.40. 

Lot 607: 20,563 yards of brown osnaburg, 
26 inch, 44 x 28 J. Richmond & Co., entire 
lot at $.2158 

Lot 608: 7,098 vards of olive drab shirting 
flannel, 36 to 38 inches, 68 x 64. Charles D. 


Stone & Co., 3,098 yards at $.90; Guiterman 
Bros., 3,500 yards at $.90, and Gruhn Bros., 
500 yards at $.90. 

Lot 610: 3,900 yards olive drab shirting 
flannel, 54 to 56 inch, 72 x 68 Guiterman 
Bros., 3,400 yards at $1.25; Gruhn Bros, 500 
yards at $1.25 


Lot 611: 37,994 yards of olive drab shirt- 
ing flannel, 56 to 58 Inch, 74 x 60. E. 
Schwartz, 15,000 yards at $1.35, and 22,994 


yards at $1.32% 


Lot 612: 76 yards of olive drab shirting 


flannel, 58 to 60 inch, 68 x 64. Gruhn Bros., 
entire lot at $1.25 

Lot 613: 2,046 yards of khaki shirting 
flannel, 56 to 58 inch, 44 x 28. M. A. Sulko- 
witch, 500 yards at $1.20. 


Lot 614: 125 yards khaki shirting flannel, 
58 to 60 Inch, 44 x 28. M. A. Sulkowitch, 
entire lot at $1.20. 

Lot 615: 6,280 yards of olive drab shirting 
flannel, 33 inch, 7.1 oz Max Hyman & Son, 
5,780 yards at $1.00; Gruhn Bros., 500 yards 
at $1. 

Lot 617: 279 yards of olive drab shirting 
flannel, 50 to 52 inches, 68 x 64. Gruhn 
Bros., entire lot at $1.25 


Lot 618: 80,000 yards of olive drab web- 
bing, 1 inch. H. R. Sullivan, 500 yards at 
$.0375. Bids on balance of lot rejected 


Lot 619: 704,800 yards of olive drab web 
bing, 1% inch, H. D. Taylor Co., 5,000 yards 
at $.02; Universal Trading Co., 699,300 yards 
at $.01997; H. R. Sullivan, 500 yards at $.04 

COTTON YARNS. 

Lot 623: 15,682 Ibs. of olive drab cotton 
yarn, 3-12s. Philadelphia Blanket Co., 1,500 
Ibs. at $.70; Clarke Bros. Manufacturing Co., 
10,000 Ibs. at $.51%; Hyde, Rakestraw Co., 
4,682 lbs. at $.50. 

Lot 624: 3,176 lbs. of olive drab cotton 
yarn, 5-10s on tubes. J. Clarke Bros. Manu 
facturing Co., 1,600 lbs. at $.51; Bristol 
Carpet Mills, 1,576 lbs. at $.51. 

Lot 615 4,958 lbs. of cotton yarn, 26s or 
cones, carded Dion Duropolis, 6,000 Ibs. at 
$.755 

Lot 626 16,353 lbs. of cotton yarn, 26s on 
cones, carded Dion Duropolis, 6,000 Ibs. at 
$.75%; 6,000 lbs. at $.7525, and 4,353 lbs. at 
$.75%. 

Lot 628 3,301 lbs. olive drab cotton yarns 


3-12s on skeins. Samson Cordage Works, en 
tire lot at $.60 

Lot 629 319 lbs. of olive drab cotton 
yarns, 5-9s on tubes Hyde Rakestraw CC 


entire lot at $.50 
WORSTED YARNS. 


Lot 630 575 lbs. of gray worsted yarns 
2-10s. A. A. Marks, entire lot at $1.60 

Lot 632 276 lbs. of gray worsted yarns 
30s, on cones Universal Trading Co., entire 


lot at $.7521 

Lot 633: 1,076 lbs. of gray worsted yarns 
’-614s (skoin, 5s) M. M. Frankel & Son, 
Ibs. at $1.98 


500 


Lot 634: 1,040 lbs. of silver mixed worsted 
yarns, 27s on cops Rottenberg Sons Co 
540 lbs. at $2.50; Frederick Barlow, 500 Ibs 
at $2.50 

Lot 635: 12,953 lbs. gray worsted yarns 
2-10s (skeins 5s) Slosberg Knitting Co 
1,000 Ibs. at $1.65. 

Lot 636 754 lbs. gray worsted yarns 
2-10s; all bids rejected 





Fourteenth Textile Offering 

The Zone Zupply Officer, Surplus 
Property Division, 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, announces List No. 14, of 
surplus textiles, bids on which will be 
received at that office up to 3 p.m., Mon- 
day, Feb. 2. The new list includes duck, 
jeans, osnaburg, sheeting, rubberized 
sateen, jerkin lining, melton and flannel 
shirting, 


IMPORTANT CHANGES 
FEW IN DRESS GOODS 
Made in Fine Goods 


—General Demand Seems to 
Be Looking Up 


Better Progress 
Section 


lhe dress goods situation remains the 
same this week, as it has been for some 
time past, the element of 
therein being large or 


uncertainty 
small, according 
Prominent sell are 


optimistic in regard to a big fall season, 


to viewpoint ers 


as demand holds strong notwithstanding 
that developments in the cloak and suit 
trade are not of a kind to give the fullest 
measure of satisfaction. 
\ tendency to postpone fall operations 
coincides with an increased 
to local operatives by the State 
Commission. It is held that this develop 
ment alone is not inclined to send the 
market out of hand. Other unsettle 
ment factors crop up at this time also, 
but so far as they affect the analysis of 
the wool goods market, they seem to 
add to, rather than detract from, its 
basic selling strength. Attention of the 
dress manufacturer’ turns eventually to 
wool goods, and the demand in gabar 
dines and tricotines, as well as novelty 
goods, is again looking up. 
FINE GOODS COVERED 
Much lethargy has been dispelled from 
the fine goods end of the market by the 
recent sales of Australian wools. Manu 
facturers who took on their stock from 
the auction at the heights which are now 
well-known throughout the trade were 
not previously in shape to get out their 
samples and entertain the forward de 
sires of the cloak and suit trade. The 
coverings made are not complete in any 
respect, and it is said on good authority 
that there is such an absolute dearth of 
cashmere that cashmeres will have to 
come from Europe or there will be none 
in this market for fall. 
NOVELTIES IN DEMAND 
The novelty end of the market holds 
out such interesting possibilities that a 
number of ventures are 
which developments will be, in 
exceptionally interesting. 


award of 
wages 


heard of in 
time, 
One of these 
has to do with plaid rugs that will cut 
up For some time 
exceptional interest has been shown, by 
those with initiative, in the trade in this 


lass of goods 


into two sport coats. 


The trend to sporting 
is the single outstanding feature 
of recent special demand and_ selling 


abrics 

agents are not far wrong in counting 
returns in this field 
LOWNESS OF SERGE PRICES 

Staple dress goods have already got- 

ten off to a good start, while the coating 

end of the trade has been unduly held 

1 cor- 


out 


upon larg« 


he liey eC 
started 
ideas, 


ack. If reports are to be 
poration goods and serges 
prices giving 
statistical situation than 
It would be all right to 
give this development the credit of being 
a brake on the market, if a full produc- 
tion could be assured. Otherwise it has 
little more of a permanent influence than 
the snowfall of last Sunday 

The novelty field has, apparently, been 
given a special attractiveness by the evi 
dent tendency with producers to con- 
centrate cloaking fabrics to a few sorts, 
rather than attempt another season of 
wide variety. The cloak and suit trade, 
it is understood, in the face of current 
conditions is much more hesitant than 
the clothier is in the men’s wear mar- 
ket. Higher levels are logical and un- 


below prevalent 
really a better 


an actual one. 
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Sixty-eight Years 


Loose Shafts of Brush Making 


Cause the 


Failu re of q Sixty-eight years of successful manufa: - 
turing in any line is a pretty good assu: - 


ance of a meritorious product. 


Many 
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WW ood Rolls |= Since 1849 we have been manufacturing : 4 
= mill and machine brushes for every te» - 5 : 
i = ti i : 
Does This Trouble = adeeeataneinia - 4 
Prevail in Your Plant? 2 And this record is but the foundation upcn — 5 
= which we plan to build an even more suc - 2 i 
Rodney Hunt “Roll Turnings,” Our Monthly Publication l= cessful future = d 
in the current issue gives a full report of the reasons for Loose Shaft i= e 3 
trouble as found in our investigation made among 2,000 large rou |Z = 3 
anal ‘ Hunt * Roll Turnings ” is not only reporting causes for rol |= But doesn’t it warrant your investigating 5 3 
era bee So are res eens As ie eeed On sete = get aan the manenter tietemmcon- FE | 
suggt — they aaa will mean a considerable Sav = tinued and constantly increasing popu - = 3 
to you on your rol! equipment. = = 
( : e dist anne s Loose Shaft trouble. If you are having = larity of Mason Brushes? = 
le in ye ant, you'll surely want this issue. Be sure your |= = 
name is on our mailing list for Rodney Hunt “ Roll Turnings.’ |= 5 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 66 Mill St., Orange, Mass. |= ¢ A trial order will tell the story. = 
WATER POWER DEPARTMENT TEXTILE MACHINERY Ss = 
DEPARTMENT = = 
Complete equipment from dam to Fulling Mills. = = 
Tail Race, Washers. = = 
Turbine Water Wheels. Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. E = : 
ene sates, oists, *enstocks, Fo roven, knit, pile and felt = = 
a - _— ie Setetes te ihe chains. " = MASON BRUSH WORKS = 
REGISTERED QUALITY = CHAS. A. O’NEIL, Agent and Mgr. : 
ROLLS ROONEY Wuanver 2 : 
Lente : : = WORCESTER, MASS. z 
| sil (LVMTOOIEONNUTUNTUOUUGL AULT EUAN UATT Th 
WOU LUN. UV. LLL UA AEUUUIUUINANNNAHLALLL AQUA LLL 
Tenteri and Dryi o Mi hi Twelve Minut 
—from greasy wool, and all that the 
name implies, to brilliani, soft, snow- : 
white fibre. 
: | 
W orsteds Not magic, but an everyday 
accomptishment of the Model 35 


Felts 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SARGENT WOOL WASHING MACHINE 
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Thisnew model is associatedwith the pro- 
duction of America’s finest wool fabrics 


_C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
GRANITEVILLE - ~ MASS. 
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Manufacturers of Plain and 
Fancy Serges, Skein Dyes, 
Vigoureux and Fancy Piece 
dyed fabrics for Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s wear. 
cloths a specialty. 
Also Worsted Yarns 
Weaving and Knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
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Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U 8S. A. 
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FANCY | 
WORSTEDS_ 
AND E 
PIECE DYES. 
MILLS, AT 


New York Office and Salesrooms z 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. E 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 
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Trade Mark 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK —BOSTON 


Velours 
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avoidable, but a general buying move- 
ment is practically a certainty once the 
samples are ready and the prices are 
made. 





Dress Goods Trade Notes 

Fine cashmeres are so utterly lacking 
that it is reliably said cashmeres must 
come from abroad or there will be none 
in this market this fall. 

Imported fabrics are more plentiful, 
concerning which buyers comment that 
they help out very little, the prices plus 
duty being to no material advantage. 

A. D. Juilliard & Co. showed a line of 


serges at $3 net a yard. 


Selling agents expect their coating 
samples to be brought through more 
promptly, now that their fine wools 


were obtained at the recent auctions. 


MISBRANDING REGULATIONS 








Referendum on Misbranding Submitted 
to Knit Goods Manufacturers 

\ letter of inquiry has been submitted 
to the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, asking for their views upon 
the proposed regulations to prevent mis- 
branding. These regulations are now 
under consideration by the Federal 
Trade Commission and they are stated 
to be anxious to have the opinion of 
the industry. The replies to this letter, 
expressing the opinion of the member 
ship of the Association, 
sented to the Federal 
sion. 

This order proposed to the 
Trade Commission on Jan. 13, 
as follows: 

You are hereby ordered to cease and 
desist from employing or using on 
brands or stamps or tickets attached 
any underwear, stockings, sweaters 
other knitted goods made or sold 


will be pre 
Trade Commis 
Fe le r il 


1920, 1S 


you, or on the labels of the boxes o1 
bundles containing them— 

(1) the words “Wool,” “ Natural 
Wool,” “ Australian Wool,” “ Saxony 


Wool,” ‘“Lamb’s Wool,” ‘ Worsted,” 
or any similar descriptive term, unless 
the knitted fabric is made entirely of all 
wool yarn of the grade named, or 

(2) the words “Cashmere,” ‘“ Wool 
en,” “Merino” or “ Worsted-Merino,” 
unless followed by the words, “ Wool 
and Cotton,” or 

(3) the words “Wool Process” ot 
“Wool Spun,” unless the words “ Cot 
ton” or “Cotton and Wool,” as the 
fact may be, are equally prominent, o1 

(4) the name of a material such as 
silk, camel hair or angora, unless fol- 
lowed by the name of any other staples 


contained in the knitted fabric, or 

(5) the word silk when artificial silk 
or mercerized cotton should be named, 
or 

(6) the words ‘‘ French Balbriggan,” 
“Swiss Ribbed,” or any other names 
incorrectly suggesting place of origin, 
such as the word “ Egyptian” (unless 
printed Egyptian Color) on _ fabrics 


knitted from American Cotton. 

This matter will also be discussed at 
the meeting of the Schuylkill Valley 
knit goods manufacturers, which will be 
held Saturday, February 14, at the Wyo 
missing Club, Reading, Pa. 


Convention Date Changed 


The date of the open convention oi 
the Material Handling Machinery Man 
ufacturers’ Association, which was an 
nounced for January 29 and 30 has been 
changed to February 26 and 27. The 
convention will be held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 
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RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 & 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


NUMA HALL 
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FOR SECOND BREAKER 
AND FINISHER CARDS 
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EFFICIENT POSITIVE 


UP TO DATE 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN, USE, 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON ss state st., BosTON, MASS. 
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WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. 
century ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile mills 
t it ever since 
The * LOWELL,” the acknowledged 
experienced mill men—men who 
COTTON, WOOLEN and 
equalled. 

They are just soft enough to 


Nearly half a 
and we have 
been 
leader of 
know the nee 
WORSTED mills 


mill crayons, is 
ds of textile mills 
the “ LOWELL’ 


made by 
For all uses in 
Crayon is un 
mark the finest materials without injury and 
yet hard enough to wear well, 15 colors and white, Contain no oil or grease 
LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 
Write card and prices 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


for cotor 


ROY & SON CO. 


EST. 1868 


Grinders 


FOR 


Woolen and Cotton Cards 
Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calendar Rolls 


Write for prices cn your neecs 


WORCESTER, - - - MASS. 


B. S. 
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DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of Men's Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 
Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and 
Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere = 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. °“t:::""* Philadelphia, Pa. § 
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Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use E 
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I. A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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-~CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR 


Noils and Cardings 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 





PHILADELPHIA 
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All Classes 


Cotton Piece Goods 
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IMPORTERS 


All Classes 
Raw Products 
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SALES POSSIBILITIES 
IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


American Manufacturers of piece goods should investi 
gate the sales possibilities of their products in foreign 
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We are represented in all important trade centers of the 
world and are thoroughly familiar with the require- 


ments of the buyers of the various countries. 
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We lead all houses in the amount of American Cotton 


Piece Goods exported yearly. 
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43-53 White St. 
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Ginghams 
Osnaburg 
Colored Driles 
Colored Suitings 
Converted Goods 
Ducks 
Cheviots 
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New York, U.S. A. 
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LIMA, PERU 
VALPARAISO, CHILE 
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PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAYTI 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


Agencies Throughout Central and South America 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES 


s\ ALL EXPORT STOCKS, 
LUT DEMAND CONTINUES 
Th. Searcity of Merchandise and Goods 
\\ithdrawn Feature a Very Difficult 
Market in Cotton Goods 
e market is almost bare of printed 
s, fancies and novelties for ex- 
The largest distributors have 
hed a point where only sales from 
stock are possible. Manufacturers of 
goods of this class, low and medium 
riced goods in particular, report none 
( ffer before August, and neither 
r nor seller is disposed to go be- 
| August. The inquiry is still in 
and the promptness’ with 
which stock lines are accepted indicates 


ence, 


are shelves in not a few South and 
Central American houses. An easier 
usiness is possible with Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines and markets 


consume larger quantities of staple 
and bleached goods. As an alter- 
tive certain export houses are buying 
he gray goods and having them printed 
ind finished to order in spite of the fact 
that it is a slow process. 
BUYERS IN THE MARKET 
\s was foreseen in the rush period of 
ast year, export business is falling off, 
for lack of demand but for want 
goods. The increased cost of con- 
verting must felt in new business 
while the cost of stock goods remains 
for the present at former levels. The 
sence of a larger than usual number 
f representatives of foreign importers 
from the Americas and elsewhere is 
significant, and the thoroughness with 
which they are shopping first hands 
lemonstrates their many requirements. 
lt is unfortunate that things should be 
is they are, but, unless production can 
e speeded up, matters must be worse 
rather than better in the near future. 
Reports state that printers are endeav- 
ring to arrange for greater production 
yy double shifts and night work and the 
employment of extra help as soon as 
they can make permanent arrangements 
with working forces to introduce their 
program without discord. Converters 
ind finishers are determined to increase 
their output if possible. 


be 


TROUBLE WITH EXCHANGE 
Factors in the West Indian trade say 
there is little comfort to derived 
the present state of exchange, 
which is prejudicial to the export of 
\merican cotton goods to Jamaica. It 
is stated that the Jamaican Government 
is considering a proposal to grant pref- 
erence to English goods in imports, 
ind that orders that might be placed 
here are being withheld. Under other 
litions this would be of more conse- 
juence, but under the existing state of 
affairs, wherein the buyer's anxiety 
exceeds the seller’s, this proposed pref- 
erence is taken less seriously. No doubt 
certain South American markets might 
fared better had they understood 


be 
trom 


hav 
more fully the exact state of affairs in 
our domestic market. But conditions 


have been so abnormal that they were 
hardly understood by those in direct 
daily touch with them. An_ intense 
sh 


Ortage of goods was impending and 


discissed months ago. It is true busi- 
nes. has been going strong, and not 
much more for export could have been 
don, but there is always a way to do 
mor if the matter were taken up in 
tim 


L.rge export concerns, and impor- 


tant commission house departments that 
are looking forward to this business in 
a larger way are going ahead with de- 
velopments toward trade with the 
Levant. Their representatives are on 
the ground and are making a 
study of conditions. When the time 
arrives there will be no lack of energy 
and capital to develop business. The 
intention is to assign a liberal propor- 
tion of production to accommodate the 
markets according to their capacity fo 
absorbing American textiles as well as 
the kinds and qualities best adapted to 
the trade. Business has already | 
carried on through the medium of 
Greek importers, but the possibilities 
have not been scratched as yet. There 
are powerful factors back of a move- 
ment to develop the Near Eastern trade 
to whom the preliminary labors of 
developing this or any other market are 
secondary when the principal thing in 


close 


een 


for the in 
troduction of American goods. 


view is opening a country 


Export Trade Notes 
Thomas F. Hetherman has severed 
his connection with Neuss Hesslein & 
Co., Inc., joining on January 1 with 
Robin & DeLaurant of 487 Broadway, 


under the firm name of Hetherman & 


Co., Inc. The company is engaged as 
brokers specializing in Far Eastern 
produce Mr. Hetherman’s previous 
connections were with Charles Pfizer 


& Co., Dill-Crosett, Inc., and Dodwell 
& Co., Ltd., extending over a period of 
15 years. 


PLAN WORLD TOUR 


Ship to Be Equipped to Take British 
Factors to Various Markets 

WasHInctTon, D. C., Jan. 30 
textile interests are proposing an 
igation of commercial 
along the trade routes and particularly 
in China, according to Trade Commis 
sioner L. B. Gary at London, and the 
British Government will be 
the Lancashire cotton interests to get 
substantial assistance towards arrang- 
ing and equipping a ship in which man- 
ufacturers, merchants and operatives 
may visit the world markets where the 
production of British looms have had 
a wide sale. In making his report to 
the Department of Commerce Mr, Gary 
says: 

“This suggestion originated some 
time back, and the proposal is the out- 
come of a suggestion from the head 
of the British consular service in China, 
who reported that the Chinese Empire 
loans could readily absorb all of the 
cotton goods the Lancashire district is 
able to export. 

“Tt is believed that such a tour would 
be interesting and highly profitable. 
Many of the leaders in the Lancashire 
district had felt for some time that such 
a tour was necessary for Great Britain 
to further extend her foreign trade. 

“While the Government is to be 
asked to afford support for this pro- 
posal, even should the Government fail 
to give the support asked for, it is al- 
most certain that the tour will be made. 
The Lancashire interests undertook the 
responsibility unaided.” 


British 


possibilitice S 


asked by 


READING, Pa. The Schuylkill Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., has filed notice with the Sec- 
retary of State of an increase in its 
capitalization from $50,000 to $150,000, 
for general business expansion. 


LESS MARKET ACTIVITY; 
FIRST HANDS WAITING 
Second Hands Are Liquidated 


Largely—First Hand Business 
ject to Mill Confirmation 


Quite 
Sub- 


Not so active for the first half of the 
week, even quieter than it was a week 
More the 
market whose interest centers largely in 
ginghams. Western who were 
here last week looking for flannels have 
gone home. Gingham prices were mad 
this week but the production, as 
previously understood, was a matter of 
figuring allotments and not one of sell 
ing the goods. Not at all satisfactory 
to anybody but under the 
The upshot of the mat- 
ter is that concerns that are not on last 
year’s records will fare badly this yea 


southern buyers in 


ago. 


buvers 


necessary 
circumstances. 


It is doubtful if any buyer, large or 
small, will secure one half the usual 
quantities and confirmations, in some 


cases, may not exceed 40 per cent. Dis 


tributers are disappointed because they 
are obliged to disappoint their cus~ 
tomers. The whole situation is dis- 


agreeable as well as unsatisfactory. 

First hands were fre 
hands were releasing consider- 
able quantities of goods at the market 
or a little below the top levels. This is 
a natural reaction that follows a re- 
laxation on the part of hands 
When commission houses are ac 
sellers speculators ar« 
when the 
hands start 
to be the 
agents are 
loosen up; it is good for business and 
influences the first-hand market little 
if at all. This market is not easily dis- 
turbed just now. Men may talk about 
the element of risk but they concentrate 
on the strength of 
just the same. 


not sellers 


Second 


hirst 
tiv 
unconcerned, but 
contrary is the case 
something, and that 
drift at present. 
satisfied to 


second 
seems 
Selling 


; 
see specuiators 


existing conditions 
Buyers would buy voiles at any figure, 

even at fancy 

in finding them 


prices, but have trouble 
Print cloths were not 
easy to buy even in narrow counts which 
have been well thought of by the specu- 
lative trade since the Government 
posed of its surplus. The trade occu- 
pies a peculiar position with regard to 
the buyer who plunges for a profit on 
resales. He is outlawed as a 
shiner when the trade is washing its 
linen in public, but he has good friends 
in private or else he couldn’t repeat 
again and again as he continues to do 
The persistent speculator is a knowing 
individual. More than a few are large 
operators in the cotton goods market 
and some would expand their activities 
to cover several lines of colored goods, 
if they could escape the close scrutiny 


dis- 


moon- 











' 
Comparative Quotations 
Last 
Jan. 27 year 
Spot Cotton, N. Y. 39.05 27.95 
Print cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 15—16c. 8%\c. 
38%-in., 64x60, late-22c. 11%¢c. 
39 -in., 68x72, 25c. 14%c. 
39 -in., 72x76, 16c. 
Brown sheeting: 
36-in., 56x60, 4 yd..... 26c. 15c. 
36-in., 48x48, 3 yd. 28%c. 18c. 
36-in., 48x48, 4 yd 25-26c. 1l4c 
Tobacco cloths: 
36-in., 48x44, 7.75 yd.. 16c. 
36-in., 40x40, 9.20 yd.. 13%c. 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd...... 30c. 18c. 
Denims, 2-20s (Indigo). .47%-—50c. 365c. 
Tine, S-GE. ccceccccas 55c. 34c. 
Standard Prints ........ 21c. 19\c. 
Standard Staple Gingham 27%c. 17%c. 
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of the protective policy of allotment, 
which in spite of its unpleasant features 
iS a guarantee against loose speculation. 

An element of f 
the assurance that 


contide nce 
the concen- 
trating on the abnormal market problems 
that con 
That it 


is not an 


comes ot 


trade is 


ern to-dav and_ to-mo 


-] } } 
ACKNOW i¢ dg S an cieme! 


rrow 
t of risk 
evident of weakness but a 


witness to the seriousness of a situation 





which must be handled with courage as 
well as caution There is not much 
danger of the cotton goods market 
cracking of its own weight, as its record 


proves, but there is always a possibility 


outside complications that relate to 

es a a 

business his market is funda- 
mentally strong, but it could be made 
op heavy \n enormous buying has 
been done by constructive trades that 
ire as strong or stronger than the cot- 
ton goods market itself and more con- 
centrated Business with these trades 
ic} 1IsIness ind } rol} | hl] 1 - 
1 I indeed, unshakabie and un 


breakable so far as 
and 
| 


business foresight 
commercial stability can make them 
he man of business is taught some 
unforgetable things who 
he is wise who keeps this 
before his eyes these days 
fair to the highest 


market 


He goes tat 
goes straight 
[It is not un- 
bid, but is it 
is hardly the place 
shades of morality, but 


for ce 
J he 


to look for fin 


wise? 


in no place is a balanced sense of fair 
1] hett - MrT ~ ‘ 1 Tt “91 Is ‘ 2 
play better appreciated ne care are 
running against the buyer but he con- 
inues to take a hand in the game for 


ce reason that ‘‘ Needs must when the 


Cotton Goods Trade 


Notes 


Bonnie Lassie dress ginghams priced 
at 32% cents; delivery June to Novem 
ber. William Iselin & Co., cotton goods 


department 

\mory, Browne & Co. have priced 
Red Rose of Lancaster, 34 cents; Toil 
Nord, 37 ; Imperial Cham 
ray, 42'4 cents; Lancastet Staples, 26% 


May to September 1; 


du cents 

ents Deliveries, 

2-10-60 at mill 
\ppl wel 


» dress ginghams sold to Oc 


tober 1, and withdrawn by Catlin & Co. 
The Hunter Manufacturing & Com 
mission Company opened Elsee 27-inch 


outings for fall 31% cents net 
The location of H. B. Glover is 
on the twelfth floor of the Cuyler Build 
Ing, 120 West 32d Street 
nelettes for fall 
B. B. & R. 
named 
Fruit of 
ject to 
Orders 
Cone 


new 
Showing flan- 


Knight, 


. a” 
a price ot WY 


selling agents, 
on 4/4 
30 days. Sub- 


without notice. 


cents 
the Loom—net 
further advances 
taken at value only 

Export & Commission Co. 
have priced Haynes staple ginghams at 
23% cents and Cliffside ginghams at 22 
cents for delivery in April, 

June. 

Cone Export & Commission Co. named 
prices on solid colored flannels and Can- 
ton flannels, deliveries April to Sep- 
tember. Mineola fancy flannels were 
priced and deliveries are May to Sep- 
tember, inclusive. Allotments to regular 
customers. 

Amory, Browne & Co priced at value 
orders on Lancaster staple ginghams at 
26% cents. Allotments have been made 
on new business from September to Oc- 
tober. 

Catlin & Co. have priced solid color 
flannels: Apple Ward at 30c.; Sultana, 
2914c.; Twill Down, 28%c.; Wren, 26c.; 
Lark, 25c. All lights; dark grays as 


May and 
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THE RIDDLE COMPANY 


308 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS 


Cones—Skeins—Tubes—Warps 


SELLING AGENTS 


American Processing Company 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


GASSED—BLEACHED 


Cones—Skeins—Tu bes—Warps 
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Philadelphia 


Boyer & Crawford 


Spinners, Mereerizers and Blearhers 
of fitgh Grade Combed Yarns 


MAIN OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREHOUSE: <DININTN ‘ 
East Ontario, Janney and Weikel Sts. SPINNING MILL: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. LINCOLNTON, N. C. 


‘‘“From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 
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If you need 


PAPER 


- BOSTON OFFICE 
10 High St. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
73 Warren St. 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Deliveries 


Macrodi Fibre Company 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


Brown and Bleached 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
Cambrics, Longcloths 
Lawns and Nainsooks 
For Home and Export Markets 


MT 
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Steele By-Products 
: Company, Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
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WAREHOUSES 
= DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
= 305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1012 Hearst Bldg. 


DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS 


ow Grades Pickings 

oose Linters 
Cotton Seed Products 
Cotton Mill Waste 


al Inspection, Classification and Shipment = 
Mail us your samples. Write us for types = 


oe 


LAMENT HALE AUT 
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(95 RARER EN A 
STON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 
uson, Haserick & Company 
Text\le Machinery Philadelphia Office 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust 
Egyptian Cotton Building 
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light. No dark prices made. 
to September 30. 

A broker traced one lot of gray goods 
through nine transactions that passed 
twice through the hands of the original 
buyer. Another was bought and sold 
four different times by one operator. 

Second hands are holding for the top 
on certain market favorites while shad- 
ing some others slightly. 64 x 60s for 
February were sold on Wednesday at 
22%. 27 cents was offered for 72 x 76s 


after 26% was refused. 


Delivery 


KNIT GOODS IN CHINA 





Commercial Attache Describes Possibili- 
ties for American Goods 

The possibilities for the introduction 
of hosiery and underwear of American 
make in China and the lines most used 
in that country are described in the Jan. 
26 issue of Commerce Reports by Acting 
Commercial Attache L. W. Merkins of 
Peking. His report in part is as fol 
lows: 

“ The Chinese middle class wear cheap 
cotton underwear of very light weight in 
summer, and a somewhat heavier grade, 
sometimes mixed with wool, in winter. 
The summer shirts have half sleeves 
and the drawers are knee length; ath- 
letic underwear commonly used in the 
United States is worn to some extent by 
the student class. In winter full sleeve 
shirts and full-length drawers are gen- 
erally worn. Some grades of winter 
undershirts have two or more pockets. 
Silk and woolen undergarments find a 
sale among the foreign residents. 

“Japanese goods vary in retail price 
from $0.80 Mexican to $2 a suit, and 
garments made locally range a little 
higher, to about $2.50 a suit. Winter 
weights are priced up to $5 a suit. 

“For the most part, the Chinese are 
shorter in stature and more slender in 
build than the Occidental races, so that 
smaller sizes are required for this mar- 
ket. Natural colors are desirable. 

“ Sweaters and sweater coats are in- 
creasing in popularity among the student 
class, but there is little likelihood of 
their extensive sale in other quarters, ex- 
cepting among the foreign population. 

“The market for hosiery is confined 
chiefly to cotton socks, worn by both 
men and women, although in some cases 
women prefer stockings of cotton or 
silk. Japanese anc local goods are 
sold at very low prices, the highest be- 
ing about 35c. Mexican per pair for 
cotton lisle socks of cheap to medium 
grade, which sell for from 20c. to 35c. 
in the United States. 

“The statistics issued by the Chinese 
maritime customs do not classify un- 
derwear and knit goods separately, these 
items being included under the heading, 
‘Clothing, hats, etc.’ Imports of this 
class into China in 1917 and 1918 are 
shown in the following table: 








1917. 1918. 
Haikwan Haikwan 

Sources of imports... taels.® taels.* 
Japan (incldg. Formosa) 3,424,729 38,768,344 
Hlong BOm®@ .cccccccces 1,055,770 1,021,620 
CORE... PESUEIR. ksccesene 270,630 339,806 
Weited BtAtes cc. vcccses 78,002 129,844 
DGD. cb 50s Swale cebe<s 61,183 74,255 
ME ota hen ale wade we 00 49,263 71,403 
All other countries... 214,163 141,361 
Total direct gross imp. 5,091,716 5,411,833 
eg 733,967 378,358 
Total net imports.... 4,357,749 5,033,475 





* In 1917 the Haikwan tael was equivalent 
to $1.03 United States gold; in 1918, $1.26. 


“ According to foreign commerce and 
navigation of the United States, the ex- 
ports of cotton underwear from the 
United States to China during the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1918, were valued at 
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We Guarantee 


the PURCHASES and SALES of SELLING 
AGENTS and give constructive assistance 
in the development of their business. 


We Discount 


accounts receivable with or without guar- 
antee. 


We Finance 


Mills, Manufacturers and; Merchants. 


We Advance 


on Merchandise. 


Wola. 1 ve 


Established Y Merchant Bankers 


1884 
26 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
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_L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 

i Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 

3 Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS 


43 Leonard Street and 212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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g TRADE MARK 

j BARBER - COLMAN CompANy 
Main Orrice anD Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
y BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 

# HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 





ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 
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290 Broadway NEW YORK 
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THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames. 
Half turn of screw adjusts it. 


Gives uniform weight, essential to best 


results. All patterns for all makes of frames. 






Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. — 
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BE A THRIFT CITIZEN | s.t BROWN ¢ Sy 


TS 
BUY | 
TREASURY | MERCERIZERS 


__ ALL GRADES OF SKEIN YARNS | 
SAVINGS _. FINELUSTER ANDSOFT 

_ FINISH WITH OUR SPECIAL | 

CERTIFICATES | PROCESS 
3 Write for Prices : 

: : ‘ s Dinca s of | 
ee : : The Disiadlaaittnsd Meadaneni Hosiery | 


Second and Westmoreland Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


= +(e as 
Chey Are E 


|. Practically Tax Exempt. 


2. Registered Against Loss or : 

a ! Dyers, Bleachers 
3 Redeemable for Cash. ‘|| and Mercerizers 
4. Not Subject to Market De- 


preciation, 


ASK YOUR BANK 


Government Loan Organization 
Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway, New York 3 The Halliwell Com — 
iain na tiem jj Panwa ode sland 
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S:. Louis 
Alternating Carrent Motors 
Furnish Dependable Power 


St. Louis Motors are made in 
Three-Phase, Two-Phase and 
Split Single Phase, Squirrel 
Cage Induction type. Poly- 
phase may be had in 12 sizes, 
from % to 20 H.P., Single 
Phase in 10 sizes, from % to 
2 HP. 


These motors are absolutely 
dependable; have high effi- 
ciency, low maintenance cost; 
ideal performance characteris- 
tics and economical price. We 
urge you to investigate if you 
are seeking the best motor 
value the market affords. 
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St. Louis Electrical Works 
4060 Forest Park Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for Catalog No. 
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REFLECTORS 

FLUSH RECEPTACLES 
LAMP GUARDS 
CURRENT TAPS 
SOCKETS 

| |PLUGS AND CAPS 


ren 


HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. 


| BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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WHEN PLANNING 
DRIVES 





Before Buying Pulleys and Belting 
Ascertain HOW “MORSE” Drives 
will SAVE, CONSERVE POWER 
AND INCREASE PRODUCTION 





Consult Our Engineering 
Service, Assistance Free 








MORSE CHAIN CO. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Offices, All Large Cities 
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Total net imports 1,91 





*In 1917 the 
to $1.03 Unit 

* The 
hosiery a growing industry 
Canton, Shanghai, Hankow, 
Chungking, Peking, 
and other cities are producing 
cles in factories that 
and poorly supplied 
The Pioneer Knitting Mill in 
a modern establishment 
knit both cotton 
all the 


Haikwan tael 
ed States gold; 


was 
manufacture of 
is 


are mo 
with 


is 
and silk hosic 
American machinery 
been received, this will 
hosiery mill in China, 
put of 1,000 dozen. Its 


be tl 


with a 


iSt. Che 
in Swatow, 
ha 
of 


parts of the Far E: 
Knitting Factory 
chinery operated by steam, 
put of 54,000 dozen pairs 
1917. The manufacture 
derwear in Swatow 
duced the sale 
ported from Great 

‘A method of 


cheaper 
Britain a 
introducing 


of 


that has been generally overlooked in 
China is to work through the native 
chambers of commerce. The merits 
of a product are discussed by the mem- 
bers, and if it is believed suitable for 
the local markets practically oe mer 
chant concerned will be likelv to hear 
about it. After arranging for agencies 
in China, American exporters would do 
well to send their representatives sam 
ples for distribution to the Chines¢ 
chambers of commerce in the larger 
business centers. 

“The introduction of new goods will 

successful in the proportion tl the 
manufacturer recognizes and meets the 
elementary problems. In thi place, 
trade is governed by the c nuall 
fluctuating exchange rates e 
China and other countries, ver 
various big cities in China, between th 
‘big-money’ currency and th small 
money No matter how low his stock 
a merchant refuses to | f exchange 
is unfavorable, but if it is favorable h 
can often be induced to place orders 
regardless of the quantity of ds o1 
his. shelves Exchange has en in 
favor of imports into China n 
months and is very likely to 1 
so for an indefinite period.” 

WoopstockK, ONT The H Kt 
ting Co. has let contract i Iding 
an addition to their textile plant W. 
J. Dayton, brick nas Davison 
& McInnes, electrical work; McKinney 


Lumber Co., carpentry 
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vy Sy) $16,043, and shipments of all other knit 


in 191 


Tientsin, 


product 
only sold locally but exported to « 
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& 2,87 








goods, excluding hosiery, at $3,337. 
“The Chinese maritime customs sta- 
tistics show the following imports of 
hosiery into China in 1917 and 1918: 
————_1917————_ 
Quantity Value 
Haikwan 
Sources of imports— dozens taels.* 
BIOMS BONS .ccccscs 1,032,448 1,098 
Japan conte. Formosa) 1,675,608 1,848 
United States ........ 744 29 
Great Britain ae ree 320 37 
All other countries. 22 43 
Total direct gross imp. 2,774,345 058,002 
Re-exports ...... ores arate 229,402 61,334 
Total net imports 2,544,943 2,696,668 
———1918 
Quantity Value 
Haikwan 
Sources of imports— dozens tael 
Hong Kong 1,055,770 21 9 
Japan (incldg. Formosa) 864,679 842,286 
United States 18,805 6,835 
Great Britain 47 1,637 
All other countries.. 22,262 9,241 
Total direct gross imp. 1,968,5¢ 9 
Re-exports as 2 8 
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P erfect Seams Made by low priced help 


on wet or dry, thick or thin goods 
Especially desirable 
for the finishing proc- 
esses at your shears, 
calendars, printing 
machines, etc. 


o10S 
Sigs, 


Its mechanical principles 
are such that each seam’ 
must be perfectly straight, 
it can be sewed very near 
the edge, the taking out of 
the seam saves waste and 
edges come out even. 
be 


where 
to 


Designed 
moved about 
not practical 
power machine 


to easily 
it 


use 


1S 


a 


Ask for catalog of com- 
plete line. 


Our machines can be seen in 


almost any cotton or 
woolen mill. 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


supplies always on hand, 


No. 1 Portable Hand-Power Railway Sewing Machine 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., 


A full line of sewing machine 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


TOUT 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
COTTON LOOMS. 
SILK LOOMS. 
DOBBIES 


TIRE DucK LOOMS 


MEDIUM AND HEAVY DUCK LOOMS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S 
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iw 
Fiberiic 
Strong, Tough and Moisture Proof 
Will Register most accurately with Cylinder and Needles 
under any climatic condition of room, and speed of loom; pre 
serving the life of cards as well as preventing imperfections of 
fabric in weaving. 
Samples and Prices Will Be sent Upon Request 

MACANDREWS & FORBES COMPANY 

200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Belt-Drive Pictured 


Economical—Practical— Durable 
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FLETCHER WorRKS 
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Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
nsession We Suhe 


JAD TT 


Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 


Sum 
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When an employee dies 
how long do you 
continue his pay? 


FREE: 2 Valuable Books: 


—‘Inflation and Prosperity’’ (58 pages) 
—‘*The Meaning of Property’’ (106 pages) 


With our whole country perplexed by the abnor- 
mal commercial conditions which prevail, and an 
understanding of these conditions obscured by s 
many conflicting theories, these two practical books 


should be read by every manufacturer, jobber and 
banker. 


Through Group Insurance you may continue 
the pay envelope of employees, who are disabled 
or who die, long enough to allow their families 
to get on their feet. Insurance for a year’s 
pay seldom costs more than one per cent. of 
the pay roll. 






The books contain no advertising. They are nat 
dry nor academic. They discuss big, vital, funda- 
mental economic problems with convincing logic 
and refreshing style. They are books you will 


want to read and keep handy, for frequent refer- 
ence. 


Group Insurance is more generally acceptable 
to employees than any other form of welfare 
work. It tends to attract and hold the more 
intelligent, responsible class. It is recommended 
by the National Association of Manufacturers 
as a basis of cooperation. 


The Pratt and Whitney Company ofHartford 
is one of the many large firms who have recently 
adopted it. Every one of its 2,500 employees 
who have been in its employ six months or 
more are insured for from $500 to $1,000 accord- 
ing,to length of service. 













Copies of both will be sent free upon request. 
Write or phone for yours today. 


Yke AMERICAN CREDIT- INDEMNITY CO. 
or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. presipee” 


New York, 91 William St. St. Louis, 415 Locust St. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO DETROIT 
And all principal cities 
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COTTON DUCK 


All Weights and Widths 


Wide, Sail and Army Duck. Double Filling, 
Single Filling. Filter Cloth, Hose, Belting, 
Dryer Canvas, Narrow and Wide Drills, 
T wills, Sheetings, Osnaburgs, Shoe Duck. 


Seine Twine, Cable Cords, Rope, Cotton 


Yarns of every description; Cotton Sewing 


Thread. Wool Bunting, 


U. S. Government Standard Khaki and 
Olive Drab Fabrics. Harlomoor Colored 
2 Fabrics and Bleached Duck, Drills, Twills 
E for Clothing, Uniforms, Tents, etc. Pure 
3 Indigo Denims, Coverts and Cottonades. 


Print Cloths. 


TURNER, HALSEY Co. 


62 Leonard Street New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Harlomoor,’’ New York 
Sales Agent for 
MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS 


Incorporated 
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Shall we send you our booklet 


giving the record and cost 
of Group Insurance. 


Ask for Booklet No. 3. Address 
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Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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STRENGTH IN TEXTILES 


Offerings Help 
Tendency 


Boston, Jan, 28—Further radical ad- 
vanes have been scored by textile mill 
shares, and the upward movement is 
materially aided by the small offerings 
and the active demand. There is am- 
ple evidence that the majority of hold- 
ers of textile securities are sitting tight, 
and are not only well satisfied with 
present earnings and stock values, but 
are confident that the first half of this 
year will show such a marked increase 
in earnings that very much higher stock 
values will be warranted. Of course, 
increased earnings are being discounted 
by the advance in stock values, but it 
is safe to assert that this has not pro- 
gressed far enough in the case of most 
of the high-grade textile shares. 

The most active of the listed stocks 
since last report have been American 
Woolen and International Cotton Mills 
common shares, the former advancing 
10%4 points to 15814, and the latter 3 
points to 74; it is understood that there 
is a considerable unfilled demand for 
International common, and it will not 
be surprising if materially higher prices 
are touched by this stock in the near fu- 
ture. The renewed activity in Ameri- 
can Woolen common has not been re- 
flected in the preferred, which remains 
unchanged at 105%. Amoskeag has ad- 
vanced 1 point within the week to 146, 
the preferred remaining unchanged at 
81. Pacific has declined 1% points to 
172. 

At the local auction sales to-day new 
high records were touched by shares of 
several Fall River and New Bedford 
mills, and also by Everett, Massachu- 
setts and Great Falls. Everett sold up 
to 220, an advance of 28 points; Massa- 
chusetts to 16034, an advance of 16% 
points; and Great Falls to 229, an ad- 
vance of 14 points. Some idea of the 
marked change that has taken place in 
share values during the past year is 
shown by the following sales, which 
compare with prices in 1918: Davis Mills 
276, an advance of 146 points; Weeta- 
moe 195%4, an advance of 63 points; 
Grinnell 225 an advance of 78 points; 
City Manufacturing 226%, an advance 
of 7914 points. 

ARLINGTON MILLS STATEMENT 

The comparative statement of the Ar- 
lington Mills, which was made public 
at the annual meeting this week, shows 
a marked decrease in sales as com- 
pared. with each of the last three years, 
this being due to the fact that in 1917 
and 1918 the company operated a large 
number of outside mills for Government 
unt, the 1919 sales being confined 
to Arlington products, and being con- 
siderably restricted by the Lawrence 
strike early in the year. The sales ac- 

ts for the last three years are as 


Small the Advancing 


acc 


= 





FINANCIAL 


follows: 1919, $27,368,000; 1918, $48- 
476,355; 1917, $31,251,636. Compara- 
tive statements of assets and liabilities 
for the last four years are as follows: 


holders to their appeal for confidence in 


their management by clearing a quarterly 
dividend of 10 per cent. It is not the 





ASSETS. 
1919. 1918 1917. 1916. 
R, GOROEEE 4 vcanwewasead ee 0% . { $1,664,076 $2,074,860 
+ $7,541,989 $6,775,671 

aE ee a ee } \ 4,235,317 4,485,225 
Cash and debts receivable............. 4,638,563 5,477,743 7,804,957 4,248,240 
Merchandise, materials, stock in proc. 14,197,071 12,635,946 10,182,647 8,473,995 
NED COIN 660.60 0.5.050sceseecs 250,513 251,581 201,522 160,227 
TO I Wr RROTS. cc cect ccccs 8 8=«=«0—seesens «sss ee 3,636,862 2,117,147 
cc ccceneesteceeess seetwe |. teens 3,636,862 2,117,147 
ets ri eis aceKckeesne: . .wewes’s 1,830,000 oeueee |  Rewarn 

RD a ce ev cis ese & ws $26,628,136 $26,970,943 $24,418,521 $19,442,549 

LIABILITIES 

LE TEETER CERES ET $8,000,000 $8,000,000 $8,000,000 $8,000,000 
Notes and accounts payable.... 7,109,816 6,127,581 9,024,084 8,292,388 
Reserve for doubtful accounts.... 73,479 { 46,796 56,129 
Reserve for depreciation.............. 905,369 j 6,357,589 2 386,989 286,962 
Reserve for taxeS..........0:eceeesees 1,200,000 ee 
ee en CLE, wd ciesesae,  . seine  . eeearee eee) les pw ee 
SRO ae ree 9,339,472 6,485,772 5,696,650 2,807,068 

Co a ee re eR era $26,628,136 $26,970,943 $24,418,521 $19,442,549 


BOSTON STOCK AUCTIONS 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's auctions: 


Shrs. Mill. Par. Price. 
1 Great Falls .. 100 229 
ey IE aint. wic o¢.4ivwla winv9'8 100 152% 
ee I 5.0 A'S. 44:6 techn ose 6 100 260% 
30 Winnsboro pid. .......... 100 101% 

Re Ee aoe ines Caine sw a3 100 220 
10 U. S. Worsted ist Pfd.. 100 81% 
10 U.S. Worsted 2nd Pfd... 100 83% 
i IEE cor0:% 4-0 0% 0(0 ere wia.a's 100 195% 
rr 100 240 
ee ere 100 276 
IIE 6. winlic dis. 6 00h are -aie 100 225 
SO IS BS cv ceucees inaet<e 100 226% 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 
Rate, Pay- Stock 
Mills. % Tericd. able. of Record. 


Katama o....: 3 Q Feb. 2 Jan, 20, 1926 
Harmony Pfé. 1% Q Feb. 2 Jan. 26, 1920 
*L’dlow Asso’te 1% Q Mar.i Feb. 2, 1920 
Greylock ..... 2 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 20, 1920 
Lancaster pfd. 1% Q Feb. 2 Jan. 26, 1920 
Amoskeag pfd. 2% Q Feb. 2 Jan. 2, 1920 
tManomet ... 2 Q Feb. 3 Jan. 27, 1920 
| ee 3 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 19, 1920 
Boston Mfg.Co.4 S.A.Feb. 2 Jan. 27, 1920 
tNonquit 2 Q Feb. 3 Jan. 27, 1920 
tNashawena.. 2 Q Feb. 3 Jan. 27, 1920 





* Special Dividend 1%. 
¢ Special Dividend 2%. 


Fall River Mill Shares 


Fatt River, Mass., Jan. 29.—Boston 
bears and local bulls have had a clash 
in the market for textile securities. At 
least four houses in Boston have taken 
up Fall River investments. That fact 
seems to have stimulated local interests, 
with the result that a disposition is 
evinced in the capital city to discredit 
quotations, It is recognized there that 
on the basis of dividends most of the 
figures given out are equitable; but when 
they are asked to accept a jump of 50 
points without real justification, the 
Boston handlers refuse to be stampeded. 
That is why they decline to quote 275 
for Narragansett. The Manasset Manu- 
facturing Co. no longer is trying to 
acquire the plant, having invested in a 
Lowell property formerly given over to 
the production of carpets. Nothing is 
stated about another effort to obtain 
control. The directors have expressed 
appreciation of the response of stock- 


unprecedented figure which served as 
the foundation for the extraordinary 
rise. Theorizing then resolved itself 
into the conclusion that advantage was 
taken of the stock scarcity and the tre- 
mendous current sweeping the market 
to bring about a psychological move- 
ment .in Narragansett. Boston yielded 
30 points somewhat grudgingly. The 
concession, added to the 10 per cent. 
dividend, brought the price of the stock 
to 265; ex-dividend, however, it has not 
been possible to get out of town dealers 
‘@ pay more than 255. 

The bears are inclined to treat othe 
rises of a substantial nature as question- 
able, and to refuse to be bound by 
them. Although it was reported that 
Flint had been pushed to 300, Boston 
bidders turned to their files for the first 
week of December. These showed that 
240 had been offered, without calling 
out any certificates. That a sixty-point 
ascension could occur in less than two 
months through force of the law of 
supply and demand was not admitted. 
That 290 is reasonable is disposed of 
similarly in spite of the fact that the 
Fall River bulls have firm control of 
the situation. To determine just how 
strong they were, the representative of 
a leading handler who knows the city 
by reason of long residence was in town 
on Wednesday. He employed as his 
psychological barometer three shares of 
Merchants left with his house for dis- 
posal. He learned that notwithstanding 
that 230 had been published as the bid, 
225 would be a fair quotation. People, 
he was informed, were affected by the 
investment fever, and in their eagerness 
were not acting temperately, nor giving 
heed to statistical facts such as appeared 
in balance sheets of several corporations 
holding meetings recently. These com- 
prised the Wampanoag Mills, the Bar- 
nard Manufacturing Co., the Pocasset 
Manufacturing Co., the Arkwright Mills, 
and the Laurel Lake Mills. 






The Wam- 
panoag sent its net surplus from $232,- 
339 of a year ago to $544,605 as a result 
of net earnings of $417,265. . Dividends 
at the rate of 14 per cent. took $105,000, 


Surprises were common. 


and the expenditure on machinery 
amounted to $29,000. The Pocasset had 
$480,214 as a surplus twelve months ago; 
its latest statement shows an increase in 
this of $106,391 after disbursing 12 per 
cent of the capital of $1,200,000 in divi- 
dends. A moderate amount of light is 
afforded of the condition of the Ark- 
wright, which paid 25 per cent. in divi- 
dends in 1919 and spent $93,376 on ma- 
chinery. Without stating what the re- 
serve for federal taxation might be 
specifically, Treasurer Marble groups it 
with the item for depreciation, both ag- 
gregating $451,316. There is an apparent 
surplus of $223,378, against $75,040 a 
year ago. The Laurel Lake reduced its 
surplus $124,520, making the total $271,- 
910. Barnard stockholders learned that 
the outlay on dividends was $80,000 and 
on improvements $15,860. As to the 
liabilities, there is some obscurity in the 
treasurer's report inasmuch as the items 
which might enlighten are missing. It 
is stated however that the debts had 
been cleaned up practically. They 
amounted to $97,000. 


New Bedford Mill Shares 


New Beprorp, Mass., Jan. 29.—De- 
mand for Taber stock has again led 
among New Redford mill shares during 
the past week, an advance of 25 points 
being noted in the bid price over one 
week ago, with the quotation reading 
240, marking an increase of fifty points 
in two weeks time. It has been learned 
that the directors of the Taber mill have 
appointed a committee to take under 
advisement the many offers which are 
rumored to have been made for sale of 
a majority of the stock, and it is said 
that if any satisfactory proposition is 
forthcoming, it will be submitted to the 
stockholders. 

The directors this week have declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of $2, with 
an extra of eight dollars, which is al- 


ready within $2.50 of what the corpor- 


ation paid in the aggregate all last year, 
and foreshadows a _ record disburse- 
ment for the plant this year. In 1918 the 


distribution was $15.50, and $15 in 1917, 
while from 1910 to 1916 it paid six per 
cent. with the exception of 1912, when 
only $1.50 was declared. Dartmouth 
common also shows a decided increase, 
the bid price having advanced another 
fifteen points for the week, being listed 
at 365, while it is reported to have 
sold at figures ranging from 370 to up- 
wards of 375. 
BOOTH SELLS AT 200. 

Booth common sold as high as 200 
when the name of the plant was coupled 
with a pending sale, and even after the 
rumor had spent itself, there were sales 








Line of 
Name and address of company. business. 


Ar an Knitting Co., TENGE. 5 nceex 
Valtham, Mass. ........ coos MMlt..cccce 
In Head Mills of Alabama, Cotton.... 
|. ee | Peer Cotes « «< 
Lan-tt Cotton Mills, Cotton.... 
a) I Os So sawp wee ao Cottonm.... 
New England Waste Co., Cotton.... 
OCVOFO, MASS .cccsscceccess Cotton.... 
Gri Yarn Co., Cotton.... 
fo ae rer rere rer Cotton.... 


lus, $738,097; 





he reserve taxes, $120,110; reserve depreciation, 
8 lus, $898,491; reserve depreciation, $23,091; taxes, $5,188. 


MILL STATEMENTS 











Assets oo Liha bi lites. —_—————- 
Cash Raw Total Real estate. Accts. payable, Surplus, 
r——Fiscal year.——, and debts materials, quick bldgs. and -——————M Iscellaneous floating and Capital profit and 
Year. Date. receivable. mdse., etc. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. funded debt stock loss, ete 
<cnGe Bee. BBise es $13,355 $117,452 $130,807 $89,074 $41,699 Miscellaneous $261,580 $150,181 $99 000 $12,399 
--1918 Nov. 21..... 44,058 99,451 143,509 14,399 4,275 Miscellaneous 162,183 88,477 0,000 23,106 
pccmene Ge. Shs vx. 598,482 554,796 1,153,278 1,145,539 127,206 Miscellaneous ........ 2,426,023 917,500 600,000 908,524 
vcokeae SRG Bbsices 276,021 437,121 713,142 1,019,829 176,325 Miscellaneous 1,909,296 382,526 600,000 2 
<ss kl? Ape. St. .. 447,644 871,415 1,319,059 2,437,417 411,168 Miscellaneous 4,167,644 451,741 1,000,000 
---1918 Sept. 1...... 750,107 448,763 1,198,870 2,149,620 495,548 Miscellaneous 3,841,038 635,302 1,000,000 
---1919 Dec. 15 71,453 1,292,613 1,364,066 74,105 733,064 Miscellaneous ........ 2,171,235 208,304 1,000,000 962,934 
ee ele 323,195 1,535,367 1,858,562 73,823 108,281 Miscellaneous ........ 2,040,666 396,756 1,000,000 643,912 
oe A889 Oat. BF. cae. 73,173 686,926 760,099 1,102,514 578,591 Miscellaneous ........ 2,441,204 946,657 300,000 *1,194,548 
oe okOiS Cot. 31. 163,050 918,982 1,082,032 374,862 326,179 Miscellaneous ........ 1,783,073 1,177,127 300,000 305,947 
$50,317 > Surplus, $623,493; reserve depreciation, $504,825; taxes, $63,248; cash discount, $2,982 
4 Surplus, $219,604; reserve depreciation, $66,801; taxes, $10,000; accrued pay roll, $9,542. 
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THE LIBERTY KNOTTER 


Patented in the United States and All Foreign Countries 


Absolutely the most simple. Composed of only ten 
parts. Made of tempered steel. 


Interchangeable. It is patented in the United States 
and all foreign countries. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY THE 


MILL DEVICES CO., Durham, N. C., U.S.A. 


Moore Patent Starting Device 


For 


Camless Cone Winding Machines 


BROKEN ENDS 





Do you want to climinate this trouble? 

Do you want to increase production on cone 
winding? 

The Moore Patent starting device for Camless 
Cone Winding Machines will do this. 

Practical test for several months on_ twenty 
machines has resulted in an increase of speed of 
twenty-five per cent. and no complaints of broken 
ends. 

You can do this, too, at a cost of only two dollars 
and fifty cents per cone, seventy-five cents extra for 
installation. 

We will gladly send descriptive pamphlet, and 
have a representative call. 

We will equip one machine for two weeks’ trial. 

Does not necessitate stopping machine for instal- 


lation. Two cones stopped for one-half hour at a 
time. 


Sole Distributors 


Textile Supply and Specialty Co. 


119 So. 4th St., Phila.. Pa. 


Nickel plated. All- 





TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
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THE BEST 


TRAVELER'S 


Packed in the Best [Packages 


WILSON Write Us 
AMERICAN for 
HICKS Information 





Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
Cc. D. TAYLOR, GAFFNEY, S. C., Southern Representative 


Dye Your Yarn in 
the Wound Form— 


You Gain: 


First—A dyehouse neat and clean with no steam 
in the air. 

Second—50% to 75% less handling and less labor. 

Third—A very short or concentrated dye bath, 
using much less steam, chemicals and dyestuffs. 

Fourth—About one-half the floor space needed for 
the old forms of dyeing. 

We are job dyers of over a million pounds of 
cotton per vear. 

We are job dyers of over a million pounds of 
worsted per year. 

FRANKLIN machines are sold in all sizes to 
color parallel tube packages. 

Special machines for dyeing worsted tops and 
jackspools. 

Our machines are in use all over the world. 


Let our representative study your requirements. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


291 PROMENADE STREET 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office; 931 Drexel Bldg. 


o/ 


January 31, 1 


SYMMONS TUT 


CHARLES W. NORTH, Agent 
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The World’s Largest Textile _ 
Corporation Uses E 


HARDY BRUSHES 


—a safe guaranty of their 
dependability. 

Constructed by experts with 
the finest equipment available, 
these brushes are perfect in 
every detail and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


are of the same high stand- 
ard of service; made for all 
textile mill requirements. 


We will gladly send samples 
free of charge. 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Andover, Mass. 


; 
{ 
Hardy Mill Baskets 
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RIGID COUPLINGS 


For Line Shafting 


Send for Builetins 


SMITH and SERRELL 


Albany and West Sis. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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For Direct-Connected 
Machinery Shafts 
1X 
1. iA a 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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A. M. Law& Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


HULU CU UEMURA POLAND 


Located in the center 
of the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturing. Twenty 
years in the _ business. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED = 
CUOOTOETDLENAANTENAEGOETTGATOGAOGUONTETNAEGOTGTUADTEN TONY ETOTNATAGAUETT ETT UUDEDN EEO CDNA EATUNN ETNA NNN Gs 
WU = 


THE A. FRENCH TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of cotton manufacture. 

+g years’ degree course of B. 8S. in 
T. E. 

Certified graduates of accredited High 
= Schools admitted without examination. 
= Special two years’ course with certifi- 
; cate is given those not wishing to take 
= the degree course. 


20TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1919 
Many graduates are filling remuner- 
itive positions of responsibility. 
‘illustrated bulletin sent free on appli- 
ation to the school. 


©. B. Seal, Director, Textile School 
Georgia School of Technology 


PLA 





a Atlanta, Ga. E 
| J. LEON HOFFMAN | 
: Landscape Architect : 
_ ndustrial Villages a Specialty = 
} CANDLER ANNEX—ATLANTA, GA. = 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


recorded at 190. It is freely bid at 185, | 
marking an advance of ten points over | 
seven days ago. 

Quissett common, although showing a | 
slight falling away in the demand, is still | 
strong enough to command a selling | 
advanced to this figure, an advance of 
five points. Holders are now demand- | 
ing 350 for what little is offered. Butler | 
common continues its upward climb, and 
after selling at 225 changed hands at 
230. There is a demand for further | 
shares at 22714, which marks an advance 
of 12'4 points over what was bid last | 
week. Fairhaven common realized 175 
in the sale of a few lots, and has ad-| = 
vanced in price a matter of seven and 
one-half points, being now listed at 170, 
while Wamsutta is quoted at 175 bid, | 
an increase of five points, following 
sales at slightly better than this figure. 
Bristol was reported to have sold at 220, 
while the demand for stock in this cor- 
poration has resulted in an advance of 
another five points in the bid price to 
210. 


| €€ 9? 
price of 325 and the bid quotation ee Knock-About 
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Committee Appointed to Review Propo- | 
sitions on Taber Mill 

New Beprorp, Mass., Jan. 29.—An- 
nouncement has been made to the effect 
that a committee of three directors has 
been appointed by the management of | 
the Taber mill to take under advisement | 
the different propositions said to have 
been made for the purchase of the stock 
of the mill. The committee appointed 
consists of Frederick H. Taber, John | 
Duff and John Sullivan, and it is said 
that if any satisfactory offer be made for 
the shares, the proposition will be sub- |= 
mitted to the stockholders of the cor- 
poration. Ever since the sale of the 
Page mill to the Textile Factors Com- | = 
pany, reports have been current that 
another New Bedford textile industry 
was about to change hands, the Taber 
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plant being freely mentioned in the| _ 
rumors. One of the most persistent | 
rumors was to the effect that the 


Cluett, Peabody Co. was trying to secure 
a majority of the stock, and that the 
offer of $300 had been flatly refused 


for control were the Fisk Tire Co. and 
the Philips Jones Company, but nothing 
of an official nature has been forthcom- | 
ing to confirm these rumors. 

It is known, however, that three of 
four New York parties have been loook- 
ing over the possibilities of securing 
mills in this section, as it is a recognized 
fact that the purchase of any mll today | 


would involve much less capital than the | ggg 


replacement value of the plant and at the} 3 


re ) 
same time the purchaser would come | = PRESSPAPER 


= Highest Grade 


into possession of a’plant that is operat- | 
ing while business is rushing, with an es- 
tablished trade worth at least a quarter 
of a million dollars above the tangible | 
value of the mill. The sale of the Page 
mill was approximately $45 per spindle, 
and the offer of $300 for Taber, which |: 
is capitalized at $1,200,000 and carries |= 
70,720 spindles, would 
$51 per spindle. 
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figure around | 


LoweLL, Mass.—The No. 10 
the Bigelow-Hartford property 


Mill of 


aes 
pu 
ston, has 


chased by J. M. Howe of B 

been resold by him to the Manhassett 
Manufacturing Co., Putnam, Conn., | 
price unknown. The mill, which is 
six-story erection, has a total floor spac« 
of about 200,000 square feet and con 
tains 13,000 spindles with complemen 


tary machinery. 
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| CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Other firms reported to be negotiating | Hollis H. Sawyer, C. P. A. 
| Henry W. Robbins, C. P. A. 


Manufacturers 


of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. 


CUNO UNREAL 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. 
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Warehouse Cars 
Mill Boxes 
Roving Cans 


Combination Doffing 
Cars 

Round Taper Baskets 

Mill Barrels, ete. 


For the 


Sold by Leading Mill Supply Houses 
Send for Booklet and Price List 


Rein ol ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


Textile Mills 43 West 16th St., New York 


LEATHEROID SALES 
DIVISION 


1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


“LEATHEROID”’ 
Steel-Clad Cars 


Inside surface is “ Leatheroid” “as 
bard as horn” further strengthened by 
an outer surface of steel closely riveted 
to the fibre Will last for years and 
years. 


use 


No. 2 Mill Car 
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1920 ENLARGEMENTS 


To Textile Men planning enlarge- 
ments of their mills for 1920 we offer 
a service that includes every step in 
a building enterprise from drawing 
the plans to installing the machines. 


Samuel M. Green Company 


Incorporated 


Engineers, Architects, Appraisers, Constructors 


Springfield, Mass. 





HOLLIS H. SAWYER & COMPANY 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER 
79 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 


WOOL AND TEXTILE 
REFERENCES 


P. WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. 


PAPER SPOOLS 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Bell Phone Germantown 1912 


SPECIALTIES 


For all Purposes 
Inquiries 
Solicited 





Best Value 
Mills 


r JACQUARD CARDS Pyeone 
_Rainbon-toon- THE MER WIN PAPER CO. **it'Gonm 


HULAANUAOUANAADON ONDA UULE GLASSY OU ! 


4 ul AML LUTEAL 
L. E. HNOTT PPARATUS 


MANUFACTURERS 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


Chemical and Industrial Laboratories 
79-83 Amherst Street Cambridge, Mass. 


HL AUC 


co. 


NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 


PAPER TUBES 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Bell Phone Germantown 1102 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our 


FASHICNED WELT MACHINE 


MODEL K 


(lil ll 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar to 


HAE, 


that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 
other models —each stocking being 
dropped from the machine complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It is 
fitted with five yarn changing fingers, 


inserts an ‘‘anti-run-back” course, and, the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 
fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 


A ALA 
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Write for samples and further information 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. an: 
= Main & McNab Sts. | 
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HUslLERY MARKET 
STILL WAITING 


Not Enough Lines Opened to Permit 
(reedom in Trading—All Prices 
Remain Firm 


month closed with the hosiery 
t in virtually the same position 
that it opened, and activity remained 
contined to an unusually narrow vol- 
un A few lines had been opened in 
the two closing weeks, but the majority 
of knitters have yet to show goods for 
delivery in the second three months of 
the year. It is confidently expected, 
however, that within the coming two 
weeks practically all of the lines will be 
shown for the April, May and June de- 
live ry period. 

Openings of a normal kind are not 
looked for, and are not a possibility. 
Knitters are no better off than they 
have been since early 1919 in the matter 
of production, and must necessarily 
limit their sales to a close allotment 
method of distribution; in fact, there 
appears little hope of getting away from 
this kind of distribution of production 
throughout the entire year of 1920. 

BUYERS IN CLOSE TOUCH 

Realizing the present condition of the 
market with the small possibility of in- 
creased merchandise has led most 
buyers to leave the city. They are, how- 
ever, keeping in close contact with the 
situation and are ready, if not anxious, 
to take goods as soon as they are avail- 
able. Most of them have left instruc- 
tions with selling agents as to the char- 
acter of goods they most desire, with 
the added request that the selling agent 
do all in his power to cover the most 
urgent requirements. 

Demand remains almost entirely in- 
terested in the fine gauge goods, with 
a seeming insatiable appetite for silks 
and mercerized hosiery. Knitters who 
have been fortunate enough to have any 
description of silks available for sale 
have found a ready market, with prices 
entirely secondary to the ability to buy. 
Quotations so far as the open market is 
concerned are purely nominal on all silk 
goods, and selling figures depend en- 
tirely upon conditions peculiar to in- 
dividual transactions. However, boot 
silk lines, that sold around $11 per dozen 
at the middle of 1919 are now easily 
commanding $18.50 per dozen, and give 
evidence of being destined for $20 per 
dozen; these are the mock seam linés. 
Full fashioned lines are no longer seen 
in the open market and there are no 
quotations. The general opinion of the 
trade, however, is that such hosiery is 
worth $42 per dozen. 

The situation on mercerized remains 
the same as it was during the closing 
months of 1919. Conditions outside the 





control of knitters are such that they 
have nothing definite upon which to 
bas roduction costs, and are necessar- 
ily confining their sales to such amounts 


of production on which they are fully 
covered with yarns. In the yarn market 
the knitters are finding but little more 
satisfaction in their attempts to operate. 
They find a market almost entirely bare 
‘cerized yarns, and can buy only 


In a spasmodic way, with each new lot 
of yarns commanding a higher figure. 


With 2-80s combed peeler mercerized 
quoted up to $5.95, knitters have inter- 
ested themselves in coarser counts, only 
to find prices mounting on the latter; 
2-50; have advanced to $3.75 to $3.85. 


KNIT GOODS 


Interest has yet to be stimulated in 
low-end hosiery, and this division of the 
market is unusually quiet when com- 
pared with the fine lines. Actual trading 
iS small in volume, and sales are rather 
infrequent. Jobbers for the most part 
are buying only when it is necessary to 
fill in, and their purchases are held on 
a close hand-to-mouth basis. Despite 
the lack of activity, low-ends are firmly 
held in prices, and there is more than a 
possibility that quotations will advance 
when buying develops. Inquiry for low 
count cotton yarns within the past two 
weeks has developed an upward ten- 
dency, and prices generally on such 
counts have been advanced from 2 to 5c 
per pound. With selling prices of low- 
end hosiery close to a basis of actual 
production costs any advance in the lat- 
ter should be quickly reflected in the 
selling price. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


The limited opening of hosiery thus 
far made for the second delivery period 
of 1920 have been sufficient to thor- 
oughly convince jobbers that they must 
go through another year of allotment 
distribution. 


That it will be necessary for retailers 
to get at least $2.50 per pair for men’s 
seems assured, and hosiery manufactur- 
ers are hoping that such high prices 
will turn the demand to lower grade 
socks. 

Were the machinery procurable, it is 
likely that there would be a substantial 
enlargement of the industry's equip- 
ment for producing wool, and cashmere 
hosiery. Such lines achieved unusual 
popularity this winter, and that jobbers 
are confident they will retain their popu- 
larity next winter is shown in the re- 
peated attempts to place new orders for 
delivery late this year. 

H. A. Sacks, of the Daisy Whitehead 
Knitting Co., 94 Leonard street, has 
been elected president of the Hickory 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills, and the Daisy 
Whitehead company will have exclusive 
sale of the output of the Hickory plant. 


The Sunshine Hosiery Mills have 
moved their plant and offices from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Murfreesboro, 


Tenn., where they are located in larger 
and better quarters. Infants’ hosiery 
exclusively is the product. 


SMALL SWEATER SALES 


A Few Mills Showing Additional Mer- 
chandise 


This week saw the re-opening of a 
few sweater lines for delivery after the 
middle of the year. The openings, how- 
ever, were of a particularly limited na- 
ture and provide but little opportunity 
for active trading. As a result only 
small sales were recorded, and there 
was no particular change in the surface 
conditions of the market. 

Prices were not openly announced, 
but it is understood that they are con- 
siderably higher than the levels of last 
November. The advances have instilled 
a spirit of caution among buyers, and 
despite the threatening scarcity of mer- 
chandise most jobbers are doing consid- 
erable shopping before placing orders. 
There is little probability, however, that 
there will be any serious price declines 
this season. 


HEAVY UNDERWEAR 
TENDING UPWARD 
Being Withdrawn and Prices 


Marked Up—Most Lines Sell 
Actively 


Lines 


There is a decided disposition on the 
part of underwear jobbers to go slow in 
their purchases despite their knowledge 
of the acute scarcity of merchandise and 
the probability that prices are to be 
even higher than current high levels. 
Throughout the Mid-West particularly, 
manufacturers are meeting with an in- 
difference among buyers and are not 
booking orders in the volume that had 
been expected a week or two ago. 

The market is so inherently strong, 
however, that current lack of buying in- 
terest has had no weakening effect and 
there is little prospect of a softening de- 
veloping in prices. In fact, quite the re- 
verse seems in prospect, and in not a 
few instances quotations have been ad- 
vanced from the levels of the first of the 
month. Heavyweight lines are the most 
prominent in the advancing tendency. 
The bulk of interest has centered 
around the 16-pound union suits, and in 
many instances prices are up 10 to 12% 
per cent. from the figures at which they 
were opened two weeks or so ago. One 
mill that opened at $19.50 has already 
withdrawn, and the belief is that when 
the line is again in the market it will be 
priced at between $22 and $24. Mills 
that have not experienced a busy demand 
for this description are holding the suit 
at $20 per dozen, and the prospect is that 
they will soon be asking $21 per dozen 
even if demand does not develop into 
active proportions. 

PRESSING FOR DELIVERIES 

A rather contradictory situation has 
developed in the market as a whole. A 
few selling agents state that demand has 
not been of the volume that they had 
confidently expected and that they still 
have a fair amount of merchandise to 
sell. Others, however, and a probable 
majority of selling agents have found 
demand to be fully as active as they had 
looked for and they have secured a 
ready market for all the production they 
are able to sell for the April to June de- 
livery period. In several sections of the 
country jobbers apparently are of the 
opinion that they must place business 
immediately if they are to secure de- 
liveries later in the year and they are 
pressing manufacturers to take orders 
extending over a distant period. The 
knitters, however, are confining sales to 
deliveries not past the end of June. 
Manufacturers who sell direct to the re- 
tailer have met with a similar attitude 
on the part of many of their buyers, but 
they differ from the other manufacturers 
in that they will sell for delivery late in 
the year. A considerable volume of 
business has done with the re- 
tailers and most of them are placing 
business early to avoid the probable ad- 
vances in prices. 

BOYS’ LINES SCARCITY 

Active inquiry for lines of 
underwear has developed a threatening 
scarcity in such merchandise and close 
selling has been a necessary develop- 
ment. The reason for this, as pointed 
out in the market, is that previously 
knitters have been able to realize so 
little profit from the boys’ goods that 
they have changed over their machinery 
to other lines, resulting, of course, in a 
rapid diminution of production that is 


been 


boys’ 


now being keenly felt. Price advances, 

rather sharp in nature, are looked for 

in boys’ union suits and single garments. 
MORE LIGHTWEIGHT TRADING 

Jobbers who operated close on a 
hand-to-mouth basis in the spring lines 
last season are now coming back to the 
market to place duplicate business. 
Others who, because of the allotment 
system of the distribution, were not fully 
able to cover their requirements are also 
back in the market seeking opportunities 
to place additional business, and the 
lightweight section has taken on an ac- 
tive appearance. The volume of busi- 
ness actively taken, however, is cam- 
paratively light for the majority of knit- 
ters are busy on orders already in hand 
and not ready to take on new business. 

Underwear Trade Notes 

The market is now fully open on 
heavyweight lines for delivery to job- 
bers during the three months starting 
\pril 1, and while a few sellers report 
that demand has not been as active as 
they had anticipated the majority of 
lines has been sold up quickly. 

Advancing prices in the cotton yarn 
market continue to control the selling 
price for underwear and advances in 
the yarns within the past two weeks 
will be reflected in business yet to be 
booked in underwear. The 16-pound 
union suits that sold two weeks ago at 
$19 to $20 seem destined for as high as 
$24 per dozen before the 
ended. 

Knitters who have been attempting to 
average down their production costs by 
using coarser counts of yarns than usual 
find little success for inquiry for the 
lower counts usually brings about in- 
creased price levels. 


season is 


RECOMMEND NEW CONGRESS 


Resolution Introduced Into Senate Pro- 
viding for Industrial Body 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
recommendation that the 
a new National Industrial Congress to 
with present industrial problems 
was made in the Senate concurrent res- 
olution submitted by Senator Kenyon, 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 

tion and Labor. 

Pending the calling of the congress, 
it is recommended that the President 
appoint a national labor board pat- 
terned after the National War Labor 
Board and following its principles and 
precedents. This board would receive 
ex parte complaints and joint submis- 
sions or might institute proceedings on 
its own motion or at the direction of 
Congress or the President. It would 
attempt the establishment of joint 
boards for the adjustment of industrial 
disputes in the leading industries. 

This board would be superseded by 
the National Industrial Congress to be 
called later and to be made up of 150 
representatives of employers and 150 
representatives of employes. The sec- 
ond Industrial Conference now in prog- 
ress would be made an organizing com- 
mittee for the new congress. 

The National Industrial Congress 
would have the duty of establishing 
permanent agencies of adjustment, 
framing an industrial code, and sanc- 
tioning standards of working condi- 
tions. Its recommendations for legisla- 
tion would be submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. An appropriation of 
$50,000 would be made for the congress. 


Jan. 30—The 
President call 
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Wildman Motor Drive 
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Look this drive over, and chen go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. 


belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience 
of the knitting department. 


TTT 





But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. 
drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15% 


, as the loss due to belt slippage is 
entirely done away with. 





The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt D_iven Machine in a half an hour’s ume, 
by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. 


No drilling or tap- 
ping is necessary. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Norristown, Penna. 
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January 31, 1920 
Dye Embargo 


ontinued from page 53) 


jndust In this connection he said: 

“We start in with the nitration of 
enzol. You get, perhaps, 90 per cent. 
Take reduction of that to anilin to 


nake anilin oil, which you have heard a 
reat deal about; that is a well known 
srocess Which has been going on for 
years. \We practiced it on a small scale 
before the war. That product would 
ield 70 per cent of the nitro benzol. 
if you get 90 per cent from benzol and 
70 per ent from anilin, you get 70 per 
cent. of 90 per cent., or 63 per cent. of 
enzol to anilin. That is equally true 
ss regards nitric acid. You are also 
sing part of the nitric acid going 
f in fumes and disappearing in the 


proces Those are very simple and 
well known reactions. The stumbling 
block is that in the later process you 
may get only 40 per cent. or 30 per 


ent. or 20 per cent. yields. You have 
heard say that in the case of indigo 
there are some fifteen steps. This re- 
juction of your output through poor 
yield is cumulative step by step. This 
reduction by 80 per cent. and a reduc- 

I that by 90 per cent., and so on, 
until finally as Dr. Stieglitz said, you 
got out enough to see, but not enough 
to use. We have had exactly that ex- 
perience in every new dye we have 
indertaken. The yields have been 
abominable. Ordinarily you would think 
the chemists are to blame, but as a mat- 
ter of fact they have done splendidly to 
get the yields they did. It is very 
lusive: it is not like going into an iron 
foundry; the yield is right there. If 
ou spill a little of it you will either 
urn your finger with it or you cannot 
ielp finding it when it is cold. Our 
materials disappear in the most mys- 
erious manner. They get away and 
you cannot see them, and do not know 
what had become of them. Or they are 
‘converted into other materials, the 
lentification of which is difficult to de- 
termine. A great many of these ma- 
terials it cannot be determined what 
they are; it requires long chemical re- 
arch to determine what it is you have. 
lt may take a month. That is the main 
reason for the great cost of dyestuffs 
n the United States. We are begin- 
ners. We have only been in it two or 
hree years. We cannot attack all of 
thousands of dyes at once.” 

Mr. duPont expressed the opinion 
that he did not think it would be pos- 
ible ever to get the price of indigo 
wn to the pre-war German price, but 


nese 


b 


he also was of the opinion that the 
Germans could not get back to their for- 
mer price 
ITEM OF REPAIRS 
Mr. duPont spoke of another item 
which had to be consideréd in connec- 


ith the question of costs and 
vhile not as important as that 
, yet was a very important fac- 
referred to repairs. He illus- 
ated it point as follows: 
~ WI the war broke out we began 
k mokeless powder for the Allies 
juantities. One of the neces- 
tituents for smokeless powder 
‘Sa stabilizer. That stabilizer was dis- 
Over Germany and is known as 
Phenylamin. We used to obtain that 
rom Germany, and when the 
out we felt around to see 
1 be done. One of the present 
vr rican lye manufacturers jumped in 


+ 


an furnished us diphenylamin. 
‘nt across the very problem we 

they found it was hard to 
tity products; quantity produc- 
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tion was almost impossible. We had to 
have diphenylamin for the powder and 
our stock, of which we had a little ahead 
at the start, was rapidly dwindling. 
Nothing would do but to go in and 
make diphenylamin for ourselves, make 
enough for our own requirenients and 
be on the safe side. We soon got a 
factory going, but ours cost as much as 
our competitors’, $1 a pound. 

“Senator Nugent: You passed it on, 
didn’t you? 

“Mr. duPont: I guess we managed 
to, yes, sir; and I think it was very 
lucky for us and the United States too, 
because the United States would have 
been in a bad way if we could not have 
furnished the powder. One of the steps 
in the diphenylamin process required an 
enamel lined digester. This was the only 
substance that would withstand the 
action of the acid. We had an enamel 
glazed iron digester, and that very 
promptly cracked; some crack in three 
days, and some last a week, and the 
acids would get under the enamel and 
strip it off and ruin everything we put 
in. We bought all a certain factory 
could make and practically subsidized 
the concern making enamel ware, and 
we gave them orders to make nothing 
but digesters and ship them as fast as 
they became cool enough; we had a 
steady stream of digesters from Chicago 
to keep us in digesters, which were 
necessary for this one process, and 
they were absolutely unnecessary if we 
had known the proper apparatus fot 
that purpose, so we kept that house 
turning out digesters with enamel lining 
for the period of the war. That was 
a repair item saddled on the cost of 
diphenylamin; we did not know any 
better. 

“Let us go to the next cost; that is 
obsolescence; by that I mean the build- 
ing of a plant for a specific method of 
manufacture and then finding out after- 
ward that there is a very much better 
way of accomplishing the same result by 
a different series of reactions, as you 
have to design and rearrange to carry 
on another series of reactions; which 
leaves this special apparatus on your 
hands which does not fit the later re- 
actions. Your capital is wasted and 
spent and that ought to be a part of 
your cost and you cannot get it back 
in any other way than charging it to 
the cost of production. In most cases 
that is not serious, because the apparatus 
is interchangeable, but in some cases 
it is not. For instance, in making me- 
tallic sodium, used in the manufacture 
of indigo, we had cheap current and 
electrolytic processes and we got the 
cost down, but we never did get it down 
to what it ought to have been. Then we 
found that somebody else, a competitor, 
was able to make metallic sodium away 
under our cost. The only thing to do 
was to scrap the plant and buy from 
him until we learned how to make it. 
And those things go on in the dye in- 
dustry every day. Something has to be 
abandoned, and at a very great cost 

UTILIZATION OF BY-PRODUCTS 


“The fourth item is the utilization of 
by-products. That at first appears a 
very simple proposition, but it is far 
from simple in organic chemistry. A 
by-product which is apparently a waste 
product may have great value some 
place else, if we found a place where 
it could be used and could work it up. 
We can store and store it until we have 
got a great deal, but sooner or later 
you have to begir to throw it away, be- 
cause you cannot keep it. The charge 
of housing it becomes greater than the 
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prospective value, and you have locked  Fjyquqmy 
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Excelsior Plant 



























plies Co., Phila.; American 
Supplies Co:, London, Eng. 





XCELSIOR Latch Needles are used and appre- 1 
ciated wherever high-grade silk goods are made, BN 
because of their unvarying quality and perfection of i 
finish. They are strong, dependable, uniform. They 4 
give service—the long kind of service that cuts down ; 
waste and seconds and adds to profits. » 
: 
The Torrington Co. : 
Excelsior Plant } 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. , 
Branches t | 
C. B. Barker & Co., New =| 
York; Manufacturers Sup- . 
| 
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SIMPLICITY —SPEED— PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for illustrated catalog 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
Southern Office: Rooms 912, 913, James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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there a great deal of capital in store- 
ses and containers. 
Senator Nugent: The dye industry 
in this country is a new industry? 

Mr. duPont: With us it is very new. 
\Ve have been in it for two years, We 
ught we were among the best 
ipped of the companies to attack the 
problem; we had the capital, and we 
thought we had the necessary personnel, 
a very large force of technical men; 
we have had a wide experience in mis- 
cellaneous manufacture; and what I 
think is the most important of all, we 
have young members on our executive 
committee; young men in the executive 
management; we have the optimism of 
youth in our management; we have not 
yet learned to be afraid of things, and 
we thought if anybody could make it 
go we could. 

“The six manufacturers in the United 
States before the war did not comprise 
a dye industry; they made a few dyes, 
but nothing comparable with the pres- 
ent industry. I believe the industry we 
carry on is 75 per cent. greater than the 
entire dye industry before the war. The 
National Aniline & Chemical Company 
is the only one bigger than we are.” 

In answer to questions Mr. duPont 
stated that their turn-over was about 
twelve million dollars a year, and 
added: 

“That does not mean anything at all. 
We are expanding rapidly, but we have 
not reached commercial production yet. 
I think we will be one of the large pro- 
ducers. If we succeed it will be through 
efficiency; and if we fail we will fail 
through lack of efficiency. They are 
welcome to trim us, if they can, but 
they have a good stiff job ahead. 

“We must have an embargo until we 
learn to do it. It is up to you people; 
if you say two years, as the Longworth 
Bill has it, you will prevent the very 
thing that you have in mind. Mr. 
Wigglesworth pointed out yesterday you 
cannot get capital to go into the indus- 
try on an uncertainty. It is an under- 
taking; we have put in about twenty 
million dollars, $11,000,000 in plants and 
$9,000,000 in supplies, finished products 
and accounts receivable.” 

“Senator Curtis: How much time do 
you advocate? 

“Mr. duPont: I would say ten years; 
five years may be enough, but the more 
time you give the more capital will flow 
into it. The more sure the men under- 
taking it are, the more capital will flow 
into it, and leave them not afraid of 
German aggression. You put an em- 
bargo to prevent foreign dyes coming in 
and capital will go into it.” 

Mr. duPont said that the reason why 
in a comparatively short time his com- 
pany had made a good showing in ex- 
plosives was because it had had three 
years’ warning of the coming of the war 
and three years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of explosives for the Allies. 

PRODUCTION OF RHODAMINE 

Referring to Rhodamine, Mr. duPont 
said . 

“We made it; we took over a little 
plant, and only a short time ago some- 
ody checked up on the Rhodamine. We 
asked how much stock was on hand and 
there was next to nothing, and it ap- 
peared that we sold little of it, and 
investigation showed that it was going 
out in dinner pails, it was stolen, and 
possibly that is the source of that $75 
damine.” 

Senator Curtis: How much were 
selling it for? 

Mr. duPont: Possibly $18 or $20. 
Senator Curtis: I called attention to 

t because it was referred to in the 


esc 
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reports of the Tariff Commission; I 





read it, and read it into the record; t| e e e 
is in the Tariff Commission's report.” 

Referring to indigo, Mr. duPont said: 

“Mr. James T 


. Pardee, of the Dow 
Chemical Co., said yesterday that they 
were producing 150,000 pounds of indigo 
per month, and they were not selling at 
less than 65 cents a pound. We are in 
the same position, except that we are 
producing 600,000 pounds a month. We 
have not got into the more refined in- 
digo, the last word, in brom indigo. 
We sell our entire output for overalls 
and plain goods. We are keen to get 
into the big place; we want to grind it 


out by the ton and have a big enough | 


volume so that we have specialists on 
everything. That, I think, is the key- 
note of success in this country.” 

Further on Mr. duPont said on the 
idea of continuing in business: 


“We would be the first to quit if we 
are not supported. We have the money 
of stockholders all over the country 
Myself and the other men on the execu- 
tive board are merely the trustees cf 
that money. If we do not get protec- 
tion against Germany, it is throwing 
good money after bad. 

“The great asset we have is our per- 
sonnel. It is worth more than our 
plants. Our organization so far as 
specialists is concerned; our engineers; 
our research men; they are all of so 
great value that we could turn them 
into other channels and make more than 
we make in the dye industry ; $20,000,000 
is a large sum; it is perhaps one-tenth 
of our capital. It does not kill us to 
have to give it up and we candidly will 
not put in $10,000,000 more. It is like 
trying to swim up Niagara Falls. We 
have tied up appropriations to the ex- 
tent of $5,000,000 which are awaiting 


decision of what Congress is going to| 


do. Eight months ago it never en- 
tered our heads that the dye industry 
would not be protected; it seemed so 
inconceivable that anybody should sug- 
gest such a thing. We did not know 
what was necessary for protection, but 
we were perfectly sure it would be pro- 
tected. The opposition that developed 
to the legislation in the House began to 
frighten us a little bit, and when the op- 
position came later we simply did what 
any sane business man would do, held 
in our money and did not put out capi- 
tal until this thing was cleared up. If 
it was all my money I would go ahead 
and trust to Congress to protect me 
later, but I cannot do that with trust 
funds.” 

“Senator Nugent: I do not think 
you need entertain any apprehension as 
to whether the Congress will protect the 
dye industry in this country. 

“Mr. duPont: I know from hearing 
you people speak the temper is to pro- 
tect it but will it be protected in a way 
which will be a quick way to kill it; 
will they say because a tariff protected 
some other industry it is a good thing 
to protect this? 

“Senator Curtis: I think the general 
opinion is you could not put a duty on 
that would be protective that the people 
would stand for. 

“Mr. duPont: Precisely. 

“Senator Curtis: So there must be 


some other method found, if there is| 


one 


Mr. duPont expressed the view that 
it would be impossible to attack all the 


problems within two years and that if | 


reasonable time were not given capital 
would not flow into the industry. Mr. 
duPont then argued for an embargo 
with a permit to bring the products not 
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Second Kier Boil 


BY using Oakite in 
the first kier boil— 
this large knitting mill 
found it needless to 
put its cotton under- 
wear tubing through 
the second kier boil 
formerly required. 


When caustic alone was used 
in first boil, the goods came 
through with brown _ spots— 
necessitating an extra seven hour 
boil in soda ash. 


Now Oakite and caustic are 
used in equal proportions in 
first kier boil. The goods come 
through clean—and are run 
right into the bleach tanks. 


Oakite has increased produc- 
tion and saved money for 
this mill by eliminating the 
seven hour extra kier boil. 
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OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 


42 THAMES STREET~ NEW YORK 
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“Paramount Method” Grooved Forms 


F 


Mock-Seam and Full Fashioned Hosiery 





I 
Side Center Double 
Groove Groove Groove 
l i PARAMOUNT GROOVED FORMS insure economical and cor- 
{, (ae =| rect boarding of Mock Seam and Full Fashioned Hosiery. 
| Three types of Grooved forms, each constructed to meet particular 
boarding requirements. 
| 
i The “ PARAMOUNT CENTER GROOVE ” form with the groove 


in the center of the edge of the form is well-known and widely used. 
This form eliminates “ rights” and “ lefts,” insures perfect alignment, 
and simplifies and facilitates work in the pairing or mating department. 


The “ PARAMOUNT SIDE GROOVE” form for manufacturers preferring the seam 
finished on one side. This particular form is favored by many users. The groove on the 
front edge makes it possible to quickly place the seam and assures the same perfect align- 
ment of fabric as the Center Groove. 


The “ PARAMOUNT DOUBLE GROOVE” form is adaptable for the finishing of 
“rights” and “ lefts.” The double groove makes it possible to finish the stocking with 
the seam on either side On the Same Form, insuring minimum equipment for produc- 
tion required. 





Patents dated October 14, 1913, March 6, 1917, and May 28, 1918, cover these features. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all cor- 
respondence to Chicago Office. 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
Hunter Building, Market and Madison Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


January 31, 1926 
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“CONTINENTAL 


Latch Needles of the old reli- 
able quality are now available 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


Continental Latch Needle Co. 
120 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


MI. 
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‘PROMPT SERVICE 
- RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY 









FINIGHING BOARDS 





JOS. T. PEARSON. 


= 1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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[FULL AUTOMATIC 
'KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PRR ASSEE EA, PA. 
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KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 
SUPPLIES CO. 
612 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Distributors for 
CHARLES E. WHEELER & SON 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 
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Engineering corporation) 


Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulatior. 


New York P 
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3° Cort!landt St., 
Bost Philade'phia Buffaio Chicago 5 
— " um 7 TIAMAT 
i 
; 7. IVES co. 
§ Estab - 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


‘Spr ig Knitting Needles 


= Sli es, SinkKkers, Jacks, Etc. 
: NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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manufactured here during a ten years’ 
period. 

He added that his firm was producing 
eight vat dyes in quantity but 
were not putting them on the market 
and it was not their purpose to sell 
them commercially until the production 
had been thoroughly standardized. 

“We do not put out one until we 
can rely upon it; until we know it is 
fairly reliable and we have to run the 
manufacture of it a certain time to be 
reasonably sure our standards 
maintained. They will 
in material quantities; 
supply the whole 
terial amount, 1,500 pounds a 
That is a good deal on vat 
not much on indigo.” 

B.. GC 
importer 


that they 


are to be 
be on the market 

not enough to 
country, but in a ma- 
say, day. 


dyes, it is 


Klipstein, who had 
of 1880 
had also been a manufacturer, 


been an 
‘ 
and who 
told of 
German methods and explained how the 
users of alizarine had managed to 


dy es since 


have 


that product put on the free list and 
kept there. He asserted that the by- 
products of coke ovens were not util- 


ized here because there was no market 
for them due to the fact that there was 
no dye industry. He said that the Ger- 
mans would not sell the by-products of 
coke here to competitors. He asserted 
that the Germans had been planning for 
the recent war since 1870 and that they 
knew perfectly well what they were do- 
ing and that they understood thoroughly 
the connection between the dyestuff in- 
dustry and the explosive industry and 


munitions. The German Government 
backed up its exporters in getting the 
domination of that industry not alone to 
sell their products but to keep their 
trained chemists so that they might have 
an organization when = time came to 
make explosives, and that through thus 
controlling the industry other nations 
would not have the facilities or the per 
sonnel for manufacturing such explo- 
sives. He asserted that if we wanted 
to keep in the game of chemistry we 


would have to maintain some industry 
that would enable us to hire chemists 
and train them and put our people into 
the real spirit of developing chemistry 


and that the only industry that could 
do that was the dye industry. He added 
that it would be possible to make all 


the intermediates in the United States 
and in sufficient quantities to supply the 
whole world with dyestuffs that 
what was needed in the business was 
capital and capital would not flow into 
it unless it saw the opportunity of 
ting something back. It was a 

tion, he alleged, as between buyer and 
seller, and it was for the Congress to 
say whether it was worth while for the 
people of the United States to tax them- 
selves enough, to keep at it long enough 
to put the industry here on safe 
Mr. Klipstein further stated that if it 
had not been for the seizure of German 
patents and the formation of the Chemi 
cal Foundation this country would not 
even yet be making a great many of the 
colors which it was now producing. He 
advocated a system of licensing or regu 


but 


get 


ques- 


ground 





lation of imports. 

J. R. M. Klotz, manager of the New- 
port Chemical Works, of Milwaukee, 
referring to a statement which had been 
made concerning the lack of anthracene 
in this country, said that it was more 
the unkindness of nature in the distribu- 
ion of anthracene than the lack of it 
Mr. Klotz added that the coal here i 
coked by the proper method to increas¢ 
he vield of anthracene was of sufficient 
= quality to give ‘enough of that product 


for the dvestuffs required to be mad 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 
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with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, Dogless attachment, = 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn & 
Changers, Automatic stop-motions. E 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work, 


Pe 


1 
" 


Samples and prices on request. 
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Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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-MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 
ALL KINDS 
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Knitted and Woven Fabrics 
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THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Neeedle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ- 
ating course. 

Toque machines automatically 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - - N. Y. 
_Established 1846 
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CUTS ANY TEXTILE 
FABRIC 


This round knife Type Ballard is light 
in weight—powerful in action—and will 
give long service. Write for catalog. 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 


245 Seventh Ave., New York 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


Phone Farragut 8820 Phone Fort Hill 1511 
S. Bolder & Co., 104 No. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ballard Type E Round Knife 6th 
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Tank Economy. 


It’s economy to install a Caldwell 
Cypress Tank because it’s a tank that 
will give you the longest, most satis- 
factory service a cypress tank can give. 


The Caldwell Cypress Tank is con- 
structed of long-lived cypress according 
to engineering principles. Every joint 
is machine-planed with full bearing. 
The hoops are of the proper size and 
spaced so that no hoop is over-stressed. 
The result is a tank that is thoroughly 
leak-proof and serviceable for many 
years. 


Send for Catalogue 


W. E. CALDWELL Co. 
Incorporated 


2060 BROOK ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. TANKS 


ANO 


TOWERS 


LOOUEUIENTUESL TALEO: 


D Y 
TUBS 


Woolford Dye Tubs ar 


are built in 


Ei —/n All Shapes for 
a sone 


1d Tanks 
any shape or size, 
white cedar or any 


d of wood 


Cut shows tank 


with all rods « 


G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 


Lincoln Bldg. Established 1854 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOOD TANKS 
and VATS 


ROUND or RECTANGULAR 


for dyeing, bleaching and 
water storage 


‘EAGLE’? TANKS ARE “QUALITY”? TANKS 
Write for Prices 
EAGLE TANK CO. 
2448 N. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“TANKS ‘AND VATS 


ANY SIZE OR SHAPE. GUARANTEED TIGHT. 
CYPRESS, WHITE PINE, LONG LEAF, 
YELLOW PINE AND FIR, CARRIED IN STOCK. 
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UU 


PUENTE 


PROMPTNESS OUR HABIT 
SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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THEODORE R PLUNKETT 
President 


ALEXANDER A. GRAHAM 
Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 


ROBERT E. NOR 
Treasurer 


GREYLOCK MILL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


ee 


ight Place 
ight Goods 
ight Price 


Mill Supplies 
Chemicals 


Paints & Oiis 
Specialties 


“In the heart of the Berkshires” 


ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


179777" Te 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 


WRIT= US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME, N. Y. 


it 


AMOS H. HALL @ SONS 
Established 1868 

CEDAR VATS 
AND TANKS 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 


Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


c 
TINT 


THIET. 


TUNEL NTE 
mun 


2915-2933 North Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street 
Corner Second. Hours from 12 to |. 


ATT 


SMT IMMA ULLADULLA LAR 
Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates 


COPPER Scrat 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Our Guarantee: 


SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
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SCHLAKE DYE WORKS 
“Rivals of the East” 


| “DYEING AND BLEACHING OF ALL GRADES OF YARNS 


— | Pe 


Save Your Freight Charges To and From the East! Avoid the Great Delay! 
Telephone, Humboldt 880 ~*4@%4 1221-1223 N. Oakley Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
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Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


=e 

Ee 

es PHILADELPHIA 

E EE Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sampie 
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YARN MARKETS 


QUOTATIONS 


1e following quotations compiled in Boston, 
Jan. 2 


EASTERN PEELERS 
COTTON YARNS 





CONES 
Carded. Combed. 
cece ccseres 76 — 78 1 00— 
bcsbuckidaecs 7 — 80 110—.. 
Biante dew aaee — 82 115—.. 
ee ee 84 — 86 1 20—.. 
By cht Cewaowe 86 — 88 1 25—.. 
luisWne bene cus 88 — 90 1 30— .. 
Bus ¢kuene wrdp 92 — 94 1 35— .. 
Livdewawnuwes 95 — 1 00 1 40— .. 
Dictckaxpens ss 1 05— 1 10 1 50—.. 
WRG Gases +0065 115— 1 20 1 60— .. 
eee eer 1 25— 1 30 1 70—.. 
Bs cen dina be od 1 35— 1 40 1 80— 
O08. ccwetseeian 1 45— 1 55 2 00— .. 
Onene een eas 250— .. 
De oaeeccnsaks 3 00— 
SKEINS 
Carded. Combed. 
ot ree ee ree Nominal 1 30— 
RekOi, ob Saninw ae Nominal 1 36—. 
BEGG 6c cepsicss Nominal 140—. 
S186. 2 cecvcccs Nominal 1 45— 
BeSOM. ccccccces Nominal 1 50— 
$238. cvccccces Nominal 1 68— 
2-2 Nominal 1 64— 
2 Nominal 172— . 
2-28 Nominal 1 80— . 
2-30s Nominal 1 90— 
2-36 Nominal 2 25— 
Sa cecstewss Nominal 2 35— 
SOG cccscnce Nominal 2 50— 
ee eee 2 90— 
B-GOR. cc ccccccss 3 25— 
Pree Re vecicsiecese 3 75— 
ere 4 25— 
WARPS 
Carded. Combed. 
B-BOG. ce ccccsess Nominal 2 00— 
BA*BORs bs sceecce Nominal 2 25—. 
8-406. ccccccces Nominal 2 50—. 
S-BOR. cccsese as 3 00— . 
S-BOB. co cccccecs 3 50—. 
S-TOs. wccccccece 400—. 
B-BOB. vcccccces 4 560—. 
REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
Carded. Combed 
ae Nominal. Nomina! 
3-3' Nominal. Nomina! 
DK enews 5% Nominal. Nomina! 
Ss eve sue8.02 Nominal. Nomina! 
Ns 4 Se o0 0.8 Nominal. Nomina! 
ee Nominal. Nominal. 
eee Nominal. Nominal 
eS os es 0:05 Nominal. Nomina! 
EASTERN EGYPTIANS 
SINGLE SKEINS (COMBED) 
i eee Nominal BOG cao 20% Nominal 
ree Nominal GOs be ceve Nominal 
ee Nominal Pi.cusaen Nominal 
45s.......Nominal SOs scuuaie Nominal 
ee. Nominal 90s.......Nominal 
rwO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED) 
| Eee Nominal SEs vvscne Nominal 
| eee Nominal TOR ereeak Nominal 
i eee Nominal TER ec eens Nominal 
SPR. i we ses Nominal SOR cccces Nominal 
DOS. csesns Nominal eee Nominal 
60 ....-Nominal 
TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED) 
30s.....Nominal 2-50s.....Nominal 
Deca we Nominal 3-668.....1 Nominal 
2-408..... Nominal 2-70s.....Nominal 
2-45s..... Nominal | ee Nominal 
COMBED SEA ISLAND 
Reverse twist 
Single Two-ply. thread-yarn. 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
2 ... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
2 ‘ Nominal Nominal Nominal 
2 -. Nominal Nominal Nominal 
30s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
40 .. Nominal Nominal Nominal 
9 Nominal Nominal Nominal 
60s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
70s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
8 .-» Nominal Nominal Nominal 
d --» Nominal Nominal Nominal 
i ... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
The following quotations were compiled in 
Vhiladelphia and New York, Jan. 29 
SOUTHERN YARNS 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 
» §s —73 20 _— §8 
7 - 1 02 
7 14 1 18 
7 TS $0 1 75 1 80 
TWO-PLY SKEIN 
72 >. 1 00 1 02 
7 74 1 05—1 10 
2 cei 77 1 20—1 25 
2 7 80 — —1 70 
- ae SO .2 00 > 25 
89 90 — 2 26 





SINGLE WARPS 








Weare 72 —73 24s.......98 —1 00 
38... 74 —T75 26s.......1 02—1 05 
ee 75 —77 ee 1 15—1 20 
Betis sue «cs 77 —78 ean cae 1 65—1 75 
20s .90 —93 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 
a 76 —78 1 05—1 10 
B28. < 60s 78 —80 1 12—1 15 
SEER cc nse 79 —83 1 25—1 30 
et 83 —85 .2 00—2 19 
B-16s..... 87 —90 -2 30—2 40 
2-20s — —95 
8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 
64-65c.; white, 69-70c.; 2-10s and 2-12s 
slack, 70c 
CONE (FRAME SPUN) 

68.8 sis. , 20s 80 —8s2 
Bis 60:4 sais — 81 —8s3 
BOR sa sa cse ee 90 —92 
BMS otk ie 75 26s -.+-95 —97 
BOE 2.50% 76 —T7 30s ord....1 O7—1 15 
16s.......— —78 40s. -1 50—1 60 
18s.......79 —80 50s.......2 25-—2 35 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL) 


(Carded) 
2-26@..... _— Waele é:66< — 
2-28s..... _ eee _. 
STAPLE COMBINATIONS 
2-30s.... .. — 20-448.... —- 
Se 26-60s.... _—. 
14-30s _— 16-80s.... _. 
16-308 _ 16-1208... — 
BLENDED 
2-168..... _ 2-368..... _. 
2-208..... - 2-30s8..... — 
es: < 26% ae 2-408..... — 
EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 


(Cones or Tubes) 
Combed Peeler. 


Combed Egyptian. 














2-20s.......Nominal 2-208 pne eres Nominal 
2-248.....2. Nominal 2-24s.......Nominal 
2-28s....... Nominal 2-288 Ktoewes Nominal 
2-30s.......Nominal ee Nominal 
er Nominal eee Nominal 
2-36s... -Nominal SG 6 icees Nominal 
2-38s.......Nominal SSSR. 0 ccc Nominal 
SOOG i Sets Nominal 2-408....... Nominal 
2-50s.......Nominal B-BOS. ce cece Nominal 
a ss <6 5 Nominal eee Nominal 
2-70s .Nominal Bega «00.04 Nominal 
2-80s -Nominal BOOBs < 00408 Nominal 
CARDED PEELER CONES 

10s.. | 

12s.. 82 00 
sg CERT. 83 07 
BGs 60 o0 84 15 
ROMs 64805 85 20 
BOR s «s ot 

228... -89 

CARDED s 
SS 76 26s 1 02 
10s. -79 28s 1 18 
12s -$1 20 1 20 
14s S1 2 -1 27 
16s s is 1 30 
18s. S 6s 1 32 
20s 85 : 1 35 
22s +0 1 40 

SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 

WARPS AND SKEINS 
eset ere Nominal 2-50s..... Nominal 
3-306.» 50% Nominal SAGOG ss aces Nominal 
2-4Cs.....Nominal 2-80s.....Nominal 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 

20s 1 § 1 60 2 ) 3 3 3 40 

3 2 10—2 25 ) 3 75 90 
2 s 24 vf 4 00—4 25 
2-40s 24 2-S80s 4 75 » OO 

SINGLES 

12s 1 12 L 34 30 1 55 1 60 
l4s 1 16 1 18 St 1 85 1 90 
16s 1 20—1 4( 2 00—2 2 
18s 1 22 1 24 's 2 75 
20s 1 24 1 26 60 3 40 3 50 
24s 1 2 1 30 70 4 00 4 10 
26s 1 30—1 ) 4 50 4 

MERCERIZED COMBED PEELERS 

CON ES—(UNGASSED) 

Southern Yarns Eastern Yarns 
2-20s.....Nominal 2-20.....Nominal 
2-20s.. Nominal 2-208. . Nominal 
2-30s. Nominal 2-30s Nominal 
2-30s.. Nominal 2-30s Nominal 
2-40s.....Nominal 2-40s Nominal 
2-448... Nominal 2-448... . Nominal 
2-50s. Nominal 2-50s. ..Nominal 
2-60s. Nominal] 2-60s.. Nominal 
2-70s Nominal] 70s. Nominal 
2-80s. Nominal 2-80s.....Nominal 

Extra cost for gassing approximates: 40s 
and below, 10 to 12c.; 40s to 50s, 11 to 13c.; 


50s to 60s, 12 to 13c.; above 60s a rise of 2c. 
for every ten numbers. 


Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 3c.; 


20s to 36s, 4c.; 308 to 40s, 4%c.; 408 to 50s, 
5e.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 608 to 70s, 7c.; 70s to 
£0s. 8c.; 80s te 100s, 10c. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK 











BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 3 
i 
> gh UAL ODAC "0 TE HOUONTUNTENEVATONTUNUETTONTSOVNNDNTTNTOVOTNTOTVOY SUT FTPY NTN STTORYEOYONTYON OCD TLETOTEEVEOTTVTTEN C78) 
QUUVUNSULUQOQAQUNOLUAAAERSEUUALLY ALGONA ULLAL ULLAL UL Huanannacuuauunngenietty 
: You naturally think of yarns of high quality, and where the same can be secured 
= from reputable spinners. Samples of the Groves product convince prospective 
= buyers of the high order of the spinning of the Groves Mills. ‘Once a customer, 
= always a customer,” is the rule that generally applies to users who try out 
our yarns. 
= Correspondence solicited. Numbers 50s, 60s, 70s 
GROVES MILLS, Inc. 
Gastonia, N. C, 
Groves YARN AGENCY Representative : 
100 C 5 E. G HARPER, 
4 CHESTNUT ST., 512 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. CHICAGO, ILLS 
MUNUUUALAL ANTAL MTN TTT envvaecenugnannenagnanttt 
MELEE NA MPU COOMA EMT > 


Famburger Cotton Mills 
Stock Dyed Sulphur Colors 


Navy, Maroon, Cardinal, Sulphur Black and Oxfords. 
Cones, Tubes, Warps—for Knitting and Weaving. 


Sell Direct and through Agents—Single and Ply Yarns, 
6’s—20"s. 


CEE ANS NESS 
opr 


Colurmbus - -- - - Georgia 


MIU ALSLORLLSOAETTAELSTRULSLDON EER UUL CUTSUSOTOUTOTE TT 141) Ad TN TU OTTO EECOTTOTOTOTeOTNT ETN es STOUETTUUEUTETNE TENT TENN TTeeRNNT ATTN TTTNTOTEENTOOTTTUET ATTN O TUTTE POOTORTTTEPUTTTTN TT OPROCORUTTONTTTTOTEYULTYeTUUT FORDER vHAUHCUCrre8190>00 


TUTE HANAN UH TOE 


Van Court CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My ep 
COLUMBUS, 
Ls GA. 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


DUNTAGUDEOVARYEDAEVEUESA US SUETAALEUUEL ELA LD EEDA TETAS 


A Yarn that Bleaches Well- - 


Belton ’—our super-carded yarn has a reputation 
for its excellent bleaching qualities. It is made from 
Good Middling Selected Stock. 20s to 24s. 


TT 


White 
Oxfords 
Silwers) 


Sole Representative 






: SWiry 






GEe WEG 


COTTON 


| TT 6 wn 


of QUALITY 


C0. 


“ Direct to Consumer” 


Johnston Mills Co.—346 Broadway, New York 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 





FORREST BROTHERS 


5s-16s 208-30 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS VASS COTTON MILLS 


Sole Representatives 
SSS 


NUMER Tas 








Hs 


VON AAMMAT 4 I 






HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS é 
FORSTER BLDG,, 1195S. 4th St., PHILA, PA. © 
AUUUDOO DALE RAEDUEDEL DEUTER ARR OE 1000000 NABAARUATUU DANE OAUUEROELLDCNN4 AA EUNADEN ASAE UNAAUENURAT TTT SATAN THAT AEN nine". 
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DYERS, BLEACHERS, GASSERS 
DYERS OF COLORS FAST To 
SUN AND BLEAGHING 


ERGERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 


MAIN OFFICE 


GHESTER,, PA. 


401 MORRIS BUILDING 746 INSURANCE EXGHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA OHIGAGO 


SMM 
SS ee a ergo reece TT aE 


SIE 


OS SS SS 2S SS MMMM TN SSS SS 
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YARN MARKETS 


SO 


Y: YARN “MARKET STRONG; 
PRICES ARE HIGHER 





There Appears to Be Nothing to Offset 
the Optimism of Large Operators— 
Higher Figures Are Predicted 


It is taken for granted that stock 
yarns have been sold out of this mar- 
ket. Recent business has been of a 
character to clean up whatever mer- 
chants had at their disposal. Notwith- 


standing the pace at which the yarn 
market has been going the inquiry is 
still relatively well maintained; 30s to 
50s two-ply skeins are wanted and cur- 
rent quotations have advanced smartly. 
The market is strong and today’s price 
basis firm. For 2-40s prices are 25 to 
35 cents higher than they were a week 
ago, and the demand to warrant the 
advance is present. 


HOLDINGS REPORTED LIGHT 


If the yarns asked for or the real 
business offered could be placed market 
transactions would make a better show- 
ing, but so much goes by the board be- 
cause deliveries as called for cannot be 
obtained from spinners the business 
transacted is only relative and controlled 
by limited confirmation. Thursday as 
well as Wednesday of this week was 
noticeably active so far as inquiry men- 
tioned and a rush of offerings for export 
especially for singles. For export single 
carded 20s sold at 92 and 24s at 98 
cents; calling for special packing and 
unusual extras which accounted 
for the very peak price. 


some 


STRONG AND FIRM 


The wire trade has been chasing small 
jots for quick delivery and have not 
hesitated over any advance. An inquiry 
developed on Thursday morning for 
50,000 pounds 22s for which 94 cents 


was offered for February, March and 
April, and it further developed that 
those deliveries were available. How- 
ever, large dealers claim that they have 
yarns to cover only a short period and 


that yarns to replace their holdings are 
not be had. The many rumors and 
that float about are discounted 
t face value. The complaints of small 
consumers are numerous to shake the 
faith of the weak-hearted, but the con- 

of trade, based on the best in- 
formation to hand, is strong and the 
situation firm. 


guesses 





Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 


Yarn Co., with main 
s at Philadelphia, announce that the 
which they had previously ar- 
in the Hospital Trust Bldg., in 
nce, R. I., have been located in 

dvantageous quarters at 17 Ex- 
char street. The New York office is 
continued as heretofore at 200 Fifth ave- 
n vith E. I. Reynolds, manager, 
1 by C. B. Gillmore. 


The Lowell Yarn Co., with main 
Philadelphia, has been appointed 
xclusive selling agents for the 
of the Rhyne-Anderson Mills 
y, N. C. These consist of 16s 
two-ply carded warps, skeins 


] Lowell 


nic, 
{ fh 
ranged 


Pro d 


yea! 


be3. 


rew S. Waterman, formerly con- 
with the Warren Manufacturing 
Varren, R. I., has been engaged by 
ineman & Co., New York, as man- 
f their yarn department. 


( 


age 


en ee ne 


-view of continued reports of 


a . 


INTEREST SUST AINED 





Cotton Yarns Selling Less Freely, with 
Firmer Prices 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—Active in- 
terest still marks the cotton yarn mar- 
ket, although it is stated there is not 
quite the general activity of so broad a 
scope which existed a few weeks ago. 
Nevertheless some good-sized sales have 
been put through; some as high as 100,- 
000 pounds, while others have been of- 
fered for similar amounts calling for 
deliveries running up to the end of the 
year. One of the local houses in con- 
menting upon the amount of business 
offered and done, said that they had 
already done a business in pounds so 
far this month which would equal fully 
25 per cent. of their business of 1919. 
Much of the business offered it is im- 
possible or difficult to place. Many 
spinners are not at all anxious to ac- 
cept orders running too far into the 
year, although business has been booked 
up until January in certain instances 
Naturally prices have tended to show 
further advances under this demand. 
In fact, it is difficult to state just where 
prices are. Price advances over night 
are not reckoned in small amounts, and 
it is no easy task to keep abreast of the 
market, and dealers are inclined to be 
afraid each sale they make is too low. 
With manufacturers facing good 
ders, which they must cover with yarns, 
those studying the situation declare they 
can see nothing bearish in the future. 
It is admitted prices are extreme, un- 
der the effects of the law of supply and 
demand, but whether they have reached 
the limit of public absorption, they are 
not prepared to say. So far there has 
not been any marked opposition on the 


or- 


part of buyers of yarns or goods, be 
cause of the reported shortage of goods. 
Of course, the limit will be reached 
some day, when that is, no one knows, 
but it is safe to say, each day brings it 
nearer. 
WEAVERS STILL BUYING 

Weavers are not quite so active as 

they were, but there is still quite a lit- 


tle business offered, calling for deliver- 


ies running into June, July and August. 
Some of this it is hard to place, but here 
and there it has been taken care of. 
With limited offerings on the leading 


numbers, like 30s and 20s two-ply, nat- 


urally prices have shown strong ad- 
vances. Carpet manufacturers are also 
said to be showing quite an interest 
in the coarser counts. On 30s two- 
ply warps, with $1.35 quoted, sales are 
noted at $1.25 to $1.30; on 20s two-ply 
warps, quotations are reported around 
$1.00; however, several good-sized sales 
of 25,000 to 100,000 pounds are reported 
at 95c.; 20s single warps sold at 92 
to 95c.; and 20s two-ply skeins also sold 
around 95c. For 40s two-ply warps and 
skeins, prices now run from $2.00 to 
$2.10; 50s two-ply are noted at $2.40; 
26s two-ply tubes sold at $1.15; with 
skeins at $1.10; 16s two-ply skeins have 
sold up to 85c., with warps at 8&7 to 
90c.; 8s three-ply out of white comber 
waste sold at 62c., with good white stock 


held at 72 and 73c. 

KNITTERS CHIEF BUYERS 

Knitters are said to be showing the 
greatest activity in the market recently. 
With good business offered them in 
a scarcity 
of goods, they are making every effort 
to place orders well ahead, well 
into August. Here, again, spin- 


some 
many 
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AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 
*fanp bers SPUN SILK YARNS 


AND DYERS 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. Also SILK NOILS 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. 
ADMIRAL and WHIPPLE STS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 










Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
: COTTON YARNS 


50 Leonard St. New York 




















: PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

SAUNA NANI AAAASATANUUNAN EUAN NUNNUEEUEN ENA il TUTE 

Ua iM PT 

TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
= JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
HERX & EDDY Cotton Yarns and Warps 
Incorporated 

; 113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
“UU UOTE SAPL YEE OOREPOSAELSRATOND DTRAATUOOETONUASAD ASN ATES AUS LAS EU LAY CTTD CNET UUURVTVATUTYENUCETNTOTOTNTYON PRETEND SV OTEGENOOOTOUTUETTOTOPPPRODOEDOGTO: ata 
SUV CUAE UDA PUTTS TTA TS ATT TTTET Eee TEETE Hates Uv TT eT CTT ET UT UTEEPO LOTTE LEO UO TUTTLE CULL LE CLL CCE TLLLLE CRE DeLOEe DD Vets TUE CTT iu 





T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 


77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 
aA MAAMASALESELS LTUPLSREUAESSOROSTLITOCESUGS) 2UTAAUU0) COELSESL SD EPTETD SA TTETULOTOL ETT SOREESA UNTILL ATTY SUSY EVN LEKIDUO ORS OLSON T ARENT CLDASOTU CATS TS ESAT OY HTT AEE TTT PRR TT 


-ORSWELL MILLS 


UM AMAA LL 


oui 


AMA MUNN 








WUT 


i Fitchburg, Mass. F 
E All Qualities. oe, E 
VAD TELNIVELETLENUESTRONSEDOOCNUNASUARENTEOOCOTOAOUUCAIEGTELALAAEOCQNUEN ESTOS USUD GOT EUA ESTES EODMOTOA ONDA LN TTD NNT PUNT ETTT AT AVITOLIETTULEDETEVELETETRENETENT TETNTTTNT EET ETENENETTNTNVTTTNTTTNITT LITT is 





WLSMEHLADT OOP EYAL EFPNEEPONEEN EU OORERENNT UG AARON OOOO ATURE OTN CGAYT UY ENAETNUOTEMES TATA CCTUNE NASA ANAL MNYEMNR ENT UN TeTCN UA TTT 


J. B. JAMIESON 


COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


UNNI  T 


SE MIMLLIUULTAOHULU NLU, 

















=. WOT LT TT (mt ' 0 ¥ th J i it i 

E 

PO. S. HAWES @ BRO. 

: FALL RIVER, MASS. , 
= 

E ‘iw ALL FORMS E 
Z CO TON YARN AND NUMBERS b 
E PCERERTTL CONTE EN TORR TNT TT TTT UUETTLENTTTTTT ET eS 
PAULUS SEMAAMA et 01 ASMA TH LUDLENEUOAQU00LUU00GA200U0U0OCDEEESEOLUUEEEUEEEEAOTEG NANTON RENEE NRT amine 

_ALBERT RAU & CO., 

Carded or Combed COTTON YAR NS | 

z 52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK : 

vu uucmmvenannnvemnnunean nm HVAT ATT ity... Unni fee t AR UTT cRAN 
UUMUUHNONSNALLDUOUUUOUUOUQUGALONANSSEUUPLOUOEYAQLD ARMS AMRRO UU ALGY OPED TNE SALOU UO LSED GUL ENE T 1 





GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA 
HI ALAA TTT 


[ 
E 
i 
Hu 


LUUEEY CGAL SAA DEAE RE: 


drt 
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HIGH GRADE COTTON tn White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 
WE SELL 


Bnare* BLACKS “ estate (ee | 


DIRECT 













UMMM EMMETT 


EWING - THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea 's1and Cotton Warp, Processed 
on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed ieached and All Colors. 

MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 

ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 


SUUULSEUSEUASEUONAAODATONETTATTN TNT 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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Where is the 
Best yarn market 


29 
To know manufacturing needs—to know : 

weaver and knitter—what they use—how wu 
much they consume—what they are making. = 
To know cotton technically from seed to 
garments—to understand and appreciate 
the needs of individual buyers and to sac- 
rifice personal profit if need be to keep 
our word to our spinner friends is an ideal 
that finds its realization in D’Olier Service. 


JA 


Pa 
FRANKLIN 


DOLIER 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
395 Broadway 3d and Chestnut Streets 


340 
Ne 


Cott 
Pab: 





january 31, 1920 
<u. SUOMMNUMLOSLAMA NCSA ACQMQUUAAUSTLULUUU SACU a 
INCORPORATED E 





| Thomas Street 
NEw YorK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 


HUSNEYTETUDEEY AEA AEE ENONL AEA EA TOON ETE EEE ONE ETT TTT TATE 


NW 


BRANCH CFFICES Z 


I 


Boston 185 Devonshire St. 2 
= Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
= Charlotte, N.C. Latta Arcade 
= i SUUMUINATUA NATTA NTTNATUNANTUANANOEANAYO DETER EAEOOGENOUEUENEN ONY TEE MaETE 


‘COTTON 





Tl Export : 
: Domestic 


Ii 


- The John F. Trainor Co. = 
New York 


291 Broadway 
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= :Phone Pawt. 2618 Converter 


HU 





JACOB PERCELAY 
| COTTON 


YARN 


- MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


NAUUDEDUNDE ANOLE ENE Ea 


HALE EULA Ae 





DOUUNAYEOSNA TALENT EAA TTT 


WATLEY 


” COMER TTY 











PPROQAASTUNOMAE LD ALLNHA 1100000000) 
GEORGE BUTTERWORTH & SONS : 
Cotton Yarns — 
Philadelphia Pa. = 
(nie na 
a a CL PULEDU CEA AAA NNAA NY 

Unite’ States Conditioning & 

Testing Co. 
340 Hu ison Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. ¥. Paterson, N. J. 
— Wool and Silk Conditioning. 


esting and Chemical Analyses. 


CCOVCRPPEREETCPFHPORRDDURETTVORRTOVENANEDTENTTTONTE EVENT VOOTT TIT VOT TSTTTNIOTTIOTTTVITTY: 


’ ported on all sides 





around $3.50; 
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‘Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


ners are not at all anxious to 
far ahead, feeling that it is rather far 
away at such high prices. Active in- 
terest is said to be on a broad range of 
counts, with 30s this week reported 
about the leader. On 10s frame spun, 
spinners are asking anything from 
to 80c. On average yarns 75 to 76c. is 
noted; 18s sold at 89 and 90c.; 26s 
held at 95 and 96c. On 30s prices run 
from $1.07 to $1.15 for good grades of 


sell so 


75 


are 


this count suitable for mills in this sec- 
tion. On 30s tying-in yarn, $1.00 has 
been paid. The increased difficulties 


experienced in securing these yarns, be- 
cause of spinners turning to other yarns, 
it is declared will stiffen prices for this 
yarn, which for a long time has been a 


football, bringing any prices buyers 
were willing to pay. On 40s from $1.50 
to $1.60 is noted, with 50s at $2.25 to 


$2.35. It looks as if these carded yarns 
were fast closing up the gap which ex- 
isted between their prices and the ex- 


treme figures attained on combed yarns 
Increased effort to use 
in of the combed 


carded yarns 


place yarns is re- 
COMBED YARNS 
Combed yarns are reported showing 
scattered activity, with difficulty in get- 
ting anything like nearby deliveries. 
Prices have strengthened still more on 
offerings which are still available. Many 
combed yarn mills are sold as far ahead 
as May, with some even until July, 
there is not much open for early de- 
liveries. On single yarns prices have 
stiffened with 18s noted at $1.22 to 
$1.24; 26s at $1.30 to $1.35; 30s at 
$1.55 to $1.60; 40s at anywhere 
$2.00 to $2.25, according to the a 
the mill to make ply yarns; 
70s at $4.00 to $4.10. On 
yarns 40s are noted at $2.65 to 
50s at $3.35 to $3.40; 60s at 
to $4.00. Mercerizers are re- 
ported not doing so much business re- 
cently. Many have little 
early shipments, while, 
hand, manufacturers apparently 
sufficient on order to meet their 
ent needs. As a matter of fact, it is 
said that spot lots of surplus yarns, 
running from 40s to 70s two-ply mer- 


FIRM 


SO 


from 
bility 


of 60s 


for 
ther 
have 


to offer 
on the 


pres- 


ceriz red, have been offered for sale by 
manufacturers who find they have more 
varns on hand than their actual con- 
sumption required, and who evidently 
prefer to take advantage of the present 
high prices obtainable on these yarns, 


rather than to make them up into goods. 
Many factors attribute the apparent in- 
difference of manufacturers to the hope 


of bearing the market on these fine 
counts of mercerized yarns, but they 
declare they do not anticipate this will 
meet with any greater success than the 
earlier efforts of this year with the 


same pe icy 


COARSE COUNTS JUMPING 





Interest Centers in Coarse Weaving and 
Hosiery Yarns 
Jan. 28. 


n demand for 


Boston, There ha 


s been a 


further increase i medium 


ind coarse 


count weaving and hosiery 
yarns, certain dealers leading the move 
ment by placing liberal contracts in the 
South delivery up to July, and 
both they and consumers | 
vances ranging from 2 to 5c S 
up to 30s, and of 5 to 10c 
counts. Some idea of th | 
be gained from the fact tha gh as 
$1 has been paid for 2-20s skeins and 
tubes, and $1.30 for 2-30s Knittin 
varns coarser than 24s have been par 
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The Responsibility 
of a Reputation 


The reputation of Cannon 
Yarns for high quality 1s 
It is the 
result of years of faithful 


service and honest values. 


country-wide. 


To-day this reputation en- 
tails responsibility. While 
others might possibly be 
tempted, due to the scar- 
city of men and materials, 
to produce yarn of lower 
gerade, Cannon Yarns have 
a reputation to live up to. 
Their high standard of 
quality will be maintained 
at all costs. 

Using Cannon Yarns in- 
sures you of “the best” 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 
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Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


New York City 


No. 1 Madison Avenue 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 
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Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


VIANA 


Ell lll KC | 


w) 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 
8’s to 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
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_ JAMES E. MITCHELL | 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
122-4 CHESTNUT STREET 
BOSTON 
185 SUMMER StreEET (Brown Building) 


_ COMMISSION. MERCHANTS 


UTICA 
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—ee ape en 
- (COMBED 

Cotton Yarns ) CARDED 
MERCERIZED 
MAYS MILLS, INC. 
\RIVERSIDE MFG. CO. 

DELPH SPINNING CO. 

Selling Agents RICHMOND SPINNING CO. 
TURNER MILLS Co. 
{PENDLETON COTTON MILL 
COHANNET MILLS 
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H. RAY PAIGE &. CO 


INCORPORATED 


1 Madison Avenue 


New Yo: 


IMPORTERS 
Artificial Silk 
English and Italian Cotton Yarns 


from 20s to 240s single and ply, all 
descriptions, plain, gassed or mercerized 


Sole Selling Agents in United States for 


JOHN HARWOOD & SON, 


Ltd., Botton, LANCASHIRE 


Spinners of Yarns 

for Weaving, Doub- 

ling and Thread 
Manufacturing 


Superior Carded 
Yarns, 20s to 90s, in 
Cop, Bundle, Warp, 


(> 
/ 
; 
| 
| 
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Affiliated with Southern Cotton = Co. as Export Agents for all Domestic 


otton Yarns, 
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is Cotton Mills Co. 
: _ Clara Manufacturing Co. 


= = BOSTON: 10 HIGH STREET 


J. H. DAINGERFIELD 
President 


Cc. B. ARMSTRONG 
Vice-President 


A. W. LATTA 
Secy. aed Treas. 


| GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 


Direct Mill Agents 


PILULUVEUEDULEUAVELUDYEUENLOVO GAA ED ENTE 


‘High Grade Cotton Yarns 


Regular and Reverse Twists, Single and 


Ply, Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
Osceola Mills, Inc. 


Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
Pinkney Mills, Inc. 


- Dunn Manufacturing Co. 

- Hanover Thread Mills, Inc. 

- Monarch Cotton Mills Co. Wymojo Yarn Mills. 

_ Mutual Cotton Mills Co. Lockmore Cotton Mills. 
Mountain View Cotton Mills 


General Offices 
MARINER AND MERCHANT BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Offices 


ONEONTA AULA mn i Sallll 


CHICAGO: 175 JACKSON BLVD: 2 
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Lowell 
Yarn 
Company 


308 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone Lombard 980-981 


NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Ave. 
Phone Gramercy 6336 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 


17 Exchange Street 
Phone Union 2631 





Peerless Mfg. Co. 
80s C. P. 
Elizabeth Mills 
we. P. 

Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 
60s C. P. and 7os C. P. 
Ozark Mills 
50s C. P. and 60s C. P. 
Lowell Cotton Mills 
40s C. P. and sos C. P. 
Avon Mills 
50s K. P. and 60s K. P. from 
Long Staple Cotton 
Dorothy Mfg. Co. 
qos K. P. from Long Staple 
Cotton 
Reynolds Cotton Mills 
30s Carded 
Atherton Mills 
30s to 36s Carded 
Lola Mfg. Co. 
20s Carded 
Alba Mfg. Co. 
20s Carded 
Catawba Spinning Co. 
10s to 20s Carded 
Eureka Mfg. Co. 
2s to 5s cotton waste yarn, 
woolen system 
Robinson Spinning Co. 
14s to 26s Hosiery and 
Underwear Yarn 





i @& 


Ss. M. Rosprnson 
JNO. C. RANKIN 
Vice-Pres. 
JNO. R. Ross 
Secy. and Treas. 





Selling direct to consumer 
high grade knitting and 
weaving yarns in the single 
and ply from above mills 


NASA 


“XEINS, CONES, TUBES, 
'ALL AND CHAIN WARPS 
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ticularly active, with sales of southern 
frame-spun cones at 76c. and of 22s 
at 84c., with spinners asking 2 or 3c. 
more in many cases for deliveries this 
side of May- Most spinners are said 
to be well sold to the latter month, and 
it is freely predicted that the next big 
price bulge in the market will be on 
medium and coarse count hosiery yarns. 
DEARER MONEY SEEMS UNIMPORTANT 
Higher interest rates on commercial 
paper, due to the advance by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in rediscount rates, 
seem to have had no important effect 
upon the cotton yarn market, yet it is 
well understood that there is in prog- 
ress a considerable amount of buying 
that would once have been considered 
highly speculative. The business, how- 
ever, is being largely done on contracts, 
and there are few stock accumulations 
of consequence; comparatively little 
money is needed to finance such trans- 
actions and profits are so large that a 
6 per cent. rate for the money required 
looks cheap. At the moment there 
seems to be nothing in sight to prevent 
a further marked advance in practically 
all counts and varieties of cotton yarns. 
COMBED AND FINE COUNTS UP AGAIN 
It is almost impossible to keep pace 
with the steadily advancing values of 
combed and fine count yarns, and at 
the moment the situation is almost as 
acute on medium and coarse counts. 
For carload peeler cones some east- 
ern spinners are now asking a basis of 
85c. for 10s, and as high as 82c. has 
been paid; for 20s some want 95c., and 
few will sell less than 90c.; the range 
on 30s is $1.10 to $1.15, and on 40s from 
$1.60 to $1.75. The market on combed 
hosiery and weaving yarns is up about 
5c. on coarse counts, 10c. on medium 
counts, and anywhere from 15 to 25c. 
on fine counts. 
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STRENGTH UNBROKEN 
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No Prospect of Nearby Improvement in 
Cotton Yarn Production 
= Cnicaco, Jan. 29—The unbroken 
strength of the market, with an unsat- 
= isfied demand for virtually every 
= riety of yarn, and no prospect of any = 
= improvement for months in this condi- = 
= tion, continues without change. The = 


Va 


usual comment of men in touch with 
things, whether connected with the spin- 
ning, the weaving or the knitting de- 
partment of the industry, is that there 
is no business going on, as far as cur- 
rent sales are concerned, for the reason 
that there is nothing to sell. 

It is true, of course, that as time goes 
= on the more distant months of yarn pro- 
duction come upon the market, in a 
sense; but the prices asked for such pro- 
duction are such that buyers 
with very few exceptions, even 
sider them. The spinners, on their side, = 
feel that to offer anything more in the 
way of contracts for delivery than they 
have already engaged themselves for 
would-be to take a highly dangerous 
and unnecessary gamble, and hence are 
not particularly concerned when buy- 
ers refuse to sign up at going prices. 

Some yarn has come upon the market 
from a rather unusual source, growing 
out of the inability of mills to secure 
the fine yarns to which they have been 
accustomed, and their attempt to substi- 
tute other yarns. In some cases of this — 
sort the knitters have found it either = 
impracticable or otherwise undesirable E 

= 
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to go ahead with the substitution, and 
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Yarns are hard to find; 
Spinners sold far ahead: 
Our wide experience 
with spinners and manu- 
facturers may help to 
locate your requirements. 
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FRANK M. DEENY 


Commission Merchant 


638-40-44 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Quality 
Y arns 


Only 





have therefore decided to resell yarn 0000 
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HELLS EOUUEUTTELODYEABUTL LACLSALTON COTTA TOO ONT 


Jos. J. De Long 


Imported and Domestic = 


Cotton Yarns : 
257 Fourth Ave. A 
New York 
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MS CGonneEL & C°9L? 
ANCOATS . MANCHESTER 
ENGLAND 


SPINNERS & DOUBLERS 


OF 
CoTTon, MERINO, 


AND 


WorsTED YARNS 


FHi.©.ReminGcTron 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
13 Chester Sc. Phila. Poa. 


REGISTERED 


» H me N P Jno. J. GeorGr, 2d Vice-Pres. 


A. RupisiLL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


PU 


Wud nT 
ceaieiek: 1884 


Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 
COTTON YARNS 
SPECIAL MERINO YARNS 
For Knitting and Weaving 

Office & Mills 

Trenton Ave., Tioga and Collins Streets 
Phil a a, Pa ¢ 
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CO TTON YARNS 
ANDNATURAL For All Purposes 
DREXEL BLDG. 


CLARENCE L. MEYERS paickbetpuia 


OPCS TTT 
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‘HOPKINSON DYEING & TEXTILE WORKS | 
_MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow Fabri s 
Pri iters "K otted Cords a specialty, wound on tubes 


T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. 
Office and Works, 


W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
259 Parent St., Fali River us ass. 
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| MARYLAND BLEACH & DYE WORKS, —— Md. 


Dyeing, bleaching, coning and tubing of cotton and merino yarns, 


fast black and colors to match samples 
Bleact and colore 


Vost satisfactory services rendered. 


cotton yarns furnished. 


Correspondence solicited 


MOST CENTRAL LOCATION 
IN THE COUNTRY 


o- 


ETSCH sex. 


Lien 


Dy < i i I n ier of 
Wear, Dress Goods, 
Overcoatings ae Cloakings 


Cottons for Auto Fab s and th 


Artificial 
I Tradk 
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GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarns 


Drexei Bldg. 


49 Federal Si. 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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WRITE FOR 
STOCK List 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 
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| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO... 


MERCERIZED 


NOVELTY YARNS Spirals in Cotton, 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 
ETUCONEETLTTOVE TESOL ONAL OTECTTOET ETT TTOETTTT 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
COTTON YARNS $i uit? di 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS On Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


SHU Lan 


STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Sales Agents: 
G. THATCHER H. THATCHER 
Office, 720 LaFa os Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Suntan UTE 


JOHN F F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
EAM TL MTT LTA LLL 


‘maa ISLAND COTTON YARN CO, Inc. 
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COTTON YARNS 


Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
70 WORTH STREET = ~ * 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
3 For omieeeneny Use Caer Ree R. 1. 


emer OO 


DAN... WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warns, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and anne SINGLE and PLY 
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SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOBS 
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is press is especially designed for 


baling skein and as the box 


yarn 


ings entirely out of the way it 
ves the bale in a very convenient 
ition for tying out and covering 
en under pressure. 


is also nicely 
ing when box is 


adapted for cloth 
swung out of the 


y and the box may be taken off or 
t on in a very few minutes’ time 
h only 1 monkey wrench for 
essary tool 


Baling Presses For All Purposes 


N. Y. MACHINERY CO. 
200 Fifth Avenre New York 


| 
a | 
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/RUST CHIMNEYS | 


RADIAw AND COMMON BRICK still = 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BOILER SETTINGS, BINS AND TANKS ‘# 
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CONTRACTS EXECUTED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH BIRMINGHAM = 
WASHINGTON 


BRANCH OFFICES 
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CHICAGO BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
MONTREAL New YORK ATLANTA 
SEATTLE PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS 


sti 


SAM MANDAN ANNANDALE 





ee lll 
We specialize in E 
E 
Electrification of 
i E 
: 
Textile 
| Mills. 
: - Northern Engineering Co., Inc. a} 
308 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia : 


STUNTS MOREE LLL TENTTUTTTTTTTAS 


THAYER P. GATES 


Consulting Engineer and 
Texti:e Specialist 


Room 735 
GROSVENOR BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, m. 1. 


= 


Mill and Power Plant Engineering 
Appraisal and Special Reports 
Operation and Management 
Production Engineering 
Textile Engineering 
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| | 
BOILER TYPES 


TANKS & TOWERS—SMOKE STACKS 





"HE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 
= CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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bought for this purpose. Of course, 
such offerings are not large, but they are 
significant. 

They indicate, 


necessarily, an aban- 
donment by knitting mills of certain 
numbers which they have heretofore 
turned out as a part of their line. Such 


action, as it has been intimated before 
in this column, is a natural and almost 
inevitable consequence of a shortage of 
the better grades of yarn, and of the 
amazing prices of such yarns which are 


now quoted. The use of substitutes in 
the shape of coarser yarns is in many 
cases out of the question because of 


the changes in equipment which would 
be necessary, to say nothing of the rad- 


ical change which would be involved 
in the nature of the finished product. 
“When knitters are faced with the 


necessity of paying as high as $5.00 a 
pound for 80s, two-ply, for which they 
=|formerly paid not more than $1.40 o1 
thereabouts, and must either pay this 
enormous figure or omit from their lines 
the numbers for which these yarns were 
used, I believe that from ble busi- 
ness standpoint there is ‘only one thing 


a sensi 


to do, and that is to omit the numbers,” 
declared a yarn man ae handles some 
large accounts. “] have advised this 
action to several knitters recently, and 
some of them have taken my advice.” 





This indicates that there will cer- 
|tainly be a pronounced shortage in the 
better lines of underwear and hosiery 
for next spring, to mention only the 
most obvious result of the market con- 
ditions referred to. Others may develop 
| later. 

Schneider Textile Sales Corp. 

The Schneider Textile Sales Cor- 
poration has been incorporated urider 
the laws of the State of New York 
with a capital of $25,000. The company 
is formed to carry on a general commis- 
sion business in textiles but at the first 
meeting of the Board of Directors it 
was determined that at the start its 
activities would be confined to yarns, 
tops, noils, etc. The concern has al- 
—. made agreements to represent 
several Mid-West concerns and negotia- 


tions are under way with others. The 
following officers have been elected for 
the ensuing year: L. R. Schneider, Jr., 
president; H. C. Dutton, vice-president 
and secretary; C. A. Schneider, treas- 
urer. It is hoped that the firm will be 
in a position to open its New York 
ofice about Feb. 2. 


Man to Man Talks 

(Continued from page 27) 
that they deserve better and more than 
they get and the sure way to advance 
their interests is to soldier or strike in- 
side and to upset the government and 
country by class revolution outside. All 
this lessens the purchasing power of the 
community and reacts unfavorably not 
only upon your business but upon every 
business. 

On the other hand, if the men look 
upon you as their friend and champion, 
as well as their foreman; if they see 
that you are determined to do your 
duty by your company and at the same 
time to do your duty, as their leader, 
by them, they will unconsciously ac- 
commodate themselves to your plans 
and desires. It is first and last and all 
the time a man to man proposition. 
And the finest thing in this world is to 
be a real man yourself, while trying to 
help others to become real men by 
doing a man’s work in a man’s way. 
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“BRETON” 


MINEROL 


FOR 


COTTON YARNS 


BORNE, 


80 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


South Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


BOSTON 
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PROVIDENCE .R..|. == 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarn in Skeins 


ALSO 
Winding and Reeling in its 
various branches of 
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gpnsninioroen 7 : 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizin ae 


td a Fiat ee stil feat: 
Cet tae oc isa ue Fy . Samples: Submitted on Request 
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THE WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machinery and Mill Supplies 
= 36-38,West Alabama Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


TUUNU AMMAR OCTET 


I. FOULDS & SON, Ine. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Textile Leather Manufacturers 


Comb & Gif Boz Aprons Picker Leather Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
Tannery: Keighley, Eng Offica and Factory, Hudson, Mass. 
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either bent or straight stems. 
The bottom of this can is soldered 
on from the inside nothing but heat can make it leak or take‘it apart. 





Massachusetts 
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a if aiaa is an oil eal: on your a 
2 THOM PSON machinery to be oiled, we have a 3 
a Thompson Oiler and a tube that a 
= will reach it. CAR CAN CO. g 
=O ] L C A N S We make tubes any length with Raynham Center = 
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_Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co. | 


Compound Mixtures for Men’s Wear 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Selling Agents 


PUNCH & PREDMORE, Inc. 


—  Sumamer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Office: Philadelphia Office 
176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street 


WM.H.GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
W orsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 
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| THOS, WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & & -00., ia 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
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MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 
MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


We FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO... WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
THOMAS H. BALL. Sling Avert 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE WAUKEE 
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CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED Mis 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


seinvers OF WORSTED YARNS oan, | 
DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 
Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE Boston, ms. : 


wine S 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 
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Bradford | 
Yarns x 
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_ SPINNING CO 
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F. A. STRAUS @ CO, 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns 


‘Mills, Thrown and Artificial Silks | : 


Trenton, N. J. 
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for Weaving 
and Knitting 
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_D.GOFF & SONS, i. 
: er 
Yarns 


Bradford Syetem : 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


WORSTED YARNS OFFER 
NO NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


ers Sold Ahead-—Little Offered for 

Nearby Deliveries—Problem of 
Production 
There is little new to be said regard- 
ing worsted yarns, inasmuch as the re- 
ed offerings from spinners each 
jay show a narrowing supply, so that 
there is little chance to develop new 
usiness. The demand, however, is as 
g as ever, both for weaving and 
knitting yarns, and dealers are forced 
e good business pass by because of 
inability to accept it. One conso- 
lation probably might be in the fact that 
er dealers and spinners are in prac- 
tically the same position, so that there 
is not much chance of the business be- 
ing entirely taken up by their competi- 
tors. However, there is not much com- 
fort in this thought. Prices apparently 
are no object to the would-be buyers, 
provided they can only cover their re- 
quirements in the future, As it is now, 
spinners generally have about all the 
business booked ahead they care to ac- 
cept. In many instances this will keep 
them busy well into the summer, even 
up to July and August on their present 
production scale. 

With the whole market depending 
upon this question of production of 
yarns, there seems to be little ground 
for hope in an improvement in the out- 
put. With mills already operating un- 
ler a handicap with the present 48-hour 
week, now there is a persistent rumor 
of efforts to obtain a 44-hour week. 
Should this become generally adopted, 
it would tend to reduce still more mate- 
tially the already deficient production 
of yarns. Conditions have been such 
that many spinners find themselves well 
behind their original schedules of deliv- 
eries, so that they have been forced to 
adjust themselves to these new condi- 
tions in operating ahead, and in allot- 
ing their curtailed production of yarns 
among their regular trade. The situa- 
tion is one which has presented a seri- 


Spin 


ous problem to the industry. Deliver- 
QUOTATIONS 
Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 
2-128 to 2-168 low common..... 2.00 —2.10 
2-208 to 2-348 low %........0.- 2.10 —2.30 
2-208 to 2-268 % blood......... 2.40 —2.50 
2-268 to 2-80s % blood......... 2.60 —2.95 
2-308 to 2-828 % blood S. A....2.40 —2.45 
et | Ra eee 2.55 —2.80 
=. OO See 3.10 —3.20 
Ret Sh INNA sc G.aaineceseas ceeds 3.15 —3.30 
PO SE WR oss. sinsa'eesinekaseae de 3.20 . —3.40 
Me Sb nab coals piceeaeeeaet 75 —3.90 
*-268 to 2-308 % blood.......... 3.70 —3.90 
Buco Co PO Eee eet Tee 3.90 —4.00 
RMON: Se. PROBING ao '5.c'sain'ss'b:bine sin ad 3.90 —4.10 
PO DME cindaiwnsspsscacs 4.00 —4.25 
2 IS high Se ee 4.15 —4.30 
ae PP cake PA Sean Oe ke oes -68 4.90 —5.25 
Pn cal, MEER OT Pe eT OPO PE OTE 5.50 —6.00 
Alaina ere Nominal 
3-60s Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
*-60s Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
FRENCH SPUN a 
RU nic baad eae Sika ~® 2.50 —2.65 
< Ch quarter.....ccccecce+ 865 —8.75 
ae i: ME Cas e640 aa doe ee 3.45 —3.60 
Sone % BOGE. .ccsscecdss esseun 3.60 —3.75 
hs hb. Rs 8 ave teacecsecee ce 4.00 —4.10 
SN: 4 ERNE Daas cavosekcareee 4.10 —4.15 
Se CeCe Dees b soe SGA Sebe ad oe 4.35 —4.50 
ODO AUBEMER, 6665s cece coevscceys Nominal 
NOW: AUER Occ hnc aise <s0-<ced Nominal 
1-608 fine Australian.............. Nominal 
1-708 ‘ne Australian ........... Nominal 
KN ING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 

ade Prices Nominal 
ae 2-10s, % blood.......... 2.25 —2.40 
-s 2-208, % blood.........2.50 —2.70 
2-208 ‘0 2-808, % blood......... 2.60 —3.40 
2-16s 2-208, % blood......... 3.00 —3.20 
Rae 2-308, % blood......... 3.15 —3.25 
“20s to 2-308, % blood......... 3.80 —3.95 


les of new equipment in spinning ma- 
chinery cannot be secured for a year 
or more, because of the business already 
booked by machinery manufacturers, so 
that the hope for relief to be offered 
by increased equipment is apparently 
far distant. 

Yarn prices to-day are practically 
nominal. With spinners not able to 
accept business in any volume to-day 
on yarns to be spun for nearby deliv- 
ery, it is difficult to establish a market. 
Stock lots are not in plentiful supply, 
but offers are reported at extreme levels 
to secure yarns wherever there is the 
slightest hope. For that reason, the 
prices noted in the adjoining column 
are little more than nominal, as each 
transaction to-day stands by itself. The 
wool market continues in strong posi- 
tion, and the high prices prevailing at 
the recent auction of fine Australian 
wools, indicated the strength of this 
end of the market in the limited stocks 
in this grade. Spinners comment on 
the scarcity of these grades, and conse- 
quently declare it will be absolutely 
necessary to use the medium wools even 
more freely, or in fact anything which 
can be secured. 

Knitting yarns also continue in active 
demand, with a similar narrowing 
source of supply as spinners on these 
yarns are booked ahead as far as they 
are willing to go. Knitters show little 
interest in prices quoted them, as they 
are only interested in getting their 
yarns. Good business is reported com- 
ing their way, and they are anxious to 
take care of all they can, and hence ex- 
treme quotations are noted in their bids 
for yarns. Particularly does this apply 
to 2-30s or thereabouts in quarter blood, 
although spinners seem to show an ever 
increasing reluctance to concentrate so 
much on these finer counts which must 
needs reduce the production possible on 
the lower counts. 


Phila. Worsted Yarn Trade Notes 
J. T. Robey, worsted, woolen yarns, 
232 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has 
removed his offices to much larger quar- 
ters, 248 Chestnut street. Here he will 
occupy the entire first floor, which has 
been completely altered and _ refitted, 
with private office, sample rooms, book- 
keeping departments, etc. Growing 
business necessitated this change. 


WORSTED YARNS SCARCE 


Fine Yarns Tend to Remain Stationary 
with Medium Yarns Advancing 
Boston, Jan. 28.—The market here 
for worsted yarns continues completely 
cleaned out and it is next to impossible 
to obtain any spot lots of either knit- 


ting or weaving yarns at any price. 
New business is being placed in small 
volume only and with due _ caution 
though it is felt, so far as the lower 
counts are concerned, that demand for 
these is on the increase and that con- 
sidering their comparatively low price, 
operations in them have a large margin 
of safety. Kor some months past 
yarns made from quarter blood and 
three-eighths blood wools have been 
greatly neglected; but the tide appar 
ently has turned, more inquiries are 


coming in and a larger production is 
taking place at the mills. The spread 
in price between 2-40s, half blood, and 
2-32s, quarter blood, is very large at 
the present time, quotations being $4.25 
and $2.80, respectively, indicating a 
spread of $1.45. Nothing like this has 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 





Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


70 Nigh St. Cor. Summer - 2 Boston 
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CONTINENTAL MILLS, Inc. 


Successors of 


WILSON H. BROWN, Inc. 


Armat and Lena Streets Germantown, Philadelphia 


Manufacturers 


WOOL and MERINO YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Specialists on Heather Mixtures 
Mr ri 
ee re 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 
Woolen 
Yarns 
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Merino 
Yarns 


RANDALL & BRO 


Incorporated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
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| WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
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YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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NEW ENGLAND WOOLEN YARN COMPANY 


Clinton, Mass. 
Manafacturers of WOOLEN YARN FOR THE WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 


CAPACITY 20,000 Ibs. 
QUALITY 
COLOR 
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per week 
from quarter blood to fine Australian. 
white, solid, & mixes. 

SINGLE OR DOUBLE AND TWIST 


SIZE 1 run to 5 run—5 to 30 cut 
DELIVERY tubes, bobbins, skeins, jack-spools or cones, 


Custom work or stock furnished by ue. 
= SHIPPING F. O. B. Clinton, Massachusetts 
Your valued orders are sclicited 
= Boston Office WALTER F. SLADE, Agent 
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60 State Street 
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20 
Yarn Markets--Cont’d a 
WOOLEN AND MER! 0 

occurred during the last ten years. 


Prices for these yarns came nearest to- YARNS 
gether at the close of 1913 when 2-40s 

sold around 90c. and 2-32s at approxi- 

mately 70c., a spread of 20c. only. At 

the close of 1917 there was a spread of ¢ Weaving ail Knitting 
64c. and at the end of 1918 this had 


fallen to 55c. only to rise, as above Mark D. Ring’s Sons & (o. 


noted, to a divergence of $1.45 at the 
close of last year. 69th Street and Haverford ..y 
The disparity between prices paid for PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

2-40s and 2-32s has followed very “mm MTT TRS 
closely the divergent tendency noted in 
the wool market last year. So far as 
it can be seen yarns made from thes« 
medium wools are likely to enhance in 
value and before the end of the year 
it is more than likely that present ab- 
normal parity obtaining between thes« 
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ESTABLISHED 


VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 


Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80’’ Wide 
Dyers & Finishers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, 
Woven or Knitted 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, 
Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Knitting 
Frame Products. 


Pe _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AT 


| Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS, 
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yarns will be corrected and the price 


ie AMAT A spread approximate nearer normal. 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. Co. 


Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS and EDGINGS 


for trimming knit underwear __ 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. F TOPS UNCHANGED SPINNING TAPE 


a cra ee More Demand for Three-Eighths Blood H oO E Ww E B B I N G Cc 0 
Large Spread in High and Low PROVIDENCE, R. ! 
A000 EURO ECPDAUUNER AYU OGY VORA SSD COMES YAU A 


Fabrics made from medium wools are gene i 
‘coming more into favor and at th 
coming mi to favor and at the 1 J, G, Bowden & Son, Inc.| 
openings early next month it is antic- ; 
ipate d that prices for these goods will SPINDLE BANDING-TAPI S, 
show considerable advances. The out- BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 

; Re WEBBING 
Narrow Fabrics of Every Description 
; : 68 Essex Street Boston, Mass, 
W hile me dium Val ns W ill adv ance ASUUUATULETTULAAEUUEAATA ETA ATTN ATTA ATEN TTT TAT NTTH (UNGaETHM 


es Ws. 


look at the present time seems to be 
that fine yarns will remain stationary 


A 
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: Boston, Jan. 28.—There is nothing 

GEO 7. FR OST & SON i new either in the top or noil market 

e e this week; both continue firm with a 
MANUFACTURERS OF minimum of new transactions. Recent 


auctions, especially of Government 


° ° ° e crossbreds, have introduced a littl un 
High Grade Braided Mill Ban Ings certainty into top making establish- 
<csadeineteireaintaiiaeia eiaaagmeaiacailmiataiiimnt ments by reason of the low prices at 


Ee : y which South American crossbreds were 
Braided Spindle Bandings for Worsted Lower gr 


sold. ower grade tops consequently 

Yarn Spinners a Specialty are a little softer. Buying at the Brit- 

ish auction of crossbreds was very 

567 EAST 23d STREET, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY | limited as reserve prices were con 

sidered too high and this fact coming to 

the attention of the British wool author- 

ities the unsold crossbreds are to be 

offered at a special auction Thursday, 

February 5, when, presumably, reserve 
figures will be lowered. 
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PLYMOUTH YARN COMPANY 
YARNS for Weaving and Knitting 
Mills and Office Plymouth, Mass. 
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COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 
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Top quotations show little change with 
the exception that three-eighths blood 
tops are in greater demand and prices 
tend to strengthen. The spread _ be- Leominster, Mass. 

; . } . Manufacturers of 
tween high and low three-eighths blood 


. . ; WOOLEN 
DALIT: eR RRND — : y tops is rather abnormal, amounting to = and MERINO YARNS. 
O. J. Cc es R Oo N about 30c. on the present market. This For WEAVING and KNITTING 


ial 
oe grading “é materials ~ i itself em ate Sees at Cae eel 
Madinah Wide. Chienge evidence of increased interest in this 


WORSTED and WORSTED MERINO YARNS grade of wool and this inference is sup 


Selling Agents ported by the fact that manufacturers 

FRENCH WORSTED CO., Woonsocket R. I. showing ractive fabrics ade f 
CARON SPINNING CO.,” Rochelle, Ill. owing attractive tabrics made trom 
; 5 a wen three-eighths blood wool are able to se- 
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Rockwell Woolen Co. : 
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cure immediate attention from buyers. 
One mill in this vicinity sold 500 pieces 


this week and was immediately con- = 

THE YEWDALL & JONES co. iccchedl “eiith orders that <a ae = 
kept tl ill busy f he next si> 

Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS ept the mi usy for the next six : 


months. 
In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist Today’s quotations for tops are as 2 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. follows: Fine $2.80-90; half blood = 
$2.75-80; high three-eighths $1.85-90; 


low three-eighths $1.55-60; quarter = 
NLT a rt ctr ten blood $1.45-50; 46s $1.10; 44s 85c.; 40s = 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | ° 4 (2% 0 sr selling $112° Keen sour snag, fay so 


saci idaieannaal 15; half blood $1.00; three-eighths 90- : id 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 95c. with quarter blood strong at 78c. Murdock Bobbin Holders 


Quantities available of good quarter 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. co. bloods are somewhat limited and deal- a i gumene ye ee 


Sia FRANKLIN 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa ers are inclined to hold for stronger Murdock & Geb Co., **yrass. 
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\/ILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 


225 ‘ourth Ave. New York 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


silk, Woolen, aie Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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. . e : . na 
i ilad Li r & Co Ini = out old customers ina pinch. The pre- 
i wig ttaue ” C. = mium accrued without effort, and was 
' iTHROWN SILK, Tram, = just naturally offered. Hosiery trams 
i [Owanzine, Artificial Silk 2 were reported sold at $27.50 in one in- 
al 2 stance, and the probability is that the 
S.: : ee 2 price was paid. Anything is possible 
ruman S—~ Gassed and Mer- = with Sinshui No. | at $17.40, as it was 
IRS cerized, Polished = , = . 
mn = and Turkey Red 5 on Thursday. At the same time 
‘ aes = $27.50 is regarded by the trade as 
MC, ones Tinsel Thread - = hardly a legitimate figure if true. For 
: E Best Quality Harness Twine S 3 spun silk yarns $12.00 is regarded aS a 
: = fairly legitimate price by conservative 
: §§ 20-38 East 33d St., New York = sellers, but others regard $12.00 as all 
on = PEAS Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, #t#CO% and YONKERS \. Y. i ol h i; 
inet et rig t plus as much more as the traffic 
a will bear. 
cm Nothing new under the sun is re- 
7. : ported from artificial silk sources. The 
) THE WILSON COMPANY demand is not so agressive, but there is 
.- GREENVILLE, S. C. nothing in the situation to encourage 
action on the part of anybody. 
| FIBRE Goods. Leather Belt- & 
, | ing. Perforated Metals. E a che oe 
um | Hydraulic Packings. Steam — OBITUARY 
| Specialties. Mill B AE 
oa pecia ies. 1 rooms. = John T. Tierney 
General Line of Cotton and z John J. Tierney, president of Moore 
f Oil Mill = & Tierney, Inc., of Cohoes, N. Y., died 
i ~ last week after a short illness of blood 
SUPPLIES : poisoning. Mr. Tierney, who was sixty 
a ruvvcrvcotetitinarrt years of age, was known to knit goods 
men in all parts of the country. He 
ae i talaiciiciamalials entered the employ of the Erie Mills -— 
in the eighties as an operative, and by 
_ Have You dint of industry and application of the 
3 lessons he learned in the school of ex- 
z A perience, worked himself up to being 
z ° head of the concern, at the time of his 
Ing: Textile Problem — death being president and general man- 
5 3 E ager. He was a promiment member 
5 UG 2S = of the Knit Goods Manufacturers of 
: Put it up to —E America and was a member of the 
al BUTLER & HAYES, Inc. E National Association of Hosiery and 
I ; : — Underwear Manufacturers, the New 
ve: ndustrial Engineers E York S Kni 7 - M- aed a4 
7 : Testing Manufacturing £— YOrk State Knit Goods Manufacturers’ | 
LO. z Laboratories Problems =— Association and the Cohoes Knit Goods 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. E Manufacturers’ Association. Among 
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f the 24 colors of 
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CRAYONS 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


SPUN SILK 





Conditions Show No Change—Premiums 
Still Paid 


The market transactions are scarcely 
such as to warrant price quotations, as 
figures are made to accommodate in- 
quiry as it comes up. One thousand 
pounds of 2-60 was sold at $10.50 by 
a consumer who had this amount of sur- 
plus, and resold at $11.50 to $12.00 in 
small lots. The repurchase was mad¢ 
by the dealer just to accommodate the 
seller and to have something to help 


the surviving relatives are William A. 
Tierney, president of the William Moors 
Knitting Co., James Tierney, 
of the Moore & Tierney Co., 
Sarah L. Moore, treasurer of 
liam Moore Knitting Co. 


treasurer 
and Mrs. 
the Wil 


H. Lee Mallory 
H. Lee Mallory, head of the New 


York knit goods firm bearing his name, 
died suddenly at his home in Brooklyn 
on Thursday of last week after three 
days of cardiac trouble. 
New Haven, Conn., but at an early age 
came to New York and became asso- 
ciated with 
forming the firm of H. Lee Mallory Co., 
that specialized in the manufacture of 
fancy knit goods. 
club circles in Brooklyn, and was also 
identified with the leading knit goods or- 
ganizations. 
widow, two sons, both of whom held 
commissions in the U. S. Army during 
the war, and two daughters. 


He was born in 
the knit goods industry, 
He was prominent in 


He is survived by his 
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BEECO MILL, INC. 


1921 Adams Street, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. 
Manufacturers of B = 
DEPENDABLE. Hi 
THROWN SILKS / 
Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer's use eis 
2701-2745 Armitage Avenue |e 
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HIGHEST QUALITY LONGEST WEARING 


_ “AMTEX” TAPES “AMTEX” BANDS 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES, DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 





=m 
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MADE AND SOLD BY 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILL 
BELFIELD AVE. & WISTER ST. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
23 SOUTH SECOND STREET 
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INSULATING AND 


exoauaTd SILK MFG.CO.  BSuaunc are 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa., New York eo Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 FourthAve. 


— 4015 Clarissa St. N 
oe Offiee, 206 So. Market St. Boston Representatives, Stelle & & Sherman 52 Chauncey St., Boston 
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' CASHMERE AND:CAMEL’S HAIR 
Noils and Cardings 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
119 South Fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 
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REWORKED WOOL 


=, (735-176! DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


CHICAGO 


WE CAN MATCH YOUR SHODDY 


SEND US SAMPLE AND GET OUR QUOTATION 


Direct afhliation with large raw stock 
saying that it would be 
to mail us your samples today 


justifies us in 
advantage 


supplies 
to your 
and get 


our price on the quality you want. 


DANIEL M. HICKS, 


140 NASSAU STREET 


QIODANANUONONGNOLUANGQNOOOUDNSYOODEDGNUUUUNENHAAUNEN ALUN 


INC. 


NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS and DEALERS 


ALL GRADES FLAX : TOW, NOILS, SPINNERS AND CARD 
LINEN, HEMP, JUTE, COTTON AND WOOL WASTES 


WE SOLICIT OFFERS AND INQUIRIES 


pp: TULUNBLLIDEUUMAOLLTTQLFUAMARAD) ULL L00 ALS 2201 AAA AMO ACCRA) AMARA 


Highest Grade 
Garnetted Stock 


In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotton and Wool Mixtures 


FRANK B. GRAVES CO., 


Church and Arch Streets 


New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


Mr. Graves or Mr. Mooney will be at New York Office every Wednesday 
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Albany, N. Y. 


RESNICK & LEWITZKY 
Woolen Rags 


We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rags of every description to meet 
your individual requirements 


252-256 THIRD STREET 
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Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Dryden, New York 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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New York Office and Warehouse: 
527 Broome Street 


We are fully equipped for any sized orders in the line of Fine Woolen Shoddies, 
Merino Stocks and Wool Substitutes. We are devoting our entire energy to Govern- 


ment orders, and to quick deliveries. 
Communicate with us. 


QGULLAMA AAAS ABA 
Established 1857 


THOMAS CHADWICK 


Successor & 
JOHN RIDSDAL! 


WOOLEN RAG GRADER 


122No. Front St., Phila., Pa’ 
MVM UTLEY 1 TAL AAD 8 TT 


it 
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GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 

Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


E 283-285-287 West Broadway 


s 44 Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
B of 7. ee — for the — 


'S. RAWITSER & CO. 


WOOLEN RAGS 
WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 


few York 


B. COHEN & SONS 
LARGEST GRADERS OF 
New WOOLEN and COTTON 


CLIPPINGS 


AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 


Weite Us for Prices _ 
1100 W. 22d St. CHICAGO 
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Fall 





RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WAST; 


QUOTATIONS 


WOOL WASTE 


Fine white Australian lap waste. 
Fine white lap waste 
Medium colored lap waste.... 
Fine colered lap waste 
Fine white Australian 
waste 
Fine white ring waste 
Fine white Australian thread 
waste 
Hard Ends— 
Fine white 
Medium white 
% white 
Medium colored ° 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 30 
Australian white card waste, 
clean 
Fine white card waste, clean.. 
Medium white card waste, 
clean «eee 56 
Colored card waste, fine clean. 26 
Colored card waste, medium.. 20 


Nominal 
9 —205 
—110 
—155 


—176 
—176 


—125 


Coarse colored card 





REWORKED WOOL OR FIBER— 
Cents 


per lb. 
Blue serge ° 44 


Brown serge 60 
Green serge . esvese -- 60 
Red SOTHO wcccccccse 606056 0066s 0ed0006 OE 
Black serge ........ ecccccccccccecoces SL 
White softs 

White flannels and serges 

White knits .... 

Red knits 

Blue knits, ° 

Silver gray knits... 

Brown knits .... 
Fancy knits 
Black dressed knits. 

Light hoods 

Light gray underwear.............. 
Fine light merinos 

Fine dark merinos 


sees 


oe 


| Coarse dark merinos with serges 


Coarse light merinos with serges 
Thibets . 

Light skirted cloth 

Black and white skirted cloth 
Fine It. skirted 

Brown skirted cloth 

Dark skirted cloth 


| Black skirted cloth 


Blue skirted cloth.. 
Tan skirted cloth 

Lt. skirted worsteds 
Blue skirted worsteds 
Black skirted worsteds 
Brown skirted worsteds 
Dark skirted worsteds 
Wool carpets 

| Soft black carpets 
Mixed delaines 


NEW WOOLEN TT 
Fine clips 
Ordinary clothing clips 
MEN’S WEAB CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
Dark 
Light 
Black 
Brown 
Blue 
Black 
Edges 


and white 


HEAVY CLIPS 
Mackinaws 
Mixed overcoatings 
Brown chinchillas 
cheviots 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 
lots 
Black chinchillas 
cheviots 
CE aves heh tSww waka ee. Oe 
Black and white 
Mixed lights 
White chinchillas 
Brown lights 
Shawls 
COTTON 
Dark unions 
Light unions 
Serges, black and white... 
Serges, light ..... 


Mixed 


ADVANCES NOTED IN 
GRADED RAG STOCKS 


Slow Developments in Piece Goods Hold- 
ing Back New Woolen Clips and 
Old Woolen Rags 


The substitute market has been quiet 
during the week to a degree not usual 
at this time of year. During the last 
few weeks of last year and the fore 
part of this month it was more or less 
confidently expected that larger busi- 
ness would be coming forward more 
heavily from consumers. But as heavy- 
weight operations are not in full swing, 
for the reason that important mills are 
still engaged on lightweight deliveries, 
the expansion anticipated has not been 


Palm Beach 


ecccccceccccs A 


Delaines mixed colored... 7% 


Black astrachans ........ 
Mixed tee 
Black cloakings .......... 12 
Blue cloakings .......... Ll 
Brown cloakings ......... 11 
Mixed cloakings .......... 


OVERCOATINGS 


Black 
Green 
Light 
aS 
Mixed, 
Scarlet . 
Steel Gray 


with silvertone 


WOMEN’S WBDAE CLIPS 
Serges— 
White 
Blue . 
Black 
Brown 
Green 
Maroon 
Light 
Tan ion 
Light blue 
Mixed dark 


OLD WOOLEN 
eeemae— 
varse light 
F ine light 
Coarse dark 
Fine black 
Fine dark 
Small 
Serges— 
Light 
Brown 
Blue 
Black 
Red 
Green 
Flannels— 
Fine 


white 
white 
White No. 2 


DELAINES AND LINSEYS 

Skirted .. 
Red flannel 
Best plaids 
Best brown 
Best blue 
Common gray 

Knit— 
White 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, mixed 
Black, trimmed | 
Black, untrimmed 
Red . 


dark | 
light 


Light 
Hoods— 
Light 
Mixed hoods 
Silver gray knit 
SKIRTED 
Skirted worsteds— 
Light 
Black 
Blue 
Dark 
Brown 
Skirted cloth— 
Fine light 


cLOTHS 


Plain black 
Skirted, tan kersey 
Skirted, tan covers 


realized. the 


Buying through 
period was not heavy. 


been current for weeks that 


ings would be produced in less | 


and if light buying in 
anything it shows a 
mand for stocks of 
that would be used in 
tions. 


the 
such 
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and that the offerings to !e: 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street 


BOSTON 


The W. . Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Careful Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 





American Wool Stock | 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant 


Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 


New York Office 
200 Fifth Avenue 








B. D. KAPLAN & CO. 
7 Vestry Street,’ New York City 


New Woolen Clips 


‘*None Better Made’’ 


y 





DPR RET GARLAND” 


Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—IIinois 
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SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Sinedieninemens of 


REWORKED WOOL 


Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 
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‘*NEWOOL” 
FINE REWORKED WOOL 


WINCHESTER WOOLEN CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


“You can Win with Winchester” 
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REG 
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Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners, 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


8 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“SoLttip WOVEN’ 
used successfully 


Knitting Mills 
Bleacheries anc 
Dye houses. « 






Stanley Belting 
Corp. 

MADE IN SCOTLAND 32-88 S, Clinton | *. 

Chicago, Tl. 
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overcertain 
probable 


about the exact trend of 
needs they are indisposed to 
operate freely. Garnetted stock de- 
mand keen and general, however, 
and has prospect of continuing so long 


is 


as wool replacements threaten to be 
at advanced levels. 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS DULL 


The scarcity of certain descriptions 
is not being ameliorated to any extent 
in an analysis of present collections of 


old woolen rags. Graders are not in 
clined to sort at a loss, and they say 
the prices realized on graded stock 


from the mills are low on a rising mar- 
ket and hence threatened losses must 
be faced. A rise in graded stock has 
been going on the past few days, and 
yet no one seems to know whether 
the elevation will restore the balance 
or will interfere further with business. 

NEW 


CLIPS UNCHANGED 


Evidences are few of material 
changes in the new clip market. Ship- 
ments have been made, but operations 
are generally listless. For a time the 
principal activity, outside of the liquida- 
tion of Government olive drab clips, 
was restricted to light rags in worsteds 
and flannels. During the last 
weeks grades of dark and mixture 
have been in better request, 


ders are not large, as a rule 


few 
Tags 


though o1 


SUBSTITUTES INACTIVE 





England Setting the Pace in Substitute 
Consumption of American Rags 


Boston, Jan. 28.—Th«e substitute 
market is laboring along in 
what depressed frame of mind, but 
tertaining certain expectations that when 
the month 


some injected into thi 


some 
en 
goods openings occur next 
stimulus may be 
recovered industry. In the us¢ 
th 


wo 0] 
of substitutes 

pace strongly and 
to pay really high 
rials to meet the demands of her woolen 
manufacturers. It 
men in this 
here is 


England is setting 
is willing, apparently, 
prices for rag 
seems 
that the 
but the explana 
given that our people will 
that they 
for them, and 
at least, their 
the value of the 


strang< to 


market industry 
backward; 
tion usually is 
only fine fabrics, 
the money to pay 


some extent 


SO 


take have 


that, to 


judgment 


becoming some- 


as to 
fabric is 


what warped by the propaganda now 
going on under the name of Pure Fab 
ric Legislation There seems littl 
doubt but that English buyers are tak- 
ing out of this market large quantities 
of desirable worsted rags, and also to 
an increasing degree black and blue 
cloth. Substitute manufacturers having 
stocks of worsteds have been approached, 
in some instances, and offered prices 
for these materials that would show 
them a handsome profit. 

In the rag market proper the extra- 
ordinary quotations for mixed softs 
and rough cloth, 23c. and 13c., respec- 
tively, are disturbing the graders. They 
say they won’t buy at these figures, and 


with a very slack domestic demand they 


are probably speaking with wisdom 


3ut the underlying strength is found 
fundamentally in the foreign demand 
for the graded materials taken from the 
cloths. More interest has also been 
taken in fine light stocks; but the whole 
market, as related to domestic consump- 
tion, is in a disturbed condition. Quo- 
tations show a wide range in some 
stocks, a matter of 3c. or 4c. in the 
same material, say, fine dark merino, 


offered by different houses. Grading op- 
erations are not by any means rushing 
at the present time. 
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Always Unequalled 


| Uniform Scouring Agents 
and Fibre 


Lubricators 
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and % wath ét 
Reliable yu 
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Once Used Do Not Gum 


Penetrating 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 


ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 





BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 











LYNN, MASS. 








Better quality, less waste, fewer 
slubs in finished sliver 


These are the results obtained by our method of dyeing 


and we invite you to convince yourself by }\parisons 


We solicit problems in and 


blending mixtures 


Enterprise Dye Works, Inc. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





Nit 


CURTAIN fmm : 
“POLES (RG 


LILLIE POLLS, 


TUNITNENNTEN TENE ENN TTT 


CON( 


FNRI nT 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT INS A? 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept,.J. ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 
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Tanks for Textile Mills 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 
bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 


HMLLMNULOLUTLUOE TLS TATATTT 


Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 


with you. Write for Booklet 
REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
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Beautiful, Clear 
Colorings 


Beautiful, clear colorings are possible only when 
clean water is used in the dyeing. 


There is only one way to insure your water 
being clean and that is to filter it. 


Hundreds of mills use 


NORWOOD FILTERS 


The three filter 
world are Norwoods. 


largest installations in the 


If you will tell us the amount of water you use 
and its source of supply, we will gladly submit 
an estimate of the cost of a Norwood Filter for 
your mill. 


Norwoop ENGINEERING Co. 


Florence, Mass. 
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Cooling Pond 
Nozzle 


UFFALO Cooling Fond Nozzles will produce 

a uniformly distributed spray under a very 

low head. @ This means sma'!l power and 

low up keep costs. Write for Booklet No. 114-73. 


severe, 


Buffalo Forge Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Whitlock Water Heaters 


Will Save Coal 
Will Save Time 
Will Save Money 


By insuring a supply of all the hot water 
required for dyeing and washing, 
exhaust steam and _= eliminating 
draughts on the boilers. 


Ask The Man Who Has One 


utilizing 


sudden 


THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Philadelphia 


Boston 


Chicago 
Buffalo 


“Whitlock heaters have everlasting copper tubes’ 
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OPTIMISM GOES WITH 
CAUTION IN BRADFORD 
lower Prices Ruling for Tops—Users 


Making Active Enquiries—Trade 
with U. S. Improving 





From our Regular Correspondent) 
BraprorD, Eng., Jan. 7—The Bradiord 
arket towards the raw material end 
jominated by a spirit of caution, en- 

dered by the December fall in values 
Practically since the end of November 
here has been no business of any weight 

a tops, and it is an axiom in this center 
prices are not rising they are 
As a matter of fact, not only 
meditm and coarse crossbred tops but 
merino and fine crossbred qualities can 

be it cheaper than a month ago. 
the case of merinos, topmakers are 
uoting the but if a 

uve! wished to he would be 
le to zet in on a lower basis. Average 
ns range round 12s 6d for 60s 

sper, but orders have been placed at 
s1 and ls Od below this figure in odd 





Same fralics, 


operate 








The cessation of overtime working in 
woolcombing section has failed te 
influence the market for the time being. 
In fact, one of the features of the past 
few weeks has been the change in the 
output of tops. A couple of months ago 
topmakers were talking of February- 
March delivery, and declaring that they 
completely booked up, though 
shrewd buyers had a feeling that a mar- 
gin was being kept back to play with. 
\s a matter of fact, substantial weights 


were 


2 guna yeeee renee cere nv eeveeerecy renee ry ee ree RETO TETERETEDTEEREN TNT N TREO TT NEETT TUTTE TETANY PTET TT 
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vam can be bought now for February-March 
delivery, and there are quite a number 
HMMMNERE «of spot lots to be had at present prices. 





[his shows clearly that the output of 
tops is now sufficient to meet current 
spinners’ demands. 

WILL PRICES REACT? 


In the case of 50s crossbred and below, 
decline has been quite marked. 
for instance, which reached 82d, 
quoted at 76d; 48s_ carded, 
which reached 62d, have gone to 57d; 
46s carded have shown the greatest de- 
e, from 56d to 47d; while 40s pre- 
pared, after reaching 42d, are weak at 
8 1 could be bought in some cases 
to 2d below. End-of-the-year in- 
ences and the check to raw material 
§ values have brought about an easing in 
2m Values which is not unwelcome to most 
sections of the trade. 

\t the same time, the past day or two 
as been marked by a perceptible in- 
in inquiry, particularly for fine 
tops. The London sales open on Janu- 
and it is noteworthy that only 
iles are to be offered on inspec- 
| 42,000 bales on description. 
th n charge of the offerings are 

lently determined that the market 
t be flooded with wool while 
tal buyers are holding aloof. 
ok for raw material depends 
gely upon the attitude of French 
ian firms, and advices from the 

are to the effect that a hand- 
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bi 


ay (O71 policy will rule until exchange 
fuct ns subside. If there is only a 
Ag upport from the Continent, the 


le may be able to buy cheaply. 
ther hand, the trade is in a 
tion to hold wool than it was 
co, and there are those who 
a firmer tone will be shown 
Users have evidently busi- 
lace, and there is no doubt that 






iles 








FOREIGN MARKETS 


the first sign of a reaction would bring 
the market and 
move any easier tendency in fine tops 
In the absence of support from France 
and Belgium, the raw material market 
got back to somewhere the same 
position it was before the restrictions 
on the export of raw material were re- 
moved. The existing machinery is un 
able to cope with the heavy weights o 
wool coming forward, and 
must be rendered by France, 
Germany. This has weakened the 
flated prices for fine tops, a1 
ated the position of medium 
crossbreds. An entirely different at- 
moshere prevails in yarn section, 
however, which is another stage 
removed from the 
Botany yarns are, if anything, against 
the buyer, and it would be difficult to 
place an order for anything like reason- 
able delivery. The price for 2/60s 
Botany is 20s Od per Ib. Singles are not 
relatively strong twofolds, and 
1/60s Botany (70s-80s tops) could be 
bought at 45s 0d. 


them smartly into re- 


has 


some help 








coarse 


a 
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yet 

end. 


raw material 


so as 


In the case of crossbred qualities, 
there has been a lull in business during 
the past few weeks, but spinners are 


well employed, and except in individual 
cases there is no disposition to lower 
quotations. The finer counts, indeed, 
are a little dearer. Twofold 40s (56s 
crossbred) cost 12s Od per Ib. and 2/40s 
medium (50s pick hogg) cost 10s 3d, 
these showing a slight advance on re- 
cent rates. There has been a little more 
business passing on export account re- 
cently, and German buyers have shown 
a tendency to nibble. 

In addition to the intense demand for 
piece goods on home trade account, 
there is a strong call for fabrics abroad, 
and the past three months have seen a 
big improvement in shipments to the 
United States. The favorable exchange 
makes this country an excellent buying 
market for the States. In December 
the exports from the Bradford district 


to America were £754,778, compared 
with £716,217 in November, and the 


exports of tissues were valued at £172,- 
094, which is the best total since 1914, 
and compares with £121,096 in Novem- 
ber. Fancy woven woolens and dress 
goods were the most important classes 
The returns also noteworthy in 
December because the recorded 
for noils and wastes and for yarns were 
a record for all time. No than 
£116,853 worth of noils and wastes was 
exported, and £60,079 worth of yarns. 
lhe figures for the complete year 1919 
are interesting. The total exports have 
been £5,010,213, of which over £4,000,000 


were 
totals 


less 





worth was exported during the last six 
months of the year. In 1918 the total 
was £1,479,352, and in 1914—the best 
year on record—#6.238,322. Generally 
speaking, values are about three times 
the pre-war level, but even after dis- 
counting the rise in valucs the returns 
during the past six months have been 
heavy. The exports of wool in 1919 have 


£1,862, 


wastes 


been £1,333,327 (compared witl 


534 in 1914): of noils and 


£641,656 (compared with £325,104 in 
1914): of worsted and mohair yarns, 
£225,144 (compared with £363,745 11 
1914): and of tissues, £783,275 (com 
pared with £2,129,331 in 1914). In other 
words, the trade shows redistributior 


which adversely affects fully-manufac 
tured goods, two favors raw material, 


eight semi-manufacturers 


LANCASHIRE COTTONS 
SOMEWHAT UNSETTLED 


Slight Falling Off in Business, But No 


Indication of Nearby Slump—Yarns 
Very Firm 
»\ a } ‘ 
MANCHESTER, Ep S Vuring 
eC pas \¢ k a | ( s ¢ all 
f siness he 1 iTK and 
certa larters the position has bee 
i he uns ed \ al ICS, ot 
( oO! in exceeding] high level 
nd anv ¢ ( endel VY in he raw m 
terial soon has an eft upon the 
tude of buyers of varn cloth. Prices 
ire said to very dangerous, but sim 
l r Sta rit S Ww ce ne O 
m h go whe were 1 n 
ower nat | met Chere 
no belie I il mime s] mp mm 
values, an whole esh trade 
ly restric ed s i i 1 1] 
ot spinner 1 utacturers to 
absorb more contracts Mroducers who 
have been in a position to grant fairly 
early delivery have had plenty of oppor 
tunities of selling and numerous buvers 
have searched the market very vigor 
ously for stock lots \fter the marked 
rise In raw cotton rates during the past 
month some reaction is only natural, 
and during the last day or two a fair 


amount of profit taking has occurred in 
Liverpool, but the movement now seems 
to be over. 


difficulty in 


Spinners experience great 
securing what they want 
when they visit their brokers in Liver- 
pool, and the basis remains very stiff 
held with re- 
gard to the Egyptian staple. Statements 
have been made this week to the effect 
that prices will go considerably higher 
before the end of the and in 
view of the very active demand this de 
velopment is not at all unlikely. All 
spinners and manufacturers continue 
great strength from the con- 
tracts on the books, and it is quite use- 
less for our customers to make counter 


Very bullish opinions art 


Season, 


to derive 


offers to quotations given out 


LARGE CLOTH INQUIRY MAINTAINED 
There has been no lack of inquiry in 
piece goods this week, but some leading 
buyers have not operated quite so freely 
recently. The utmost difficulty is 
being experienced in securing 
ery of goods within a reasonable time, 
and this fact together with high 
prices results in some hesitancy in plac 
ing orders of weight with makers. The 
undercurrent of demand, however, 1 
mains distinctly healthy, and it is quite 
evident from the business offering that 


as 


the deliv- 


very 


many of our outlets abroad are still 
hungry for supplies. An irregular trad 
has transpired for India. White shirt 
ings, dhooties and jaconets have com 
off fairly free for Calcutta Gray shirt 
ings and light bleaching fabrics have 
also been sold in fair quantities for 
Bombay and Karachi. In some quarters 
the r¢ has been an impr a demand in 
gray staples for Madras It is said 
that that outlet has been receiving lar 
q 1 es ¢ goods | pan, 1 
now that imports ré ted dealers 
é urning to Lat hire mal ) I 
; ns of importar for China have 
ni be in evide e, ( Irse h 
outlet well igh 1 seet 
sied with her pu the 
present Isolated 1 ’ en put 
throug] n sized g for Hong Kor 
and Singapore There is no end to 
the demand for the Near East outl 






an encouraging rnover has 

ike place tor Eeypt 1 th | nt 
ih ) Sypt and nl CVa 

Some usetul lines have been booked for 

the River Plat Ot the South Ameri 

\ narket Brazil appears to be the 

est Printing cloths have been very 


firm in quotation. Full prices have had 


© pala fOr all KINGS OT Shirting 


have moved off 
for the home trade. 


and domestics 
irly Iree 
YARNS VERY FIRM 


Che yarn market has not been partic 


larly active this week and business in 
several directions has been blocked by 
he stiff and independent attitude of 
ellers. Buyers complain of the indif 


ference Of spinners as to quoting or 


entertaining fresh business o1 


y terms 
whatever Now and again spinners in 
stead giving out prices ask the buyer 
what he is prepared to pay \ rather 
limited turnover has transpired in 
\merican qualities for home use, but 
rates are dearer on the week, especially 


n the 


1 ctter 
Chere has 


qualities of fine 
falling off 1 
turnover in export descriptions. | 


and de live ry 


counts 


been n th 


some 


rices 
are awk 


deal 


turned down as 


now exceedingly 
and a 
business has had to be 


impracticable 


ward to 


arrange good of 


India is still in need of 
40s and 50s but cannot find producers 


who are in a position to complete con 
within the 


tracts specified time. Prices 


in Egyptian yarns continue to harden 
from day to day and sellers have been 
very strong at record rates. In certain 


counts and qualities it has been difficult 


to get sellers to quot Supplies upon 


the market are decidedly scarce. 
GOVERNMENT TRADE RETURNS 
The importance of the Lancashire 


cotton industry to Great 
a national point of view can scarcely 
be exaggerated, and it may be pointed 
out that during 1919 the exports of cot 
ton manufactures were valued at £240,- 
864,832 out of a total export trade for 
the country of £798,372,971. During the 
year we shipped 162,665,500 pounds of 


Britain from 


yarn, against 101,711,400 pounds in 1918 
and 133,151,300 pounds in the year be 
tore. Lhe important increase in 1919 
on the previous year is chiefly due to 
larger takings by the Netherlands and 
India The figures for the United 
States were 3,890,400 pounds, against 


3,992,700 pounds in 1918 and 10,316,800 


pounds in 1917. There was a rather 
serious decline in the shipments to 
France, principally owing to the fall in 


the rate of exchange. With regard to 
piece goods, our experts during the 
twelve months amounted to 3,528,756, 


500 yards, against 3,695,772,000 yards in 
the previous year and 4,978,237,000 yards 
in 1917. It may be pointed out that 
before the war in 1913 our exports 
imounted to the big figure of 7,075,558, 


000 yards. During the past year there 


has been a welcome increase in the tak- 
ings of China and several European 
countries. Quite recently there has been 


a big improvement in the shipments to 


Kevpt and more encouraging figures are 
now being issued with regard to the 
South American outlets The figures 

the United States are 40,832,300 
vards ir last vear, against 29,326,300 
ird I 1918 and 67,604,100 vards in 
1917, 

\s ev1o isly mentioned a few weeks 
ago, Lar hire cotton spinning employ- 
CT dc icle | to pas a bont 5 to the opt tT 

ives during January, February and 
March, the aggregate payment being 


about £1,500,000 
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MADE ONLY BY 
THE MOORE & WHITE CO., 
2709-2739 North 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
Established 1886 


request 
' Ask for 

=: WEIGHTS. BORES t tie woone & NT Catalog ‘‘T”’ 
BD ocreevs none ee 
= POWERS, ET‘ t 
= ' 
= s e e 
_ Figure Your Friction Clutch 
: Installations. 
: with These Books 
2 We make Standard _ for Friction Clutches, you 
= Clutches for low speeds cannot afford to be with- 
= and High Speed Clutches out our Catalogs. 
= for high speed and great «yg & W.” Friction 
: horsepower. Clutches Eliminate Trans- 
= If you have any use at all mission Troubles. 





New England Representative, Mr. G. H. GLeason, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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How to Test Mill 
White for Whiteness 


FIRST 


Let the samples rest until the oil has 
risen to the top, about one month. 
Observe the color of the oil. 
SECOND—Stir the samples until the oil is thor- 
oughly incorporated with the pigment. 

THEN Pour a little of any other on a piece of 

glass or tin and drop a little of VOL- 

PAX “ MILL-WHITEST ” on it. Or 

reverse the process. 

NOTE the GRAYNESS, BLUENESS, or YEL 
LOWNESS in comparison with the 
VOLTAX “MILL-WHITEST.” 
“MILL-WHITEST” makes a 
WHITE mark on Mill Whites. 

YELLOW oil may be disguised by 


the addition of Black to 
i. GRAYISH tint 1 by Blue 


in excess to give a BLUISH 


VOLTAX OIL is almost water white and does not have any 


he overcome by piements 
prs 
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Look Up Your Balance 


Sheet on Fuses 







definite maintenance system 


We assume all elements of wear and 
tear, labor, time and trouble. 

Our fuses are replacing fuses of all 
other types. 

The same reasons for replacing arc 
lamps with tungsten lamps apply in 
the replacement of Link type re- 
fillable fuses with Atlas 4-in-| Fuses, 
(four fuses in each shell) plus the fact 
that Atlas fuses are “foolproof” and 
proper amperage is always assured. 
After a burnout, turn the ferrule a 
quarter turn and a new fuse element 
is in circuit. All you need is your 
hands. 

Appreved by Underwriters and Fac- 
tory Mutual Laboratories. 
Manufactured in all sizes for 250 and 690 volts. 
Write for prices and maintenance costs, with details 
of our definite replacement contract. 


Multiple Electric Products Co., Inc. 


Sales Office, 450 Fourth’ Ave., New JYork City 
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That Resists 
Wear 


This floor is protected by 
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Next morning your fl 











Send for Special Booklet 






Address Dept. U 









Technical and Scientific Paint Makers Since 1848 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Works: Long Island City, N. Y., and London, Eng. 














It will persuade you to install the only fuse 


A new fuse for an old one, at a fixed price per bu 

























One thorough application of Dustop on your concrete floors will 
prevent “cement dusting,” resist oils and the mechanical abrasion 
of traffic and sweeping. You just mop 


p it on at night after your 
r will be ready to walk on 
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Tubs, Pipes, Tanks, ¢ 
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COTTON RULES STEADY 
IN NARROW MARKETS 





Liverpool Shows Firmness—Small Spot 
Demand, But No Pressure of Offerings 


The action of the cotton market during 
the past week has suggested a divided 
sentiment in speculative circles and a 
pretty well balanced spot situation at the 
present level of prices. There has been 
nervousness over foreign exchange rates, 
financial, and general conditions, which 
has tended to restrict buying in anything 
more than a hand to mouth way, but 
there has been no selling pressure of 
consequence except for occasional spurts 
of liquidation, and prices, on the whole, 
have been pretty well maintained around 
the 36 cent level for March contracts 
and in the neighborhood of 30 cents for 
October. 

During the earlier part of the week, 
there was evidently a feeling in some 
quarters that an easier tone was develop- 
ing in the goods market. This was due 
to reports of offerings by second hands 
at concessions and a lull in the primary 
markets. But later in the week this 
feeling seemed to be subsiding, as the 
advance in money rates had evidently 
failed to uncover any weakness among 
holders either of goods or raw material 
and there were rallies from early week 
declines owing to the continued firmness 
of the Liverpool market. To some ex- 
tent this was due to declines in the rates 
of foreign exchange, but the difference 
between the two markets widened suf- 
ficiently to bring in considerable Liver- 
pool buying, although no improvement 
was reported in the demand from the 
trade. Indeed, it is claimed in some 
quarters that both domestic and British 
spinners are pretty well covered and the 
failure of spot business to increase dur- 
ing the last half of January has sug- 
gested that shippers had provided pretty 
full for their needs on the buying move- 
ment of the late autumn and early win- 
ter. At the same time, no pressure of 
t offerings has developed and prices 
been well maintained on the com- 
paratively small volume of business 
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COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 


Closed —For week.— Closed 

















Jan. 22. High. Low. Jan. 28. Chg 

Ja . 38.10 38.40 37.60 eees ; 

Fe . 37.10 re .... 87.00 —.10 
Ma 36.25 26.50 35.65 36.48 +.23 
A 3 i «oe 35.10 -+-.35 
M 34.65 33.55 34.60 +.35 
Tu 32.60 32.60 33.10 +.25 
Ju 32.65 31.59 32.60 +-.30 
Aug 31.50 30.93 31.50 +-.20 
s 30.40 30.40 30.75 +.15 

) 30.13 29.33 30.08 +-.03 
N .-. 29.65 +.05 
D 29.50 28.10 29.62 -.17 

OT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New New Liver- 
York. Orleans pool 

i Jan. 23 39.30¢c 40.00« 27.66d 
S y, Jan. 24 39.25¢ 40.00c. Holiday 
M Jat 2t 39.15c. 40.00c 27.51d. 

iy, Jar Bt 39.05c. 39.88e 38d. 
v day, Jan. 28. 39.50c. 39.88c. 27.95d 
TI lay, Jan. 29.. 39.5€c. 39.88c 28.66d 
FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Spot This Last 
Prices Week Year. 

} 42.50c. 277, 306,114 
d rleans . 39.88ce. 448,473 440,686 
M 39.00¢e 26,906 25,860 
5 ih 39.50¢ 208 274,089 
( stor . 39.50c. 719 60,387 
M gt 3 55,378 
N k 94 ) 97,968 
B 40.00¢c 4,750 9,350 
A 39.25¢c 184,551 178,870 
M s 40.50¢ 282,580 357,918 
> Wis i. 40.50c. 7,317 24,576 
Hi n 42.00c, 225,349 301,402 
I Rock 39.50c 51,763 44,395 


New crop preparations in the earliest 
section of the belt are being delayed 
by unfavorable weather, but the season 
is not yet far enough advanced for this 
to afford any particular threat against 
the ultimate yield. The unfavorable 
conditions, however, may have some- 
thing of a sustaining influence on the 
price views of remaining old crop hold- 
ers, and there is a feeling in some cir- 
cles here, that when conditions become 
more favorable and farm work actually 
begins, holders will become easier to 
deal with. The fact that futures are 
below a parity, and the big discounts 
on the later months, checks selling on 
this view, just as the continued firmness 
of goods has a tendency to check sell- 
ing on the expectation of a decline in 
commodity values as a result of defla- 
tion. Both these views have taken 
strong enough a hold on the imagina- 
tion of traders, however, to discourage 
speculative buying for long account, 
and the small volume of business re- 
flects a disposition to wait for more set- 
tled international trade conditions, eas- 
ler money rates or a nearer view of new 
crop prospects. 

The feeling in local trade 
that prices have been high enough this 
season to stimulate production, but, aside 
from weather uncertainties, there is 
scarcity of labor, the boll weevil situa- 
tion, and the reported scarcity of ef- 
fective fertilizer, which all tend to com- 


‘ircles is 


plicate the prospect. Advices received 
here from the South are more or less 
conflicting as to acreage prospects, but 


diversified farming is being urged all 
over the belt, and it remains to be seen 
how far the producer has been educated 


to the idea that it is better to receive 
a high prices for a small crop than 
lower prices for a large one. The fol- 


lowing table will show Thursday’s clos- 
ing prices in the leading spot markets 
of the country with the 


sons: 


usual compari 


Last 


Market Jan.22 Jan.29 Change Year Sales 





Galveston .42.50 42.50 28.2 7,761 
New Orleans.39.75 39.88 13 14,608 
Mobile . .389.00 39.00 23.50 122 
Savannah --39.50 39.50 30.00 840 
Norfolk .38.75 39.00 2 34.00 862 
New York...39.10 39.50 +40 26.70 1,035 
Augusta ....39.25 39.25 25.50 734 
Memphis 40.50 40.50 28.00 8,400 
St. Louis....40.50 40.50 

Houston 41.75 42.00 +25 27.50 12,391 


The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday. 
The grades marked ** are not deliver- 
able on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. 


Aver- 


M. F --+ 8.00f 3.507 2.75% 3.50¢ 3.33 
S. M. G.... 2.60¢ 2.75¢ 2.25% 2.60f 2.63¢ 
hs ia arare a 2.00¢ 2.00 1.75¢ 2.00¢ 2.00F 
ie. See 1.00 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.13 
Middling art +e = 1 . 

. es ae 50* 2.00* 50* 2.50% 2.53° 


lL. M. ..... 7.00% 7.00% 6.00% 6.00% 6.80°¢ 
**S. G O..11.00* 9.00* &.50* 8.00* 9.43° 
“7G. Ou 13.00* 11.00* 11.00* 10.00* 11.80* 
YELLOW TINGED 


eS. G. M 1.00 Even 1.00* 1.00% 1.14* 
G. M 2.00% 2.00% 00* 2.00% 1.98% 
Me Ms. sas 3.00% 4.00% 3.00" 4.00% 3.20% 
**Middling. 5.00% 5.00% 4.50% 6900* 4.80* 
**S L. M.. 7.00% 6.50% 6.50% 9.00% 7.05° 
eolL,, M -+10.00* 9.00* 9.50% 11.00* 10.05* 
YELLOW STAINED. 
G. M. ..... 4.50% 5.75% 4.00% 4.50% 4.63°* 
e*S M . 6.00% 6.00* 6.008 6.508 6.023* 
**Middling. 7.00% 7.00% 8.00* 8.00% 7.45* 
BLUE STAINS 

**#G | re, S  . 5.00* 5.008# 7.00* 5.70* 
s*S M ... 8.00% 6.00* 6.508 8 00F 6.78* 

8.00* 9.00* 8.25* 


**Middling. 9.00% 9.00* 


* Off. ft On. 


Cotton Trade Notes 
Delta cottons for October shipment 
(new crop) were offered to New Eng- 
land spinners last week, representing 


RAW MATERIALS 


about the earliest offering of new crop 
staple on record. The prices quoted for 
October shipments of new crop are fully 
10c. below prices for current shipments 
Offerings have been largely confined to 
1 1-16 inch and have not resulted in sales, 
so far as known. 

It is reported that the first shipment 
of potash to reach that port direct from 
Germany the war was received 
at Philadelphia on Wednesday It 
amounted to about 3,000 tons 

The Government cotton crop reports 
for the coming season will be issued on 


since 


the following dates: July 2, August 2, 
September 1, and October 2, at ll 


o’clock These are the regular monthly 
reports on The final 
mate of the coming crop will be issued 
at 4 P.M. on December 11th 

One of the private telegrams received 
here from Memphis on Thursday said 
there was not a good inquiry for spots 
but that holders showed no disposition 
to sell. Savannah, Ga., said that hold- 
were inclined to sell, but that de- 
mand was poor and there was a lull in 
business for the first time this season 

\ New Orleans message said that in 
terests in the market there were looking 
; freight 30,000 bales 
for direct shipment to Ham 


condition esti- 


ers 


for ocean room fot 
of cotton 
burg 

J. H. Mills, president of the Georgia 
Farmers’ Union not 
the slightest uneasiness about the agri 
cultural situation this year, especially in 
middle and South Georgia. He 
farmers are going 
and work it on a mor 

Belgian mills are said to be 
supplied with enough raw cotton to last 
them for five months. The 
French mills are in a less favorable posi- 
tion and working 
hand to mouth 


does feel 


says he 


says the 
to plant less cotton 
intensive scale 


cotton 
four or 
from 


are report d 





COTTON WASTE FIRM 
Flat Priced Stocks Sold Well Ahead 

Egyptian Combers Below Peelers 
Jan. 28.—The « 
market is firm to strong but with a gen 
erally good feeling prevailing among 
[ wastes ‘7 he 


Boston, otton waste 


dealers in all classes 
market recently has through 
three stages: first the contracting; then 

lull and readjustment of the sit- 


passed 


came a | 
and lastly an increase in activity 
in all directions but chiefly in the selling 
of contracts for the vear to cover most 
of the flat-priced stocks. The amount 
of contracting done in these latter ma- 
terials is said to be somewhat abnor 
mal for this season of the year, and it 
would almost look at time of writing as 
though dealers in these commodities 
might have comparatively little to do for 
some time to come, finding themselves 
in a similar condition to, say, the wor- 


uation ; 


sted yarn men whose contracts have 
been placed for months ahead. Per- 
centage stocks have not followed this 


course of trading, as consumers of these 
commodities more inclined to buy 
according to their immediate needs. 
The market generally 
more than usually interested in Egyptian 
combers and strips. When the 
market commenced to rise rapidly in 
November, American importers immedi- 
ately jumped into the Alexandria mar- 
ket and bought largely and were for- 
tunate enough to obtain large quantities 
at prices which on to-day’s market for 
Egyptians are very low. Present quota- 
tions for Egyptian combers and strips 
range from 63 to 65 per cent., and in the 


are 


seems to be 


cotton 


opinion of 


dealers are a gt d buy 


mally 
the 
continue quits m 


irom 
Chreads 


consumers Sta 


and spinners are scarce ‘ 
threads find an easy market among deal 


ers 


Waste Exchange Notes 

The usual monthly meeting of the 
Exchange will be held Febru 
ary 3, at 11.30 a. m., with luncheon at 
2.30 p. m. The speaker, Chester 1 
Crowell, of New York City, for a num 
ber of years news editor of the Wesrican 
Herald, will take for his subject “Amer- 
ican Mexico,” in which he 
will number of interesting 
matters 


Tuc sday, 


Rights in 
discuss a 
relating to export, 
tion and general business conditions in 
the sister Republic. 

H. I. Benedict, secretary of the Ex 
change, is still confined to his home and 
is apparently not making very rapid re- 
covery. Thomas Cox has assumed the 
duties of secretary in the interim 


transporta- 


Under arrangement formulated by 
President Greene, prominent members 
ot the Exchange contribute in turn a 
weekly letter to the membership. Con 
siderable literary abilitv has been dis 
played and all kinds of sly jokes and 


inexpected puns have appeared in print. 
Constructive suggestions as to the ac 
ivities and possibilities of the Exchange 


have, in the 


main, been side-tracked to 
make Way tor a more or less labored 
attempt at brilliancy, something light, 
easv, humorous. The last letter, how 
ever, recognizes that the Exchange has 


undoubtedly done certain useful things, 


notably its framing and adoption of a 


uniform contract The estab 


permanent 


rading 
lishment of a arbitration 
board of constantly changing personnel 


is also commended 
———————————————————— 


QUOTATIONS 








COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(See Note) 
Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber........ 70 — 76 
Short peeler comber.......... 60 =—= 7 
No. 1 Egyptian comber. o-. we — 76 
Short Egyptian comber....... 60 — 780 
White card strip............. 46 —— 66 
No. 2 white card strip. i. ae — 46 
Cents. 
Diese: Card Bibs kice cciedeess 3 — 8% 
Dirty picker motes..........-. 2 — 8 
Card and spinning sweep 3 — 3% 
Weave sweeps ........... 2 — 8 
Soft white threads... 11 — 12% 
Hard white threads... 10% — 11 
Soft colored threads... 10% — 11 
Hard cojored threads.. 9% — 10 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note) 
Per cent. 
Sakelarides comber ........+-+- 80 — 90 
Sakelarides strips .......... . 90 —100 
Egyptian comber ........++++. 70 — 80 
Egyptian strips travcenen Oe — 72 
No. 1 white peeler comber.... 80 — 86 
ee, errr .. 65 — 768 
No. 1 white string. ...ccccoces 60 — 70 
Wee. SS Si de 0 0 0 ess 7 — 66 
No. 1 white spinners......... 95 —106@ 
Cents. 
No. 1 setled GOtEsccccccce.ss — 16 
Ma 2 Ge GGG bec accvewicvee 7 — 98 
No. 3 Gly GiGi cick cisiccesces 6 — 8 
No. 1 white willowed fly..... 11 — 16 
No. 2 white willowed fly...... 9 — ill 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.... 9% — 11 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 — 7 
Hard white threads........... 13 — 14 
Hard colored threads........ 13 — 14 
LINTERS 
f.o.b.N.Y¥ 
clean mill run........ — nom. 
as , nat dee tans wea weeeweawe — nom. 
Eastern, clean mill run....... —— 8-98 
Staple linters ...ceccccccccccs —— 98-10 


Nors.—Percentage based on prices of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cotten for 
day of shipment. 
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Air Conditioning Systems 


No single air-conditioning system will apply to 
all requirements of humidifier. There is a right 
kind for your particular problem. Note 


our 
complete line. 
Central Station Equipment for 
1. Ventilating 4. Humidifying 
2. Cooling 5. Constant Re-gain 
3. Heating 6. Air cleansing 


Fan Driven (High Duty) Humidifiers for 


1. Local ventilating, and super capacity in air con- 
ditioning. 2. Wall ventilating type. 







These with Electrically driven fans. 


Atomizer Type Humidifiers for 









1. General Mill use, best adapted to old or low posted 
rooms. 2. Special applications, such as direct applica- 
tion of moisture on pickers,—laps, a further refinement 
being the Turbo-Sprayer. 3. Compressed air cleaning 
as a by-product. 
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and also the most economical in maintenance because the 


LUNKENHEIMER Automatic Injector 


In addition to delivering more 
water per pound of steam than 
other injectors, has tubes made 
of a special hard bronze which 
is pecullarly resistive to the 
severe erosive action of the sat- 
urated flow at high velocity. 


Spray Type Humidifiers 


Same as High-Duty, without fans. 
High-Duty. 


For efficiency, service and econ- 

omy specify Lunkenheimer and 

insist on having the genuine. 

Your local dealer can furnish 

them; if not, write us. Write 

for descriptive Booklet No. 504 
Ed 


THe LUNKENHEIMER co. £O- 


Largest Ye eel of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the world 


Not as effective as 
Recommended for special cases only. 


Besides a worn or broken part 
does not necessitate discarding 
the entire device, since all the 
parts of the Lunkenheimer 
Automatic Injector are made 


Humidity Regulating and Indicating 
Apparatus 


CINCINNATI 








-) aie om Parks-Cramer Company 
a Engineers & Contractors 
19-15-54 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Sau NAN 


2 NLU 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 
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| 
Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 





Branch Offices Works 


South Side Works 








Boston Detroit 



















Seattle Washington, D. C. 


8 /% have installed the Trans- 


mission have come back with repeat 
orders. They have found that speed 
control aids them immeasurably in 
productio mn. 


Aliquippa Works 













General Offices 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 






Columbus, Ind. 


EECA ETAT 


1920 





(ALL 





Buffalo New York Keystone Works 

aa hin Variable Speed Tiessinuabiaiieds 
a Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 

, é ancisco ° e 

ticeieadl — tie: Kaui Soho Department of the textile mills that 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


rs 
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WOOL QUOTATIONS 


oHIC PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 
Washed. Unwashed. 
xx & abv. 75— 80 Fn. cloth’g.. 70— 72 
Fine el... 90— 95 Fine del..... 89— 90 
Sh NS 20.005 85— 86 
ee ee 70— 71 
Macca ss 65— 67 
% bid, low.. 63— 65 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK, 
*nwashed. Unwashed. 

Fine del... -o— a a Serer 74— 177 
Fo cloth’g ..— 64 % to % bld. 67— 70 
NDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR, 

% bl wee eee ee TR Bc cces --— 60 
& bi 65— 67 Common.... ..— 54 


(SCOURED BASIS). 
S'th, 6 and 8 
& 12mo.1 65—1 76 mo ....1 35—1 40 
sp middle Fall free...1 30—1 35 
counties.1 46—1 6@ Fall defects 95-1 00 
gth 12mol 65—1 6@ Carbonized 1 45—1 55 


TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 
fine 12mol 65—1 76 Fine fall...1 20—1 30 
Fine §mo.1 40—1 46 


PULLED—EASTERBN. 


\LIFORNIA 
$p'g northern 


Scoured. Scoured, 
Fine ..1 86—1 90 Lambs’ Bs.1 20—1 26 
A super..1 60—1 65 Cmbgs. fin..1 35—1 40 
g super..1 26—1 830 Medium ...1 25—1 30 
c super.. 85— 96 Coarse 95—1 00 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 


BASIS). 
Stple, fin.1 95—2 00 Fine cl’'thg.1 65—1 70 


Do. bid.1 85—1 90 Fine med..1 60—1 65 
UlAH (SCOURED BASIS). 

Fine ..1 85—1 90 Fine med..1 55—1 60 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Fine 1 85—1 90 % bid.. .1 80—1 85 

oe rere 1 05—1 10 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS) 


Fine med.1 70—1 80 Fine cl’thg.1 65—1 75 
MOHAIR 


Domestic. Foreign. 
Combing 76— 7 Turkey .... «= ; 
Carding 58— 60 Cape ...... 63— 66 

FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 

Combing, (greasy): 

choice.2 10—2 36 % bid 55— 60 

Combing, High . 58— 61 

good..1 95—2 05 % bld... T5— 80 

Clothing, % bid... 85— 87 

choice.1 50—1 60 Merino 88s— 90 

Clothing, Buenos Aires 

good..1 36—1 46 x-breds: 

Australian: Lincoln - 60— 65 
Fine ..2 60—2 70High &% bld 53— 68 
64s ..2 40—2 60 
56-58s .1 55—1 60 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) 

Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed... 66 —651 lst clip.. —.. 
Whd. col 40 —41 2nd clip eo. Mee 
Angora.... .. —66 $Mongolian: 
Awassi.... .. —55 Urga .. 42 —44 
Karadi.... .. —665 Manchu'n 36 —38 
Bokhara: Scotch Blk 
White... .. =—=.. T066 2.0; 32 —34 
Colors... .. —.. Camel's hair 
China: (Russian) —55 

Comb’g.. 41 —48 Servian skin 

Wid. ball 40 —42 er 

Wid. open East India: 
ball... 38 —40 Gray .... 30 —35 

Willow’'d 37 —46 Washed: 

Unwid... 28 —82 Vickan'r.. 55 —658 

Szechuen 36 —38 PE cpa ea (Ces 

Cordova... 28 —30 

Donskoi - 
Comb’g.. .. —=.. 
Kand'hr. 50 —651 








AUCTIONS DOMINATE 
SENTIMENT IN WOOLS 


Foreign Markets Firm—Crossbreds the 
Battlefield and Problem—Wool 


Growers Apprehensive 
Boston, Jan, 28—Summer Street is 


very quiet this afternoon. The annual 
banquet occurs to-night. All the recent 
ebullition of bullish sentiment over the 
Prices paid for fine merinos and cross- 
breds at the recent British sale helps 
the ‘al market but little. The for- 
tunes of Summer Street are, for the 


eing, bound up /with medium 
wool: of which they have a large quan- 
uty d the sight of fine wools, of 
they have very little, ascending 
levels was plain intimation that 
ch wools need apply for admis- 
8101 the mills. 


7 January series of London sales 
can ) an end last Friday. Nothing 
start og occurred. So far as reliable 
Infor nation is available it would seem 


RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


that fine wools were stationary as to 
price, medium wools a little firmer and 
crossbreds slightly higher Closing 
prices, on exchange of $3.75, were as 
follows all clean cost landed: 70s $2.40; 
64s $2.26; 60s $2.03; 58s $1.78; 56s $1.50; 
50s $1.32; 46s 68c.; 44s 62c.; 40s 58c. 

Other foreign markets are firm but 
without feature. In B. A. wools stand- 
ard 3s are quoted at 86c:; standard 4s 
60c.; standard 5s 46c. all clean and 
landed. In M. V. wools choicest 64s 
French combing are quoted $1.74 and 
46-48s 93c. clean basis landed. Prices 
for fine Capes hold firm, $2.38 being 
asked for 12 months and $2.05 for 10- 
12 months both C. I. F. Boston on ex- 
change at $3.80. 

Our government is now proposing to 
get rid of its surplus carpet varieties by 
asking fer sealed bids for its 198,587 
pounds of grease and its 76,802 pounds 
of scoured wools. This 
similar operation for all wools when 
the auctions, which are yet to run 4 
months, come to an end. Estimates 
differ as to the amount of wool that will 
remain unsold at that time; but as they 
have about 82,000,000 pounds of inferior 
material, if they auction two-thirds of 
this amount they will do very well con- 
sidering present temper of textile indus 
try and the further fact that the 
domestic clip will soon begin to seek a 
market. 


presages a 


new 


CROSSBREDS TO BE RE-OFFERED 


The intention of the British authori 
to re-auction their rejected 
breds next week is viewed in the trade 
with serious misgivings. Britain 
is master of the general wool situation 
at the present time and she could 
her wools far below governing prices in 
Boston and still make a large profit. 


ties cross 


Creat 


sell 


WOOL AND WOOL GROWERS 


Unification of sentiment among wool 
growers was never more apparent than 
at the present time. Summer Street has 
never taken the wool grower very 
seriously and for years has acted chiefly 
as banker and grader for the grower. 
The sentiment to eliminate intermediary 
non-producing organizations is strong 
throughout the country and is likely 
under the embarrassment forced upon 
the thinking classes of the country, by 
the high cost of living, to increase 
rather than to diminish. The wool 
trade, so some observers aver, is not so 
securely intrenched among the neces- 
sary organizations of the country as 
they sometimes imagine. The larger or- 
ganizations of the textile industry do 
not hesitate to buy wool direct any 
more than feel a qualm about supplying 
their operatives with food _ stuffs 
previously handled by local stores 


WHEN IMPERIAL CONTROL CEASES 
U. S. Government holdings at the 
present time approximate 48,000,000 


pounds of more or less defective South 
American crossbreds. Wools grading 
above 56s total 725,000 pounds only, 
while wools grading 44s and below 
total approximately 20,000,000 pounds. 
In addition there are large holdings of 
Australasian wools. It can readily be 
seen, therefore, that we have all the low 
and medium crossbreds around Boston 
that we need for some time to come. 
Should, however, the New Zealand 
wools to be re-auctioned be purchasable 
below their intrinsic value, as judged by 
present depression in these wools, they 
will be bought, as it may be months, if 


not years, before similar wools come 
here. Men on the Street are expecting 


that when the Imperial control of Aus- 
tralasian in June the old- 
time relations immediately set 
up and buyers will be able to take what 
wools they want out of a free market 
and at a normal market price. But they 

y are unduly optimistic and are 
overlooking the fact that the Imperial 
government is not going to allow itself 
to be left high and dry with immense 
wool stocks with th cut away 
from under. 


ends 


Ww ill be 


wools 


— 
surely 


market 


Receipts of wool, in pounds, at Bos- 


ton, for the week up to Wednesday are 
as follows 
1920 1919 
Domestic 865,500 1,346,491 
Foreign 1,580,700 3,635,164 
Totals 2,446,200 4,981,65 


Receipts of wool in pounds, from and 
including Jan. 1, 1920, compared with the 
ime period in 1919, are as follows: 


Sa 






1920 1919 
Domestic 5,976,375 4,787,838 
Foreign . ; 9,596,520 13,966,804 
Totals 15,572,895 18,754,642 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 








ing and including Jan. 28 are as fol- 
lows 
Boston & Maine 
Mystic Wharf 168.000 
Grand Junction 616,000 
By sea 10.000 
] or & Albuar 1,047,000 
Haven 1.820.000 
Total , 661.006 
shipments during pre lou veek 667.000 
Shipments same week last 1 2023.50 
Shipments thus far this ve 887.000 


Shipments same period 419 1,885,299 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 


F. Nathaniel Perkins, 
Wool Trade 


to his other duties, 


secretary of the 
Association, in 
addition has 
acting as chairman of the civilian com- 
mittee appointed to secure funds for the 
building of a Y. D. clubhouse in this 
The wool trade subscribed about 


boston 


been 


city. 
$8,000. 


\ settlement has been arranged by the 
United States whereby the sum of $1,- 
600,000 was paid to the Internal Revenue 
Department by William A. English and 
John H. O’Brien of the top-making con- 
cern of English & O’Brien. The civil 
suit for the recovery of $3,000,000 will 
be withdrawn. English and O’Brien, 
who have now served about one-third 
of their sentence, are expected to be re- 
leased on parole in the course of a week 
or two 


LESS ACTIVITY REPORTED 





Wools Rule Firm—Manufacturers Ap- 


parently Covered on Needs 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 27.—There is 
not a great deal reported this week in 
the way of consummated 
There are many trades pending on me- 
dium wools, in both quarter and three 
cighths, some of good size, but actual 
are limited There several 
reasons advanced for this situation, as 


wool sales. 


sales are 


it is asserted there is nothing to indi 
cate any decline in values, or even in 
terest. Stocks on hand are not any too 


plentiful from all accounts here. Fine 
wools of course are well depleted, while 
wools are said to be in 
Consequently dealers 
tive in offering 
wools. pointed out, 


many manufacturers decline to take on 


medium 
limited 


even 
supply 


been 
Then, too, it is 


have not very a 


iny more wools at this time, as they 
either have sufficient for their present 
needs, or consider they have enough 
capital tied up in wools already. Sev- 


107 


eral manufacturers who have been ap- 
proached with samples of the class of 
wools they use, declared they would not 
be interested for at least two 

while others have sufficient to carry 
them until May. 

The situation generally is regarded as 
unchanged, with prices holding firmly 
Improved interest is reported develop- 
ing, in medium wools, with even 1 
and off wools coming in f 


months, 


wer 


for some at- 
The re 
\ustralasiau 
and the an 


wo Is, 


tention where prices are right 
the 
were 
nouncement 


in the 


auction of 
anticipated, 
that the remaining 
crossbred New Zealand grades, 
are to be offered again, is noted with 
interest. 


sults at 


wools 


FEW REPORTE! 
No sales of any moment are reported 
Many 
much to consigned 
he ld lots, 
represent extreme ideas of prices on the 
part of their owners. Other 
gradually showing depletion, and deal 
ers make efforts to maintain their 


SALES 


this week. factors really have 


offer, as 


nothing 


wools here, in various sized 


wools art 


sto ks 


in proper shape to offer their custom 


ers. Not much interest is reported as 
coming voluntarily after the wool; it 
requires a canvass as a rule. Several 


good sized trades are reported pending 


on medium wools. Other houses had 
nothing to show in the way of. sales 
save odds and ends in burry, black and 


other clean-up lots which hardly repre 
sent the 


market. Price limits are about 
. 
) 


the same with quarter bloods around 6. 


to 65c. for fleeces, with three-eighths 
around 67 to 69¢ Among the sales 
noted are 90,000 Ibs. of Soda Springs 
quarter blood at 52c; 160 bags of half 
blood scoured and proce ssed fleeces, 
a short wool, at $1.36; 15,000 Ibs. of 
quarter and three eighths black fleeces 
at 50c. 


SCOURED WOOLS QUIET 

Scoured wools are reported showing 
rather less activity this past week. Evi 
dently manufacturers have sufficient for 
their immediate needs, and therefore 
are not anxious to incur any further 
obligations until they are compelled to 
buy. High prices on their stocks re- 
quire a considerable outlay of capital, 
so_ they led to operate 
However, dealers are not disposed to 


are cautiously 


worry over the outlook, and hence 
make no efforts to force sales by mak 
ing concessions. Prices therefore re 


main the same, with the average B 
scoured held at $1.05 to $1.10, while 
better selections bring $1.25 to $1.30 


Dealers say they could sell Australian 
lambs and fine wools, if they were only 
available, but there is very little worth 
mentioning in these grades. Conse 
quently the trade here also feels the 
necessity of a freer use of these medium 
wools. A sale of 90,000 Ibs. of foreign 
quarter blood scoured wools was made 
at from 85c for the lower edge, up to 


NOILS QUIET BUT FIRM 
Noils also show rather less actual 
$1.10, for the better wools 
trading. Dealers hold their stocks at 


firm prices based upon the high prices 
at which they were bought, so there is 


not much chance for dealers to pick up 


any low priced stocks here. At the 
same time offerings from manufac 
turers are not very extensive, and these 
also are held at high figures. On the 
market, prices remain about the same, 


in the absence of 
mentioning. A 


process¢ d ne ils 


any trading worth 
good sized line of fine 
sold at $1.35. On reg 
from $1.05 to $1.15; 
$1.05: three 


fine noils, rur 


ular 1 
bloods at $1.00 to 


half 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR NAAN Tg See 


“SUPERIOR LINE” : 


nussen eiexoneey souerze rus | BORROMITE 


Process of 
Water Softening 
Has Distinctive Features 


li 


It 


HAH CAAA UUT 
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To begin with, it is a chemical rather than a 
mechanical process being, in fact, a fi/tration proc- 
ess through a bed of an active exchange-silicate 
material. 


PNNUNNUOLAUTLND 100 


And, more important still, this material— 
BORROMITE—remains firm and as hard as 
granite, rather than becoming soft and spongy, as 
do other chemical filtration media. 


Thick #/20%acid alkali and 


Chemie resis hing qum. 


” 


Ends and hubs covered 


f 
4 





And, third, the apparatus—consisting of Bor- 
romite and salt water tanks—is extremely simple, 
highly effective, and relatively inexpensive. 


{NNUAL 


TS 


\ 149 "tubber ee 


a face 


” 
L. —8 > —_ Xf orsIonce belween bearings —ra———— /8 — 


There are many other things worth knowing 
about the BORROMITE System. Send for data. 


! 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Borromite Company of America 


WRITE US FOR OUR SPECIFICATIONS FOR RUBEER : 105 ie cere ee eceiat 
os —— eee ee \ = re 
ROLLS SUITABLE FOR ANY SPECIAL CONDITIONS . 


CHICAGO 
STOWE & WOODWARD CO. 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. « 
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_ THE KEMP AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM 
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SHNUULNAUUSU ALA SLUh 


Make Your Bleach Out of 
| Salt and Water 
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The cut represents a passage type electrolytic cell which will 
produce in 10 hours the equivalent of 50 lbs. of chloride of lime, 
operating under 110 volts direct current, and nothing is used but 
salt, water and electricity. 


THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED PROCESS 


There is absolutely no question about its merits. Hundreds in success 
ful operation. 


When yarn gassing machines are supplied by 
gas through the KEMP SYSTEM every thread 
is gassed alike insuring uniform color when 
dyed. The machines are run at maximum 
speed even when gassing heaviest thread, con- 
sumption reduced usually 50% 5 number of = Write, giving amount of ‘bleach used daily, current available, and cost 
burners reduced; all the burners operated in of same. 

unison by one : 3 We make cells of special construction for any purpose. 

valve; guaranteed ons pe 6 : 3 They produce a neutral Sodium Hypochlorite. 

saving soon pays mo : 5 @ Bulan 3 


cost of installa. gga, == =| THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO. 


— _ tion. BALTIMORE. MO = DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CC -- PULLED WOOLS 


Commission Merchants 
248 SUMMER ST. 


BOSTON 
Phila. 


New York 


eal 
WOOLS 


Chicago 


atte te tats ares) 


COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. 
IDAHO - - WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
FOREIGN WOOL DOMESTIC 


252 


Summer Street 


BOSTON 





MM Mn nn 


MAMA 1A LA AA MA 


OELRICHS & CO. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 
AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


I! Broadway 
NEW YORK 


} 


every 


246 Summer St. 


BOSTON 


Manual of Dyeing 


(Fourth Edition, Revised) 


In 2 Vols. 


The accepted 


on both sides the water. 
exhaustive in that it deals with 
class of textile fibers, 
yarns, fabrics and the applica- 


trey 
UOT 


by Knecht, Rawson & Lowenthal 
$15.00 


This is the standard reference 
work on modern dyeing prac- 
tice. 


authority 
It is 


n of all colors in general use 


y every practical method. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


_ BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
_ 334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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eighths at 80 to 95c., varying according 
to grade; quarter bloods at a wide 
range of 65 to 75c. 





Philadelphia Wool Trade Notes 

John E. Shields, formerly 
with A. H. -Zayotti & Co., has opened 
an office 105 So. Front Street, where 
he has engaged in business under his 
own name, handling wools, 
wastes. 

Edward A. Slavin, who has been con- 
nected with Winslow & Co., Philadel- 
phia offices, has resigned to accept a po- 
sition with Jas. G. Kitchen & Co 


connected 


noils, and 





STIMULATION EVIDENT 
Trades 





Pending in Three-eighths and 
Quarterblood Wools 

New York, Jan., Trades pending 
in three-eighths quarterblood wools in- 
terest a certain quarter of the wool mar- 
ket here. The 
demand in the heavyweight 
the goods market 
amount of doubt 
large movement 
coarser wools. 

Opinions coming 
market that 
pected the the heavy- 
weight season arrives are received 
rather coolly. The trade understands 
thoroughly that the wool market is one 
commodity market that was so smother- 
ed under Government control that it has 
not followed the extreme rises that have 
been noted in other staples in raw mater- 
ials. As a matter of good business, few 
have much desire go booming 
now. Those who predicted fine Austral- 
ians at $2.75 or are satisfied now 


> 
~/ 


certainty of a big fine 
season in 
throws a certain 
and skepticism on any 


immediately in the 


over from the goods 
in wool may be 


thick | 


a rise ex- 


when of 


to see it 


better 


that the prediction has been realized. 
Scoured Capes at $1.40 to $1.45 have 
made most of the activity of the last 


ten days . 

In carpet wools little has been done 
lately, the final disposition of Govern- 
ment wools of the low 
small interest to be 
stocks 


shown in traders’ 


RAW SILK UNCHANGED 





Markets at Home and Abroad Steady at 
Record High Levels 


The raw silk market is practically un- 
changed from last week. The Yoko- 
hama market is fairly active on a small 
supply. The visible stock stays around 
8,000 bales 

On the local market the buying has 
been dulled by the high prices and evi- 
dences of unrest in the factory districts. 
Matters are not going very well in the 
goods market, either. An advance of 
25 per cent. was considered to be the 
limit procurable on piece this 
year, and conditions indicate that such 
a rise will hardly cover the extremes in 
sight. In China new style reelings are 
in active demand and close to 4,000 bales 
of the new crop have been disposed of. 
The Italian market unchanged at 
Milan, and very firm. A price of 500 
lire per kilo is now being quoted by 


goods 


is 


reelers for extra classical silk 
Prices are quoted about as follow 

Fi lature Kansai Double Extra Cracks.$17.77 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 17.65 
Fi ature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 17.57% 
Fi ature Best No. 1 17.50 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 17.4 
Fil Sinshui No. 1 13/15 40 

>} months’ bas 

‘HINA 
Cant XXA r k, 14/16 0 
Cant XXB, Crack, 14/16 ( 
Canton XXB, 00 
“PTALIAN. 

Extra ‘ ssicals 6.50 
Best ssicals 16.00 


grades causing , 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., P 
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SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 


Phila. and Reading Railroad Sidings CAMDEN, N. J. 
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/FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 

. WOOL MERCHANTS TCP MAKERS 

300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 

EI Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradfard, England 
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AJAX WooL PROCESSING COMPANY 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 
1822 East Venango Street 






Philadelphia 
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PURERO MALOU ASTCTA 209 ALAMEDA OUP 


Z CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 
| Wool Scoured and Stored 


1921 Mendell Street 
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CHICAGO, ILLS. 


DSS 





UM 


: Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co : 
z Established 1848 3 
= WOOL MERCHANTS 3 
= Wools and Noils of ali descriptions bought and sold on commission. 3 
= S nsignments solicited a 
E 116-122 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. | 
a 





SEND YOUR WOOL TO PURITY 


SORT Nal Clean Water 


Careful Service SCOURING 
PURITY WOOL PREPARING CO. Peterborough, H.W. 
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200 Summer St 
Agents for 
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Wool Burring 


and 


Picking Machinery 


CLOTH FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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MOT Hay 


AUAAENUAULNSUESUONDANAOLLONU LENCE ELE 


We are Sole Manufacturers of the WILLIAM MYCOCK 
Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


Patented 


Expander Attached to Calender showing Regulating 


Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., Inc. 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 


READVILLE (BOSTON), MASS. 


“all 


SMMBMANMMANT YD ea 


Specialists in Warping 
' Machines and Supplies 


TN 


WANE ENN ENOTETTNN 


Wi 


LA GEVONONAPOUUAEUEN AGAR RGANOUEN 1000 ANS TP ANTS 


Whether you desire one machine or a dozen—or any part 
of a machine, we will gladly assist you in making your 


selection of 


Entwistle 


Products 


(hat our assistance and advice will be of benefit to you is 
practically assured by the fact that the past 25 years have 
been devoted to the manufacture of warping machines. 
Write for our Catalog. 


Slasher Warpers 
Ball Warpers 


Established 1886 


Expansion Combs 
Creels 


| 
Beaming Machines 
. T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Doubling Machines Card Grinders 


Leese Combs 


Incorporated 1901 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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—" HIGH 


SPINDLES 


QUVUAYUULOVOA CACY COOPER A TN 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


B 


— I 


E TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN 


J.H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


OR BOBBIN 


All Warping Supplies 
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ACQUIRE PRINT WORKS 


The Consolidated Textile Corporation to 
Take Over Windsor 

he Consolidated Textile Corporation 

has arranged to acquire the Windsor 

Works of North Adams, Mass., 


and will take possession as soon as ver- 


Print 
ification of figures and the approval of 
completed. The pur- 
chase price will be paid in stock of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation at a 
valuation of $30 per share. 


Windsor Print 


kk gal de tails ar¢ 


The business of the 
W orks established in 
1829. Its product consists of printed 
and dyed cotton fabrics, the 
have long been established, and 
have the highest standing in this 
other countries. In a notice to 
holders the Consolidated Textile 
poration promises more definite 
mation as to the 
Windsor Print 
quired, 


was originally 
brands for 
which 
and 
stock 
Cor 
infor 
which the 
been ac 


basis on 
\WVorks has 


Fred Howard, son of the late Charles 

in charge of the 
merchandising department of the 
ness, assisted by C 


: 7 


Howard, will continue 
bus! 
Worth Howard and 
Geoffrey The management of 
the mill will be continued in the hands 
of D. A. Russell and Joseph Benn: tt 
The Windsor Print Works hz 
italization of $1,600,000. The 
14 printing machines; 6 


boilers: elec 
t 


laS a Cap 


plant has 


ANNUAL WOOL BANQUET 


Boston Now Wool 


Largest Market in 


World 


Boston, January 28.—That credit ex 


] 


pansion had gone far enough 


perhaps 
and that the 
reserve Sys 
putting on the 
opinion expressed by 
Frank A. Vanderlip at the eighth an- 
nual banquet of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association held this evening at the 
Sopley Plaza Hotel. The bubble of 
credit had been blown thinner and thin- 
ner and this expansion had greatly in- 
creased purchasing power leading to 
excessive prices without any increased 
production. In his opinion labor was not 
more than 60 per cent. efficient to-day. 


dangerously enough already, 
banking judgment of the 
tem was justified in 


brakes was the 


Never before in the history of the as- 
sociation had there been such a gather- 
ing of members and guests, some 600 be- 
ing present 

Textile affairs were, of course, in the 
background but President Nunn in intro- 
ducing the famous New York banker 
took y that Boston was 
now the wool market in the 
world and the Boston wool trade by their 
enterprise and sagacity had rightly won 
for themselves a place in the sun. 

The 
lent, the table list containing a complex 
information regarding 
Nothing had been left 
committee in 


occasion to say 


largest 


seating arrangements were excel 


those present 
undone and the 
charge are greatly to be 
congratulated. At the head table were the 
followin Paul T. Cherington, Charles 
F. Avery, Frederic S. Clark, William 
| Jones, J. R. Macomber, Abraham 
Koshland, liam M. Wood, J. F 
Brown, F1 \. Vanderlip, President 
Charles inn, Carl E \keley, 
l lams, Major O. T. Simp 
Brigham, 
\rthur E. 

nd Secretary 


tah!) 
ib 


Frank 

isn, AG. Js 
F. Nathaniel Per- 
no e assemblage of dis- 


ex-presidents, 
and men of large affairs. 


reigner;rs, 


manufacturers 


January 31, 1920 


Cotton Mills Offered 
Subject to Prior Sale 


No 


‘o. 23-——Tire 


(o. 26—Cotton 


. 2—Cotton yarn mill—2: 00 
spindles. Cards and co. ibs, 
Located Middle Atlantic te. 
Highest grade manufact 
proposition. 

12—Cotton goods mill—,500 
spindles, 160 looms. Located in 
South. 

13—Cotton yarn mill—1] 
spindles. Good condition. 

on 30s. Located in Sout 
»?—Cotton goods mill— 
spindles, GOO looms, 4-4, 

6-4 located in New Englan 

; yarn mill—1 
spindles, 60 cards. Locat 
South. Prompt action 
sary. 


ng 


. 24—Cotton goods mill—)h 
spindles, 1,850 looms. Lo 
in New England. 

spinning 1 

7,800 spindles, 40 cards. 

cated in New England. 


‘o. 27—Cotton weaving mill 


to. 29—Cotton 


KNITTING 


Yo. 2038 


Yo. 204—Hosiery 


Yo. 206—Hosiery 


looms, 4-4, 5-4, (no spinn 
Located in New England 

. 28—Cotton spinning | 
30,000 spindles, 6,500 twist 
spindles. Excellent tire 
propositon. Located in 
Iongland. 

spinning mill- 
25,000 spindles, 5,500 twistin 
spindles, good for tire yarns. 
Located in New England 

. 830—Cotton spinning mill— 
20,000 spindles, 7,000 twisting 
spindles. Located in New 
england. 


MILLS OFFERED 

SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALI 

. 202—Hosiery 
mach. All 


Located in 
state. 


mill—12 Kntg. 
other equipment. 
Middle Atlantic 


Hosiery mill—65_ latch 
needle machines for 240 needle 
goods. Dye plant. Located in 
South. 

mill—60_. Kntg 
mach, 200 needle, almost new 
Located in New England. 

. 205—Hosiery mill—20_ knit- 
ting mach. 220 needle. Located 
in Seuth. 


mil]—18 Kntg. 
mach. 84 needle. Also 40 Kntg. 
mach. 176 needle. Located in 
Seuth. 

. 207—Hosiery mill—32 Kotg. 
mach. 220 needle. 1 Kontg. 
mach. 280 needle. Located in 
Middle Atlantic state. 


VACANT PROPERTIES FOR 


SA 


No. 


LE SUITABLE FOR TEXTILE 
MILLS 
602—26,140 Sq. Ft.—Located 


in country near New York 
City. 


. 603—30,000 Sq. Ft.—Located 


New York State. 


Jo. 609—26,500 Sq. Ft.—500 acres 


land. Power plant. Go d 
labor and housing faciliti: s 
Located Middle Atlantic State 


Jo. 613—135,000 Sq. Ft.—Modern 


. 616—130,000 Sq. 


construction. Good lal 
Location New England. 
Ft.—G: 
labor. Near Philadelphia, 101) 
ft. frontage on  Delaw 
River. 1414 acres ia 
Complete power plant 
transmission. At less t! 
appraised valuation. 


WANTED FOR CLIENTS WHO 


33 


HAVE INQUIRED 
Woolen, Worsted, Silk Mills 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


Mill Property Dept. 
1 Fourth Ave., New York 
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N time of trade peace prepare for trade war! 
Phe world war rendered tariff 
temporarily unnecessary by commandeering 
practically all industry and transportation. As long 


protection 


as the natural pro- 
In Time of Trade Peace 


tection, due to in- 
Prepare for Trade 


adeauate wo a 
War adequ ite we rid pre 

duction, continues 
artificial safeguards will remain unnecessary. The 


nullification of a large percentage of our tariff by 
the depreciation of foreign exchange may even be 
viewed without alarm at the moment. But now is 
the time to set our business house in order to meet 
the world commercial war that is to rival in bitter- 
ness the vast sanguinary contest recently ended, and 
that will test to the uttermost the offensive and de- 


fensive ability of our merchants, manufacturers and 
bankers 


RODUCTION, production, and more produc 

tion is the only practical remedy for high cost 

f the necessities of life. A financial panic 

would, of course, eliminate inflation and lower 

prices, but such a 

Only Practical Remedy 
for High Prices Is 
More Production 


cure would be worse 
than the disease. 
Thrift and economiz- 
ing are fine in theory, but are impracticable because 
itis not possible equably to apply such old-fashioned 
remedies, and there are no laws nor regulations to 
force the public to take them. High prices will effect 
their own cure if the law of supply and demand is 
allowed to function in an unrestricted manner long 
enough, but the reaction may be too long in coming 
to relieve the worst sufferers, and the reaction from 
too high prices may easily prove as serious as a 
financial panic; in fact, might produce one. Pro 
duction, production and more production is the only 
effective remedy. For high textile prices no other 
seems likely to become available for several years 
- 


-xcepting Max, there is no shortage of textile raw 


materials to account for high prices; in fact, stocks 
of wool are the largest on record, and those of cot- 
lk and jute would be found more than ample 
t the demand were the latter satisfied with 
available grades and were speculation eliminated. 
ak of a world shortage of textile machinery, 
at we mean is a shortage of time in which 
hine equipment is operated. Make it possible 
vailable textile machinery on double or triple 
sh ind within three months prices of textile 
pre will commence to topple like a row of 

Labor is not primarily responsible for start- 
ng ipward trend of prices; the world war did 
I labor’s demands for shorter hours, higher 
ull shorter hours and still higher wages, 
plus inefficiency, have been almost solely 
le for the steady, relentless and apparently 
inter ible upward push of prices. And labor 
Suft he most despite its plethoric pay envelope 


has the power to say when the advance 
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in prices shall cease; yes, and without danger of an 
How? 


ployers and consumers in an appeal for a temporary 


early reduction in wages. By joining em 


modification or abrogation of labor laws (say for 
three years), that will allow machinery and capital 
Work won 
Hard work can defeat high prices. 


to be employed to its utmost capacity 
the war. 


NDUSTRY throughout the world has learned 
at least one valuable lesson from its war experi 
ence, and that is the importance of exact scien 
tific knowledge of its raw materials, processes and 
machinery, and the 

Importance of Systematic 


Research Work a Lesson 
of World War 


need of systematic 
research in develop- 
ing such knowledge 
In Europe the leading industrial countries are devel- 
oping comprehensive research plans financed and 
controlled in part by their governments Even 
Germany, despite its vaunted leadership in scien- 
tific knowledge, has discovered that its industrial 
research had been largely keyed to war making and 
is now reorganizing it for peace purposes. In this 
country research has been and is now being devel- 
oped along individual or democratic lines. In the 
cotton branch of the textile industry substantial 
progress has been made and well-rounded plans of 
a promising character are being developed. All in 
dustrial progress has been the result of research 
work, but it has neglected fundamentals and con 
trols, and has produced a skeleton structure resting 
upon a most insecure foundation. It is for sys 
tematic research to first build a firm foundation and 
then fill in the walls, before undertaking to expand 
the structure. Had adequate finances and facilities 
been available to Arkwright, Dr. Cartwright, Cromp 
ton, Jacquard and other pioneer te xtile inventors it 
is fair to assume that the results of their efforts 
would have been more highly developed and much 
more quickly attained. The same statement applies 
to thousands of researches that have been conducted 
in the mills in a haphazard and unscientific manner 
It is also worthy of note in this connection that, of 
the thousands of efforts made to develop new textile 
machines, devices and processes, only a small frac- 
tion have become commercial successes. All involved 
research, and are an effective answer to those manu- 
facturers who decry systematic, scientific research 
because of the small percentage of practical results 
usually attained 


VERYTHING of an industrial nature is in- 
flated to-day excepting production, and that 
is the main reason why everything industrial 


is inflated. Textile wages are approximately 150 


per cent. above the 
Where Does Legitimate 
Inflation End and 


Profiteering Begin > 


pre-war basis, ma- 
chinery costs have 
advanced fully 300 
per cent. as an average, building costs 100 per cent., 
raw material costs 200 to 600 per cent. depending 
upon their character; money rates have apparently 
advanced only 50 per cent., but if inflation is al 
lowed for, are up about 100 per cent., and it requires 
three or four times as much working capital to 
finance a given quantity (not value) of business: 
overhead has been swelled by 200 to 300 per cent. 
Yet we are still referring to advances in mill divi 
dends and stock values of 100 per cent. as phenom 


enal, and we are accustomed to “ point with pride” 


to production and sales that in money volume are 
only double those of pre-war vears. It is time to 
awaken to the fact that we are fooling ourselve 
with economic fallacies which, if persisted in, ulti 
mately must place the industry in an embarrassing 
position in labor relations, and also, possibly, in 

financial relations If doubled dividends are at 


A 
accurate reflection of earnings, they are pitifully 


small as compared with labor’s takings from the 
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industry, and stockholders are warranted in com- 
plaining. If the legitimate advance in stock values 
is only 100 


mulcted unwarrantably by Federal taxes, or has not 


per cent. then the business has been 


been well managed. If the money value of sales has 
merely doubled since 1914, then labor must have a 
strangle hold on production, or there must be gross 


~ 


mismanagement somewhere. The moral of all this 
is that, despite the fact that labor has a strangle 
hold on production and the Federal Government on 
profits, there is nothing to be ashamed of nor to 
vloat about in a volume of business, earnings, divi 
dends or stock values that are double those of pre- 
war years 


ISTINCT progress has been made by the 
textile industry in the last twelve months in 
efforts to improve the relations between em 
ployers and employes, and the symposium of plans, 


opinions and_ results 


Marked Progress in the Bet- ;},.; 
terment of Employer- 
Employe Relations 


is presented in 
this issue will make 


} 


it possibl« to visual 


ize accomplishments and tendencies. So aptly was 


the situation anticipated in these columns a= year 
ago that we may be pardoned if we quote in part as 
follows: “The really vital problem of industrial 
relations faced by textile manufacturers is not one 
concerned with organized labor, but in finding some 
means that in large plants will take the place of the 
personal contact and mutual confidence and esteem 
that exist in so many small organizations between 
mill officials and operatives With the example 
fresh in their minds of what can be accomplished by 

common patriotic incentive, to bring employer and 
employe together in cordial co-operative effort, man 
ufacturers will approach with new zest the study of 
methods by which this fraternal spirit may be per 
petuated.” To-day the problem is unchanged, but 
its solution has been simplified to a very consider 
able degree by the numerous demonstrations im 
textile mills and communities of various methods 
Shop committees, industrial democracy and othe: 
tvpes of works councils have been given a fair trial 
under divergent conditions, and the experience ot 
employers and employes is freely available to any 
interested party. Not all of these systems, it is true, 
have undergone in textile mills the severe test of 
poor business and reduced wages, but, unless en 
cumbered with profit-sharing schemes, such a test 1s 
to be feared less than the shock assaults of profes 
sional agitators, for, with rare exceptions, the latter 
have been met successfully Manufacturers who 
still hesitate to give their employes the benefit of 
representation through some form of works coun 
cil, because of fear that such an organization may 
at any time become the nucleus of a national labor 
union, have no legitimate excuse for neglecting to 
employ some of the older and simpler means of im 
proving industrial relations, and that are so well 
exemplified at the plants of Cheney Bros. and the 
Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., both of which are de 
scribed in this issue. There are numerous othe 
similar types of old-fashioned, square deal methods 
in textile communities that might be studied with 
equal profit, and they demonstrate that, where the 
resident mill representatives are given the authority 
and have the happy knack of engendering a spirit 
of good will, no complicated works council, profit 
sharing or other modern method is necessary In 
the large plant, however, industrial relations cannot 
be treated safely in a haphazard way, and this 1 
particularly the case where there is no close per 
sonal contact with owners or corporation officials 


Industrial betterment work must be organized and 


have a personal entity in constant sympathetic touch 


with the emploves. The works councils provide the 


organization and make the personal entity a co- 
perative proposition. They tend to make employes 
equally responsible with the employer for the main- 
tenance of a man-to-man, square deal status 





Betterment of K:mployer-Employe Relations 


There is no argument as to the problem which has been predominant 


in the minds of the textile industry during the year. 
the manufacturer to his employes 


The relationship of 
in all its ramifications, extending into 


various forms of welfare work, the determination of wage scales, the increase 


of production and the thousand and one other details which have pressed 


for solution have made the question of Industrial Relations the outstanding 
question in all branches of the textile trade that is most urgent for answer 


and which demands most earnest consideration. 


With this thought in mind 


editors of Textile World Journal have endeavored to collate expressions of 


opinion on the various angles of this subject from those who have had prac- 
tical and intimate knowledge of the large field of Industrial Relationship. 
They have made this section the leading one of the special features in this 


Annual Review Number and have tried to bring together in a logical way 


the developments that are outstanding in the progress toward solution of the 


problem. 


The abstract of the Industrial Conference Board's report on “ Works Coun- 


cils” in the U. 


in this section. 


S. forms a very logical preliminary to the practical articles 
The essential character of these councils, the results of ex- 


perience with them, as thus far recorded, and a brief historical survey of 
the movement, with information regarding the various types and important 


facts as to organization, constitution and methods of procedure culminate 


in a broad summary of the entire procedure. 


It should be understood that 


this resume does not intend to express the opinion of the National Industrial 


Board on the desirability or efficacy of Works Councils. 


It is appreciated 


that more extended experience with this form of industrial relations is neces- 


sary in order to form a reliable basis for judgment. 
the abstract are brought down to August 1, 


Works Councils since established. 


The data included in 
1919. and do not inelude the 


An important feature of the section is a description of the leading example- 


of Industrial Democracy as established in the textile industry. 


The 


so- 


called Leitch plan is exemplified in the human interest accounts of the 
working out of this plan in important mills, while a bird’s eye view of the 
ideals sought is given through the description of a conference with leading 
workers on this scheme with its originator. 

That other variations of representation for the employe in connection with 
the operation of industrial plants should receive consideration is recognized 


and the general principles of these plans are detailed. 


These variations ex- 


tend even into the consideration of the establishment of company or co-op- 
erative stores, a subject which is engaging the attention of a good many im- 


portant factors in the industry at the present time. 


The symposium on this 


character of representative work is presented in the belief that it may fur- 


nish manufacturers with valuable ideas on the subject. 


In addition, illus- 


trations of textile welfare work, if you please, are included in the section, 
with methods employed by leaders in handling their employment problems 


forming interesting side-lights. 


The editors feel that this collection of arti- 


cles, gathered together at considerable experse of time and money, presents 
the latest thought on a subject on which manufacturers confess they need all 


the light that can be furnished them. 


Forms of Work Councils in the United States 


ar to the period of the war the 
Works Council* was practically 
unknown either in the United States or 
in Great While the number of 
Works 
relatively small, at 
such 
known to exist in this country in more 
than 


sritain 
establishments having 
still 


Lime 


Councils 
the 


1OnS are 


today Is 
present organizal 
200 establishments 
ihout 500.000 worker 


employing 
, and their organi 
ration has provressed 
in Great Britain 
The recent growth in the number of 


Works Councils, as well as the 


ance ol roaimn rN t the 


even mofe rapi lly 


impor 
study 
f ind rial 

Olt industrial organization 


llai interes 


Essential Nature of Works Councils 
he Works Council may be described 
f ! l organization un 
an wmdizidual 
presentahiwves 

ti mISelUES 
Tjustment of 
} tablish 
tended 
the desire of 
tor a share in the adjustment 


Is ll 


is a 


means ol 


lesseni labor fheulties, of allaving 


industrial unrest, of 


increasing produc 
tive efficiency ind as an opportunity 
ves on production, 
questions It 


ndividual 


lor itorming 
technical and 


provides, in_ the 


emp! 
economic 


establish 


nent, an organized of contact be 


form 
ween the employer 


Works 


orm and in the s 


employes 
Councils vary lely in their 
heir 


activities, 


mmon to all, 


"orks 


Current Plans for Improving Relationship 
Capital 


Between 


namely, the election of the employes’ 
representatives by and from among the 
workers themselves on some democratic 
basis of For this reason, 
employes appointed by 
considered in 
Similarly, trade union shop 
committees are excluded 


elected by 


representation 
committees of 
the 


this report 


management are not 
instead 
the workers of the 
individual establishment on a democratic 
they are the 
union 


since, 
of being 


basis, chosen by organized 
? 


workers only, or by trade 


their 


mem 
employment 
in the particular establishment 

The institution of the Works Council 
viously involves acceptance by the 
collective 
employe 
representation, questions previously set- 
tled employer and his em 
ployes individually are handled by rep 
the collec 
moreover, On a 


bers irrespective of 


} 


oO 
) ln { : . : 
employer ¢ he principle ot 


dealing Under plan of 


between the 


resentatlives rT employes 


tively, and, 


basis 


systematic 
) 

Recognition of the principle of 
collective dealing by the 


individual 


( mployes of 
with their 
the 
deal 
“collec- 
collec 


establishments 
orms the very 
Council. Such 

however, distinct 


basis of 


employer 
Works 


Inge 1s, 


collective 

from 
tive bargaining” in the sense of 
dealing with labor 


ganizations 


tive unions as or 
The Works Council, however, is not 

in its essence 

labo: 


recognition ol 


a substitute or an alterna- 
union organization. In 
this fact, notable 
employe representation 


tive for 
some 
plans of ex- 
that employes shall not 
be discriminated against because of labor 
union membership. While the Works 
Council tends to restrict the activity of 
the labor 
to the 


nion may 


pressly provide 


local 


the 


union in matters purely 
indi, idual 
still be 


problems common to the entire craft, in 


establishment, 


potent in settling 


dustry or locality 


Clear I 


should 


a Works Council and tl 


; ) 


distinction 
twecn 


( il me emp.over wit 


and 


Outlined 


mittees or deputations of his workers, 
only 


Labor 


when some exigency arises. In 
other words, the contract between man 
agement and men established by a 
Works Council is on a definitely organ- 
ized and systematized basis and is con 
tinuous. 


\ Comparatively Recent Development 


Works Councils a relatively re- 
cent development in industrial organiza 
tion. Although proceeding from forces 
desire on the part of 
employer to establish a more in 
timate contact with his employes, on the 
hand, and a desire on the part of 
the workers for effective representation 
of their the other,—the 
first known example of a Works Coun 
cil in the United States dates back only 
to 1904. Up to January, 1918, ‘only 29 
such organizations head been formed, so 
that practically all “existing Works 
Councils were established during a 
period of 18 months. Their rapid in- 
crease in number during this period is 
to be attributed mainly to the activity 
of the National War Labor Board and 
the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board and to  abnormai_ wartime 
conditions. 

The number of Works Councils dis- 
closed by this report—approximately 225 
in 176 companies—is, of course, rela- 
tively small as compared with the total 
number of industrial establishments in 
the United States. Their development, 
while significant, must therefore be re- 


are 


long active —a 


the 
one 


interests, on 


garded as in an experimental stage. 

The Works 
Councils found in various 
the the 
next largest in the shipbuilding indus- 


these 
the 


largest number of 
arc 
branches of metal trades and 
Practically all of them are located 
in the the 
Chey exist under a wide variety 
While 
establishments, by far 


in Jas 


try 
states east of Mississippi 
River. 
f conditions often found in 
the greater 


ments employing a high proportu 
skilled and of English-speaking work 
ers. With the degree of 
unionization among employes, establish 
ments with Works Councils are aby 
evenly divided between those in. which 
a majority of the employes are umor 
ized and those in which only a 
proportion or none are members 
Practically all establishments having 
Works Councils are “ open shops.” 


respect to 


small 


union 


“Committee ” Type Most Flexible 


By far the majority of Works Coun- 
the “committee” typ 
distinguished from the 
modelled after our system o1 
Of the 
considered in thi 


cils are ot 
* government 
type 
eral Government 
Works Councils 
port, only eight ane of ithe latter 
While a choice between the “ s 
mental” and the r 
organization is largely a 
sonal preference, experience 
that the “committee” type 1 
is the more desirable because < 
greater flexibility. In 
ments in particular the “ 
type has the disadvantage that in or 
to be properly representative of the 


total 


*commiuitec 
matter 


large estal 


governmental 


ployes it must necessarily be so 
as to be unwieldy. Also all quest 
however trivial or local, arising 1 
part of the plant must be re ferred t 
House or Senate, and thereby become 
the concern of the whole plant. Thes¢ 
difficulties are avoidable in the ~ com- 
mittee” type of organization, sl 1 
permits of the development of divis 
committees in the smaller units ot 
plant 
Joint Form of Works Council Favored 
\s between the separate and 
Works Council, the latte 
pears to have advantages 


Joint Works Council, composed 
equal number of representatives 


form ot 


some 


employes and of the management 
to develop in both a 
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should be facilitated by reason of the 
that the representatives of both, 
sitting as members of the same body, 
hear the full facts concerning matters 
under discussion before they are re- 
quired to take a position. <A special 
provision authorizing either set of rep- 
reseritatives to meet separately may, 
however, be desirable, since an oppor- 
y for either group of representa- 
tives to talk over a matter among them- 
selves, following joint discussion, may 
ften facilitate a settlement. More- 
ov such a provision preserves the 
separate entity of the two parties where 
heir interests may be in conflict. 


tT 
(ul 


Divisional Form Suited for Large Plants 


With respect to their constitutions, 
the Works Councils reported upon are 
about evenly divided between Single 
Works Councils and Works Councils 
based upon divisional committees. The 
former are found mainly in small 
plants; where Single Councils exist in 
large plants, the establishment is gen- 
erally subdivided into voting divisions 
for the purpose of electing the mem- 
bers. Works Councils of the second 
class, that is, those which comprise not 
only a general committee for the plant 
but also smaller representative units, 
such as departmental, divisional, shop 
or craft committees, are  character- 
wtic, by contrast, of relatively large 
establishments. 

[he latter form of organization has 
been found especially advantageous in 
large establishments, where, ir order 
that all interests among the employes 
may be properly represented, a single 
Works Council wowd be too large for 
effective work. In this connection it 
is to be noted that Works Councils are 
generally effective in actual operation 
to the extent that they embrace the vari- 
us elements among the employes. 


It has been found necessary to de- 
termine for each establishment individ- 
ially the divisions in which Councils 
are to be set up, the only basis capable 
f general application being that such 
livisions should be natural units of the 
plant. The working direction, the num- 
er of employes, their occupation, their 
Proximity at work, and other considera- 
tions have to be taken into account. 

The employe 


members of the 
livisional 


committees are chosen, of 

irse, by the employes in their re- 
spective divisions. The employe mem- 
vers of the General Works Council may 
e chosen by the employes of the plant 
sa whole or by the divisional commit- 


tees, or they may be selected from the 
livisional committees. 
While foremen, rate-fixers, division 


superintendents, and other minor execu- 
ives may represent the management on 
the divisional committees, the manage- 
ents representatives on the General 


Works Council are ordinarily high exec- 
ives of the establishment. 
Adjustment Procedure 
in their procedure practically all 
ce, ee : : 
Works Council plans prescribe that an 
1djustment be attempted with the fore- 


man, or other plant executive, before a 
matter is referred to the Works Coun- 
consideration. In a number of 
provision also is made for an op- 
ity on the part of company of- 
use their good offices to effect 

i settlement in case the Works Council 

tail reach an agreement. 

w of the plans provide merely 
negotiation of differences be- 
employes’ committee and cer- 
gnated officials of the company 
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In these cases no detailed procedure is 
prescribed. But most Works Council 
plans call for the joint action of 
formally constituted representatives of 
the employes and of the management in 
the settlement of matters. Such action 
may be taken by a joint council com- 
prising in its membership representa- 
tives of both parties, by an employes’ 
committee meeting in joint session with 
a committee representing the manage- 
ment, or by a special sub-committee of 
the Works Council made up. of 
representatives of both employer and 
employes. 


Under a majority of the plans a sim 
ple majority vote of the combined rep- 
resentatives of employes and manage 
ment is decisive. In the case of the 
“Bridgeport Plan,” however, a majority 
of two is required, In only four plans 
is a unanimous vote prescribed. 


Compulsory Arbitration Seldom Needed 


Ultimate settlement of matters fail 
ing of adjustment by the Works Coun- 
cil is provided for by compulsory arbi- 
tration in only a small minority of es- 
tablishments. A smaller mumber of 
plans, effective, however, in over twice 
as many establishments, provide for 
final submission to arbitration if the 
parties at the time agree thereto. Ulti- 
mate power of settlement rests with ofh 
cials or the board of directors of the 
company in only a few cases. The 
plans in effect in a majority of the 
establishments make no provision for 
further reference after the Works 
Council has failed to reach an agree- 


ment. Inasmuch as in the experience 
of Works Councils thus far, matters 
have seldom reached a deadlock, the 


means provided for the final determina- 
tion of questions have been important 
chiefly from the standpoint of fixing 
the authority possessed by the individual 
Works Council. 


Qualifications of Representatives 


Relatively few plans qualify the right 
of employes to vote for members of the 
Works Council, other than that they 
must be in the employ of the company 
at the time of the election. A majority 
of the plans, however, require that em- 
ployes must have certain qualifications 
if they are to serve as employes’ rep- 
resentatives. The requirement most 
often prescribed is that they must have 
been in the employ of the company for 
a fixed pe riod, generally one year, pre- 
ceding the election. In many cases 
American citizenship and the attainment 
of the age of 21 also are stipulated The 
usual term of office is one year 


Election Methods 


Elections most often are by the dou 
ble process of nomination and election, 
as distinguished from direct election. 
However, experience with the latter 
method, in the Bridgeport establish- 
ments in particular, points to its superi- 
ority in certain respects over the nom- 
ination method. A_ simple notice is 
posted in the shop stating the date and 
other particulars with respect to eligi- 
bility, manner of voting, etc. In the 
interval before the election the em- 
ployes have an opportunity to talk over 
among themselves possible candidates, 
while the formality, loss of time, and 
other disadvantages accompanying the 
circulation of petitions or the holding 
of meetings for purposes of 
tion are avoided. 


nomina- 


In order that a large and representa- 
tive vote may be cast, it has been found 
desirable to hold elections on the plant 
premises and during work hours or im 
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mediately thereafter. Attempts to con- 
duct elections away from the plant and 
outside of work hours, as in the 


ing, have not met with success 


even 


It is important 
refrain from all 
conduct ot 


that the management 
participation in the 
elections, so as to avoid any 
appearatice Ol 


attempting to influence 


the results. In this connection it 1s 
sometimes provided that foremen and 
other representatives of the manage 


ment shall be absent from the place ot 
voting while the balloting is in progress 


Meetings Must Not Be Perfunctory 


In a majority of plans provision is 
made for meetings of the Works Coun 
cils at regular intervals, with added 
provision for special meetings Che 
Works Council, meeting regularly, ordi- 
narily tends to do 
work than if it 
casion. The mee 
constant opportunities for the inter 
change of and experiences It 
is desirable, moreover, to 

of vital interest to the employes con 
stantly before the councils, if the 
ings 


more 
meets 


constructive 
only upon oc- 
regular tings furnish 
ideas 
have matters 
meet 


are not to become perfunctory; 
again, the members have 
to “make” 


form 


? 
less 


incentive 
business There is no uni 
practice with meeting 
during or after work hours or on the 


company’s or the 


respect to 


employes’ time 


Special provisions for protection ot 
employes against discrimination by rea- 
son of union membership, and of rep 
resentatives against 
their 
members, for the 


discrimination by 
reason of activities as council 
referendum and re 
call, for the compensation of employes 
representatives and for the creation of 
a department of industrial relations are 


included in some plans 


No One Form Suited to All Plants 


Experience with plans of employe 
representation has not as yet been suff 
ciently broad to establish finally the 
comparative merits of 


features of 


many 
organization It is clear, 
however, that no one form of organiza 
tion is applicable to all establishments 
alike. Differences in the size of the 
establishment, — the 
management, th 


specific 


personnel oO! the 
character of the em- 


ployes, and other particulars, requir¢ 
variations in the plan of organization 
In general, it mav be said, however, 
that Works Councils succeed best if 


they are’ (1) comprehensive in scope 


(2) sufficiently flexible to 


permit of 
adaptation and development; (3) sim 
ple and informal in structure 

The Works Council, being a human 


cannot be sO 


institution, 
meet all conditions and contingencies. 
Hence, even after all possible care and 
foresight has been exercised, many de- 
tails of still 
developed in operation 


planned as to 


organization remain to be 


Matters Dealt With 


With the exception of the small 
group of. “limited” plans, all Works 
Councils deal with the terms of employ- 
ment and serve as “bargaining com- 
mittees” to the extent that they con- 
cern themselves with such subjects as 
hours of work, wages and piece rates 
Most “National War Labor Board 
Committees,” as well as three-fourths 
of the employers’ plans, deal with these 
subjects. However, they are active also 
with respect to social and recreational 


: , ; ri 
undertakings and living and working 


conditions. The Works Councils volun- 
tarily instituted by employers have laid 
particular emphasis upon thes¢ 
activities 
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In a considerable number of 
Works Councils concern 
with shop discipline, o1 


motion 


cases, 
themsclve 
with hiring, pre 
and discharge, but mainly in the 


capacity of review and recommendation 
only 

The participation of Works Councils 
in th improvement. ot industrial 
methods and in general management 


functions has been relatively 1 trequ 


Some Benefits of Works Councils 


Works 


ing degrees of 


Councils have met with vary 
success. Of the Counc 
regarding which 


in this 


experience 1s 
) small minority eith 
lapsed completely or had only a_ pet 
functory With but few ex 


study, a 





existence 
these 


ceptions were committees estal 

lished upon the initiative f the Na 
tional War Labor Board or — the 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 
However, by far the majority of Works 
Councils have been active, either to a 


limited or considerable extent 


Works Councils 


as having produced favorable 


In most 
reported 
ported 


results, 


cases, 


although in a number of wu 
chietly of “ National War Labor 


Committees,” 


stances, 
they 
ently accomplished little or 
a few their introduction has 
tended even to aggravate 
ties But on the whole they 
have produced some benefit 


Board have appar 


no good. In 
CAaASCS 
labor ditheul 


app at oO 


The beneticial 
report dis 


result most frequently 
an increase in good will and 
in co-operative spirit between employer 
ind employes \ 


consid rable number 


ot employers reported specihe lly that 
labor difficulties were reduced because 
of the introduction of Works Councils 


In several Works 
cil was the means whereby 
prevented in individual establishment 
when strikes were general in the 
industry or 


instances the Coun 


strikes were 


sane 
locality It is true, as 
shown in Chapter VI, that 
turbances havc 


labor dis 
at times occurred in es 


tablishments where Works Councils 
have been introduced Against this un 
satisfactory experience, however, are to 
be placed the statements of the man 
agements of several of these establish 


ments that, in their judgment, the Work 


Council had modified the severity f 
the disturbance, and that they still re 
garded the Councils a ot decided 
value 

In several cases the Works Council 
was reported as influential in reducing 
labor turnover Difficult questions in 


volved in the execution of awards of 


the National War Labor 
have been satisfactorily 
Works Councils 

With respect to productive 
evidences of 
from Works ( 


few, 


Board otten 
handle d bv 


emecrency 


positive benetit resulting 
ouncils are comparatively 
although in 


marked 


some establishments 


increases in output were af- 
tributed, in part at least, to the exist 
ence of such organizations In a few 
instances efforts have been made _ by 
Works Councils to reduce absenteeism 


and tardiness and to develop improved 
working methods, but the sum total of 
accomplishment these 
small 


along lines 1s 

Employers generally reported that a 
relatively high type of employe has been 
elected to membership in Works Coun- 


cils. Further evidence of this is found 
in the decided preference shown tor 
men long in the service of the estab 
lishment as Council members. Instance 
f radicalism or unreasonablene on 
the part of employe members of Work 
( uricil are conspie ious! rev 


/ 
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Representative Shop Committees 


I these days of complex, interd 
pendent industrialism we like to think 
| a half, or so, to the 
tim craftsmanship. Then the re 
lations and work 
man or simply the hu 
that 


ick a ¢ tur) il 


etween master 


pnt tj ‘ 
apprentice Was 


man relationship of life; all 


was 
as man with man 


dor e Was 


was a complete 


ommun 
his 


and 


een the master, 
family, his workmen, their 
Not only 
yprietor and master 
knowledge and 


for the littl 


itv oO interest ety 


families 


his apprentices was he own 
er, pl 


whos: 


workman, 

skill set the 
shop, but he was 
virtues of right 
coun 
him 
his 
and 
of them might aspire to become 
band of 


he example f the 
i 

and 

with 


and father confessor 


worked 


lived 


all wh ) 
with 
wile, 


usually 


1 by his 


pprentices 
were 


serve 


his daughter 


industry 
all ot 
remain in the 
iperintendent - foreman 
two up to 


development of into 


stablishments has 


Vestig 


mwrner 


swept 
iwa\ only 
employing from one or 
bly twenty men, where the proprie 
tor 1s the leader, much as of old In 
these littl is still a com 


munity of interest, and the securing of 


concerns there 


a satisfactory order, or the completion 
yccasion for jollifica 


on the part ot all hands 


of a big job, is an 


tion 


Established Points of Contact 


has suffered sadly from this 
former human relationship 
and employe So 
fact that 

being made to 


contact 


Industry 
loss of the 
between employer 


much so is this a deliberate 
attempts are organize 
the between all of 
the members of industrial organizations 
Thes various undertakings classify 
under three heads: Industrial better 
personnel and employment man 
agement activities; representative shop 
committecs. 


points of 


ment ; 


It is 
we 


with the third movement that 
particularly interested in this 
review, for it is the newest and has had 
a tremendous growth during the 
two years 


are 
past 


Under the general heading, 
sentative shop committees,” 
organizations 
councils, 
dustrial 
mittees, 


“ repre 
are grouped 
referred to as works 
employes’ representation, in 
representation, 
company unions, industrial 
democracies, and the like. Other sim 
ilar attempts at organizing the employ 
er-employe relationship are the proto 
cols in the garment making industries, 
the between trade 
unions and employers that have been 
worked out in numerous 
industries, particularly in 
But 


bey ( nd 


shop com 


and agreements 
localities and 
shipbuilding 
the scope of this paper doc Snot g 
the representative 


movement 


oO 


shop com 


mittec 


Early Developments 


The earliest representative shop com 
mittee in the United States of which 
there is record was introduced in 1904 
into the plant of the Nernst Lamp Com 
pany Pittsburgh, Pa i. | 
it that time works manager, 

the “ fac 
mposed of 
clerical forc« 


id from 


guidance tory 
represen 
, from the 


the 
of the 


fore men 
plant 
The management 


Was 


changed and 
lisappeared 


nas since 


Two Types Evolved in 


Working Out Industrial 


Relations, Both Deserving of Careful Consideration 


By 1 


P. Alford, Editor, ‘ 


‘Industrial Management” 


The relation of employer to employe is now such an important factor in 
all lines of industry that increasing attention is being paid to the methods 
by which these relations can be strengthened and both sides assisted in 
developing a proper affiliation for the conduct of businesses with which they 


are connected. 


The author of this article, L. P. Alford, editor of “ Industrial 


Management,” has made a careful study of this subject of Industrial Relation- 
ship and has divided the matter of shop committees into two principal types: 


governmental and committee. In 


the former 


is the so-called Industrial 


Democracy, while the committee type, of possibly wider scope, is in operation 


in a larger number of industries. 


4 brief outline of the workings of these 


plans is given and the necessity of studying their application to particular 
industries and specific organizations in these industries is urged. 


lhe period trom 1904 to 1917 records 
more than nine or 
along this line of 


scarcels ten attempts 
Only 
one is the employes’ rep 
resentation Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx clothing manufactur 
ers, introduced in 1911 his firm had 
serious labor difficulties in 1910 and the 
following year formed what was 
a “trade board.” 


organization 
two outstand; 
plan ot 


Chicago, 


called 
This consisted of five 
representatives of the trade union, five 
foremen of the plant, and a chairman 
! This board was 
harged with the adjustment of 
and with “ original jurisdiction ”’ 
matters arising under agreements 
entered into between employer and em 


chosen by both parties 
gTIe\ 
ances 


over 


ploves 

The 
was the employes’ plan for representa 
tation submitted by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company in 1914, following the 
miners’ strike in 1913. This plan was 
approved by the employes and the di 
rectors of the company into 
effect in 1915 

During 1917 only a few employe repre- 
sentation installed and of 
these were of the type commonly 
referred to as “industrial democracy.” 

Karly in 1918, under the stimulus of 
war conditions, several employers vol- 
untarily initiated plans of employe rep- 
resentation, but the great impulse to the 
movement came through governmental 
boards: The Shipbuilding Labor Ad- 
justment Board, United States Fuel Ad 
ministration, United States Railroad 
\dministration, and the National War 
labor Board 


second noteworthy development 


and went 


plans were 


two 


Present Status of Shop Committees 


\n investigation* made by the author 
early in 1919 yielded a list of shghtly 
more than one hundred plants having 
some form of representative shop com 
mittees Most of these were established 
under Government But 
with the passing of war conditions the 
movement has continued to go forward 
The National In- 
Board published a 
1919, entitled 
the United States.” 
odies the 


supervision. 


with it rapidity 


dustrial 


res 
Conterence 
report in October, 
“Wor 

rig 


ks Councils in 
results of 

shop commit 
225 American industrial 


eml 


document 
representative 


i 1 
establishments employing upward. of 


500,000 workers. Of these, 86 were cre 
ited as a resul iwards of the Na 
il War Labor Board, 31 following 


lecisions of the Shipbuilding Labor Ad 


mmnnete 


tion 


* Status of Irdustrial Relations, Transac- 
Amer in Society of Mechani- 


justment Board; the balance were estab- 
lished through the efforts of employers. 

As might be expected the distribution 
by industries shows that the metal 
trades lead with 144 organizations. The 
other 81 are scattered through shipbuild- 
ing, coal and iron mining, food products, 
clothing, textiles, lumber, public service, 
petroleum, soap, wood products, rubber 
goods, printing, smokers’ articles, fer 
tilizer, telegraphy, milk distribution, 
loose leaf binders and shoes. Only four 
of these organizations are reported in 
the textile industry. 

Naturally, the majority of the repre- 
sentative shop committees are found in 
the plants of the larger corporations, and 
mainly in establishmen:s with a working 
force of over 500 persons. However, 18 
shops were investigated where the num- 
ber of employes affected 
than 200 in each case. 


were fewer 


Two Principal Types 


In general there are two principal 
types of the representative shop com- 
mittee : 

1. The governmental ; 

2. The committee. 

The governmental type establishes an 
organization patterned after the United 
States Government with a cabinet, 
senate and house of representatives, or 
sometimes only the two latter bodies. 
This plan is often referred to as “ indus- 
trial democracy.” Numerically it is 
much smaller in application than the 
other type. 

The committee type which is the more 
widespread has been organized with 
a variety of differing details, but in gen- 
eral the employes choose their own 
representatives by vote and these repre- 
sentatives form an advisory body in re- 
gard to matters that affect the em 
ployes’ interests. In some cases the 
activities of the committee are restricted 
to the consideration of certain defined 
topics, but the tendency seems to be to 
do away with limitations and permit the 
freest consideration and discussion of 
any ma‘ter that concerns the interests of 
the workers. To summarize: they cover 
the wide range of the social and recrea- 
tional life of the workers, living and 
working conditions, terms of employ 
ment, and hours of labor, and 
such related subjects as labor turnover, 
continuity of employment, increasing 
and maintenance of productivity and 
even, in some the curtailing of 
production when the condition of the 
business requires 


wages 


cases, 


\ record of 80 conferences held under 
the industrial representative plan of the 


in Industr v 


Standard Oil Company over a perio: of 
fifteen months shows that 141 matvers 
were discussed and settled. The ringe 
and importance of topic is indicate.) by 
this analysis: 


Percentace of 


Topic Considered. Whole Number 


Wages 

Working conditions 
Promotion and discharge 
Hours of working 
Methods of wage payment 
Industrial representative plan 
Sanitation 

Housing 

Social 

Miscellaneous 


Difficulties of Operation 


[wo possible difficulties have 
quently been feared in setting up 
shop representative committee plan 
given establishment. The one is h 
secure the election of leading, res; 
ble employes, and the other ho\ 
does the setting up of such a plan 
mit the firm to the principle of de 
collective ly 

The first difficulty is a seeming one 
only, for the testimony in 
case is that mature, level-headed repre- 
sentatives are universally chosen. The 
experience of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany in three of its plants is significant 
as shown by the tabulation of the per- 
sonal records of the employes’ repre- 
sentatives. 


case ter 


——Plant 
Leb- Mary-Steel- 
anon land n 

Number of representatives. 33 26 

Age— 

i ey ee 5 
31 to 35 - a 2 9 
36 to 40 eae ae 5 
41 to 45 § 
46 to 50 
Over 

Married ; 

Single . ‘ 

Property owner 

Naturalized 

Alien 

Nativity— 

United States 

Ireland 

England 

Austria 
Germany 

Length of service 

1 to 2 years.... 

3 to 5 years.... 

6 to 10 

11 to 15 

16 to 20 

21 to 25 3 
26 to 30 Kise 2 
Over 30 2 


The other difficulty is not really a dif- 
ficulty at all, but is rather a matter of 
policy. Once the employer consents to 
the introduction of a representative 
shop committee into his plant he is 
recognizing the principle of bargaining 
collectively with his employes. There 
is, however, this distinction, that he is 
dealing with a so-called inside organiza- 
tion, not with a trade union or labor 
union 


~ 
“some eos 


Early to Estimate 


It is far too soon to evaluate a move- 
ment that is little more than two years 
old. Its purpose is worthy: to organize 
the relationship between employer and 
employe. A conflict of experience pre- 
vents a positive declaration of its per- 
manent value, but, quoting from the re 
port of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board: 

“ Approximately three-fourths of 
employers having works councils 
whom an expression of opinion 
secured declare themselves in fav 
this form of industrial organizat! 
that their experience had been fay 
able.” 

Based on the record disclosed 
representative shop committee 
ment deserves careful, unbiased c 
eration and as a plan merits a fai 
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Producing Better Men to Produce Bigger Dividends 


J INETEEN hundred and nineteen— 

a year of industrial unrest! 

d yet on a December morning of 
hat year, a group of mill executives— 
hard-headed business men—sat in John 
h’s office for three hours and a half 
and listened spell-bound while he talked 

em of wisdom and of love. More- 
ver they had come from Pennsylvania, 


Tennessee and even as far off as Cali- 
tnia for the sole purpose of hearing 
talk; they had paid a _ goodly 


amount of cold cash for this privilege; 
they listened and 


as 


attentively 


asked aS many questions as a group of 
ge freshmen attending their first 
lecture. 


Undoubtedly a year of industrial un- 

but what is more important still— 

a year of the beginnings of industrial 
igh 


And ene of the earliest prophets 

of that light has been John Leitch. 
Readers of TrextTite Wortp are fa- 
miliar with Mr. Leitch’s plan of Indus 
trial Democracy whereby the executives, 
foremen, and workmen in a mill aré 


organized into a Cabinet, Senate, and 


H 


of Representatives, respectively, 


patterned after our Federal Govern 
ment, and whereby a corollary dividend 
plan provides an additional incentive 


toward perfect cooperation on the part 
of the employes. These columns have 
carried accounts of the actual working 
f this plan in five plants, four 
which were textile mills. In addition. 
y of the readers have no doubt read 
Leitch’s book ‘‘ Man to Man,” which 
probably created more interest than 


iny other industrial book 


ol 


Mr 


f 


of recent 


years 


Marvelous Growth in 1919 


[here are, however, certain facts con- 
cerning the growth of Industrial Democ- 
racy during the past year with which 
they are probably unfamiliar and which 
should be presented, if for no other 
reason, than to provide a relief from 
the unpleasant story of discontent and 
Bolshevism which has been 
with the year 1919. 

It was the good fortune of a repre- 
sentative of this publication to “ sit in” 
at Mr. Leitch’s conference with mill 
executives referred to above and to in- 
terview him afterwards regarding devel 
opments during the year. 

Although Mr. Leitch first installed his 


plat in 


connected 


a mill some eleven years ago, 


the year just closed may be called the 
year of its debut, so far as popular in- 
terest is concerned. Up to January, 1919, 
Industrial Democracy under Mr. Leitch’s 
direction, had been installed in some 
thirty-four or thirty-five mills. In De- 
cember this number had grown to about 
one hundred. These figures were given 
by Mr. Leitch as approximate. They do 
not include the great number of mills 
which have started it. independently. 
Mr. Leitch is continually hearing of its 
adoption by industrial plants and by 
great department stores. 

Naturally it was impossible for him 
Personally to inaugurate his method in 
all ese hundred mills. His waiting 
‘ist continued to grow; he was overtax- 
ing his own strength; and yet he real- 
zed the difficulty of training a sufficient 
Num! cr of lieutenants in a short enough 
tim cope with the situation by means 
of an organized force. He has thus far 
mer ed his personnel to three men 
Only 


John Leitch’s Contribution 


to 


the Solution of Industrial Unrest 


Vl, ‘ 
To meet the icreasinyg de ind Lor 
his services, he startetd about four 
months ago this series of iferences 
ror mill executives The men meet 
once a week in Mr. Leitch’s office. By 
holding conferences on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday of each week, he is 
thus able to take care of three sets of 
men. These must be all executives 
By means of the instruction in the 
principles of Industrial Democracy 


JOHN 


which these men get at the conferences, 
they are enabled to inaugurate the 
in their own mills. Mr. Leitch does not 
consider this a makeshift to mect the 


demands on his time, but firmly believes 


plan 


that his new method insures a perma 
nent growth of the plan in the mills 
concerned. He is confident that it is 
first mecessary to convince the mill 
executives themselves—to infuse them 


with the spirit of Industrial Democracy, 
and can see no more satisfactory 
method of achieving this result than by 
making them directly responsible for the 
starting of the plan in their own plants 
He, in fact, discourages subsequent ap- 
peals for his advice, as he thinks it best 
for them to work out their 
salvation. 


own 


LEITCH 


al 





which 


ately 


Mr 


Democracy 


Loope}l 





mill men were waiting for John Leite 
to arrive They all had the appearance 
ot big business men; none ot her ap- 
peared any more visionary than the 
average head of a manufacturing orgar 
i7atior But evidently they had seen a 
vision 

Mr. Leitch arrived with a cheerful 
‘“(jood morning” and proceeded to pass 
cigars. He is tall, spare man with 


a keenly 
He got 
prelimina 
was a 
casionally 
form of 
cold, har 
moment 


audience 


sensitive 


ries 


down 


did 


oratory 


as 
did 


ac 


he 


to 


His tone 
conversational 


his 


face and 


business 


enthusia 
He 
And 


appear 


relic 
vet 


1 firm jaw 
without 


sm 
od 
not 


to 


only 


take 


any 


during his talk 
one; 


oc- 
the 


rather on 


for one 


] 


lose 


his 








Energy he said, “1s synonymous 
we Our aim is to apply power 
it will be valuable to the work- 

ex 1 ( ind I stockhold- 
ers There ire thre successive ps 
or a man o nati t ke acquit 
powe | es sl oul ( 1 
sequenc Unfortunately w lave re 

rsed them Men and nations have 
sought power directly; some hav 
piled up money, some have pile Pp 
votes they might hay power 
Whi get the g first 
hey ¢ unsuc¢ ful i of 

wer is vet to be I 

First Step Is Wisdom 

Rehg history has portray W 
Owe can he achiey rec 

d vetween Solomon and his Creator. 
Phe Lord asked Solome wha he 
vanted, and Solomon asked for wisdom 
hat he might guide his people \nd 
the Lord was pleased and gave him 

lerstanding 
Wisdom—this is the first step in 
achieving power. We do not give our 
hildren large opportunities until we 
how them how to use them. We do 
not give them matches or any source of 
power until they know what to do with 
them 

“In the next stage of Solomon's 
tory, two women appeared before him, 
each claiming ownership of a child. 
Solomon ordered a sword and instructed 
that the child be cut in two and half 
given to each woman. One woman im- 
mediately said *‘ Yea, do even so,’ but 


the 


ri 
\ ¢ 


other one said ‘ No, save the child; 
it to her.’ 


recognized 


Solomon knew love and 


the latter as the true mother 
Love the Second Step 
the 


A hi ved 


is Real 
be without it. 


No man or industry will ‘arrive’ unless 
he takes 


Love—this second step 


power cannot 


these 


or it three steps in 
sequence Wisdom, Love, Power 
\ litth while ago we had accumu- 


United States statute books 
\nd yet poor Mother Na- 


lated on the 
265,000 law ~ 


ture has only seven laws. I wonder if 
our laws are not complicated by our 
ignorance—if we should not. strive 
rather for fundamental laws—including 
thinking 

‘Nation or man cannot break the 
natural laws [ am not going to ask 
vou to believe them; I’m going to state 
them as facts 

The Law of Order 

lhe first is the Law of Order. As 
we ourselves want to be creator as 
we are trying to create a new condition 
in the industrial world, taking chaos 


and taking good out of it and establish- 
ing order, let us consider the beginnings 


of this world—before there was an 
earth The Creator must have had a 
wonderful knowledge of order to select 
from the chaos just the right quantity 


and quality of this, that, and the other 
thing which was to be the nucleus which 
during centuries became this wonderful 
world 

‘We must be careful in building our 
new industrial world that we 
t the right quality of men 
Creator established a plan—a 


especially 
The 
program 
and it was evolution of every particle 
that entered into the world. How fool- 
ish we are then to let parts of our in- 
dustrial world stand still. We've 
] to select but we've got to 
(Continued on page 321 


selec 


not 
en- 





Democracy ‘isthe iixpression of Mill Spirit 


Merely 


Another Step 


in the 


Progress of the Danville Plant 


By a 


was there, waiting for 


expressior 

Employe representation, as applied at 
Danville, the soundest of 
ound out ot 
the mill, one by 
foremen were assembled 
Fitzgerald 
the 


rests on 
itions. It 


on of tie 


grew the educa- 


groups in 


manag ; 
tne 


ment 
ne irst 
producing men 


emphasized again 
principles on which In- 


” 1 and Mr 
nd” has materialized : 


and and aftall 


months but by 


at Danville not 
Ste ady 


throughout — its 





ture was the 
Phis 


“at HE « 


thought 


River plant ARINET: RIVERSIDE & DAN 


as 1,400 
1 


doubled, and 


mem 


rial Democracy Then the 


the same 
and finally 
the workers 


is based 
md hands were given 
se; next the loom-tixers;: 
rank and file of 
The 


Latest Step 


rald gave a simple explana- 
he attacked the problem in 
\utocracy,” he 


me the latest and big 
installation of Industrial 
the 


cracy, 


said, “is 
ne might 
al Dem 


say ound in the foremen of a plant 


gements of most tirms | know 





RIVER 


Vember of the Staff 


are anxious to give the workers a square 
deal. It is the fear of the just 
above him which usually terrorizes a 
worker—the gradual breaking down of 
a desire to submit his 
Therefore to eliminate autoc- 
to introduce 
start 


man 


suggestions to 
foreman 
and 


racy democracy, it is 


the foremen.” 
And he did it 


with 


did 


necessary to 


That is what he 


COTTON MILLS, INC., DANVILLE, \V 


alone He 


services of 


Was anxious to secure the 
Mr. Leitch but the latter 
was unable at that time to take on any 
more plants. M1 
glowing terms of 
hint as 
knows.’ 


Fitzgerald 
Mr 
the 


spoke in 
Leitch, de scribing 


one of “ squarest 


men he 


Educating the Workers 


\fter the seed had been sown in the 








men who are in a supervisory c: | 
a series of mass meetings wer 
Each meeting was complete in its 
several were necessary to accom: 
the five thousand employes of 
mills. This took place in the latt 
of June of last member 
elected on July 2, and the first 1 
of the House and of the Sena 
place on July 9, at which time 
chosen 


Workers Behind It 


year; 


a 


were 


Mr 


some of 


Fitzgerald admitted that 

the workers thought 

thing was being put over them 
after they heard his explanation 
plan, 90 per cent. of the person: 
back of it. Within three weeks 
cent. had endorsed it, and most 

were enthusiastic about it 


“T can see no reason why It t : 
Democracy isn’t here to stay,” 
“The people are happy under 
best of all it brings the consci 
that they are reaching out tow 
better things of life. Under the 
dustrial order, each man sought | 
selfish The employer wat 
get a maximum of work for a mi 
of pay; the employe wanted to give 
little effort as he could and get 
for it as he could demand. No 
peopl awaking to the fact 
is only through co-operation tha 
realize the maximum gt 


ends 


are 


side can 


Practical Results 

The 
Danville 
Industrial 


accomplishments 
the et 
and 
panying dividend plan. Dividends at Ay 
based on the four weeks production in ica 
mediately preceding the inaugurati 

the method. This was taken as a 

ard. At that time (which was in Ju 
production was 6 per cent below 


al tual 
mill testify to 


Democracy its m- th 


mal, owing to the general instabili 
conditions and to the fact that the wa 
had diminished the personnel. By Di 
cember, this 6 per cent had been 

up and in additon production incr 

to 6 per normal. The 
during that peri 
million pounds, 


cent above 


gain in production 
was over 1 


(Continued on page 429) 
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Americanism Fostered by Industry 


B TWEEN those who would Amer- 
icanize aliens and those who 
ostracize them, there appears to 
be 10 peace and no cooperation. Where 
| it all lead to, and what is its cost 
to business? 

lericanization was officially born 
1S war measure in 1915 when July 
was made Americanization Day 
and the foreign born were united to 
with native born citizens through- 
America. Americanization com- 
es were organized throughout the 
ry to interest the immigrant in 
work, to teach him the English 
lage, urge him to become a citizen 
secure native American coopera- 


" 1 





The Committee on Public Informa- 
tion made a survey of the agencies at 
work with the foreign born and found 
two thousand different agencies with 
twenty-three thousand branches; the 
Bureau of Naturalization sought to 
reate a Bureau of Naturalization and 
Americanization; the Bureau of Edu- 
n introduced an extended  pro- 
gram; the Council of National Defense 
ed some work. 
\mericanization became a_ popular 
\merican Governmental activity. Off 
ils began claiming it as their favorite 
stime, and carefully blocked every- 
ng anybody else was trying to do. 
\mericanization was destined to a 
id of failure from the start. For 
the immigrant had been 
elected on arrival, exploited, 
rowded into colonies and_ settlements, 
gnored and considered only as an in- 
ial He did not know Amer- 
except at work, or associate with 
than r 


nem oO}; 


ny years 


asset. 


speak their language or read 
newspapers, or Amer 
an banks or other institu- 


\merican use 


business 


Early Campaigns Fail 


awoke to the fact 
that it had alien 
had both aliens and 
would rather fight in a 
mmon cause under the flags of their 
ner allegiance than under the 
\merican flag, and that it had thou- 
nds of men who could not take a 
iry order in the English language, 
did a characteristically American 
It organized a campaign, hoping 
ampaign of educational imposi- 
change a situation rooted in 
ries of racial history, culture and 
raditions, hoping that it could make 
of men who for years had not 
veen spoken that it could win al- 
from men who knew the op- 

ssions rather than the opportunities 
\merican life. America’s oppor 
to Americanize its many millions 
nigrants had gone by There 
hange in the world’s play that 

AS unst it; what would have been 
complished in 1913, became im 


When America 

ring the war 

s. that it 
who 


to; 


1916 with the coming of the 


school rooms were emptied and 
English were silenced and 
tion fell off Men who had 


ted to see their home coun 


lined their faces toward the 


. ~ in to dream of going back 
ll of the years when Amet 
red and neglected the alien, 
lidifying his ranks here. He 

wn societies, he opened his 
serve his countrvmen. He 


Task of Selling the Principle to the 


Foreign Born Up to American Business 


By Francis A. Keller, Associate 


imported goods from home that they 
liked. The racial bank became as 
powerful an institution as the racial 


Eight million im- 
subscribe to 1,500 foreign 
language papers and many _ millions 
more read them. There is no need in 
an immigrant’s life that cannot be sat- 
isfied by one of his own countrymen, 
or from his own county 


employment agency. 
migrants 


Racial Influences Strong 


male adult 
speaking a foreign language belongs to 


Every foreign born 












Managi 


The Inter-Racial Council 


yr Director of 


‘ 
Ss 


Washington 
Very 


use its 


ity was encouraged by 
authority to help win the war 
racial solidarity would 
power to settle political matters abroad 
that the home 


a square deal 


well, 


country got 


and to see 


Americanization found itself blocked 


by a stone wall of racial solidarity in 
tensified a thousand fold by the war 
A million men suddenly saw their 


future in their own native land with all 
the freedom and opportunity that they 
had hoped to find in 
market 


America 
for their 


They 


saw the investments 
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WHY? 


a racial society, ard in social and eco- 
nomic life the 
plete. When the war came, each racial 
group wanted to. become a_ better 
‘foreign republic” vitally interested in 
winning the war for its home land 
Each group followed the fortunes of 
its home land. Whenever 
tagonisms broke out abroad, they 
duplicated here¢ America, except as a 
land in which to earn money and help 


racial cleavage is com 


racial an 


were 


the homeland was forgotter and 
ignored as completely as Amer | 
long ago toreotten and ignored tl em 
They worked overtime The hought 
Liberty Bonds They saved money 
They helped win the war. For Am¢ 
ica Not at all They help d wit O! 
their native lands across the sea, and 
we ourselves found it necessary to use 
these arguments to secure their co 
operation during the war 
When peace came there W 

change in the situation. Racial solidar 


transferred from Liberty Bonds to the 
securities of their native land. They 
saw their labor not in American dol 


lars but in upbuilding the homes and 
industries of their native land. They 
were deaf to the appeals to learn Eng 
lish, to and to stay in 
America. They were cold to American 
American 


become citizens 


advances and = suspicious 


endship 


Bolshevist Propaganda 


Now there enters into thi ene the 
Bolshevist with his plan for ving the 
workers control the world. Thou 

( ( memlx ( he Communi 
r have no interest in e American 

( ( Phe j ed 1 rder 
Bot p ia ie = h 
eal ed } 1ciT h me 1 
a expl rie ( easol wh 
} mmicra | ( { ided t he 
1 d 


The 
dustry is 


weakest spot in American 1n 
unskilled labor More than 
this labor in basic in 
foreign born. The Bolshe 
that housing conditions an 
hours 
early 
America, 
him the 
wanted and he got it 

The 
migrants 
Instead of 


50 per cent of 
dustries 1s 
knew 
wages and 
tions, plus the 


vist 
and working condi 
experience of th 
just ba 
hearing he 


immigrant in were 


enough to give 


result, however, among the 1m 


was not what he expected 


uprising against the Govern 


ment, he decided to return home \ 
million of them are waiting to get out 
as soon as there are ships enough and 


passports enough to let them go home 
The delay in settling affairs in his ome 
land has unsettled him here; 
slump in his production and made 
lose heart and interest 


caused a 
him 


Following the Bolshevist, enters the 
“Red Hunter.” The } 
Communist 


growth of 
and the = spread 
flourished 
which 


party 
which durit 


the va 


pre ypaganda 
but 
powers 


the war, against 


wal were never used, have 


caused alarm in many quarters Phe 


workmen bec the object 
According to the Attorney 


] t 


law tO Tea 


lnmigrant ame 


ot the hunt 


General “there are mm 


the citizen.” 
. ; ‘ 
There is begun a campaign ot raiding 


( 
1 deportation which, whether inten 


nally or not, strengthens the hand 
labor, checks future immigratio1 
and starts th 


I { only 


other aliet 
back but 
a land where they are no 


thei: 


uuisands of 


thinking about going 


leecing trom 


to be permitted, it seems, to use 


native language, to read their new 


their 
have the 


papers and magazines, to express 


own traditions and culture, or 
respect and friendship of Americans 


Americanization as carried on in the 


past by desultory civic and _ social 
agencies, by spasmodic campaigns 0} 
imposition, by drives for new Ameri 


cans, is clearly no match for the forces 
of social solidarity, of Bolshevism and 
of “Red Hunters” that block its path 
and negative its efforts 

The 


trom 


shift 
and 


same scene necessarily 


philanthropy and patriotism 
Daily through 


beginning to 


politics to economics 
Americans 
see that the only answer to Bolshevism 
is production and thrift and the only 
that make it 


organized business 


the fog, are 


agency can successful 1s 


Seeing the Light 


Likewise business is beginning to see 
that it must pay the toll exacted by the 
“Red Hunters” in lower production 
higher cost of production and los oO 
manpower Needing as it 4,000, 


000 men and facing a 40 per cent red 


doe 


tion in output, the toll may b id to 
be fairly heavy, especially when it m 
eventually be reckoned up in lost mat 
kets. Immigrants can be interested to 
stay in America; they can bring over 
heir fellow countrymen I 
ei day; nor reolv] 
nmercial methods \ in illu 
wr ( how delicate an 1 comp! } 
this international question keepu 
men in America 1s, may | ‘ 1 ( 
nstancé Those who think that hig 
Lire il d ] ries ire th be ip 
peal do not know the immigra 
More than anything « n 1 world 
th imm rat want to heat I I 
( te ha 519 





h Manchester—A Model Textile Community 


Environment of a Democracy 


this 
standard 
that the 
over, th 
among 
this 
he 

Cheney oT 


‘s wanted and sought 


f American industry t 


message should 
We all 1 
of the har 


de mocracy 


lat reason it 


be spread among them shoul 
demonstration 


ice al 


welcome a 
monizing of the 
and industry 

- 


Velvety Lawns and Mirage Scenery 


But while many communities could a 
tain much 
that 


ideal natural envir 


se lines, we reah 
red 


mment 


along the 


not all ire lav with such al 
Such velvety 


Manchester 


produced in some re 


grass as arpet South 
lawns cannot be 


gions, nor can such 


Yet all re 


tvnes ot 
type 


1 
trees be grown 1n all 


climates gions have thei 


1 


tinctive natural be 


skilled 
take advantage of 
mony 


auly, and the 


architect is quick to 
them. It is the hat 
+} 


he whole, 


landscayp 


and 
ever, that 


artistry of how 


s exceptionally impressive 1n 


this case, for the essential appreciatior 


of the esthett sh here at every 


Where nature has 


landscape is 


mw 
turn of the road 
done well the natural, but 
the artist has not hesitated to blend his 
work with that of nature wherever the 


result uld be improved 
A Simple Democracy 


realize .when he has 


oul 
believe 
Chey are not so tied that their 


are 


pre 
oft 


their homes ar 
see 


and 


Cheney Brothers’ Scientific Social- 


izing and Industrial Methods 


Certain 


persons who regard themselves as 


advanced thinkers assert that 
all industry should be operated for public use and service and not for pri- 
vate profit. It may be that they are right, and that we poor misguided, ma- 
imperfect creatures are all Nevertheless, we find it dif- 
ficult to visualize the existence of such an industrial Utopia much short of 
the millenium. 

Meanwhile, find circumstantial of the cor- 
rectness of their theory in certain progressive industrial communities in this 
country, where the welfare of the workers ard their families, the working, 
housing, social, recreaticnal, educational and _ religious 
the heads of the industries that 
munities possible, as are production and_ profits. 

If these dreamers will but withdraw their heads from the clouds they can 
see dozens of such commurities in the textile industry, embodying every- 
thing that makes for a contented American, and that spells opportunity for 
the individual and the family, without loss of self-respect and without the 
slightest trace of charity or paternalism. 

One such South Manchester, Conn. created by Cheney 
Bros., silk a family which for several generations has given 
a visual demonstration of its high regard for the welfare of its employees. 
Coincident with the growth of the business there has been an equal or 
greater improvement in the community itself, each, however, being directly 
dependent upon the business ability of the Cheney family. While this par- 
ticular industry may new have reached a point where the incentive of public 
or community service may be as important an impelling motive as_ profit, 
it is reasorab’e to assume that at some earlier stage it needed the incentive 
of profit to stimulate maximum exertion for self and public. If South Man- 
chester and other similar communities fail to meet the Utopian conditions 
promulgated by impractical idealists. they at least approximate an indus- 


trial and social ideal that may well form the goal of the average manufac- 
turer for many years to come. 


terialistic. wrong 


these idealists may evidence 


conditions 
make 


are as 


considered by such 


zealously com- 


communily is 
manufacturers, 


they are f to come and go as they 


people lhev could use 


they can better themselves. workers of the right sort it 


children 
, nature to. for the effor: mad 
vent their growth and future change in 
environment, if And 


with as they 


»btain them 
bound by str 


ngs ol 


any 


best production methods, not 
their present employees, but as many 
possible among the children of 

whole community who may lhe 
to follow the 


they desire 
the Irs to do 


fit. They are simply surrounded 


bathed in the environment of an 


silk industry 


hundreds mors 
they could 
This fact accounts in part 
to educate and train 


alone 


inclined 
lhis poh \ 





HENEY BROTHERS, SIL MANUFACTURERS, SO 


MANCHESTER, CONN 


residences of from 
family no less than fifteen membe 
daily employed in the mills. In thi 
the intimate touch between the 
and opera:ing elements is kept in 
adjustment Smooth, winding 

id walks lead from the mil en 


e residential sections. Outs 


the owners, 


the park section the pleasant 


the workers, ornamented with 
shrubbery, give the whole commu 
air of comfort and prosperity 
There are 1 acres 
various mills, all o 
are located in groups so that ea 
has a 


thirty-six 


n the 


into the 

Every mill is equipped \ 

ventilating system, and usually w 
r con 


pleasant outlook 


system 
litioning system as well 
Cramer and Carrier systems bein 
spicuous. When the visitor 
floor to another the rapid ff 
air through the hallways is 

noticeable. The resultant effect 

for:able and healthful to everyh 
personal and_ material 


speak. 


goes 


one 


appea 


hundantly 


Safety and Health Precaution- 


that 
real results is done 
and 


Everything contribut 
to protect the 
the persol 
health of the men and women in the 
plant. The mills are mostly ivy 
built They a: 
Every 


can 


render safe 


rort 


of brick or concrete 
light and pleasant 
locker for clothes 
office at the 
nothing else but look 
and the 
their homes 
of first aid 
scattered through 


has a 


doctor has his 


mil!s 
after 


emp 


does 
health injuries of 
ind the sanitation of 


the plant. A 


with 


score 
nurses are 


the plant. 
The Labor Turnover 


lt is but a natural result that the 
turnover at the plant is relatively 
Careful records are kept, and it is 
noted in this connection that they 
more than 350 persons who hav: 
with the company from 25 to 50 vears 
In addition to this, the majority of the 
nearly five thousand 
worked for this 
The 


operatives 
more than five 
labor turnover 

this, as in most well managed plants, 1s 
thus found to lie in the continued re 
placement of a relatively small percent 


have 
firm 
actual 


age of the operatives who come a 
he health and happiness of the 
munity are guarded not alone in the 
tories but also in the schools, wi 
every effort is made _ to 
weaker 
give the stronger every chance to 
their best. Intensive watch is kept 
for children’s contagious diseases which 


deve loy 


members to robustness, a1 


are not allowed to ravage South Ma 


chester as they do some other comn 


ties. Here such things are foug! 
standstill. It is claimed that 
has the best health records of 


of its size in the United States 





i) 


Fe 


of the com- fluence which would mak« 


obtrusive signs 


ry center 
munity ‘here are no 
The 


pri 
priv 


any lowering 


has kept Cheney 
of individual standards of living con 


Brothers from suttet 
ing from the acute shoriages of skilled 
labor which silk manufac 
turers have felt, and are experiencing 
It has done 
much to assist them in making this in 
dustry the largest plant of its kind in 
the world, and one of the finest in the 
country de 


The Types of Homes 


There are several types of residences 
town, the prevailing 
the operatives is that of the 
house with separate entrances 
tenement blocks in the 
type of double house has 
from the 

this mode of 


of ownership community so SPpicuously out of place rh 


] 
democracy of the place is 


simple some other 
] 


merges with the ideal. 


surround cl acs 


but type 


1 
he 


nothing but the town 
define each 

Workmen _ live The 
1 whom they rather 


rke TS may and the 


nomes 


1 ’ me 
robably among 


double 
There 


now to an intense degree. 
r Arrangement of the Plant ‘ 
ences are 


conspicuo 


and 


. > ’ are ) 
Cheney Brothers ae eee 


This 


veloped 


mil's have 


. ee < : : ‘ place 
near those isolated location in the valley of 


Connecticut River far 


New and 


d by !arge 1 rests, ers, al n \ 


encourag ent 


const! 


from 
silk 


thousand 


away 


od a - a, piven 1 
Pennsylvania The silk mills are located in a large - si 


nearly five park. Scattered near the mills are the (Continued on page 323 
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Employment Problems in Textile Industry 


\ iluc 
] gun 
which, 


rank among the 


department 
will 
iples ot ethoaency are 
ind unlimited in 


the pring 

their ap 

the methods of em 

psychological 

aling with the 

workers 
} 


and applicabl iny industry 


Safety, 
Pre bably 
the best 


Sanitation and Health 


than in most 
ach to the 
industry is 
and 
workers ar apt to be 
ant of the 


mor« industries 
appr 


of the textil 


labor problems 
through 


Satety Textile 


Sanitatior 

igno! 
and 

many 


infection 
and 
prefer to herd to 
They have 
accident and sick 
stoicism handed 
through several generations. They have 
accepted these ills as the customary lot 
of their without much thought 
that they could be alleviated, and with- 
out dreaming that in measure 
they might be eliminated. The patient 
bearing of human ills on the part of 
these workers, the resignation with 
which they accept as inevitable the 
troubles, which with wisdom might be 
avoided, is one of the tine traits which 
folk to those who under- 


dangers of 


disease, always cleanly, 
of the 
gether in habitations 
the ill effects of 


with a 


rather 
thei 


alien 


borne 


ness down 


class, 


large 


endear thes« 
stand them 
It is very 
dangers to 
liable 


them 


that all the 
workers are 
should be carefully explained to 
and that during the first 
weeks of employment they should be 
quently reminded of 
WIS¢ have a 
be filled 


ever 


important 
which these 
few 
fre- 
It is often 
form which must 


them 
simple 
out by the 
the 
certifying 


who 
new worker in his 
that all 
dangers have been pointed out 

It is 
troduce 


overseer, or 
instructs 
duties, possible 
worth while to in 
worker to the in 
nurse, that he 
the provisions 


to care 


also certainly 
each new 
the 
with 
made 


firm 
ary and to may be 

which 
for his physical 


Chis will give the nurse an 


impressed 
have 


nie eds 


bec n 


op 
portunity to caution him regarding 
possibilities of infection, and the 


sity of pr 


neces- 


mptly coming to the infirm- 


ary with all cuts, punct 
Thi pres 


upposes that 


ures or scratc hes 


the has a 
lly equipped, in 
more 


almost 


plant 


register¢ d 
hope lessly 


have sucl 


Importance of Right Living, Working and Soc ‘ial Condi- 


tions—Personal Contact 


By Harry W 
Employment 


Works 


Has 


Kimball, 
Manager 


No Artificial Substitute 


Personal and 


Arnold Print 


Becoming obsolete is the old idea that the relation of capital and labor is 
one of contract solely, in which a man sells his services at a certain wage, and 
where, if either employer or employe feels that the bargain is not a profitable 
one, he can void it without thought of its effect on the other. 


‘The new relation is that of fellow 


workers with common interests, and 


this gives new rights and added duties to both. 
“Because the management is intelligent and powerful it must take the 


initiative and prove by its acts to the workers that a new 


into industry. 
* This 


democracy 


does not necessarily 


shall be established, 


ideal has entered 


mean that some novel scheme of individual 
simply because it is offered as the latest 


panacea for labor unrest, or even that an elaborate system of shop committees 
shall be put in operation, but it certainly does presuppose that the manage- 
ment has determined to deal fairly and justly with the workers, consulting 
them where it seems wise, seeing things from their point of view and ever 
remembering that they are human beings. 

“Tt is surprising how ignorant many managers and agents are of the mental 


and emotional reactions of the workers. 
study the employe’s standard of a square deal. 


They have never taken the time to 
Unconsciously they do many 


things which irritate the workers, or forbid things which the workers con- 


ceive to be only right and just. 


“The employes of any mill are individual units, not standardized machines. 


Although hundreds of them may have exactly the same work to do, 


yet each 


one is a thinking, feeling and willing being. 
“Each has his own mental attitude and emotional makeup, determined by 


heredity, nationality, religion and training. 


be treated as a machine. 


He is not a machine and cannot 


His reactions to his surroundings and to his treat- 


ment influence the quality and the quantity of his work. 
“While mental and emotional friction cannot be measured as accurately as 


mechanical friction, 


yet it exists and the business of the modern Personnel 


Department is to discover the points of friction, analyze them, and supply the 


right kind of lubricants.” 


a serious illness. If find 
the opportunity to 


who are 


the nurses 
visit the workers 
sick in their homes, the bless- 
this health work will be multi- 
and points of contact with the 
homes will be established which may 
prove extremely valuable. At the in- 
firmary sound advice can be tactfully 
given, proper diet for the anaemic may 
he suggested, and simple health litera- 
ture distributed. 

The average textile worker will ap- 
preciate this care and training ‘along 
health lines and will come to consider 
it one of the assets of his job. 


ings of 
plied, 


The sanitation of the plant should be 
of the very Toilets, wash basins, 
lockers and floors should be a constant 
lesson in cleanliness. Expense should 
not be spared in the care of these. That 
they may be immaculate should be the 
aim. In time the reiterated impression 
will have its effect, not only in the 
mill but also in the homes of the work- 
ers. Ina the same thoughtful- 
and should be given to the 
physical welfare of the worker as is 
taken for the material product, or with 
the shining pulleys and shafts of the 
lant. The quality of the man- 

duced is certainly of at least 
1 importance as the quality of 


goods 
The Care of the Unskilled Worker 


ampaign and health 


1¢€ xtile iN) 


best. 


word, 


ness care 


power 


| 
hood pri 
l 


as MU 


the 


for safety 
lv necessary in the 
ause so much of the labor is 
Many of the jobs can be 


os and 


been so de 


iv any tram 


machinery has 


veloped that a minimum of brains and 
thought are required to care for them 
Because so many of the processes are 
so simple there naturally gravitates to 
the textile industry the less intelligent 
worker. He has not the ambition or 
the ability to climb and must be content 
to do through life the routine and com- 
paratively simple task. Such workers 
always remain children in many of the 
essentials of living. They need care 
and help. While paternalism in in- 
dustry is to be frowned upon, because 
it is resented by the worker, who is 
very jealous of his independence, yet 
among the textile workers much may 
be done to aid them to better and wiser 
living. 

A plant paper for the employees can be 
very effectively used, and even when 
the workers do not themselves read 
English it will be found that the paper 
is carried home and read to them by 
their children. Noon meeting talks, 
brief, crisp and straight to the point, 
will drive home many a truth and what 
is said will be discussed at the gate 
and wherever the employees gatner 
Bulletin boards, where many attractively 
printed bits of wisdom can be tacked, 
and where sometimes a short personal 
message can be given, will always help 

s the cumulative and_ reiterated 

which is as it gradually 
the worker and 
tile lodgment there 


effective 
the mind 


Sick Benefits and Insurance 


Be causc sickness is 


dre adc d ha 


“arrving 


one of the 
the worker, 
stress in its 


most 
usually 
wake, a 


ards of 


financial 


benefit association with 
sick benefits will be a much valu 
ganization. One has only to he 
words of appreciation for this 
tion in plants where there are 
ful. benefit associations to realiz 
the development of such an ass 
is a real service to the workers 
insurance, now so widely adopt: 
manufacturing concerns, is esp 
applicable to the textile worker 
he is not likely to be provided 
ample life insurance protection 
industrial policies are usually th 
f his life insurance investment 


mutual 


Should Encourage Thrift and Ho 
Building 
Encouragement of savings can a 
undertaken with the 
such work is a real 
ployees. 


certainty 
benefit to th 
Many plants are now oft 

weekly 
50 cents, 
est varying 


to accept 
sums as 


savings in as 
and are paying 
from 5 to 7 per cent 
the weekly balances of the saver: 
it does not seem wise for the 
itself to handle the savings of i 
ployees, arrangements 
made for some savings bank to scr 
man to the plant weekly to receiy 
the workers. 
Encouragement of home owner! 
is a natural sequence to all thrift 
The love of the land is a trait 
others beside Anglo-Saxons possess 
All peoples long for a bit of mother 
earth and a shelter over their 
which they call their own. 
desire for own hearthstone 
rooftree is almost universal, and cliff 
dwelling and tenement blocks have not 
yet stifled it in the average heart 
Possession of soil and home spells con 
tentment in the soul of the worker; it 
makes for permanency on _ the 
thereby reducing labor turnover; it 
clears the way for good citizenship and 
100 per cent. Americanism; and it goes 
far in making possible a serene old 
age, taking from the breast of the 
average man his. haunting 
dependency. 


can probal 


le posits of 


can 
one’s 


job, 


fear of 


Creating Mill Loyalty 


and athletic activities the 
aim should be to help the workers to 
help themselves. The initiative 
often come from without, but the 
should be done by committees 
the employes. It 
that these activities do not concern the 
management and that the 
should be left entirely free to find their 
own pleasure. But plant spirit 
plant loyalty subtle things. Strong 
they 
summer 


In social 


must 
work 
from 
seem 


among may 


workers 


and 
are 
are sometimes 4s 
evanescent as clouds, 
of the to create 
and perpetuate them is to get your em- 
The 
ship gives a tangibility to the fact 
they workers 


as steel bands, 
and 
incidental ways them 
ployes to play together. com! 
hat 
together for he 
Cotton Mill. When 
cheer the basket-ball or base-ball 
when they gather as a great big 
they 
their own dance or minstrel show 
thing of that 


which has made 


are 


on their outing day, when 


same spirit is a! 
schc ol and college 
and masterful. 

this 
textile 


alty so fine 
for th 
nol 
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the tuation. 


The Goodyear Three-Shift Sy 


JER the present stress of inade- 
iate production of all lines of 
x equipment, the imperative need 
maximum possible production 

ill existing machinery, together 

\ he requirement of every possible 
iv in manufacture, call for stren- 
levelcnpment of methods to meet 
Efforts of any sort 
possibilitles in either 
economizing, or 


vhic show 
1c sful 


new 
successful 

inity handling, are more than in- 
resting. They demand instant atten- 


\ project worthy of this notice is 
the Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Killingly, Conn. Here is an example 
h the successful manipulation of 
mum of equipment for maximum 
tion, and the accompanying skill- 
ndling of the necessary commun- 
development to go with it. For the 
yvelopments of Goodyear are some- 
ng more than a mere growth of a 
of a large corporation. They 
nothing less than a demonstration of 

he broad achievement of the right 
hing in a community’s character, based 
an intensive commercial project 


hich makes this result possible. 


There is at Goodyear the commercial 
uindation on which the best of such 
mmunity developments must be ex- 
ected to rest. The company handles 
, staple, high grade product (tire fab- 
ric) into which the best of brain, brawn 
ind material can be put with the realiza- 
tion that the effort will pay, and that 
sults are reasonably certain with good 
management. Yet this is a foundation 

be had by any live community in 
this country to-day; and if it does not 
happen to exist, it should be the first 
thing sought. 


Given the sound commercial founda- 

ion mentioned, the next requirement is 
that of a governing element which in- 
terprets itself as a stewardship not to 
be sullied by prejudices or any motives 
ut of line with the interests of each 
ind all. To such a man, a practical re- 
gion of service, and production of the 
fundamental values which make the 
whole proposition a success, combine 
to give the opportunity of a lifetime for 
the best that is in him. Such an op- 
ortunity is being realized here to an 
inusual degree, and in a manner worth 
studying and consulting. 


The Hours of Labor 


There is nothing done at Goodyear 
which could not be duplicated anywhere 


else. But one of the fundamental things 


lone there is generally conceded to be 
ificult of accomplishment by most con- 
erns. That is, the employment of the 
three-shift system, and operation of 
the greater part of the plant for twenty- 
hree out of twenty-four hours of the 
lay. This procedure is the very crux 
he whole scheme. Not that this 
‘heme of operation is held to be the 
f all of the results obtained, but 
successful handling of three shifts of 
k is the achievement making pos- 
le, and even easy of accomplishment, 
hat is built upon this advantage. 


I ictual hours of operation are 
ror 1) am. to 3.00 p.m. for the first 
rom 3.00 p.m. to 11.30 p.m. for 
se-ond shift; and from 11.30 p.m. to 
m. for the third shift. The 

is idle one hour each day for 

in of bearings, which, of course, 


Maximum Production with Minimum Equipment— 


The Community 


Development Problem Involved 
| 


Only by decreased consumption or increased production can an adequate 


supply of textiles be provided to meet world needs. 


The 


manufacturer's 


share in the solution of this economic problem is in devising practical methods 


of increasing production. 


Lord Leverhulme, the English soap king, operates 


his machinery night and day with six hour shifts in order to secure maximum 


production, and describes the plan as 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has been “ sweating machinery ~ 


‘sweating machinery.” 
in the 


manufacture of automobile tires and other rubber products at its Akron, Ohio, 
plant for many years, and it was only logical that, when they commenced to 
manufacture their own tire cloth, they should have considered the adoption 


of the same plan to the operation of cotton machinery. 


Because it was such a 


radical innovation in this industry they approached the problem with caution 
and inaugurated the three-shift system only after a careful study of every 
factor involved. The results and the many problems of mill management and 


community development that are involved are described herewith. 


If it does 


not convince manufacturers that the plan is generally applicable to the cotton 


industry, it at least demonstrates that something more than machine operation 
is involved, and that much of the success attained at the Goodyear plant was 
due to the broad-minded manner in which community and social problems 
were approached and handled. 


is scrupulously carried out. This time 
includes a half-hour for lunch from 
6:30 to 7:00 p. m. The necessary oiling 
mentioned is done by an arrangement 
between section hands from each shift, 
whose work overlaps a half-hour to 
accomplish this. The overseers also 
overlap one-half hour in their stay. It 
is this overlap in the management of 
the shifts which is depended upon to 
prevent neglect of work by operatives 
of one shift leaving ends down, ma- 
chines stopped and bring-ups for the 
next shift to straighten out. These 
things do not occur under the arrange- 
ment at Goodyear. 


Hours and Wage Adjustment 


The rates of pay in the plant are 
based upon the standard rates paid to 
the first shift, which begins work at 
6:30 a. m. and finishes at 3:00 p. m. 
Inasmuch as this is the shift regarded 
naturally as the most advantageous by 
many workers, the rate of pay is lowest 
on this shift. The second shift is paid 
at rates 5 per cent higher than those of 
the first shift, and the third shift is 
‘paid 20 per cent higher rates than the 
first shift. 


It is obvious from study of the sched- 
ules of the different shifts that the 
length of the working period is pro- 
gressively lessened, being eight hours 
for the first shift, seven and one-half 
for the second shift, and seven hours 
for the third shift. The third shift is 
the only straight run, without the half- 
hour lunch recess, during which, with 
the other two shifts, oiling is done by 
the section hands, This resultant dif- 
ferential in rate of pay enables opera- 
tives to equalize their earnings for all 
shifts. 


Bonus for Perfect Attendance 


Time clocks are used throughout the 
plant of the Goodyear mills, and each 
operative is made to feel the reward 
of merit for perfect attendance by re- 
ceiving a 5 per cent bonus for such a 
record. In attaining this record, how- 
ever, no excuses are offered or accepted 
Nothing whatever is accepted as a justi 
fiable for granting this bonus 
except a perfect set of time cards which 


reason 





show the presence of the worker on his 
job for the full period of the shift, and 
without being excused, or ringing out a 
Vhis at 
with arguments, 
favoritism of 


with 


few minutes early at anv time 
rangement away 
hurt feelings, and 
kind, and works out 
faction 


does 
an 


entire 


satis 


The Piece Work System 


In addition to the time clock and time 
bonus in force at the plant, about 95 
per cent. of the operatives work on a 
standard piece work system through 
which their earnings are adjusted to 
production. This applies to all shifts, 
as do all the other conditions in vogue 
at the plant. The result is that opera- 
tives 


earn satisfactory wages, which, 
under living conditions maintained at 
the Goodyear plant, bring something 


more than ordinary prosperity to fam- 
ilies employed there. There is no 
dearth of help under these conditions, 
and the spirit of contentment and en 
thusiasm pervade all of the activities of 
the industry as well as its social at- 
mosphere. 


Production of Tire Fabric 


These conditions of operation and or- 
ganization account for the great  pro- 
duction of the plant, which with 600 
operatives turns out 155,000 to 160,000 
pounds of tire fabric yarn per week. 
The uninterrupted production 
night and day of all the equipment ac- 
counts for this result. One department 
cannot lag behind another under this 
system, nor does an operative by day 
produce more work than a correspond- 
ing operative does at night, for speeds 
of machinery constant. The piece 
work system takes care of this at fair 


almost 


are 


rates, which keep everybody interested 
As to the 
quality of work, nothing but the best is 
tolerated from each shift. It is alike 
from all in this respect. But their pro- 
duction of tire fabrics on only 80 fabric 
looms enables them to use 50,000 pounds 
extra yarn week, which they buy 


to plug along at a fair speed. 


every 


Size of the Mill Village 


When management of the present mill 


site was undertaken by the present agent 


some vears ago the old homes and mill 
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stem 





the Williamsville Ma ew Co 
‘onstituted a deserted villag \lany 
the old style houses remai t are 
much improved, and new ones have beet 
mult till the number of homes in the place 
at present is 180. Plans are in progres 
or 30 more Those alread 
constructed in modern fashion, modest 
ut thoroughly suitable Thev are com 
fortable and satisfactory for h 


1, ] h! ' 
makers, Who alone are desirable tor pe 


manent members of the village In ad 
dition to this improvement extensive 
road and boulevard developments wer 
completed ist fall 
The Factory Organization 

lhe factory organization, as Manager 
Robert W. Bovs conceives it, is mak 
th< plant me big school for 1 normal 
progress of all operatives. [It aims to 
graduate a finished product in the li 
of mill men, thoroughly qualified not 
alone as specialists in any one depart 
ment, but in all departments. Such 


the actual result being produced today 


and many | 


men have taken remunerativ 
positions elsewhere who were trained 
completely or largely by the system in 


vogue at Goodyear. Nothing could bear 
more substantial testimony to its effec 
tiveness. The details of methods which 
produce this result are worthy of study 
The Executive Council 

Every Thursday morning is held th 
weekly meetings of overseers and other 
executives, who meet to discuss not 
merely the current problems of the 
plant but also to read papers on any 


subject of interest or as requested by 
the Executive Council composed of these 


executives At this time are made the 


regular tests of breaking — strength, 
elasticity, ete, of the plant’s product, 
together with other special tests sug 
gested by the councils. The arrange 
ments of conducting tests are care 


fully worked out to bring into the or 
ganization the feeling of mutual trust 
and good fellowship. In this effort they 
are extraordinarily successful 
of several practical features which bring 
exactitude up to a high notch in their 
procedures 


because 


The Testing Room 


The meeting place of the council is 
the testing room of the plant. In it are 
placed a conditioning machine which 
puts all the yarn, fabric, etc, to be 
tested into standard hygrometric condi 
tion, so that the elements of this well 
known factor in strength cannot set up 
differences of opinion or friction. Also 
here located and measuring 
instruments for weighing and measuring 
samples of roving, yarn, waste, etc. It 
is customary one overscer to 


are scales 


also for 
weigh the samples of others and to sub 
mit his own to the unprejudiced scrutiny 


of the others in the same manner 


Discussion of Shop Problems 


In discussion of shop problems “pass 
ing the buck” bring 
a prompt demand for facts and reason 


Is a 


pastime which 


and hence confines it very closely to the 
justifiable But the outstanding result 
ot the se conferences, and the atmos 
phere they set up, is that there is th 
clearest possible development of fault 
less dealings among the men. Every man 
puts his “cards on the table,” het 


(Continued on page 335 
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5 The New Spirit of Co-operation 

















4 > ¢ - Sire « . *_e » . . eel -]- i< oe! j ‘ wind oth - = 
“Oy \BOR and capital are partners, Activities of Representative Mills in Further- uch work is carried out, and the sur 
not enemies; their interests are prising results which are obtained, are 
common interests, not opposed; and ing Common Interests of Employer and Employes as new as the most recent improvement 
neit! can attain the fullest measure to the most modern piece of machinery. 
of sperity at the expense of the ; ; _ There is no end to the variety of 
ther. but only in association with the By Samuel Sayward forms in which this work is now being 
; . ° e AFT} . ( nlaroed ear hv . 
Such is the first paragraph of carried on and enlarged year by year. 
, : led . Recess ; j ; tae a irate . The larger the industry or the plants of 
he reconstruction pledge of ‘American fare work is now being carried on surprisingly new. The principle of 


ae ; that industry, the greater the oppor- 
business, adopted by more than five among the textile industries of the na- keeping employes contented and the , hee ae eee OPP 

' g ; unity for successful welfare work and 
thousand business men gathered from tion, 
every state in the Union at the Recon- Welfare work among textile employes and increasing the opportunities for 
yn Congress in Atlantic City. is almost as old as the industries them- ambitious workmen are as old as work 
the foundation upon which wel- selves; yet welfare work at all times is itself; yet the various forms in which 


l 


various forms for bettering conditions je more extensive the vari ty of forms 
in which the work can be carried out. 
From ‘the Christmas gold piece in the 
holiday pay envelope sto tl rift of 
homes, parks and libraries, American 





textile industries are today developing 
welfare work, 


Amoskeag Helps Build Homes 


One of the first great corporations to 
realize the value of bettering working 
and living conditions of its employes is 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. of 
Manchester, N. H. From the time a 
man or a woman enters the attractive 
employment office building maintained 
by the company, he is made to feel that 
he is a “fellow worker” rather than 
an employe. He works in mills with a 
maximum of light and ventilation. He 
is extended privileges for bettering the 
condition of himself and his family 
which are almost boundless. Pride and 
loyalty are developed to a high degree 
in him and he becomes an efficient part 
of the great working force. 





When he leaves the mill gates at night 
W after the day’s work is over, he is not 
obliged to seek amusement or recreation 


W O R S' at the expense of the city or to his own 
A 


moral and physical detriment. If he 


M I L I “ wants wholesome’ entertainment or 
1 nae Se 


recreation, he finds hundreds of his fel- 
“ — low workers similarly inclined and the 
TERIA ield i 7 
CAFE 4 field is boundless. 


[The Amoskeag company some years 
ago bought a great tract of splendidly 
located land within easy walking dis- 
tance of its mills. <A large tract of 
land was ideally situated as a_ public 
park and this was presented to the City 
of Manchester. Rimmon Park contains 
40 acres of land open to the entire 
population of Manchester. 

The balance of the land was used by 
the company for its employes. It was 
laid out in wide, well-kept streets and 
surveyed into house lots with 50-foot 
frontage and 100-foot depths. To any 
employe of the mill of five year’s 
standing, this offer was made: the com- 
pany agreed to sell a lot of land to any 
employe, with the restriction that houses 
of not more than two tenements each 
be erected thereon. The company 
agreed to accept a first and second 
mortgage, each for one-half the pur- 
chase price of the land. If a house was 
built within a year from date of the 
deed, the company allowed the mort- 
gages to remain without interest so long 
as the purchaser remained in the em- 
ploy of the company. At the end of 
five years, if the mortgagor remained in 
the house and continued in the com- 
pany’s employ, the second mortgage was 
surrendered to him upon payment of 
one dollar. At the end of ten years, if 
the same conditions prevailed, the first 
mortgage was surrendered to him upon 
payment of one dollar. In case of the 
death of the employe, the heirs suc- 
ceeded to his rights and, upon consent 
SIMILAR LUNCH ROOMS ARE TO BE INSTALLED AT OTHER MILLS OF AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY (Continued on page 498) 
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Selling Necessities at Cost to the Workers 


that 
large smelting 
walked out, 
wages or 


HE other day a paper noted 

the employes of a 
concern in Kansas had 
demanding either higher 
cheaper groceries. After a conference 
the company agreed to buy and sell 
groceries at cost to the employes and 
the latter went back to work confident 
that they would save in the company 
store the fifty cents a day increase in 
wages which they demanded. 

This news item is indicative of a most 
significant development in betterment 
work. In industry either co- 
operatively managed by the employes 
or carried on by the company, and sell- 
ing the necessities of life at a low cost 
compared with generally prevailing 
prices are today quite common. The 
belief prevails that this direct attack on 
the high cost of living will make em- 
ployes more contented with the wages 
which they are receiving. 

This movement is an attack on the 
tremendous cost of distribution, which 
is one of the weakest links in our 
economic chain. The production cost 
of articles is doubled, tripled, quadrupled 
even by the time it reaches the con- 
sumer. While the wholesale merchant 
and salesman are necessary in our in- 
dustrial system, as now organized, too 
many of them not only directly enhance 
the cost of goods but also indirectly in- 
crease the cost, because men are kept 
at the distributing end who under a 
more effective system might be released 
for really productive work. 


stores, 


New Form of Co-operation 


Therefore this attempt on the part of 
manufacturing concerns to lessen for 
their own employes the distributing cost 
of goods deserves careful scrutiny, be- 
cause it tends in several ways to change 
present methods of retailing. These 
modern co-operative and company stores 
have nothing in common with the com- 
pany stores of the olden days. Indeed, 
these stores have almost entirely disap- 
peared from industry. They usually 
charged high prices and pressure was 
often used to compel employes to trade 
at them. The deduction of the cost of 
the purchases from the pay envelope 
was often a cause of dissatisfaction, and 
the quality of the goods sold in these 
stores was by no means always first 
class. These old company stores were 
certainly of no benefit in creating good 
will among the employes. 

The present idea of the company store 
started when employers began to sell to 
their workers the products of their own 
factories. At first usually only damaged 
goods were sold and the purchase of 
these by the employes provided an easy 
outlet for this class of goods. From 
this it was a natural step to give the 
workers the opportunity of purchasing 
first quality goods. Indeed, it seems 
very proper that workers should be able 
to buy the goods they themselves have 
made at the cost of production. They 
made them and the goods are at hand. 
It is not apparent why they should pay 
the heavy costs of advertising, selling 
and distribution. For years it has been 
the custom to allow railroad employes 
and in many instances their immediate 
families to ride without cost on the rail- 
road by which they are employed. It 
is a privilege which has gone with the 
job; and the purchase by the workers 
of the goods which they themselves have 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the Company or Co-operative Store 


By Harry N. Kimball, 


produced is a somewhat analogous priv- 
ilege which has become very common 
among manufacturing concerns. The 
Hood Rubber Company of Massachu- 
setts has thus specialized in the prod- 
ucts of its own factory and the demand 
of the employes for the various kinds 
of footwear has so increased that a 
sales force of nine people beside two 
cashiers is continually kept busy. The 
Goodrich Rubber Company also has a 
large store where all the various rub- 
ber goods made by them are on sale. 
Wilson & Company, packers, have re- 
cently opened a store at the New York 
plant, where all the products handled 
by the company are sold at bottom 
prices. In this store sirloin steak is 
selling at 35 cents a pound and Certified 
ham at 34 cents. 


Development of Plan 

From this selling of one’s own prod- 
ucts the step is short to a more widely 
diversified stock. Usually this enlarge- 
ment begins by picking up some bargain 
which can be offered at a very low price. 
Thus the A. E. Staley Company, III, 
which for a number of years has been 
selling kindling and buying coal for its 
employes, deciding to establish a grocery 
store, inaugurated its opening by selling 
a carload of 800 bushels of Michigan 
white potatoes for $1.80 a bushel. An- 
other store announces that by a for- 
tunate purchase it has 800 yards of the 
very best sheeting, all shrunk and per- 
fect, worth fifty cents a yard, which it 
can sell for thirty-three. At the Amos- 
keag Mills in New Hampshire the 
Amoskeag Textile Club purchased a 
carload of bacon which was offered to 
the employes at 30 cents a pound, and 
the sale was advertised in the plant 
paper. 

With the constant increase in the cost 
of living groceries and meats are nat- 
urally the principal stock of these stores, 
but there seems to be no limit to the 
extension of the business. The co-opera- 
tive store of the Packard Motor Com- 
pany has opened a tailoring department 
and reports that the business has passed 
all expectations. A fine line of samples 
is kept and prices for the quality of 
the goods are very low. The testimony 
seems to be unanimous that these stores 
are filling a real need and are appre- 
ciated by the employes. 

These stores are of two kinds, which 
may be designated as the Co-operative 
store and the Company store. 

The Co-operative Store 


Almost all the co-operative stores are 
organized on the Rochdale plan. At the 
Shelton Looms in Connecticut, where 
industrial democracy is in force, the 
House and Senate have approved Senate 
bill S-39 providing such a store. The 
control of the store and stock will be en- 
tirely in the hands of the stockholders. 
In order to finance the store every mem- 
ber of the co-operative association must 
subscribe for at least one share of stock 
at the par value of $10. The stock will 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
Each member will be entitled to one vote 
at all meetings of the association, and 
also to share in the profits in proportion 
to his purchases made at the store. The 
New Departure Co., also of Connecti- 


North Adams, Mass. 


cut, is starting a co-operative store or- 
ganized along similar lines. This store 
opens with more than 1,200 customers, 
and prices will be based upon the actual 
cost of the goods plus the running ex- 
penses. The co-operative store of the 
Packard Motor Co. is doing a business 
of more than $20,000 a month. 


Difficulties Experienced 

However, as is well known, co-opera- 
tive enterprises in this country have not 
been nearly as successful as they have 
been in England and Belgium. The time 
and work involved in their care, the 
skill in buying and selling which is de- 
manded have not been available without 
cost- Persons for a while have been 
willing to give of their time and strength, 
but as one and another have dropped 
out from active interest, the burden of 
the work has fallen on a very few, and 
they at length in disgust have quit—and 
the co-operative experiment has ended. 
If an experienced manager is employed 
this adds to the expense and the profits 
have often not seemed enough to make 
the effort worth while. Moreover, the 
independent nature of the American 
workman makes it difficult to maintain 
the loyalty necessary to success. He will 
buy where it is easiest, he will purchase 
where he believes he is getting a bargain, 
he will go often to stores where goods 
are delivered, or where they can be 
charged, and will patronize the co-opera- 
tive store only when he feels it is for his 
interest to do so. The Neponset Stores, 
Inc., of Bird & Co., in Massachusetts, 
in its report for 1918, says the year was 
not a successful one as regards the finan- 
cial condition of the store. No divi- 
dends could be paid on the sale checks 
given out during the last six months of 
the year, as no profits were earned dur- 
ing that period. The president of the 
store adds, “ The store belongs to the 
stockholders and success depends on 
your loyal support.” Probably some time 
co-operative methods will be as success- 
ful in this cogptry as they have been 
across the water, but the history of co- 
operative merchandizing shows that with 
rare exceptions that day has not yet ar- 
rived. 


The Company Store 


Outstripping the co-operative store in 
popularity is the store financed and man- 


aged by the company. Sometimes the 
actual running expenses of the store are 
added to the cost of the goods, but more 
often these expenses are assumed by 
the company and charged to betterment 
work. All goods are then offered to the 
employes at actual cost. It sounds very 
attractive and beneficent to be able to 
announce, “we are selling these goods 
to you at exactly the price we paid for 
them.” Such a statement seems to for- 
bid any concealed profits accruing to the 
company. 

The running expenses of these com- 
pany stores are usually less than they 
would be for individuals organized into 
a co-operative group. Often some unoc- 
cupied portion of the plant can be utilized 
for store space, light and heat can be 
obtained for a minimum of cost, assist- 
ance may be given in the clerical work, 
and the broad purchasing power and 
financial strength of the company are 


available. Some time ago Sy) 
printed a table showing the opera 
cost of retail grocery stores. A gri 
doing a business of $50,000 anni 
would pay 3.3 per cent. of its income 
rent, 7 per cent. for advertising, 5 
cent. for light and heat, .3 per cent 
bad debts and 1.9 per cent. for deli, 
In the average company store these it 
are almost negligible, and salaries 
general expenses which in the 
amount to 8.1 per cent. and 3.9 per « 
are apt to be lower. In all these st 
goods are sold for cash only. Th 
little bookkeeping and no bad debts 
few of these stores deliver goods on 
tain days. This is the custom at 
Hood Rubber Co., but the store o 
Packard Motor Co. has recently di 
tinued its delivery system, due to th 
ditional cost, and also because it has 
used by comparatively few of th 
ployes. 

A common method of conduc 
these stores is to take orders only in th 
morning and at the noon hour. T} 
the orders are put up by the store clerks 
during the working hours of thé 
and are ready for the employes t 
for on their way home. In som: 
tories order boxes are placed in the dif- 
ferent rooms and orders can be placed 
in them. These orders are collected 
twice a day by the store messenger and 
are ready for delivery at night. 

While the great majority of these com- 
pany stores are of recent origin, yet they 
seem to be successful and appreciated by 
the employes. The report of the Amer- 
ican Optical Co., of Massachusetts, is 
typical. It declares that the store is 
rapidly being worn out by the increas- 
ing throngs of customers and enthuses 
over the fact that all goods are sold 
without profit. The only criticism of 
these stores which is at all common is 
that often the variety of the products 
carried is not so large as in other gro- 


‘cery stores, and that because there is ne 


delivery of purchases it is difficult tc 
buy articles in quantity. 
The Discount Plan 

Another plan for lowering the cost of 
necessities has been tried at the Arnold 
Print Works in Massachusetts. It did 
not seem wise to establish a store, but 
arrangements were made with one of the 
leading grocery stores of the city for all 
employes to obtain a discount of 10 per 
cent. on all cash purchases. Slips are 
given when the purchases are made, and 
at the end of each month on presenta- 
tion of the slips a rebate of 10 per cent 
is paid. Goods purchased under this 
plan are not delivered free, but a nom- 
inal charge of eight cents is made for 
each delivery, irrespective of its size 
This is estimated to be the actual cost 
of the delivery. 

Advantages of Both Types 

Similar arrangements are pending 
with one of the shoe stores of the cit) 
and the idea is capable of wide exten- 
sion. The company avoids the dijficul- 
ties and responsibilities of entering the 
retail business, the employe receives 4 
discount which is considerable, 
local merchant obtains the adv: 
of a new group of customers wh 
larges his business and enable 
to turn over his stock oftener 
antagonism of the local me 
is also avoided, and this has be¢ 
marked in some places where c 
stores have been started. 


(Continued on page 337) 
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A Plan to Reduce Employes’ Cost of Living 


* HERE have been numerous efforts 
T on the part of large employers of 
labor to reduce the cost of the supplies 
which their employes have to buy. This 


movement has gained much impetus 
during the last few years of rising 
prices. Up to this time, however, but 


few efforts to conduct stores in the in- 
tercst Of employes can be said to have 
been successful, whether the stores have 
becn conducted by the employers or by 
their employes. I wish to discuss, as 
far as possible in a single article, (1) 
how much might be saved on the pur- 
chases made by employes, (2) where 
the savings must come from, (3) why 
most efforts thus far to make such sav- 
ings have failed, and (4) to propose a 
plan which seems to hold out much 
promise. 

On the family supplies which the em- 
ploye buys of local dealers—foods, 
clothing and miscellaneous goods—the 
wholesaler and retailer together get an 
average profit of around 35 per cent. 
If we add to this a gross profit which 
the manufacturer charges on proprie- 
tary nationally-advertised goods, there 
may be a total of 40 per cent. in these 
items. On groceries the retail 
and wholesale profits are much less. 
The Bureau of Business Research of 
Harvard University finds that about 11 
per cent. gross profit on wholesaling 
and 17 per cent, on retailing are com- 
mon figures, the 11 per cent. being fig- 
ured on wholesale prices. Probably 
the gross profit on groceries which goes 
to the wholesaler and retailer will aver- 
age around 30 per cent. on retail prices. 
But the same authority finds that dif- 
ferent wholesalers get all the way from 
8.06 per cent. gross to 14.9 per cent., and 
different retailers get from 10.5 to 26.04 
per cent. gross profit. So it would ap- 
pear that a consumer might pay as low 
as 18 per cent. for both wholesaling and 
retailing of groceries, or he might pay 
as high as 41 per cent. 


three 


At first thought it would seem that 
much of this average 40 per cent, could 
be saved for the employe and that he 
could at least be insured against paying 
more than double the retail profits in 
one store that are charged in another. 
This superficial view has led many em- 
ployers into starting stores for their 
help and numerous groups of employes 
to start co-operative stores. The result 
of most of these efforts has been dis- 
appointment and loss of money. The 


mistake has been due to a lack of suffi- 
cent inquiry as to what became of the 
amo paid in gross profit on pur- 
chases. It has been assumed that sim- 


ply to take over the storekeeping would 


result n sure saving. The important 
fact which has been overlooked is that 
gross ‘fits which wholesalers and re- 
tailers charge. are mostly paid out in 
exper The Harvard Bureau finds 
that ocery wholesalers commonly 
make « net profit of only 1.75 per cent. 
and ilers 2.3 per cent. 
Retailing Units Too Small 

Therefore, when a group of employes 
Start to run a retail store, if they 
d ler same conditions as to rent, 
he as the ordinary store, they 
wil mly 2% per cent. to turn back 
ot members, even if they are so 
tortu as to secure a manager who 
; eff and economical. The chances 
Te ¢ 


dly against finding a manager 


Cutting 


Down 


the Ex- 


pense of Family Supplies 


By Emerson 


P. Harris 





Mr. Harris, a student of this subject, is author of the book, “ Co-operation, 
the Hope of the Consumer,” but here suggests a plan other than co-operation 
to reduce living costs. 





who will, without experienced supervi- 
sion, conduct the business economically. 
Thus the small margin of net profit dis- 
appears very quickly and losses begin. 
About the same can be said of the store 
run by the company. Quite likely the 
employer may put the store into a room 
where no rent is charged, but here is 
a saving of only 1.1 per cent. The com- 
pany store is apt to be called a “ ware- 
house” and the idea entertained that 
it can be run for little. But there is 
about so much work, expense and loss 
involved in buying in large quantities 
and serving in small quantities, so that 
the business soon comes to assume all 
the complications of an ordinary store 
plus probably the fact that the manage- 
ment is untrained. 

The truth is that the high cost of re- 
tailing is due to the fact that the busi- 
ness is done in units too small to make 
economy possible, and by a jack-of-all- 
trades who has no idea of efficiency. 
The small volume is brought about by 
excessive number of stores, the ex- 
penses of all of which must be borne by 
consumers and are reflected in prices. 
And the co-operative or company-store 
is subject to the same conditions. 

Competition between stores does not 
protect the consumer by insuring econ- 
omy and low prices, but permits several 
times aS many stores aS are necessary 
to perform the local distributive service. 
Whatever influence competition does 
exercise to help the consumer would be 
equally effective with far fewer stores. 
The excessive expense caused by these 
superfluous stores is net loss to the con- 
sumer. 

The efficient conduct of a retail store 
requires a good man of thorough tech- 
nical training. Thousands of articles 
must be bought not upon brand, but 
upon the intrinsic qualities of the arti- 
cle itself. If good judgment in buying 
be not exercised, the consumer must 
suffer and may lose more than all he 
pays in profits. So the local dealer 
doing perhaps $25,000 to $50,000 gross 
annual business is called upon to exer- 
cise the kind of skill, judgment and 
foresight which in large establishments 


earn for the buyer of a single line 
more than the whole gross annual 
profits of the small dealer. Thus eff- 


ciency and economy are out of the ques- 
tion in the stores from which employes 
usually buy. 


Comparison Difficult 


Another phase of the subject is found 
in the fact of the inability of consum- 
ers to judge the prices of a thousand 
articles so as to compare two or more 
stores. So it comes to pass that when 
a company keeps a store and sells per- 
haps ten or fifteen per cent. cheaper 
than most prices on the street, the em- 
ployes, after the novelty has worn off, 
wander away and buy their goods else- 
where, leaving the company with ex- 
penses unmet and goods to grow stale. 


The Barbour Flax Spinning Company 
of Paterson (N. J.) has gone through 
this common experience and lost some 
thousands of dollars, as has also a big 
concern at Perth Amboy, N. J. 

[he Employers’ Association at Pater- 
son went into the promotion of mill 
stores in 1917 quite extensively. The 
executive secretary of the association, 
A. L. Wyman, sought out sources for 
farm products and after various nego- 
tiations gave the individual mills the 
results of his inquiries in price lists 
issued at intervals. The mills, fourteen 
in all, did their own buying, however 
The movement lasted few 
months. Among the its dis- 
continuance was the opposition of local 
retailers brought to bear in some cases 
by the refusal of certain jobbers to sell 
the mill stores. Most of the mills have 
discontinued their efforts. The Benj. 
Eastwood Company, silk machinery, 
Paterson, is still running a store which 
seems to move very smoothly. The 
Eastwood people deduct the store bills 
from wages on pay day. 
of labor incurred is 
the goods. 
© per cent. 

The question is frequently asked why 
Rochdale Co-operation which is so suc- 
cessful in Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries is not made to succeed in 
this country. To answer that question 
fully would require more space than is 
here available, but three things which 
stand in its way may here be mentioned. 
First, is the fact that net profits on 
staples are so small, as above mentioned, 
that these soon disappear through in- 
efficiency and losses take their place. 
Second, the big chain stores, by doing 
their own wholesaling, have an advan- 
tage of at least five per cent. which is 
very difficult to overcome. Third, 
Americans are individualists and not co- 
operators. They do not understand the 
necessity of standing loyally by the 
store. These obstacles are perhaps in 
the way of being remedied at certain 
centres of activity such as Pittsburgh, 
Springfield, Ill, Chicago and Seattle. 
But co-operation is not available for 
isolated groups. 


only a 
causes of 


The expense 
charged against 
This amounts, at present, to 


A Plan 


My belief is that, say, half the expense 
of distribution or 15 to 20 per cent. 
could be saved to large groups of em- 
ployes where their trade can be concen- 
trated in a single store or few enough 
stores to make large scale operation pos- 
sible, and further, if the business can be 
kept in the hands of technically trained, 
experienced and responsible dealers of 
such size as to do their own whole- 
saling. This I would bring about by 
the same means which large industrial 
establishments employ in buying their 
own supplies, namely, buying at primary 
markets in sufficient quantities to get 
bottom quotations. In other words, any 
saving in expense on the present usually 


crude methods of distribution must be 
looked for, not in taking over net profit, 
but through the adoption of thoroughly 
efficient and economical methods. There 
is not enough net profit both to whole- 
saler and retailer to offset the probable 
loss due to inefficiency of inexperienced 
or unskillful management. 

I would treat the selling of family 
supplies to a large group of employes 
as a monopoly. That is, I would not 
rely at all upon competition between 
stores, but would let the whole contract 
of furnishing the goods for a certain 
period to the eligible dealer who would 
perform the service for the lowest gross 
profit for both wholesaling and retail- 
ing—the party who would charge the 
lowest percentage of difference between 
cost in primary markets and the retail 
price. To illustrate: If a responsible 
and acceptable bidder would offer to 
bring the goods from the same source 
of which the largest wholesalers buy at 
as favorable prices and serve them at 
the counter of the store at, say, 18 per 
cent. of the retail price, then an audit 
should disclose that goods costing $82 
at source should not be sold for more 
than $100. 


Employes’ Endorsement Needed 


A satisfactory bid could be obtained 
only on condition that the bidder were 
assured a certain minimum of trade 
which he would not need to fight for as 
he would under usual competitive con- 
ditions. How this minimum of trade 
could be assured would depend upon 
local conditions. It would be very sim- 
ple in the case of large mills which 
owned and therefore controlled all con- 
venient sites for stores. I hasten to say 
that it would be of the utmost im- 
portance to give employes absolute as- 
surance that in making the arrange 
ments—first, by cutting out competition, 
economical conditions were brought 
about so that the distributive service 
could be performed at the lowest pos- 
sible cost; and, secondly, that free and 
adequate competition was availed of in 
inviting bids and awarding contract. 
Further, the monthly audit to make sure 
that the stipulated gross profit was not 
being exceeded should be made plain 
and open to all consumers. 


In fact, such an arrangement should, 
for best results, be carried out by joint 
action of employer and employe. The 
more the employes have to do with it 
the better, even to the extent of man- 
aging the whole thing. 
single mill is not 
large enough to make an advantageous 
arrangement possible, it might be feas- 
ible for two or more mills to join in the 
undertaking. 


In cases where a 


One thing which would tend to retain 
the trade of employes would be to per- 
mit them to trade against accruing 
wages, deducting the amount on pay 
The Eastwood Company, as al- 
ready mentioned, does this and also dis- 
courages the paying of cash at the 
store since it regards the other arrange- 
ment as the more simple. It is implied 
that a dealer to be eligible for this kind 
of a contract must do a large enough 
business to be actually or practically 
his own wholesaler. This trade may, of 
course, be in stores other than the one 
under discussion. It is probable that 
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Varied Experiences In Operatin 


park e of the problem of indus 
trial relation h has received 
special consideration by 

facturers 
mainte 
months 
erable publicity given to 
the threatened 


department 


y textile manu- 
“ar is that of the 
tores The 
witnessed 
this question 
establishment 
store by one of 
the largest woolen manufacturers. It 
i i fact that 


most of the 


lat? 
iatter 


year consid- 


Owing to 
of a great 


is a recognized a certain class 
mill 


] 


roodstuits 


of retailers in 
advance their prices on 
other necessities in accordance 
creases which workers in that 
receive in wages. It is to 
this evil that manufacturers 
the mill store plan. 


centers 
and 
with in- 
section 
counteract 
consider 


There are, however, difficulties in the 
way. In an article in this issue E. P. 
Harris draws attention to certain of 


these obstacles and 


outlines a broader 


Optimistic and Pessimistic Opinions 


Men Who 


From 


Have Tried It 


By A Member of the Staff 


plan with 
In ordet 
experience ot 


a view to eliminating them. 

to get actual facts from the 
men who have tried the 
establishment of mill stores, a repre- 
sentative of this publication visited a 
few such plants in the Paterson and 
Passaic district. The opinions received 
during his investigation were not 
by any means unanimously in favor of 
the mill store. As a matter of fact, 
the men he interviewed were about 
50-50 for the plan. All of the men, 
however, were most willing to talk and 
their experiences are interesting ones. 
A summary of these interviews is given 


I € low 


~ Successful Store for Over Two Years 


Benjamin 


Eastwood 


Co. Saves Em- 


ployes Between 10 and 1214 Per Cent. 


ye of the enthusiastic supporters 
ol the general proposition of sup- 
plying foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties to employes at cost is the Benja- 
min Eastwood Company, Paterson, N. 
J., manufacturer of silk looms and spe- 
cial machinery. F. C. Phalen of that 
company has had this matter in charge 
and reports his firm 
is concerned, 


success SO lar as 
The Eastwood Company started their 
mill store two years ago last September. 
At first they merely handled fruit and 
vegetables, selling at cost to the work- 
ers. Their plan gradually developed 
until they introduced lines of groceries. 
They finally had to get a store-keeper to 
take charge of the sales, and were for- 
tunate in the this man so 
that the business developed with him 
under the supervision of Mr. Phalen. 


One of the things which Mr. Phalen 
believes is the basis of his company’s 
success is the fact that this store- 
keeper was thoroughly interested in the 
work. Another reason given by him 
is the fact that there is no handling 
of cash. The entire proposition is a 
credit Whenever a is made 
a regular order slip is out in 
duplicate, a the pur- 
chaser and the original being filed al- 
phabetically. At the end of the two 
weeks’ period at which the employes 
are paid, the total amount bought by 
each employe is deducted from his pay 
envelope. Enclosed in this envelope is 
a duplicate slip showing the amount he 
purchased during the two weeks’ period. 
This he can easily check up with the 
duplicate slips which he has received. 
The entire system is a simple one and 
does not require employment of a book- 
keeper for this purpose. Mr. Phalen 
handles this end of the game, keeping 
a produce account consisting of the 
amount paid out for the stock and the 
amounts received from the employes. 
This unt is turned over period- 
ically to the mill depart- 
ment. 


selection of 


one. sale is 
made 


copy roing to 


acct 


accounting 


Lines Handled 


: — 
complete line of the 


for 


A fairly 


tant 


impor- 


commodities required every- 


day use is carried in this store. This 
includes package goods and materials 
in bulk. For example, they sell a very 
good grade of trade-marked coffee, but 
at the same time handle this material 
loose. Other things handled in bulk are 
white beans, peas and lima beans. 

An important feature is the 
hams and bacon once a week. Orders 
for these meats are accepted up to 
Wednesday for delivery on Friday. Em- 
ployes are saved at least 4c a pound on 
these Mr. Phalen showed his 
interviewer some bacon which he was 
selling on that day at 38c a pound and 
which was bringing from 45c to 50c 
in the local shops. 


sale of 


meats. 


In addition there were stocks of 
working shirts, overalls, socks and sus- 
penders. There was also a line of 
tobacco, cigarettes, fruit and crackers. 


Accomplishments 


The extent of the success of this 
store may be imagined from the follow- 
ing figures: Out of approximately 350 
employes there are 200 regular cus- 
tomers. In addition there are many 
others who came in for special sales. 
The business done amounted to an av- 
erage of $1,000 every two weeks cover- 
ing a period of six months. This is 
still more significant when it is noted 
that this period included a strike dur- 
ing which, of course, buying stopped. 

Among the savings accomplished for 
the employes, coffee was sold at 22c 
when the wholesale price was 30c. The 
reason for this was that Mr. Phalen had 
a “hunch” that this commodity was 
going up and had purchased in prepara- 
tion. During the first sugar shortage 
he always had it available for the work- 
ers, although their position in the sec- 
ond shortage was not so _ favorable. 
Sacks of potatoes were sold at $5.00 
when the local market price was $7.00. 
Bags containing 10 pounds of macaroni 
in the bulk were sold at 1le per pound, 
whereas retail package goods were then 
selling in town at 1l4c for a package 
containing 12 ounces 

Mr. Phalen estimates 
his commodities at 
of 10 to 12% per 


that he sells 
an average margin 
cent. under chain 


store prices. He purchases butter in 


30-pound cartons and eggs in 30-dozen 
crates. 

Added to the selling price is the over- 
head in order that the store may be self- 
supporting. This overhead averages 4 
to 6 per cent on the sales. 

The company does not attempt to sell 
things on which they cannot make a 
significant reduction as compared with 
For example, flour 
was selling at $16.00 per barrel at a 
time when some of the local shops had 
purchased it earlier at $14.50 per barrel. 
In this case Mr. Phalen merely did not 
sell flour. also a brand of 
soup on which he cannot undersell the 
Paterson shops and which accordingly 
he does not carry. 3 


chain store prices. 


There is 


Deliveries on large orders are made 
free of charge. The store will sell a 
case of anything. As an example of 
this method of merchandising, 30 cases 


a Mill Store 


of canned milk were sold with 
weeks. 

The average stock carried amo 
$2,000. One of the serious diffi 
to be faced is the fact that there 
enough room for storage. Th 


over amounted to 914 in seven n 


Attitude of Workers 

When asked as to the attitude 
worker towards this enterpris« 
Phalen stated he had never beer 
to figure out whether the em; 
really like to have their pay env: 
deleted to the extent of their stor: 
chases, despite the very evident s; 
which this incurred. He is rath 
clined to believe that the women « 
families especially disliked thi 
creased pay. Nevertheless, the 
continues to be popular, and the 
pany has no intention of discont 
it. In fact, it is likely that the 
of the enterprise will be broaden 

The success of this particular v« 
is no doubt based largely on the a 
of Mr. Phalen to gauge prices and to 
buy from the most promising sources, 
It is also due partly to the fact that 
he picked a really capable man for the 
direct management of the store. 


Sells Specialized Commodities at Cost 


Textile Mill Handles Only Articles 
on Which Saving Can Be Realized 


N example of a store which has run 

successfully for three years is 
found in a large textile mill in Passaic, 
N. J. The management of this par- 
ticular plant however does not feel that 
this proposition has been made extensive 
enough to permit publication of their 
experience and was accordingly unwill- 
ing that their name be used in connec- 
tion with this report. They especially 
dislike any apparent exploiting of the 
workers in the form of publicity as to 
welfare work. 

This company buys only those com- 
modities which it can sell to the worker 
at a considerable saving. For example 
flour is sold at a good margin under lo- 
cal prices. The mill sells a sack at $1.80 
whereas Passaic shops are selling the 
same thing at $2.20. The company has 
a good connection with a large flour 
firm and at one time had purchased a 
shipment which this firm was willing to 
buy back soon after the sale as the price 
had gone up in the meantime. The firm 
also sells 6 pairs of socks at 95 cents by 
buying them direct from the hosiery mill 
in the south. Furthermore they sell 
good creamery butter well under the 
market quotation. When a commodity 
is exhausted they do not purchase an- 


other shipment until they can do so at 
an advantageous saving. 


Enthusiastic Support 


The official interviewed stated that the 
employes were enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of the plan, continually offering 
suggestions as to broadening of the 
scope. He emphasized the fact, however, 
that it is necessary to get a good man to 
run the store. He believes it is cheaper 
to pay a man $25.00 or $30.00 a week 
than continually to interrupt one of their 
regular workers in his employment. He 
also pointed out that it may not be pos- 
sible to break exactly even on the storé 
His company does not figure in overhead 
as such but adds a slight amount to the 
cost of the commodities in order partly 
to cover the expenses. For example cof- 
fee is sold at %c per pound above the 
cost and as they sell approximately 
2,000 pounds during the week they thus 
cut $10.00 off the overhead. They figure 
that it is necessary to do a gross bust 
ness of about $150 a day in order to 
nearly cover expenses and that further- 
more efficient management depends on 
quick turn-over. Even though it may 
cost a little however, the company feels 
that it is an excellent investment 


Considers Mill Store Ineffective 


Manufacturer Believes It Least 
Efficient of Industrial Plans 


PESSIMISTIC opinion on the mill 

store proposition was obtained 
from D. L. Malcolm of the Barbour 
Flax Spinning Company, Paterson, N.- 
J. This ran one for abbdut 
two years. 


company 


In Mr. Malcolm's opinion th 
just the things which 
facturers did during the days 
war to get employes. It 
part of their salesmanship m 
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“conomic Education and Square D 


\ 7 HILE leaders of industry are 
cudgeling their brains and won- 

g what is ultimately to result from 

ever of social unrest and labor dis- 

ince that is sweeping the country, 
refreshing to obtain the views of 
1 n who looks forward with equan- 
in and optimism to the restoration of 
1ony and sanity to industry. 

w this will be accomplished should 
interest to every industrial execu- 
usiness man and thinking person 

country, representing as it does 
the views of a specialist in the solution 
of labor problems in their relation to 

lustry—one who has been successful 
reorganizing whole industries to a 
comprehensive working plan where 
loyers and workmen could meet 
amicably upon a common ground of 
inderstanding. 

As general manager of Industrial Re- 
lations Service, Ltd., an organization 
specializing in solving the problems of 
industry, George E. Holmes is in daily 
contact with the multiplied difficulties 
of hundreds of large corporations em- 
ploying many thousands of workers. 

Summed up briefly, it is Mr. Holmes’ 
opinion that the only true and lasting 
solution to labor’s difficulties rests in 
the economic education of the worker 
and a practical application of “The 
Square Deal Policy” between employer 
and employe,—exemplified, as Mr. 
Holmes points out, not in sharing the 
profits of industry with the workers; 
not in constantly increased wages in 
which employers bend to the will of 
arbitrary demands of employes; nor by 
the arbitrary declaration of bonuses by 
employers as incentive to greater effort, 
but by a constructive policy whereby the 
worker is recognized as a human entity, 
and educated to his individual place in 
the big scheme of life. This means, in 
short, a policy in which the worker is 
made to realize his responsibility to him- 
self, his fellow workmen and his em- 


im tie 


ployer—through assuming his share of 
responsibility for indolence, indiffer- 
ence, restriction of output and poor 


workmanship—made to know that he is 
worthy of his hire, that he must first 
it before he can enjoy the compen- 
sation of his labors. And lastly, he is 
given an opportunity for self-expression 
wherein he is permitted freedom in the 
ways in which his energy should be ap- 


Economic Education 
he basis from which such a policy 
be approached,” says Mr. Holmes, 

‘is first through the economic educa- 
on of the workers, wherein the¢ 


em- 
ployer puts all his cards on the table, 
explains his own problems and _ diff- 
C and the conditions he is com- 
pell to meet and overcome The 
workers are then led to realize their 


part in the structure in relation to the 
ic whole. It must be an open- 
and-above-board proposition or else the 


will continue to reason, as he 
the past, that his employers are 
iis natural opponents and the cards are 
( tacked against him. Once shown 

llacy of this reasoning, it is my 
ex] nce that the worker is quick to 
1 and assume his own full share 
ponsibility. 


case that illustrates my point,” 


Mr Imes said, “ occurred in a large 
tex mill wherein the Industrial Rela- 
tions Service had been asked to install 


Efforts of Industrial Relations Serv- 


ice to Restore Industrial Harmony 


the ‘Square Deal Policy. The man- 
agement had been having constant diffi- 
culties with its workers. The I. W. W. 
were strongly entrenched in the town 
and this destructive element kept the 
workers in a constant fF turmoil 


State of 





GEORGE E 


HOLMES 


in which strikes were of 
currence. 

“The management of the plant in 
question, after repeated efforts at ar 
riving at some sort of solution for 
themselves, turned to us as a last resort. 
A strike was even then imminent. It 
was a difficult situation to handle. 

“We went into the plant, however, 
and at a general meeting attended by 
every one of the 1,500 workers in the 
plant, as well as the executive heads, 
we presented the ‘Square Deal’ plan 
We told them just exactly what it 
meant, how it would function and what 
results to expect, but made no promises 
‘We put it distinctly up to the workers 
75 per cent. of whom were females— 
that if they themselves agreed to it, 
they must make it valuable. They were 
shown that they must conform 
lutely to the principles set forth in the 
“Square Deal Policy’ if they were to 
achieve anything for themselves or for 
the management. We would act only 
as an open book in which they could 
read of the accomplishments of other 
workers and we would have no deciding 
what they proposed doing 
They were shown, too, their responsi- 
bility not only to themselves but to each 
other and the relation in which 
stood to the management. It was em- 
phasized that all their interests were 
inseparably interwoven and _ that 
greatest good must eventually come 
through co-operation with every other 
agency within the organization. 

“The plan was accepted by the 
workers and the _ legislative body 
formed. Five days after the presenta- 
tion had been made, however, and be- 
fore the workers’ committees had been 
appointed, one of the departments of 
the plant, composed wholly of foreigners, 
only one of whom could speak or under- 
stand English, made an arbitrary de- 


frequent oc- 


abso- 


voice in 


they 


their 


which 
Their 


mand upon the management was 


1 S fnlCliment — 
impossible of fulfillment. alter 


native was that unless the demands 
were met at once, a strike would be 
called. They struck without giving 


the other workers an 
hear their grievance, 
the 1,500 

Appealed to Workers 


‘Although the plan had been ac 
cepted by the workers, it had not yet 


opportunity to 
45 employes out of 


been put in operation, and could hardly 
be fully understood. We _ had 
however, that if the situation 
was explained to the rest of the em- 
ployes, and their sense of fairness ap- 
pealed to, the difficulty would be over- 
come. A meeting of the legislature, the 
workers’ body, was called, and the story 
told them in all its particulars. We told 
them that it was now their opportunity 
to show whether they believed in the 
plan or not, and that the management 


conh- 
dence, 


left the matter entirely in their hands 
for adjustment. 
“The unfairness of these wilful few 


who to satisfy their own selfish inter- 
ests were willing to sacrifice the well 
being of their fellow workers 
the meeting to indignation. 
clear understanding of the 
volved, discussion was begun. 
the workers 


roused 
With a 
points in- 
One of 
and demanded that 
every one of the employes in the de 
partment making the demands be sum 
marily discharged. This was drastic 
action, however, and another represen- 
tative worker, realizing this, addressed 
the meeting and recommended patience 
and urged that inasmuch as those mak- 
ing the demands could not speak Eng- 
lish and were, therefore, incapable of 
understanding what the “Square Deal 
Policy” meant, as he believed, a com- 
mittee should be appointed who could 
speak their language, to go to the homes 
of the recalcitrant workers and explain 
just what was being aimed at. The re- 
sult was that all were at work the fol- 
lowing morning, with the exception of 
the agitator, whom they had refused to 
reinstate. 


arose 


“Today that plant is operating for 
the first time in months in complete 
harmony. Labor troubles are a thing 
of the past. The workers are happy 


and contented, the I. W. W 
driven out, and ever 
more than ever 


has been 


yone 1S 
The 


resulted in 


earning 
loyalty of 
reduced 


be tore 
the workers has 


operating and production costs. Labor 
turnover, which under the old system 
was appalling, has been practically elim 
inated. The earnings of the workers 
are not regulated by any arbitrary 
standards set up by themselves or theit 
employers, but are being constantly in 
creased by actual cash dividends earned 
by themselves on the savings resulting 
from their co-operation. They split 
50-50 with the management on all re- 
ductions they effect in the cost of pro- 


duction 
orn . : 
To illustrate another instance, there 


was a large shoe manufacturing plant 
in New England, employing several 


thousand workers, the management of 
which placed their problems before us 
not many months ago. They, too, had 
been meeting constant labor difficulties. 
It seemed impossible to satisfy the de- 
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mands of the workers Their labor 
turnover had been a constant source of 
worriment; operating 1 production 
costs were prohibitive; production was 
curtailed; the product was suffering 
through the carelessness of worker 
who had no interest in what they were 
doing It was imperative that some 
action be taken to reach an adjustment. 

“After surveying the situation we 
were positive that the chief disturbing 
element in the whole ,rganization was 
a big, active, quick-witted and _ intelli- 
gent Irishman. All trouble in the plant 
seemed to emanate from him We 


that if 
be accomplished in that 


knew anything lasting was to 
plant he would 
reckoned with. He was the 
spot in the whole organization. 
was a psychology 
He was actu- 
ated by one of two motives 
was a 


have to be 
energy 
“lt 


more than anything else. 


question of 


Either he 


common disturber, or he was 


thinking wrong, striving for self-ex- 
pression and chafing under the inability 
to give his individuality sufficient elbow 
room. We thought, however, that we 


could rely upon his 


fairness 
and decided to make use of his energy 
into the 


sense of 


if possible, by 
proper channels, 


directing it 


“He was elected to the Legislature 
to represent his department. 
‘The management realized he was a 


favorite with the other employes and 
felt would receive their 
support for the presidency of this body. 
This was a cause of considerable alarm 
on their part as they were fearful that 
he would misuse the power that would 
be thus placed in his hands. 

“We 


this point, and explained our objective. 


confident he 


reassured them, however, on 


“ He received the nomination and was 
duly elected. 


Fighting the Company’s Fight 
“T would like to give you his own 
words on his 


acceptance of the posi- 


tion: ‘When the company let me get 


the election as representative 
this body, I 
‘kidding me,’ but 


didn’t try to 


from my 
department, to thought 
when they 


el cti ym aS 


they wert 
prevent my 
president of it, I knew they couldn't be 
They must believe in a “ Square Deal” 
if they will put all this power in my 
to you fellow 


hands, and I want to say 


1 
workers, that anyone who wants to give 
Deal” is 
I have 


in my hand here 


me a ‘‘ Square 


going to get 


one in return, if anything to do 


(dis- 
slip of paper), a demand for a 


25 per cent 


with it. I have 
playing a 
increase in my department 


(he slowly tore the 


bits) 


slip ot paper to 


and I am until 


willing to wait 


this plan gets going so its committee 


can have a chance to investigate our 
rate before putting it in. 

“ This now fighting the 
pany’s fight because he is to the 
fact that they want to do all they can 
to co-operate with their employes if the 
employes will but meet them half way 


“The plant in question is now oper- 


man is com- 


1? 
: sold 


ating at a hundred per cent. capacity, 
and so successful has the plan resulted 


(Continued on page 351) 
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The Employment System in the Textile Industry 


so more we study the history ot 
industrial development the greater 
becomes the conviction that the present 

tory labor conditions are pri- 
marily due to the employment system 
itself ther words, the system is, 
and has radically un- 
therefore essentially un- 


economi ; ially 


been, 
scienti 
when applied to 


largé industrial employes. 
In 
demon 
textile 
employment 
ustries of this 
England 
entitled 
Century,” 


growth of this 


is from 
exhaust work 
the XVIIIth 


gin and 


ive 


ws that during 


hteenth 


the first half 
century all cotton 
yarn was spun in single threads by the 
hand in countless farmhouses over 
England; that the invention of the fly 
shuttle 1738 by doubled 
the rapidity of the process of weaving 

Hargreaves spinning 


that 
Jenny ena spinner to 
1 eight 


Kay il 


1t 
OUT 


led a 


aneously 


single oper- 

and 
thus spin at once than a hundred 
threads of tton; that the subsequent 
Arkwright final'y estab- 
lished the cotton spinning machine as a 
great instrument in manufacture 


ate sim spindles 


more 


inventions ot 


Development of Factory System 


[he invention of the power loom did 
for weaving the 
did for spinning, and 
ton cloth practically 
handmade fabri 


what spinning jenny 


thenceforth cot- 
ceased to be a 

The natural consequence of this was 
to change the whole status of 
employed in the textile industry 
factory system took the place of do- 
mestic manufacturing 

Lecky 
dently 


those 


The 


on to show that, co-inci- 
this change, the status of 
the ultural laborer also changed. 
The consolidation of small farms 
brought the elimination of the 
small peasant farmers and drove many 
of them to the factory 

The worker 
hims i 


goes 
with 
agri 


about 


no Ik worked by 
but 
working 


ind constantly 


mger 


own became 


home, 
part of a large group 
their hi 


from plac 


outside 
shifting 
earch of better 
wages and conditions of work Of 
course tl change did not take 
place umerous disturbances 
and riot ibor naturally 
that tl substitution ¢ 

machinery for hand work 
of emp] 


i believe d 
f labor saving 
spelled loss 
—pPe ne rrath 
irned i1tS wrath 


responsible 


ovment 


and 


on the inventors who were 


for the substit 
Lecky 


of the flying 


ution 


states that 


Kav, 


huttle, was s 


the 
persecuted 
that he was obliged to leave England: 
Harere 
the 
and he was 
A lars 
destr ve d 


inventor 


ive’s house 


moh 


was broken open by 


machines 


bliged 


his were destroved 


tlee for 


is life. 


Arkwricht 


was 


Inventions Increased Jobs 
Yet there is no doubt that their 
ventions la men 
dous increase in the emplovment of cot 
ton Ww | 


in 


‘ 
iated that, where 


®* Sta 


Life 
Insuran¢ 


Expert Discussion of Uneconomic Elements—Ex- 


planation of Contracting Operating Unit Plan 


By Preble 


as at the beginning of the reign ot 
Ill the number ot em 
ployed in England in the cotton manu 
facture amounted to above 40,000, it 
had increased in 1785 to 80,000, and by 
1831 had reached 833,000; then, 
of course, these figures have expanded 
enormously, 

It must be remembered that the 40, 
000 workers in cotton manufacture at 
the beginning of the reign of George 
[II consisted of hand spinners and hand 
loom weavers scattered over the length 
and breadth of England, working in 
their own homes, which were farm 
houses cottages. These 


George those 


since 


and village 
workers were paid by the yard or piece, 
as the case might be; their hours and 
conditions of labor were substantially 
under their own control. 


Changes Made by Machinery 


The introduction of 
changed all this. To quote again from 
Lecky: “Human progress, however, 
rarely means more than a surplus of 
advantages and the evils 
that the sudden growth 
of manufactures were very great. 

In spite of the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the inventions in manufac- 
tures succeeded one another, it was 
some years the factory system 
obtained a complete ascendancy, and 
each stage of its triumphant march was 
marked by the ruin of industrious men. 
Not only the manufactures pursued in 
the farmhouse, but also those upon a 
somewhat larger scale pursued in the 
towns, were destroyed. ... The wool- 
en manufacture in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was carried on by great numbers 
of small masters in their own houses. 
They usually employed about ten jour- 
neymen who 
bound to long contracts, 


machinery 


over evils, 


accompanied 


be f« re 


and apprentices, were 
who 
and who 


under his imme- 


them by 
boarded in the master’s house 
worked with 
diate superinten 

As late as 
3,500 of these 


tablishments 


1 


him and 
lence.” 
1806 there were at least 


hand loom weaving es- 
in Leeds and its neighbor- 
hood alone, and they for a time mat 
tained competition 
the act i¢ ul the 


large 


a desperate against 


latter with its 
machinery and 
its subdivision of labor drove 


} 
them out of bu 


capital, its costly 
soon 
siness 

Here, then, we have the genesis of 
the modern , 
the textile industry. A 


( alled 


istence 1n 


system of employment in 
species of so 
1 = ” 
Slavery 
a. 

which 


nomic tactors of 


‘ white sprang into ex 
all the 
regular 
stability in 
the latter master, 

without that assurance of a liveli 
hood protection in old age which 


the ystem gives to the slave 


were uneco- 
slave 


labor 


labor, 
with: ut power 


which 


secures to the 


Basic Defects 
While it is 


points 


Considered 


to dav, as Lecky 
under the excellent 


gemet 1 disciplit 


trie 
out, 
man i" prevailing in 
many 
ind 


} 


indard of comfort 
een attained which 
ind high 


opportunities for 


factories, ~ SI 
well 


evond praise, 


wages 
ymbined 


Tucker* 


improvement and saving have raised the 
level of civilization in the operating class 
above that of the eighteenth century,” 
nevertheless, the basic-defects of the in 
dustrial employment system still remain. 
These defects are inherent in the sys- 
tem itself and can be eradicated only 
by a complete change in the basic prin- 
ciples upon which it functions. 

hat the remedy does not lie in Gov- 
ernment regulation of industry is shown 
by the results of many attempts in that 
direction made the British Govern- 
ment. Indeed, Statutes of England 
teem with laws regulating not only the 
conduct of its subjects, but their dress, 
eating and mode of lite 


by 
the 


manners, 


Early English Laws 


In the eighteenth century, the law of 
Elizabeth determining the conditions 
of industry was still in force. This fa- 
mous law provided that “no one could 
lawfully exercise art, mystery or 
manual occupation without having 
served in it at least seven years as an 
apprentice; that no one should be bound 
as an apprentice who was not under 
twenty-one years, and whose parents 
did not possess a certain fortune; that 
every master who had three apprentices 
must keep journeyman, and for 
every other apprentice above three, one 
other journeyman; that no one should 
be engaged as a servant or journeyman 
for less than a year; that the hours of 
work should be twelve in summer, and 
from dawn to night in winter; and 
finally, that wages should be assessed 
by the year by the justice of the peace 
or town magistrate, who were also di- 
rected to settle all disputes between 
master and apprentices.” 

Under James I another law was 
passed, extending the power of the jus- 
tices and the town magistrates to deter 
mine the wages of all kinds of laborers 
and workmen. The woolen industry 
was regulated by earlier statutes in ad 
dition to the Acts of Elizabeth and 
James I. About the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, however, the 
workers complained that the 
refused to fix the rate of wages 
law required, and 
and riots in 1756 an 
was 


any 


one 


woolen 
justices 
as the 
strike S 


arliament 


after some 
Act of P 
ordering the 
' ? 
settle yearly the rates of 
woolen manufacture 


passed, justices to 


wages in the 


Settlements for Long Periods 


The tendency of all these laws was to 
restrict production, and while the work- 
er was ostensibly benefited by having 
his rate of pay settled for long periods, 
and his hours of work regulated by law, 
fact was that seemed to 
have been easily evaded by their employ- 


wake 


the laws 


the 

ers, So far as 

work were con 
Of e¢ 


rates and hours of 
‘erned 
uurse, the in 


tactorv system pr 


the 
luced new conditions 
to which th« ld regulations 


troduction of 
were not 
f 6 fixing 
wages by justices of the peace became 


Lt 
hle 


niie- 
applicable 


brought 
friction between employer 


practically hsolete This 
much 


and emplove, 


of workers 


about 
combinations 
which in 


resulting in 


TASC waces, 


turn resulted in the enactment of s 
gent laws forbidding such combina 
Such laws were manifestly unfa 
the workers, so long as the empk 
were at liberty to combine to de 
wages. 

The tendency to regulate indust 
legislation reached a point where 
profits were regulated by law, and 
omists, like Adam Smith, began t: 
out the economic fallacies of suc! 
islation 


Victims of Early Theories 

Smith was strongly opposed to 
ernment interference with ind 
either in the form of restriction 
the form of encouragement. Wh 
think of Adam Smith's 
ories as to free trade and prot 
one admit the soundness 
arguments regarding Government 
lation of production. The doctrir 
long held by the English trade wm 
to the effect that restriction of 
power necessarily inures to the | 
of the worker and makes for a h 
wage scale, never had the strong 
port from labor in this country tl 
had in England. Nevertheless, 
had its influence in the attitude o 
labor unions towards developing 
efficiency of the individual worker 
the consequent speeding up of his 
ductive capacity. 

The fact of the matter is that 
employers and employes are victin 
a system which has led to a false 
ception on both sides as to thé 
nomic principles that should gov 
modern industrial production 

We have seen how, in England, the 
employment system in textile m 
facture was radically changed in the 
latter half of the eighteenth centur 
by the introduction of machinery and 
the factory system. Even under 
old apprentice and journeyman systen 
in the wool and silk industries, th 
much friction between emp! 
and employed, and the Government was 
called upon to 
harmony 


one may 


must 


was 


repeatedly interve! 


restore 


Trial of Apprentice System 
The 


system 


old apprentice and journe 
had one advantage 
system, in that both 
and employed were protected by 
term contracts, which tended to stal 
the relations between the two, and 
vent that great evil of modern indu 
excessive labor turnover. WI 
the factory system, wit! 
groups of operatives, was su 
for the old system, this econ 
e disappeared from industry 
friction between employer and ¢ 
became still more acute. | 
the merging of the individual emp! 
into the corporation employer, h 
this friction was held in 
r less, by the pleasant pers 
relations which existed in mar 
stances between the individual em} 
and his 1 
The gradual absorption of the 


industry by made 


over 


present 


emp! 


nowever, 


plove 


ever, 


operatives 


corporations, 
larg 
the enormous ineré 
- of operatives employe 


amounts of captt 


troved even this savir 
ture. The counter-organizing 
unions the inevitable resul 
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‘The actual initiation of textile research in this country, as well as the 
stimulation of definite, practical interest in the subject, are quite as direct 
results of the World War as is the movement to improve relations between 
employers and employes. Both were the fruit of efforts to speed up pro- 
duction of war supplies to maximum effective limits. 

Complete scientific and practical knowledge of the raw materials, processes 
and products of any industry is just as essential to the attainment of max- 
imum productive result as is a contented and efficient force of operatives. 
During the war the ablest authorities in the country on such subjects were 
volunteers in the Government’s army of production engineers, and the op- 
portunity thus afforded for cooperative effort with leaders of industry and 
labor not only resulted in the development of new and more effective manu- 
facturing methods, and in vastly improving industrial relations, but stimu- 
lated thought and interest along the same lines among those associated with 
them in war work and among large numbers of manufacturers engaged upon 
war work. 

The influence exerted upon the textile industry by the demonstration in 
war work of the possibilities and advantages of systematic research was more 
pronounced than its effect upon several of the other leading industries, be- 
cause of the relatively slight attention that the subject had been given pre- 
viously by textile manufacturers. The electrical, steel, paper and leather in- 
dustries, for instance, had been engaged for a long period in more or less 
exhaustive research of an individual or cooperative character, and the war 


simply stimulated these efforts. To certain branches of the textile industry, 


however, particularly cotton manufacturers, it was a revelation of new and 
vitally important possibilities, and it is hardly surprising that certain cotton 
manufacturers who were in closest touch with these accomplishments should 
have been quick to undertake systematic research work in a practical manner. 
The organization of both The Textile Research Company and The Cotton 
Research Company, of Boston, can be traced directly to these war-time 
experiences. 

The systematic research conducted by Government departments, in con- 
junction with manufacturers, in the development of cotton airplane and 
balloon fabrics, and that was reviewed in some detail in last year’s Annual 
Review Number by E. D. Walen, formerly Chief of Textiles, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, and now manager of The Textile Research Co., was in itself 
such a remarkable demonstration of the possibilities of research work as 


Research in the 


to convince any but the most biased unbeliever. That cotton would make 
an airplane cloth supericr to linen was a surprise to most manufacturers 
and particularly to the British air service, which had clung to flax; but 
even more surprising to most practical textile men was the demonstrated 
inferiority of silk to both cotton and flax for such purposes, owing to its 
low fatigue factor. These are only a few of the important results of these 
particular researches, but it is with the effect, and not the details, that we 
are now concerned, and one of the most significant results is the inaugura- 
tion, by the two companies mentioned, of research on a practical and perma- 
nent basis, and the efforts that are now being made by committees of the 
National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers, and their constituent 
bodies, the National and American associations of cotton manufacturers, in 
cooperation with the National Research Council, to organize research for 
the cotton industry in a thorough and systematic manner. 

These committees are all working toward a well rounded plan of research 
work, of both a fundamental and special character, to be co-ordinated in the 
cotton industry through the Cotton Research Association, and with all other 
industrial research through the National Research Council. They recognize 
that an essential preliminary to effective work is the collection of available 
literature and experimental data, a detailed inventory of available research 
facilities in this country, and the development of a well-rounded program, 
particularly for fundamental research. It is of special importance that each 
of the committees has recorded its belief that individual and co-operative 
effort by manufacturers as distinguished from the government-subsidized 
plans of Great Britain and other foreign countries, is to be preferred in 
this democratic country, thus keeping it free from political influence, govern- 
ment restrictions and the domination of any large industrial group. The 
really important feature of cotton research work in this country is the con- 
siderable number of textile and allied companies that have already instituted 
such work. 

It must be clearly understood by manufacturers that the only radically 
new feature of proposed research work is its organized and systematic char- 
acter, and the dawning realization of the vital need of fundamental research 
on fibres and textile processes. The development of the machinery and 
processes of textile manufacturing, as well as those of any other industry, 
has been the result of research work conducted under the 


most difficult 


conditions. 
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Developments and ‘Tendencies in Research Work 


nite meaning to each individual who 
s or uses it. It can be formally de- 
ined, but the definition will have little 
weight with one whose own particular 
ew does not agree with it, and adds 
nothing to the discussion for one who 
with it. For the time being 
then we will avoid anything like a dic- 
definition. 

rch is rated all the way from a 
waste of money to the salvation of a 
s, according to the prejudices or 
the parties concerned 
attempt to show its value from 
lehnite examples of its use and appre- 
‘lat and by results already obtained, 


| YHE word research has a fairly defi- 


eS agree 


neces of 


tather than from considerations of a 
mor eneral nature. 
R rch at once suggests the appli- 


of science to industry. This has 
r “highbrow” sound, but when 
n back to the old definition, “‘sci 
organized common sense,” we 
ught right down to hardpan, 
far as it concerns most of us 
function of brains and common 
ore than of anything else. 


No One Best Method 
tive research supposedly fol- 
scientific methods, and_ prob- 
loes, but the ordinary researcher 


stop to think much about that. 


Need of Appreciation of Technical Problems 
of Research 


—Benefits 


Are 


By Charles Goldthwait 


He merely goes at his work in some 
systematic way and keeps careful rec- 
ords of failures as well as successes. 
This is the keynote to final success and 
apparently no method 

best. 


When 


is necessarily the 


Edison 


wanted to find a 


ma- 


Self-Evident 


terial for a lamp filament he made a 


systematic attempt to test by 


actual trial 


A | ST TR 
mathematical analysis before 
single part. 
separated 
tbly be 


making a 
The two methods are widely 
The latter would prob- 
considered the more scientific, 
sut each inventor by following his own 
svstem arrived at a successful result 

Research in textiles has not gone far 


every type of fiber in the world that , scvenctt Mino. 4 . . 
? . Vhen we consider the age and size of 
might possibly answer his purpose os : 
* pr - d bie I * the industry, and it cannot go far until 
M hen gers eer oped ‘ort Ta the man who pulls the puckering string 
turbine is Ss to > I ( t - 1 
sesh - 1: a ggg ‘ful around the top of the money bag backs 
every curve and dimension by caretul i+ yy Why should he spend his good 
- _ money on laboratories and their per- 








sonnel when his mill is giving the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend? He has got to 


| be shown that the mill can be reason- 
| . - 
| ably, if not almost certainly, expected 
| to yield a bigger dividend by the aid 
of the new institution 
Research Must Pay Profit 
Striking examples of profits from re- 


common, If 
they were the subject would not require 


search in textiles are not 


discussion. We must therefore look 
to other industries for the fruits of 
this class of work, remembering that 


when science has been applied to any 
industry there has always been the ob- 
jection that while it might be all right 


for the other fellow it did not apply 
RESEARCH BUILDING OF WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING ( IN out- to this particular kind of work ] 
SKIRTS OF EAST PITTSBURGH, PA Two of the most striking examples in 
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cial re 
tioned 
search 
developed 
it must pay. 


Work of Two Associations 


To come neare! ] nm to 
we have a 
less known but very striking 
Laundryowrers’ National 
maintains a engineering d¢ 
partment which is actively 
the study of laundry problems, 
of which are of a research nature 
are apparently not devising or 
to discover any new or startling 
tionary methods of cleaning soiled gar 
ments. Their research men began by 
studying the effects of our old friends 
of the textile industry, soda, bleach, 
etc., on clothing 


extiles 
that is 
The 


Association 


research enterpriss 


still 


chemical 
engaged 
many 
They 
trying 
] 


1 1 
revoiu 


While somebody with 
the General Electric may have branched 
off into the problem of what atoms 
and molecules are made of, the laundry 
researcher was counting the number of 
times that a collar c 
laundry before the 
off of it, and trying to 
make 
being overtaken 
A large cot 
a laboraton 
though w 
The 
ing establis tunately 
situated, and it pretty safe to as 
sume tha v are getting some quite 
tangible benefits from what thev are 
putting 
search as 
it, must pay 


The washing rt is as 
the textile ind vy and it 
very strange when a ri study of 
the problems of laundering have proved 
of value in th ld and relatively simple 
process, if Me il 
the far more 
manu facturi! themselves 
would not be proportionately fruitful. 

The final arch or- 
ganization, wl ms t me be- 


tween the 


uld be sent to the 
scrubbed 
how to 


be fore 
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figure 
more 


fate, 


it go a times 
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owner relatively sma 
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ments of industry, is the 
scientific sectior the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ ‘ssociation of th United 
States I ms have 
been res¢ arch con- 
ducted necessary Instead of 
laundry reports on 
various phases paint manufacturing 
This does t mean 
manufacture some 
method or s] 1t that he 
makes it availa 
but rather that problems 
most factories can be 
cymprehensive way and 
data on materials, 
analysis or what not made available to 
all in the Association who are 
ested TI e most 
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practice 
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all along the line and 
individuals’ time and 
worry from trying to handle troubles 
neither time, 
special 
een at 
a number of 
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necessar\ 
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research applied 


ferent as electric 


and see 
to lines as widely dif- 
lights and motors, 
cameras and printing out paper, manu- 
facture of paint and varnish, and clean- 
ing of everything from white collars tu 
ariegated silk shirts. He 
a “ wise individual who can declare 
without an extensive trial that research 
conducted on the same broad lines will 
not pay in textiles 


en can go out 


is certainly 


A Broad View of Research 


Let us indicate a little more definitely 
some of the things that might be done. 
In the first place it does not seem 
necessary to limit the idea of research 
too closely to what might be covered 
by a technical definition. In general it 
means finding out something new. As 
far as the individual manufacturer is 
concerned it means finding out some- 
thing new to him and that is what he 
is interested in. Whether it would be 

research by the scientific 
whether the results are abso- 
lutely new should not worry us at this 
of the game 


Footing up last month’s sales on a 
adding machine is not research. 
Trying to find out in advance the suit- 
ability of a strain of cotton for 
certain counts of yarn by observing the 
average lengths, diameters and number 
of twists in the individual fibers, and 
noting their connection with the manu- 
facturing properties, would be research. 
The application of scientific manage- 
ment in a textile mill might involve con- 
siderable investigation that 
be considered research 
amount that would 
the writer 
determine 


considered 
world or 


Stage 
new 


new 


would not 
and a large 
As a final example, 
some time ago to 
suitability of different 
classes of for flax tow. 
This like a problem, 
but it has developed into what is prac- 
tically routine, 
colors as appear on 
through a 


started 
the 
dves rough 


research 


sounds 
laboratory 
they 


series of 


putting new 
the market 
standard tests. 


Each of the problems mentioned is 


finding out or something 
However, the first is not research, 
and the last i 
For our purpose almost 
any real problem involving the technical 


. e 
1ci¢ ot 


developing 
new 
the second is, two are in- 
determinate 
manufact 


uring is research 


Status of Textile Industry 


] 


ot course been 


applied 


a certain ex 


tr 


les to 
confess that most of 
development from former prim 
has been brought about 
gradual growth by rule of thumb 
methods. Mechanical and chemical proc- 


esses nave 


as i 


been handed down for many 


Progress slowly appeared here 


years 
and there, due largely to crude experi- 
ments in which the various factors con- 
-erned were not well understood. This 
has gone along with a continual accel- 
eration until with the present influx of 
technically trained men into the operat- 
ing and executive departments of all 


1 


classes of mills, as well as into manu- 
facturing of machinery and _ supplies, 
still more rapid progress is to be ex- 
pected; but the fullest results cannot be 
realized in this way alone 


Great credit is due many of the pio- 
neers for their conceptions of power 
looms, spinning machinery and other 
fundamental equipment, and _ perhaps 
equally great for many of the improve- 
ments that have followed later, even 
though developed by purely empirical 
methods. It is truly remarkable when 
we realize that this has all taken place 
in the fundamental knowl- 

le materials and of the 
f many chemical reactions and 
forces on them. 


absence of 


edge of 


1g texti 
effects ¢ 
phy sical 
Bleaching and Dyeing Processes 


The chemicals used in cotton bleaching 
are essentially the same as used since 
the days when wood ashes, buttermilk 
and green fields and sunlight were the 
principal reagents for the process. The 
modern caustic, chemic and sour, came 
into use and our present bleaching 
methods are the survival of many ex- 
periments with lime, soda, caustic and 
potash; chemic in its various forms; 
acetic, hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
as well as many other materials. The 
factors of time and temperature of 
treatment, and strengths of various 
liquors have also been decided in much 
the same way. 

In spite of all the mill and laboratory 
work there is an astonishing lack of 
knowledge about the fundamental effects 
of bleaching materials on cotton and its 
impurities. Every cotton finisher has 
seen oxycellulose, perhaps to his sor- 
row. The bleacher has a general idea 
how to avoid it, but wouldn’t it be 
worth while to know what it is? We 
have theories at present, but we do not 
know the chemical nature of the mate- 
rial. If we did know some quite un- 
expected method of avoiding it might 
be discovered. 

In another field, dyeing, research has 
profoundly affected the whole textile 
industry. All coal tar dyes are the re- 
sult of very extensive and highly scien- 
tific research by the color makers. In 
spite, however, of all the work done in 
their development and application there 
are many things that we do not under- 
stand that we use every day. Why do 
certain colors in an acid dyebath color 
wool and leave silk white, while others 
dye both fibers? The theory of dyeing 
would probably tell us that it is a phe- 
nomenon of selective absorption. This 
explanation that 
certain defects in cotton goods are due 
to oxycellulose. We can call it some- 
I do not know what it is 
he subject are still arguing 
about the nature of the dyeing process 
Not enough is about 
it t and 
main 


reply is similar to th 


thing, but we 
Students of t 


known 
conflicting 
agreement on 


venie rally 
views 
the 


o harmonize 


lead even 


issue 


A Field for Co-operative Work 


[his brings us at once to the point 
that there is probably in this country no 
laboratory or organization capable of 
attacking such a problem as the nature 
is too big for an individ- 
ual or any ordinary corporation because 
it would mean a great expenditure with- 
out an immediate or perhaps even an 
ultimate large enough return to a single 
investigator. If, however, the textile 
industry as a whole could take up and 
finance the matter the burden on any 
one mill or group of mills would be light 
and the benefit to all would no doubt 
repay the expense. No one can predict 
the valuable developments that might 
follow the actual understanding of why 
fibers attract dyestuffs. It is reasonable 
to expect definite practical returns and 


11¢ 
of dyeing. It 
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is certainly no more than good cor 
sense to try to find out. 


A somewhat similar problem wa 
cussed at a recent meeting of th 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Industry. This live organizati 
considered the problem of fw 
mold growths in pulp. 
source were said to amount to $5 
or more annually, and practical] 
ing was known until very recent 
the cause and prevention of the 
The question of raising $20,000 
tending this research was discuss 
among other things it was sugges! 
a thorough investigation might 
ten times that amount. Obvious 
problem is beyond any single 1 
corporation, but if financed by 
hundred mills each would realize 
return on its investment. The 
of such a problem by a group « 
would benefit each one, and w 
would not increase the profit of o1 
the other, or change their com; 
relations, it would relieve the per 
of each plant of much nerve-r 
trouble and worry. It is probal 
many vexing problems in cottor 
and silk can be solved in a simila 


Losses fri 


Individual vs. Co-operative Research 


Whether individual or co-operati 
search is best for the textile interests is 
a question too large to try to settle here. 
A strong point that will doubtless be 
raised against co-operative efforts is the 
commonly accepted idea that what will 
work in one mill will not work in an- 
other of the same kind. Even thougt 
every other condition may be the same, 
the weather man may give one localitya 
different humidity from another and so 
throw a wrench into the works and re- 
sults not be the same. Research, already 
applied, is, however, helping us out 
this particular source of variations 

There seem to be more variables and 
exceptions in handling textiles th 
almost any other line of work. 
the results of the ordinary mill la 
tory are often looked upon with 
picion but it is no more wonder that 
the laboratory may fail to check with 
the mill in some cases than that 
plants fail to give the same result 
under apparently the same conditions, 
The unaccountable irregularity may 
due somewhat to the fact that th 
material, the fiber, varies in the natu 
but is supposed to go through 
the textile both mechanica 
and practically unchang¢ 
from its original condition aside fron 
the removal of foreign materials. | 
and other metals as a rule are i 
diately changed from the 
more easily controllable form 
ter, the comparatively pure met 
entirely different substance fron 
hemical compound as mined. Not 
with textiles, the thev 
upon in process better 
It should be 
study to at lea 
+} 


Lil 


State, 
pre cesses, 


chemical, 


ore 


( 
le Ss 
the 


are 


usual pe 


int of view. 
ble wit 


h sufficient 
duce the effects of variables i 
terials as well as to more close 
those of the 


n 
ly 
processes. 


Technical Problems Not 
ciated 


Fully Appre 


Closely connected with the 
appreciation of the real need 
search, and of the possible resu 
such work, and to a certain exte 
cause of it, is the similar fail ) 
understand the extent and diffict ot 
the technical problems in a mill by the 
management. Presumably the c 18 
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An Approach to Textile Fibre Research 


infrequently the question is asked 
what way can technologists at the 
present time be of the greatest use to 
<tile industry. There are so very 
ways in which’ experimental 
can be of use to this industry 
may be impossible to select from 
them that which is most useful. 
-an be no doubt, however, that all 





lines of investigation aimed to 
give uS a more exact knowledge of the 
ohysical and chemical properties of the 
jingle fibre are among the most import- 


nt. The reason for this is gradually 
ecoming very obvious. The single fibre 
s the element out of which the fabric is 
made. This element repeated untold 
millions of times is what gives us the 
fnal, completed structure. What the 
is to the building, the fibre is to 








Now, as a matter of fact, we do not 
ave any such accurate conception of 
the properties of the fibre as we have 
f the brick, and the main reason is that 
the fibre is so much smaller, To all in- 
‘ents and purposes it is a microscopic 
lement, and tends annually to be more 
nd more so on account of the demand 
or finer and finer yarns with which to 
nake finer and stronger fabrics. Take 
he textile industry through and 
hrough, there is not one person in thou- 
sands who has any very clear idea of 
the exact form and texture of the single 
bre, whether it be cotton, wool, silk, 
inen or what not. Even among textile 
xperts, i.e, among those who know 
most about such matters, the greater 
nd more proficient the expert the more 
readily will he admit that our knowledge 
long these lines is inadequate. It is not 
vhat it should be, nor what it could be. 





Not a Simple Element 


[he fibre is not a simple element. We 
ist not think of it as of a wire; that 
something of uniform size and of 
inform composition. It is something 
uch more like a long and exceedingly 
nder twig or withe, with its outer 
irk, inner bark, wood and pith. Not 
the fibre has bark, wood and pith, 
that may fairly 


lat 
it it has features 
likened to them, for it does have an 
uter, intermediate and axial part, and 
| these vary one from another in phys- 
and chemical properties ——in color, 
nsity, strength and chemical composi- 
n, and in many other ways. Then, as 
| these fibres are the result of growth, 
y are not uniform from end to end. 
igain they differ from a wire, 
physical and chemical properties 
little throughout its length. 


inimal that grows the wool, or 
s through a period of sickness 

in a weak point in the hair. 
our hair after a severe illness, 
ause, during that illness, the 
ng with the rest of the body, 
1 so poorly that it could not 
strong hair. Later on the 
at the weak points and we 
\ similar thing happens to 
nails, so that for weeks after 
illness there may be seen creep- 
ng u 1m the roots of the nail and 
tow ts tip, until it is finally worn 
it anyone can readily see to be 

and, as a matter of fact, 
aker wth, 


irc 1. 


vegetable fibres,—these vary, 
ll plant growth, roughly speak- 
e said to reflect the nature of 


The Importance of Exact Fibre Knowledge— 
Some Physical and Chemical Characteristics 


By D» 


f 





Dr. N. A. Cobb, the author of the accompanying article, is well known to 
> l . 5S 
many cotton manufacturers as the author of several papers on the cotton 


fiber that have been read before the National Association of Cotton 
In 1916 he was awarded the National 


facturers. 


Manu- 
Association medal for his 


paper on “Methods of Determining the Length of Cotton Staple and Illus- 


trations of Their Value.” 


He is associated with the Bureau of Plant Industry 


of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and is a recognized authority on 


fibers. 


Dr. Cobb emphasizes the importance of exact knowledge of the 


physical and chemical characteristics of fibers as an approach to textile 


research. 


He makes it plain that textile research that is not based upon such 
fundamental knowledge must always remain inexact. 


The fact that he treats 


his subject in a somewhat elementary manner must not be interpreted as a 
reflection upon individual manufacturers, but it is quite correct to regard it 
as a reflection upon the industry as a whole; few other great industries are 
so ignorant of the chemical and physical characteristics of their raw materials 


as is the textile industry. 


As Dr. Cobb says, “even among textile experts 
that is, among those who know most about such matters 


the greater and 


more proficient the expert, the more readily will he admit that our knowl- 


edge along these lines is inadequate. 


it could be.” 


It is not what it should be, nor what 


Some scientists may not agree with the emphasis placed by Dr. Cobb upon 
single fiber investigation, but they will agree that there are numerous prob- 
lems, involving the biological chemistry of textile fibers, that can be ade- 


quately solved in no other manner. 


Research of this nature is unquestion- 


ably necessary as an approach to the solution of many dyeing, bleaching and 


finishing problems. 


Whether single fiber research is as necessary or as ad- 


visable in the solution of problems having to do with the mechanical treat- 


ment of fibers is questionable. 


Even more questionable are some of Dr. 


Cobb’s statements and theories regarding the artificial humidifications of 


textile mills. 


However, these, and the theories that he advances regarding 


the possible basing of yarn structure upon fiber forms, are manifestedly ad- 
vanced for the purpose of stimulating interest in the practical possibilities 


of fiber research. 
accomplished its principal object. 





It is not 
the case of the vegetable 
fibre, to point out just how untoward 
conditions affect the fibre injuriously. | 
know of no instance in which climatic 
conditions give rise to a distinctly weak 
point in vegetable fibre, as described for 
wool and hair. There has been very lit- 
tle study of this matter, notwithstanding 
that it is one worthy of very careful 
attention, and the fact constitutes a very 
fine illustration of the numerous prob- 
lems awaiting solution, 


Possibility 


the season in which they grew. 


SO easy, in 


of Controlling Physical 
Characteristics 


It is well known that one of the im- 
portant spinning properties of cotton, its 
cling, depends to a very considerable 
degree on the fact that the fibre is flat- 
tish and twisted. These the 
fibre, first a few turns to the right, then 
a few turns to the left, arise during the 
ripening but just where and 
just how and in just what manner we 
do not know with any degree of exact- 
ness. It is sometimes said that the sea- 
son was too moist, or the season was 
too dry, and that for this reason the fibre 
failed to take on the proper degree of 
twist. These are opinions manifestly 
based upon general observation, rather 
than upon scientific experiments. 


twists in 


process, 


It would not be difficult to design ex- 
periments in the production of cotton in 
which the conditions of growth were 
varied in a definite manner; say, with 
reference to soil, temperature, moisture 
of the air, and water supply. A study 
of the fibre produced under various 
combinations of these conditions might 


If Dr. Cobb’s article is effective in doing this it will have 





clarify the 


situation and give us a much 
better notion of the factors that tend to 
increase the twist or spirality Such 


would have 
ant applications. 


knowledg«¢ several import- 


Chere is a consider- 
able amount of cotton grown under con- 
ditions that are more or less subject to 
control. If we knew the effect of these 
various conditions on the twist or spiral- 
ity we could alter them accordingly. 
Even where we have no control over the 
growing conditions it would be very im 
portant to the industry to be able to esti 


mate more accurately the effect of the 
current season. In this way we might 
be able to forecast to a certain degre« 


) 
the qualities of the coming crop. 


Fiber Problems Are Microscopic 


In our reasoning concerning these 
matters we always come back to the 
fact that the problems are essentially 
microscopic and here let it be said that 
we have not yet applied to fibres the 
‘areful examination and measurement 
that has been applied to many other 


things much less important. Take, as an 


example, one of the finer fibres, say that 
of long staple cotton. The dimensions 
of this fibre are such that the common 
measuring stick of microscopy, the mi 


cron, the thousandth part of a millime 
ter, would have to be applied from one 
to two thousand 
diameter 


measure its 
A fair comparison would be 
the ratio of one inch to the dimensions 
of the largest redwood tree. Imagine 
being able to examine the cross-section 
of such a one would examine 
with the naked eye the cross-section of 
a huge log. The comparison is not alto- 


times to 


fibre as 


Ferne l il IOT, as De 
€ r¢ varies I I 
} } t { ] ‘ 
Structure throughou its diameter i 
manner more Or less comparadic with 


the way a log varies, with its outer at 


] 


inner bark and its various ri of we 


and its pitch 


Hygroscopic Qualities of Cotton 


the hygroscopic quali 
again we 


In considering 


ties of fibre may advantag 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
ously take the cotton fibre as an exam 


ple. Under varying moisture conditions 
of the air yn takes in and 


moisture amount ot 


cott 
The 


contains has a perfectly 


2ives out 





mouiustur¢ it 
wonderful re 
lation to its spinning properties 
its tensile strength. 
very great moment, especially to th 
American textile industry. So far as 
cotton is concerned when it 
testing, it is a matter of paramount im 
portance. No surrounding 
such tests cause the experimenter great 
er concern than the humidity conditions 
They must be carefully recorded 
throughout the experiment and the more 
experienced the technologist or manu 
facturer is the more sure he is to admit 
that, in spite of all precautions, the hu 
midity conditions obtained are too sel 
dom satisfactory. 


and 
This is a matter « 


comes to 


conditions 


Unfortunately, the 
conditions in most of 


natural humidity 
our manufactur- 
ing towns devoted to the textile indus- 
tries are very variable. The natural, uni 
form humidity existing in certain parts 
of Great Britain and in some European 
textile manufacturing districts, condi 
tions eminently favorable to good spin 
ning, can hardly be duplicated in any of 
the cotton manufacturing 
the United States. Hence 
tificial has 
or less of a necessity in many 
mills if 


districts of 
the use of ar 
humidification become more 
American 
uniform conditions of 


are to be maintained. 


humidity 


Conditions Difficult to Control 


Cotton is very hygroscopic; its per 
centage of moisture can vary withit 
wide limits. More than this, it is ex 
ceedingly quick in its response to am 
change in the conditions of the at 
prosphere, more so probably than al 
most any other fibre Inasmuch as the 
spinning quality of cotton varies very 
materially with its moisture content, 
it follows that the machinery in Amer 
ican cotton mills needs unremitting at 
tention unless uniform humidit cal 
be established artificially. 

Difficult as is the humidity problen 
of the ordinar manufacturer, where 
the object is to turn out a_ certai 
amount of marketable product t 
even mor lificult in experimen 
work, where ddition to thi it 
the object, say to spin two different 
lots of cotton under identical condi 
tions on different days or in differ 
ent weeks Under such circumstances 
words almost fail to portray the full 


extent of the difficultice encountered 
in attempting to reach ideal results 
Unfortunately, natural humidity, 


that is, the humidity of the atmosphere 


too 
, 


due to ordinary climatic conditions, is 
different from any artificial humidity 
so far produced. If large masses of 
outside atmospheric air having a uni- 
form humidity, masses that may be 
measured literally in cubic miles, can 
be drawn upon and admitted freely 
to a mill, they give rise to spinning 


(Continued on page 421) 





The Research Department of a Modern Mi 


are many things which stamp 

the beginning of 1920 as the dawn 
hal year r the 

] nanufacture has 

quickening 


ve received 


Research 
becoming the 
ilt. of the 
yroblems_re- 
together with the 


proper growth which 


have brought to 


f the scientific 
need o! 
pos 
utilizing the 
shown 
equipment of 


the intensive 
cotton, 1tS exact 
d the means for 
gained in research, 1s 
nization and 
tton Research Company, Inc. 
| 


equipment of this new plant is 
and it will be in 


middle of 


completion 


ration about the February. 


The Company’s Executive Staff 


plant is located on the top floor 
building at 1020 Washington 

, Boston, and area of 
over 20,000 square teet It is the joint 


project of the 


new 


covers an 


engineering and man 
Lockwood, Greene & 
in cooperation with the organization 
the Pacific Mills Che 


which will employ from 


ouse ot 


organization, 


fteen to eigh 


1 ; 
een men, is separately incorporated un 


ler Massachusetts laws, and is managed 


the fol 


V i 


directorate consisting of 
wing officials 

F_S Mills, 
directors, S. Blanchard, 
i. 2 olby, of 
B. Greenough, of 
n Mills; A. R. Dickinson, 
r Mills, Moller, 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. en 
1 


Blanchard, Pacific 
resident 
Pacific 


Interna 

and Kenneth 

department 

per, tormeriy assistant 

nt of the New Bedford 

Corporation and 
Experimental 

rire X 


i 
Lake 


he 


Plans and Equipment of the Cotton Research Co.., 
Ine.—Practical Mill Problems That Are to Be Solved 


By A Member of the Stat 

The most marked difference between industrial research tendencies in this 
country and abroad is found in the disposition of British and German manu- 
facturers to lean heavily upon their governments for guidance and financial 
support, while here, in characteristic American fashion, the individual cor- 
poration is assuming the intiative, and is developing, financing and controll- 
ng its research plant and work. 

The new government subsidized research plan in Germany has not ad- 
vanced beyon dthe talking stage. The textile branches of the British govern- 
ment research scheme have only recently secured sufficient funds, and have 
yet to complete their organization and commence actual work, although it is 
over a year since the plan was launched. 

We have no such comprehensive plan of textile research in this country, 
nor has any markd interest been developed excepting among cotton manu- 
facturers. But, while group effort among the latter remains decidedly tenta- 
tive, two individual research corporations have been formed, one having had 
research in progress for some six months and the other having just completed 
its plant equipment. The former, the Textile Research Company, of Botson, 
is capitalized at $50,000, and will undertake researches and invsetigations for 
the trade. The Cotton Research Company, Inc., is capitalized at $100,000, 


and will confine its work to a group of associated mills having an aggregate 
of about 1,000,000 spindles. 


There are several other domestic cotton mill organizations that are well 
equipped for research, but, with the exception of those mentioned and the 
cotton and fabrie laboratory of the United States Rubber Co., they have done 
little real research work. The plans and equipment of the Cotton Research 
Company, Inc., which are the subject of this article, will probably give manu- 
facturers a better conception of the practical possibilities and benefits of 
research work than a volume of theorizing. 


the collection of information on their 
various problems, was asked to look into 
the whole matter carefully, and came to 
the conclusion that it would be well to such problems as the relative percentage 
have such a plant in some central local- of waste in various cottons; the break- 
The strength of yarns with different 
discon- twists and different grades of cotton; 
to the the best speeds, drafts and twists for 
various yarns from various grades of 
cotton; in fact, all problems which af 
fect the manufacture of cotton cloths. 
lhe second division is in the nature 
a clearing house to gather and ex- 


manufacturing 
chinery 
work 


on problems, and 
operation in the mills. The 


falling into this class refers to 


ma- 


ity, preferably near Boston re- ing 
h committec 


tinued, and the 


search was therefore 
work turned over 
new Cotton Research Company 
In connection with the organization 
of the Cotton Research Company, it is 
interest to note that the ownership of 


stock, which involves the proportionate 


et | 
Pa aaDI TT 5 on pote ae 
ee oe ee ’ 


‘ul " 


oF? 


rHE COTTON RESEARCH CO., IN¢ 


relative to 
the 
with 
the relative 
supplies and 
information 


‘-hange information mill 


divided among operation as, for example, experi 


(sreene 


Lockwood, ence of other cotton mills 


certain 


Ss under classes of 


machinery, or 
different mull 


CKW Crreene 


od, nerits of 


These mills operat over a equipment and exchange of 


dles and on the experience of existing mills 1 
Neither ot 


departments is supposed to 
mill 


} 


} 4} . 4 P 1 1 
y everything frot the the operation of their plants 
sheerest lawns 


Broad Scope of the Work 
As there 


aviest duck to the thes« cover 


general engineering problems such 
question con as plant layout, equipment necessary to 
tions of tl tton manufacture different 


cen . 
nuil Organization or 


has been some 


Re- classes of goods, 


Inc., a 


explana- work of 


lestions referred this acter 
yrder The 
divided into 


the 


be handled is in purpose in organizing such a 
| plant was that tests of all kinds in the 
problems of machine operation and in 


he running qualities of kinds 


1S really 
First 


1 
Making 


two 


sical 


xperimental 
NV tests ine 


C 
actual pl different 


and mixtures of cotton may be m 
carefully and as accurately as 
The results of all such tests 
made known to all of the mills 
two organizations. Where proble: 
best be studied in the Exper 
Plant, this will be done. If this 
practicable, however, the infor 
asked for will, if possible, be 

from other sources. The Cott 
search Company will receive ma 
turing and other problems whi 
best be studied in the Exper 
Plant, and will also serve as a 

house for information on proble: 
nected with the employes In 
tion on such problems as those 
to do with physical examinatio: 
nurseries, dispensaries, etc., 
sembled there from 
Questions concerning matters 

matters which cannot b 
erly studied in the Experimental 
will be taken up with authoritic 
are familiar with the above prob! 


p 


will 
outside 


sort, Or 


Applications for tests may be n 
the Cotton Research Company, 
any time by members of the afi 
organizations and will be atten 
as seems practicable and best t 
rectors with due regard to the 
interest of the stockholders. R 
of the results of all of the work 
Cotton Research Company, In 
from time to time be distributed 
the stockholders, so that they w 
available for the use of those connected 
with the associated organizations 


Problems for Tests and Researches 


\ few examples of the kinds of 
which may be made are as follow 

(a) Comparison of spinning qualities 
and waste content of various grades 
and varieties of cotton, grown in dif 
ferent sections of the cotton belt, and 
their adaptability for manufacture int 
various kinds of fabric to the best ad- 
vantage. Considerable attention is given 
to planting and breeding special va 
rieties of cottons by planters and 
planned to chart the cotton distri: 
record all available 
tained along this line 


informatio! 


(b) Blending or mixing cotton 
rious grades to secure uniform st! 

(c) Comparison of. spinning qu 
of cotton allowed to air for sever 
before running, against the sam: 
opened and run immediately 

(d) Effect work up to 
product from the use of vari 


on 


ot beaters, speeds and settings 
ing and opening machinery. 

Effect 
product of 


spe ( ds, 


on work 
various card 
settings, clothing, 
of laps and sliver. 


(e) up to 
atta 
drafts 


(f) Advantages and disadvant 


various methods of preparing th 
for the Various 
drafts, short fil 
pared remové 
omber. 


comber. 
amount of 
with long ones 
(g) Effect of 
quality of 


strength, even! 
made out 
more drawing processes. 

(h) The possibility of combi 
slubbing and intermediate proces 
inating one process of manufa 
roving 


yarns with 


(i) Changes in speeds nece 
produce equal quality of 


different grades of cotton. 


goe 
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;) Advantages 
0: rewinding filling. 

k) Determination of best twists to 
us for various classes of goods to se- 
cure best results relative to strength, 
ibility and finish required. 
|) Effect of various top and bottom 
settings in spinning. 
os m) Advantages and 
é, of self-weighted and 

rolls in spinning, 


and disadvantages 


disadvantages 
lever-weighted 


) Comparisons of running of work 
' finished product made from 
and double roving process num- 

up to 30's. 


Effect of various spindle speeds, 
ts and settings on production and 

strength of yarns. 

Comparison of warp and filling 
wind for warp purposes. 
Effect of tensions on beams at 
and in beam twisting. Study of 
of different mixtures of sizes. 


S r 


Effect of various angles of bob- 
or spools in twister creels. 5 

Effect of moisture and tempera- 
in cotton manufacture; amount of 
necessary to obtain best re- 
various departments. Fabric 
strengths vary as much as 17 per cent. 
jue to moisture changes 


dity 
sults in 


ted t) Fabric-strength testing to develop 
at a given cost 


{ esi 


These are only a few of the many 
ral roblems which will undoubtedly come 


rts ir solution 
Advantages and Benefits 


is believed 
ng the 
Experimental 
Lh 


great many 


that the following are 
advantages to be gained by 
Plant: 

will be practicable 
more 


to make a 
tests than could be 
regular mill without seri- 
es ously interfering with production and 
deal of the superin- 


In a 


great 
time. 


laking a 
ities tendent’s 


é The 


tests would be in charge of 
whose whole time would be 
on seeing that the tests were 


with great care and accuracy. 


dif a man 
spent 





ad- 3. The conditions in a small experi- 
mental plant would permit of greater 
and care than in a regular 
experiments would be free 
from the interference of the regular 
productive processes. But, though con- 

ns will be somewhat different 


accuracy 


n l, as 





RNER OF TESTING LABORATORY IN 


PLANT OF THI 





from those in a regular mill, it is felt 
that the experimental plant will pro- 
vide ideal conditions for comparative 
purposes. 

4. While the Cotton Research Com- 
pany will by no means take the place 
of tests run in the different mills, it 
will prevent a good deal of duplication 
of tests among the mills. It would 
render unnecessary many and 
will suggest to the mills other tests 
which might confirm the results ol 
tained in the experimental plant 


5. Even if only one test it 


tect 
tests, 


ten should 


show something of real value, it would 
probably be worth while to make th 
other nine tests in an _ experimental 
plant, though it could no afforded 
in a mill. 

6. Information as to cotton whicl 
was gained by the tests would un 
doubtedly save a great deal money 
which would enable cotton to be bought 
to far greater advantage 

7. Information regarding machinery 
problems is expected to save grt itly in 


the running of mills or in the erection 


of a new mill. 


The Equipment of the Plant 


In arranging the equipment of the 
research plant, care has been taken to 
duplicate mill conditions in all vital 
matters. For instance, the picking de 


partment has been partitioned off sep- 
arately, by fireproofed walls, and wire 
glass windows, as has likewise the card- 


ing, drawing and roving, from the spin 
ning, weaving and warping. In each of 
these departments humidity will be con 
trolled separately, for experimental pur- 
poses, to note results. The same thing 
is true of temperature records, if there 
is a desire to keep them. 

Power is transmitted electrically to 
conform with the arrangement, 
and individual drives have been used 
only when they assisted in carrying out 
this scheme. Otherwise group drives 
have worked out to best advantage 


abov e 


In selecting equipment, choice was 
not made because of any consideration 
except ability to influence delivery of 
this equipment at the required time. A 
mixed equipment is therefore used 
consists of the following: Picking ma 
chinery: One bale breaker with vertical 
opener; one two beater breaker and one 


and 
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single heater breaker; also one single 
beater finisher picker, one waste ma- 
chine, two section, for roving waste; 


one willow for cleaning picker and card 
waste, with dust 
placed on the roof. 
inability 


receiving 


This 


equipment 
due 


through con 


Was 
to go downward 
crete floors 

Subsequent to the picker 


the 


department 
‘ialized 


cotton experiments, 


equipment 1s somewhat spe 





is for reg 


with waste. In 


cards 





cards are used, two bre: 
finishers \ 
ment 1S 


use All 


two Gordon-Hay attacl 


so available for experimental 


equipment mentions 


There are two wet or drv twisters for 


assembling yarn into any desired size 
of cord, and one twister is furnished 
with a beam creel for tire cord work 


These twisters 


and 60 spindle 5-inch gauges, respect 
ively, Both are equipped with auto 
matic stop motions and hank clocks 
There is also a Singer sewing machine 
sew tapes 
Phere ne spooler for 80 spir 
Ving 40) spindk fitted ool 
warp yarn, and 40 sp filling 
va he latter wi ‘ lied 
1 complete ( OT eve 1 
device 1 for spooling 1 ul 
] De ) ho ' 1 
Wi ( d oul i | I 
¢ te 1 





VIEW OF SPOOLING, WARPING AND S 
OF THE COTTON 

so far is made by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops 

\ sliver lap machine is provided fot 
making card laps for second carding 
The drawing frame equipment is ar 
ranged in two rows in such manner that 
as many processes of drawing may be 
used experimentally as desired Ther 
are twenty-four deliveries One line 
is arranged for long staple work; the 
other for short fiber cotton and waste 

\ complete combing equipment con 
sisting of one comber, one ribbon lap 
machine, and one sliver lap machine ha 
been furnished by the Whitin Machine 
Works 

Following the combing equipment 
comes the reduction machinery for mak 
ing roving. This consists of two slu 
bers, of 36 spindles and 44 spindles 1 
spectively, the latter equipped for hand 
ling waste and short fiber stock, whil 
the former is for long staple work 
Also one intermediate rame of 48 
spindles and one fine frame of % 
spindles 

Ring spinning equipment is adapted 
like other machinery, to requirement 


of experiments with all 


» 120 spindle 


middle 1 


lengths of 
' 

[here are tw waste Tf 
with ,-inch 


weighted 


work two of 144 and 168 nindle 
respectively, To! long staple work 
There is in addition a Wh fran 

192 spindles for very fine work. Or 
this equipment of rovin nd spinnin 


made, a any varns up t 

spun There are sets of different size 
i fllers for each roving and tine frame, 
and for spinning frames are extra sets 
if ring rails fitted up with different 
sizes of rings. Every conceivabl ym 
ination may be tried out 
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back rolls, for the short staple 





Uhere two Universal winder 
the equipment, one of them specializ: 
for tire fabric assembly work, and th 
other is a 20-spindle machine for regu 
lar winding of medium and fine count 

There a two-cylinder slasher 
extra width, to take beams up to 6 


inches between heads 


are 


to enable 


Ot SIZing 
side 
] nation 
iny Vine 
It req 
requirem« 
mind f 
fol 
ind x 4 
re ta 
Pr ( 
( ing 
}() 
tire 
\ co 
rrovider 
ente 
may ga 
oom wl 


ta of! brics, etc., will be kept | 
sample form. In addition, the libr 

t corporation will be kept in thi 
em! \ oom tor ea reference 
I the intention of the (¢ on Re 


prov ided 


us¢ 


at the same time \ con 
ver and beamer will 
varn assembly desired 

res nine looms to meet 
of the broad program 


xperimental work in fa 


Three Draper autom 
mpton & Knowl t 
work, and ric \ 

model These provid 

1 nakine « 
hes » to 108 inches th 
loom will ( 72 | 
Assembly Room 

ference or assembl ro 
which the staff of expe 
may confer or the dire 

or discussion lr th 
be an exhibit ol place 1 

long the walls, containing 
sths of fibers, staples « 

Oo! ind \ iS we i 

exhibits as th ilts of 
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are of 48 spindle 7 


inch, 
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With this slash 
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two size tanks in 


of two different mixturt 
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be run into the same wary] 










The Nationa 


D 
al NWweScaY®ci 


which therefore came into bein 
result of a war emergency, just as 
parent, the National Academy 
Sciences, came into being in 1863 wh 


with 


the Government 


was chartered by 
object of 
with 
problems of that day 

The National Research 


ntific and 


Congres 
supplying 
scientific advice upon military 
Council is a 
f technical men 
d with the co-operation of out 


group « SCIK 


and technical so- 
cieties, representatives of th 


ment departments, 
tions, the 


scientinc 
Govern- 
institu- 
unattached 
lt is charged with the duty 
of stimulating and organizing research 
throughout the country, but it 


educational 
industries, and 


pecialists 


does not 
control nor to take ac- 
individual 
enjoys. the 
co-operation and support of the 
scientific bureaus of the Fed- 


eral Government, it 1 not a Gov 


eek to exercise 
that will 
initiative The 
hearty 


various 


tion disco. rage 


Council 


ernment bureau, n¢ lo the Govern- 


ment share in its financial support. 
There has been some 


minds of scientists 


question in the 
themselves as to 
ier possible 
that the 
by 


his 


doing 


Foreign Research Under Government 


Auspi es 


Research Council—Its Scope and Plans 


Designed to Co-ordinate All Research Activities— 


Those in 
By Harris 


Links 


Committees of the National 


Textiles 


Council 


with All Others 


1 E, Howe* 


of American Cotton Manufacturers 


and of its constituent bodies, the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 


turers and the American Cotton 


Manufacturers’ 


Association, which have 


been investigating ways and means of instituting systematic research for the 


cotton industry, were early faced with the desirability of co-ordinating such 


work with research activities 


in other 


industries. Fortunately thye found 


already organized exactly the link that was needed. This is the National 


Research Council. 


Its scope and plans are herewith made plain by Vice 


Chairman Howe, of its Division of Research Extension. 


Briefly stated the Council brings to the textile industries well organized 
research groups functioning together and representing the various sciences 


in the industries. 


Further, in order that the industries may make the most 


of the opportunity, there is provided a division to assist in the organization 
of each industry on a basis that will assure the greatest good for the greatest 


number, with a cost so apportioned as to constitute no burden. 


The Council 


maintains no laboratories nor does it have a fund for the establishment of 


such laboratories. 


It is in a position, however, to assist industry to establish 


such facilities for itself and then to advise as to the work to be undertaken. 


Mr. Howe states that “The National Research Council offers industry the 
services of well-organized divisions of science and technology and the pos- 


sibility of using an extensive Research Information Service. 


It also offers 


facilities for the organization of the industry as a whole or in special groups, 
whereby resources can be combined for such scientific undertakings as seem 


advisable in each special case. 


On its part the industry is asked to co-op- 


erate whole-heartedly, for it is vitally concerned with the increase of knowl- 
edge, in order that products and processes may be improved, the national 
defense strengthened and public welfare generally extended.” 


industrial <« 
porated and 


ment. 


rganizations duly incor- 
approved by the depart- 
[That this plan does not appeal 
to all industries in countries is 
shown by the action of the iron and 
Great Britain where 
they have chosen to form their own as- 
ociation without the help of the Gov- 
ernment department in order that they 
may be free from the control and 
limitations which necessarily accompany 
the expenditure of public money. 


these 


steel interests in 


he British Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has been very 
active and is responsible for a great 
leal that has been accomplished on dif- 
ficult war problems. In addition to the 
ishment of the research 

by industries to which 

, they have 
the work of 
have initiated 


associa- 
reference 
encouraged 
individual 
work on 
which is the 
whole rather 

any particular group of industries 
An example of this activity is the fuel 


laboratory, research 


solution of 
the people as a 


upon in- 
rue, mine rescue apparatus, 
utilization of native 
la corresponding 
ody has interested itself 
an attempt to utilize the 


} 


tes by briquetting pro- 


herwise, and in devising 
a scientific establishment 
in part serve such purposes 

United States Bureau of Stand- 

at the same time offer oppor- 

tunities for industrial research similar 
to tl afforded by 


nal 


ucational institutions 


certain of our ed 


National a Democratic Insti- 


tution 


Council 


It has been the general opinion, how- 


er, that in the United States better 


progress can be made by following a 
It is believed 
work that needs to 
organizing science and in 
research among the indus- 
tries and our educational institutions, 
there should be no political influence 
exercised, no domination by any great 
industrial group, and a complete ab- 
sence of those restrictions which neces- 
sarily come from the use of Govern- 
ment funds. Hence the organization of 
the National Research Council on the 
basis that has outlined, and the 
wide democratic backing which it has 
secured may be regarded as approval 
of the plan that has been followed. 
The Council is supported by an endow- 
ment established by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration following the meeting of cer- 


somewhat different plan. 
that in the sort of 
be done in 
stimulating 


been 


tain requirements which involved secur- 
ing a fund to which approximately 
twenty of our country’s most careful 
philanthropists have subscribed. In ad- 
dition, the Commonwealth Fund, the 
General Education Board, and _ the 
Rockefeller Foundation have made it 
possible to initiate and sustain work 
of the greatest importance. 


Significance of Plan to Textile Industry 


From what has been said the present 
status of the 


with 


National Research Council, 
reference to organization and 
maintenance, will be readily understood 
and the program which has been laid 
out, together with the significance of 
the plan to the textile industries, can 


now be discussed. 


The Council is unique in that it is 
the first serious effort to bring together 
on a large scale representatives of the 
various sciences in one permanently or- 
ganized body. Many consider that this 
alone is worth all the effort that has 
been put into the Council. There has 


always been a new series of disco 
made and a greater expansion of 
boundaries of knowledge followin; 
crossing of the various sciences. 
illustration from a long 
physical chemistry, in which the 
[ physics and chemistry 
closely united. Many industrial 
lems have resisted solution unt 
tacked with these new weapons, 
physics is another example, and w 
just entering upon a new era in s 
in which chemistry and medicine 
combining. What we may expect 
this new union of forces may be 
trated by a recently discovered 
curial compound which has been 
thesized by the substitution of “an 
of mercury for one of those in a 
plex dye molecule. This makes po 
the wse of the unusual penetrating 
ers of the dyestuff with the germi 
action of the mercury and affor 
reagent for use in several types of 
eases which heretofore have gene: 
resisted treatment. One important 
ture is the toleration which the 
shows toward this compound wh: 
it may be retained in certain region 
a much longer time than has he: 
fore been possible with 
pounds. 


good 


ences oO! 


other 


Besides this actual crossing of 

it is frequently found that 
branch finds the methods and appar 

of another peculiarly suitable for 
particular needs, and this is anot 
advantage which comes from freq 
meeting and interchanging of 
among the representatives of the differ 
ent sciences through the National Re 
search Council. 


ences, it 


Organized on Divisional Lines 


There is, however, a great deal 
specialized work to be done and so 
Council has 
visional lines. 


organized ot 
Each division has for 
chairman a recognized leader in his f 
who usually serves for one yeat 
then returns to his customary duti 
his vice-chairman becoming his 
cessor. By this plan of rotation new 
view points are constantly being brought 
to bear upon the problems in _ hand 
while those men who return after 
year’s service form active points of ¢ 
tact for the Council with 
industry throughout the country 
brief reference to the work of 
different divisions will be helpful, 

it will indicate at once what the Cour 
cil has to offer to the textile industri 
while serving many other industri 
simultaneously. 


been 


science an 


The Government Division 


The Government Division is con 

f representatives of the various 
entific bureaus of the Federal G 
ment. The division seeks to obtait 
even greater degree of cooperaliol 
tween these bureaus in Government 
scientific matters than has heret 
been possible, to discuss the many 
lems that need the attention of 
ent specialized groups, and to con 
the ways in which the other div 
of the Council and those which 
divisions represent may be of gt 
service to the Government. These 
cial representatives of the various 
reaus meet in an unofficial way 
the auspices of the Council, and it 
certain that not only can new st 
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. “Top Crop” of the World Cotton Conference 


'R months ago there gathered at 

F w Orleans leading represetitatives 

nine different branches of the 

industry. The personal contact 

iese varied interests could not help 

be of immense advantage to the 

as a whole. Each had ample 

pportunity to express his views, and 

when these differed radically, some 

-ommon ground was found, with the 

result that opposing factions finally 

were able to merge their ideas to the 

ntage of all. 

ie ultimate consumer was not 

sented at New Orleans. At the 

next meeting this class should at least 

have their views presented; for they 

the backbone of the entire in- 

ry and are most vitally concerned 
results of such a conference. 


This conference, without question, 
was the most important meeting ever 
held of the world’s cotton interests. 
What was accomplished can perhaps 
e more plainly seen at this distance 
than at the very close of the meeting. 


The skeptical conversation overheard 
the writer after one of the early 
meetings, between a planter and a news 
eporter, was not characteristic of the 
views of the various delegates. Neither 
gentlemen had been able to 
understand the reason for the con- 
ference, but they both promised to en- 
lighten the other when they found 
what it was all about. 

[he perpetuation of the organiza- 
tion responsible for the conference, so 
th now permanent, is sufficient 


these 


hat it is 
reason for the meeting, even if noth- 
ng else had been accomplished. We 
now have an organization to which all 
questions relating to the industry can 
e referred; while it cannot enforce its 
decisions its recommendations should 
be far reaching and will probably be 
accepted in most instances. 


Value of Personal Contact 


The personal contact of grower and 
spinner was of inestimable _ benefit. 
Many points of difference were ex- 
plained away; each got a better idea of 
the other’s point of view. This applies 
equally as well to the other interests 
represented. Previous publicly  ex- 
pressed views of the different branches 
of the cotton industry were largely 
propaganda designed to influence their 
particular interests favorably; they 
seldom for the good of the in- 
lustry as a whole. 

Resolutions were framed most 
moderately, for the framers knew that 
their resolutions would be kindly but 
arefully criticized and consequently 
they could not afford to present radical 
Opinions. An incident showing the re- 
sult of personal contact occurred when 
the resolutions of the growers came 
fore the spinners committee. These 
were very much more conservative than 
expected, and while there was some 

the general view was ex- 
pressed by a manufacturer who said 
that, when the growers showed such an 
tly fair attitude toward the 
whole question, if the spinners did not 
ect these views in the proper spirit 
lone would be responsible for 
putt the wheels of progress back 


were 


crit sm, 


n ears, so far as the cotton in- 
1, 

tus was concerned, These resolu- 
uo ere then passed by a practically 
una: us vote. With very few ex- 
“ef s this was the = spirit which 


Appreciation of the Other Fellow’s Viewpoint—Cure 
for “ H. C. L.”—Production and More Production 


By Randall N 


I du rfee 





Mr. Durfee needs no 


introduction to most 


of our readers, and the fact 


that he has had the misfortune to have been misquoted and misinterpreted 
in the past by some southern critics, will not detract from the importance 
and interest of anything that he may write regarding cotton economics. It 


5 


may not be out of place to suggest to his former critics that, if they will 
approach this particular article in the same kindly and broadminded spirit 
that Mr. Durfee approached cotton ginners and their problems on his recent 
trip to the World Cotton Conference, they may find that they are in com- 
plete agreement on really vital matters. 





characterized the entire conference and 
made it such a decided success 
Ginners Get First Financial Advantage 
The recent radical advance in the 
price of cotton dates distinctly from 
the meeting at New Orleans, with the 
result that probably no division of 
the textile trade received such direct 
and immediate financial advantage as 
the growers of the raw material. 
Spinners generally did not appreciate 
the condition of the crop till the party 
reached New Orleans, but a close in- 
spection of the fields allowed by the 
stops at Charlotte, Greenville and La 
Grange had produced distinct shock. 
As a result of this first-hand informa- 
tion the wires were kept busy to both 


domestic and foreign points advising 
the purchase of cotton; prices were 
lifted almost immediately. Higher 


prices were bound to come, of course, 
but the first startling advance can be 
credited almost entirely to the attitude 
of those spinners who had seen condi- 
tions for themselves. 

The general statement has _ recently 
been made that if present prices do not 
increase cotton production nothing can. 
This is only partially true; present 
prices should certainly stimulate pro- 
duction, but the use of the small farm 
tractor and an improvement in cultural 
methods will have far reaching in- 
fluence in not only increasing produc- 
tion but in lowering costs. 

Do Not Seek Unduly Low Prices 


The grower of cotton is entitled not 
only to a fair return for his labor, but 
also to a fair return on his investment; 
this applies equally as well to the 
grower of any other crop. There seems 
to be an erroneous impression among 
some sections of the cotton trade that 
the spinner wants to unduly depress 
the price of cotton; this is not true, for 
the spinner knows such a policy to be 
economically unsound and_ therefore 
not to his interest. Spinners want the 
growers of all crops to receive prices 
which mean a profit to them. Some 
of them object to the methods of 
computing the present cost of raising 
cotton, and they also do not under- 
stand the reiterated claim that cotton 
has been an economic curse to the 
South; certainly the spinner cannot be 
held responsible for this. 


Must Adopt Modern Methods 

The millions of dollars lost to the 
grower yearly under present methods 
represent an_ inexcusable 
waste. We can refer to the causes 
of this waste only hastily. We must 
include in them seed selection and the 
tenant system of farming, the latter 


economic 


happily decreasing with the prosperity 
This tenant 


referred to as_ the 


of recent years. system 
might be 


landlord 


bsentee 
system 
system; it 1S 


rather than the tenant 
responsible more than 
thing what some 


people are pleased to call the economic 


any other for 


one 


slavery of the farmer and his family 
Diversity of crops must be insisted 
upon, not only because the South 
should raise its own food stuffs in- 
stead of importing them, but also to 
enrich the soil impoverished by con- 
tinually planting one crop Modern 


agricultural methods must be employed, 
involving the use of tractors and labor 
saving machinery, 30,000,000 
land are planted annually to 
cotton; for the last four the 
crops have scarcely averaged 11,000,- 
000 bales; hardly a bale to every three 
Such returns are almost dis- 
graceful and are due almost entirely to 
the methods employed. 
agricultural methods 


Over 
acres of 


years 


acres. 


Surely modern 


should 


improve 


on these returns. 
The writer was told recently by a 
man who was born and has lived his 


whole life in the South and is thorough- 
ly familiar with cotton, that there are 
isolated sections in the South to-day 
where no progress has been made in the 
cultivation of cotton during the past 
fifty years. With diversified farming, 
rotation of crops and modern agricul- 
tural methods the South should raise all 
its feed for man and beast and produce 
a bale of cotton to every acre, instead 
of a bale to every three This 
may seem a dream, but the day is com- 
ing when it will be a reality. The soil 
is there and the ability of the Southern 
planter will bring this to pass. 


acres. 


Closer Relations Advantageous 


The the producer, the 
spinner and the ultimate consumer are 
identical; neither wants to make a gain 
by causing a loss to the others. The 
closer relationship of all three should 
prove of distinct advantage to all. The 
spinner should certainly become more 
familiar with the problems of the 
grower and the grower should certainly 
change his methods of handling the crop 
when the spinner conclusively shows 
him where improvements are desirable. 

The man who grows any crop should 
receive a just reward for his efforts; 
this means a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work. A legitimate profit is also 
due as a return on his investment. This 
applies not alone to but to 
every other crop. 


interests of 


cotton, 


Common Sense Method Awaiting 
Adoption 


After the crop is gathered waste con- 


tinu es hes osses are so apparent 
] ol wonders why they have n- 
ied Here are s ( he wast 
preventives: Gin ympression with 
uniform density bale properly protected 
yroper warehousing, which means t 
ntire elimination of country damag 
ind tremendo savings from reduced 
msurance; a unllorm Ww irchous¢ receipt 
showing weight, grade and staple, « 
ibling the mwne#» re) LK 1dvantage 
ivorable rates for his loans to carry 
rops All of these items combined 
mean the saving of millions and should 


cause people to wonder why such condi 


ns are allowed to exist 


Proper warchousing and classing mean 


lower insurance and cheaper interest. 
This would make it impossible for the 
dishonest cotton buyer to so camouflage 
any transaction as to cheat the grower 
of his honest market price; also, while 


it would not prevent any of the present 
I : | 


handlers of cotton trom making a legit 
imate protit, it would save the spinner 
from paying fictitious profits to the 


broker and in the end would be a saving 


to the ultimate consumer. 


Dangerous Economic Situation 


Present economic conditions are ex- 


ceedingly dangerous. These conditions 
concern every man, woman and child in 
this country and throughout the world. 


No one 


Europe 


knows from day to day how 
the countries 
can finance their needs. Everyone knows 
that unless America gives financial as- 
sistance, and that soon, the whole finan- 
cial structure of Europe is in danger of 
collapse. If this happens America will 
surely suffer. We are living in a fool’s 
paradise and are becoming a nation of 
spendthrifts, when we should be prac- 
tising thrift more closely than we did 
when we were actually at war. Our 
whole economic life must be changed, 
and this applies to the grower of cotton 
as well as of wheat, to the spinner of 
cotton as well as to the miller of flour, 
to labor as well as to capital in all 
branches of industry. The present ex 
travagance must stop, and the only way 
of reducing the high cost of living is by 
increased industry, increased production 
and thrift. 


and war-stricken 


The: foundation of prosperity is not 
the restriction of output for the sake of 
advancing prices; restriction may have a 
temporary effect, but it only leads in the 
end to disaster. The most successful en- 
terprises are those which produce the 
maximum output, thus making possibl« 
a minimum cost; and it is these enter- 
prises that are the most profitable. The 
above applies to agriculture, labor and 
industry both North and South, East 
and West. Increased production does 
not necessarily mean a lowering of 
prices below the cost of production. 


Why Prices Are High 


For the 
been a 


past few months there has 
general feeling of unrest 
throughout the country. The common 
reason for the spread of this feeling is 
generally attributed to the rapidly in- 
creasing cost of living. Commissions 
of investigation have been appointed by 
the Federal and many of the State gov- 
ernments, but so far no solution has 
been discovered which is acceptable to 
the people at large. It not seem 
possible to obviate higher costs with the 


does 


(Continued on page 365) 
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Cotton Exchange Attitude on Broader Contrac: 
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at which 


are ready give instructions 


ultimate destination 


states oO1 


shipment 
the United 
country Hence, trom a 
standpoint, the New York 
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the New Orleans stock, 
ith the held at a 
number of other places in the 
his should not, however, be interpreted 
as meaning (though 1t 


inl 


im some foreign 
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future, ot 
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Technical Functions of a “ Hedging ” Contract 
Must Not Be Endangered by Modifications 


By Arthur Richmond Marsh, 
Editor The Economic World. 


The primary and almost sole use made of the cotton futures contract by 
operators in fully 95 per cent. of their transactions is to insure prices of 


contracts in actual cotton. 


While many members of the New York Cotton 


Exchange have favored for a long period the modification of the contract to 


allow delivery 


upon it in southern concentration points of actual cotton 


certified and held in bonded warehouses, a larger number of members fear 
to make the change lest unperceived and unconsidered damage be done to 
the main, or price insurance, function of the contract. 

In view of the fact that a committee of the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers has been appointed to confer with a committee of 
the New York Cotton Exchange upon this subject, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing ways and means of securing such modification of the futures contract, 
TEXTILE WORLD has asked Arthur R. Marsh, former president of the 
Exchange, to review the subject, and his article, outlining the attitude of 
Exchange members and the reasons impelling favorable and unfavorable 


opinion, indicates that there are 


many 


serious, but not necessarily un- 


surmountable, obstacles to be overcome before a practical solution of the 


problem can be developed. 


Mr. Marsh prefaces this part of his article with one of the most lucid and 
interesting expositions of the functions and use of cotton futures contracts that 


has ever been written. 


Careful study of this by spinners and growers, and 


by Congressmen who may be interested in restrictive legislation, can hardly 
fail to give them a better realization of the economic value of such a price 


insurance and stabilizing factor. 


imal of 


on the 


part the future contracts made 

New York and New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchanges are entered into by cither 
buyers or sellers with the expectation or 
intention that the designated number of 
bales of actual cotton will be delivered, 
i the ordinary the term, 
the the in 
of the delivery month. It is true that 
the rules and regulations of both the 
New York and the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, and the 
which these rules 


ot 


sense by 


sellers to buyers the course 


future contracts of 
and regulations are 
an invariable and essential part, are so 
drawn that any buyer who desires to 
have actual cotton delivered to him will 
be certain to receive it, while ev« ry seller 
who desires make physical delivery 
of his cotton will find an opposite party 
who will receive it from him and pay 
him cost when the delivery month 
None the less, has 
been said before, it happens in the case 
of only a small proportion of the trans 
the Cotton Exchanges that 
intend to take 
physical delivery of the number of bales 


to 


for it 


comes round 


as 


actions on 


the buvers desire 


or 


of cotton specified in their contracts of 


that sellers intend 
to the 


cotton Ss] 


purchase, o1 the or 


desire to turn over buyers the 
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number of bal of ecified in 


their ¢ 


ont of sale 


Much Ignorant of 


Criticising Futures 
Trading 


To the 


conditions 


with the 
the cotton 
conducted 
affairs such 


outsider unfamiliar 


ind 
this 


modern times, a 


methods of 


has 


State 


ade, as be en 


in 


Oo! as 


has just been described be 


appears to 
something a 
H« 


millions, 


utterly paradoxical, if not 


good deal worse than paradoxical 


that 


of 


finds it 


incomprehensible 


ind probably hundreds millions of 


bales of contracts for the future delivery 
should be 


by business men of unquestioned 


ot cotton 


entered into every 
ty and commercial responsibility, 
ith no intention on the part of these 

men to fulfill specifically what 


seem to him to be the plain terms of 
these contracts as they stand. Not in- 
frequently such an outsider jumps to 
the conclusion that the contracts them- 
selves are illusory, that they are mere 
“phantom contracts,’ to employ an ex- 
congressional critics 
the cotton exchanges were fond a 
few years ago; and the hasty deduction 
is drawn that all trading in contracts of 
this kind must be essentially aleatory— 
pure “gambling in price quotations (or 
chalk marks on the quotation board),” 
as it is very commonly expressed. Every 
one who has followed the agitations 
within without Congress on the 
subject the alleged abuses on the 
cotton exchanges, these agitations 
have risen and subsided during the past 
and more, is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the locutions just quoted 
and with the destructive conclusions 
sought to be deduced from them by the 
critics of the exchanges. 


pression of which 


of 


and 
of 


as 


dk cadk 


The Real Gamblers Are Those Who Do 
Not Hedge 


For members of the cotton trade, how- 
ever, there is certainly nothing illusory, 
much less aleatory, or of a gambling 
the future contracts they 


Cotton 


about 
the 


nature, 
make For 


them these contracts are an indispensa- 


on Exchanges. 
ble adjunct to the conservative carrying 
on of their business. In their eyes, when 
they make use of these contracts they 
are reducing to a minimum the element 
of hazard or blind chance in their oper- 
ations, while those who do not make use 
in real truth “gamblers”— 
or, to put it less harshly, “speculators,” 
instead of 
themselves 


the 


of them are 


prudent merchants availing 
of all 


vicissitudes of 


existing safeguards 
against business in 
of their own business in 


general and 


particular. 

It goes without saying that, since it 
is a primary principle of the cotton trade 
that through the making of contracts for 


future delivery on the cotton excha: 


there is a most important reductio 
the risk borne by the cotton merc! 
these contracts are of an exceedi 
substantial and dependable chara 
and as far as possible from being “p 
tom contracts,” however foreign 
form of settlement of them may a; 
to be to those unfamiliar with 

function. As a matter of fact, they 
in actual practice for the most part 
tled in much the same way that inde! 
ness of a pecuniary character is ¢ 
marily settled through the machine: 
the banks; namely, by a continual 
cess “set off” and payment of 

in one or the other diré 
in actual cash, though by their tern 
debts are payable in their totalit 
cash, 


of 


balances 


On the cotton exchanges, the qua 
of actual cotton required to settle a | 
number of future contracts is pri 
tionally very small, just as in the « 
ing houses of great cities the amou 
actual cash paid by the debtor t 
creditor banks from day to day i 
significant in comparison with th« 
total of the indebtedness which 
cleared. But in both cases the re: 
are preserved, and values are prev: 
from becoming purely idealogical 
the necessity of physical delivering 
receiving) enough actual cottor 
actual cash to represent any contra 
balance that is not accounted for it 
“set off” of obligations on the on 
and on the other. 

The substantiality and validity of 
tracts for the future delivery of c 
on the 
of the mechanics of the practical S¢ 
ment of such contracts, having now 


great Exchanges, and somet! 


Ce € 


} 


shown, we may well say a word about 


the true object which members of 
cotton trade have in view in the 
these 


contracts. It is entirely 


say that the sole purpose behind at 


majority of cases when they enter into 


Sati 


95 per cent. (and probably a consid 


ably larger percentage than this) « 
these transactions is to obtain th 


surance they afford against losses d 


j 


¢ 


1e 


i 


to fluctuations in the price of cotton 


The Cotton Exchanges are in the 


resort great price insurance markets 


the cotton trade and nothing else, 


transactions involving the delivery 
receipt of actual cotton 
subsidiary 


being 
end in view. In the parlance of the 
ton trade, contracts for the future 
livery of cotton, which are 
sold for the protection they will 
against losses through price fluctuat 
called “hedge” contracts; an 
buyers and sellers of them are sa 

“hedging’ 


are 


their forward c 


ments in actual cotton, or the stock 


actual cotton they have on hand 
still unsold, until the process of d 
bution can be completed and the 1 
by reason of mere changes 1! 
Since the early 70's o 

the has 
building up enlarging 


has 


fundamental in all merch 


1Oss 
1s removed 


last century cotton trade 


steadily and 


system of “hedging,” until it 
vecome 
ing operations in raw _ cotton, 

those of an essentially speculativ« 
be excepted. It should be added in 
ing that the same system is now 
ployed in the grain trade to son 
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Plans of Union Warehouse and 


1as long been well known in the 
ton industry that sufficient facili- 
ties already exist to house most of the 
cotton ordinarily offered for storage. 
However, the allocation of these ware- 
houses is such that they do not ade- 
y serve the storage needs of the 
procucer, merchant and spinner. They 
are not located with respect to distribu- 
tion so as to best serve the needs of 
the .rade. For this reason much cotton 
that should be properly housed is now 
stored” in open lots, streets and 
glattorms, accumulating “country dam- 
age. Furthermore, many of the exist- 
ing warehouses are so poorly con- 
structed and carelessly operated that in- 
surance rates for cotton stored in them 
re abnormally high and warehouse re- 
issued by warehousemen are, in 
many cases, most unsatisfactory collat- 
for bank loans. 


Cotton warehousing is a financial as 
is a physical proposition. But a 
mal portion of the cotton now stored 
ind insured in warehouses would be so 
stored and insured if it were not neces- 
sary to do so in order to negotiate loans 
with cotton as collateral. The banks ad- 
yance money liberally on cotton when 
stored and insured. Many 
Southern bankers say they prefer cot- 
ton to real estate \when used as collat- 
ral, and will advance money on it as 
readily as on government bonds. But 
the trouble has been, and still is, with 
the character of the warehouse receipts 
as evidence of the cotton’s safety, own- 
ership, weight, and deliverability. Fully 
‘conversant with these conditions, a 
group of men interested in the cotton 
industry from one angle or another are 
organizing the Union Warehouse and 
Compress Company for the purpose of 
standardizing cotton warehousing both 
nthe South and in the North. 


1 
properly 


Endorsed by Cotton Conference 


That the World Cotton Conference at 
New Orleans last October clearly recog- 
nized the importance of establishing ade- 

iate facilities for cotton warehousing 
was evidenced by the unanimous pass- 
ge of these resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Conference in- 
‘ists upon the importance of erecting 
warehouses at all gins or other points 
where baled cotton is held either for 
short or long periods. No bale of cot- 
ton should ever be left exposed to either 
wind, sun or rain. 

“Resolved, Further, That the Confer- 
nee recognizes the paramount necessity 

r warehouses, and pledges its support 
nd influence to those individuals, as- 


lations or communities who under- 
ike to establish at proper strategic 
‘rade and transportation points ware- 


ises that will furnish: 
“1. Proper physical protection to the 


< ow fire insurance rates. 


Ss eceipts showing weight and 
grade of the bales covered by them. 

“4. Financial strength and methods 
nd seope of operation that will make 
‘hese rcceipts acceptable in all world 
market. either to the purchasing buyer 
‘to th lending banker.” 


'rganization Corporation ‘ 
A pr iminary company for the pur- 
0 accomplishing this has already 
ied. The Union Cotton Ware-4 


use ( rganization Corporation, incor-4 


A Business Solution of Many Cotton Problems—Will 


Undertake Warehousing, Compressing and Financing 
By Rufus R. Wilson, 


President Union Cotton Warehouse Organization Company 


For years growers and spinners have been complaining of the inadequate 
facilities for warehousing raw cotton, the crude methods by which it was 


handled, and the great resulting damage to the staple. 


The ginning, com- 


pressing and transportation of cotton are intimately connected with its proper 
warehousing and improvement in the latter, if properly worked out, cannot 


fail to result in betterment in the former. 


Of possibly greater importance is 


the financing of the crop, and this, too, can never be placed upon a sound basis 
until a sufficient number of correctly located, modern bonded warehouses are 
provided. The adequate and right warehousing of cotten, therefore, appears to 
hold the solution of many of the most important problems faced by the trade. 

Growers, spinners and bankers have been talking for years of plans for the 


correct solution of these problems, and have adopted hundreds of resolutions 
and recommendations with this end in view, but until now no well rounded 


business solution has been forthcoming. 
problems can never be permanently solved except on a business basis. 


And it seems self-evident that the 


The 


Union Warehouse and Compress Company proposes such a solution, and its 
organization company is now completing its preliminary survey for the under- 
writers. The story of what has been accomplished and what is proposed is of 
interest to every one connected with the industry and is covered in the ac- 
companying article by Rufus R. Wilson, president of the organization com- 


pany. 


porated last spring, for months has been 
busily engaged in collecting materials, 
information and data for the incorpora- 
tion and operation of the Union Ware- 
house and Compress Company on right 
lines. It is eomposed of representative 
men .n ‘he cotton trade, largely from 
the South, with a liberal sprinkling, 
however, of Northern spinners and of 
others connected with allied interests. 
Among those identified with the Organ- 
ization Corporation may be found the 
names of Robert Amory, Boston, Mass. ; 
James T. Broadbent, Columbus, Georgia; 
Edward S. Butler, Tohn F. Clark, Frank 
B. Hayne and William B. Thompson, 
New Orleans; C. L. Cobb, Rock Hill, 


South Carolina; A. J. Dossett, Waco, 
Texas; W. B. Drake, Jr., Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Arthur J. Draper, 


Charlotte, North Carolina; Randall N. 
Durfee and W. Frank Shove, Fall 
River, Massachusetts; J. W. Evans, 
Houston, Texas; G. A. Gordon, J. K. 
Livingston, M. A. O’Bryne and A. J. 
Ritch, Savannah, Georgia; W. S. Grif- 
fin, Greenville, South Carolina; Lloyd 
M. Hooper and James B. Ellis, Selma, 
Alabama; F. M. Inman, Atlanta, 
Georgia; W. L. Lancaster, Montgomery, 
Alabama; J. E. Latham, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; John A. Law, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; William L. Lyall, 
Passaic, New Jersey; James R. MacColl, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; W. Gordon 
McCabe, Jr., Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Elias Porter, John Flippin, Joseph 
Newburger, and L. K. Salsbury, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Edwin G. Seibels and 
T. B. Stackhouse, Columbia, South Caro- 


lina; E. Kent Swift, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts; James Thomson, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts; Sidney  Y. 


West, Little Rock, Arkansas, and forty 
or fifty more equally representative 
men. 


Preliminary Work Done 


The work upon which the Organiza- 
tion Corporation has been so intensively 
employed during the past six or eight 
months has been to determine, as ac- 
curately as possible, the warehousing 





needs of the South and the North; to 
negotiate and close bargains with the 
owners of as many as possible of the 
existing warehouses and compress plants 
which fit into the general scheme of 
standardization mapped out; to select 
sites, negotiate for real estate and pre- 
pare standard plans for the erection of 
new warehouses and compresses at 
points that appear advisable to cover in 
the chain, and finally to negotiate with 
financial houses for the underwriting of 
the securities that will have to be of- 
fered to the public for investment, when 
the time arrives. 

With this end in view the Organiza- 
tion Corporation has employed en- 
gineers, architects, traffic men, financial 
and other experts and has presented a 
report to the investment banking house 
selected to take charge of the under- 
writing. This report has been accepted, 
and, as soon as the formalities incident 
to a transaction of such magnitude have 
been gone through with, the Union 
Warehouse and Compress Company will 
be incorporated; the properties, for the 
purchase of which negotiations have 
been under way, will be transferred to 
it; work of construction started at 
points where new warehouses have been 
determined upon, and the securities of 
the company offered at public sale. It 
is expected that, during the coming 
winter, all of the above will be accom- 
plished and the warehouses of the Union 
Warehouse and Compress Company will 
then be ready to receive cotton 
other commodities for storage. 


and 


Will Take in Compressors 

Cotton warehousing and compressing 
are closely allied operations. Nearly all 
of the compress plants of the South are 
equipped with more or less adequate 
warehouse facilities. In some sections, 
where the warehousing and compressing 
of cotton are carried on jointly, the 


warehousing feature is the important’ 


item, the compressing being an adjunct. 
In other sections compression is the 
most important factor, warehousing 
being but a feeding feature to the com- 
press. 


hm 
—_ 
™N 


ompress Co. 


[t is the intention of the Union Ware- 
house and Compress Company to enter 
largely 
with a 


into the compression of cotton 
view to compressing as many 
bales as possible of a given crop to an 
even density. Accordingly, arrange- 
ments have made for the taking 
over of some sixty-five compress plants 
and for installing high density presses 
at many points where such presses do 
not now exist. At most of the com 
presses to be taken over, the warchous- 
ing facilities will be increased and those 
for handling cotton extended, standard 
ized and modernized 


been 


Compresses to Be Taken 


The compress plants to be taken overt 
by the new organization are those of the 
Atlantic Compress Company, twelve in 
number, located in Florida, Georgia and 
Alabama; those of the Newburger Cot- 
ton Company, twenty-six in number, lo 
cated in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana; and those of the 
St. Louis Compress Company, controlled 
by the Lesser-Goldman interests, located 
mainly in Arkansas and Missouri. 
There are, in addition to these, some 
ten scattered presses that will be taken 
into the combination. Special attention 
will be paid by the Union Warehouse 
and Compress Company to the com- 
press and storage facilities at the hig 
concentration points: Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Atlanta, Mobile, Hous 
ton, St. Louis and Memphis, and t 
furnishing increased, standardized serv- 
ice at these cities. 


Tennessee, 


Distribution of Plants 


It is proposed at the outset to es 
tablish but two warehouses in the North 
One of these will be 
vidence, or if a 


located at Pro 
suitable property or 
site cannot be obtained at that city, at 
some other point on Narragansett Bay 
on deep tide water, accessible to rail 
lhe initial capacity will be one hun- 
dred thousand bales, with provision 
made and land acquired for double this 
capacity; indeed, in all of the 
hereinafter described the initial capacity 
contemplated will be stated, and in each, 
instance provision will be made for in- 
creasing it as demands. At 
Providence negotiations are under way 
for the purchase of an existing plant. 
Should these fail, however, a new ware- 
house will be constructed. This 
serve the needs of the spinners and 
brokers of southern New England as 
well as those of many of the big mer- 
chants of the South who often carry 
stocks of cotton in the North. 
Serving Northern New England as 
well as New York City, New York up- 
state and New Jersey, there will be a 
warehouse built at Albany, Schenectady 
or some nearby point. A warehouse in 
this section has been determined upon 
because it is central as a distributing 
point for the mills in the localities 
named, and because it is a rate breaking 
point for goods coming through from 
the West and the South bound into New 
York and New England. This ware 
house will be planned for an initial cap- 
acity of one hundred thousand bales 


Continuing south, at Norfolk there is 
ultimate need for a storage capacity of 
between two hundred thousand 
three hundred thousand bales. 
are several warehouses in that city, 
available for taking over, for which 
negotiations are in progress. Failing a 
(Continued on page 247) 
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4 Pre-War Conception 


Irish Linen Society 


a war product 


Although the 


might be termed it 1s 


really a pre-war conception. For some- 
the commencement of 
hostilities it been recognized that 
the linen was not making 
progress comparable with other textile 

For years its exports had 
almost stationary and as re- 
gards production it 
might be safely conceded that, with the 
exception of minor 
some of the machinery, the old methods 
of manufacture which had been familiar 
in the the Pharaohs of Egypt 
were still being followed 


As a matter of fact the best linen 
was not being produced in Ireland but 


previous to 
had 


industry 


Lime 


I 
1 


industries 
remained 
improvements in 


some advances in 


davs of 


in foreign countries and was being im- 
ported into Belfast, the world’s linen 
Assuredly then the time was 
ripe for a change in methods and policy 
and that movement for reconstruction 
later determined itself into the form of 
the Irish Linen Society which move was 
superinduced by the war needs for 
greater and more uniform production. 
The Allied Air Ministries had deter- 
mined by exhaustive tests that there was 
no other material possible for use on 
airplanes than Irish linens which in 
comparison of tensile strength and 
durability for outclassed all 
other materials 


capital. 


weight 


Undertake 


It was decided 


Advertising Campaign 


that the Insh Linen 
Society should be representative of all 
sections of the trade from the flax 
grower to the merchant of the finished 
product. The response by the trade to 
the financing of the idea was instantane- 
ous, and an index of their enthusiasm 
and desire for “better business” methods 
is evidenced in the fact that at a single 
meeting the sum of $450,000 was guar- 
anteed, with the main purpose of the 
promotion of a big advertising campaign 
to be placed in the hands of the Dry 
Goods Economist organization of New 
York and which would entail an ex- 
penditure of $150,000 a year for a pre- 
liminary period of three This 
move was made in the light of the fact 
that the United States is the world’s best 
linen-buying nation, taking approxi- 
mately 49 per cent. in normal years of 
the world’s linen exports. 


years 


Organization of Campaign 


Hubert Webb, a prominent figure in 
the linen industry in Ireland, was elected 
chairman r the Samuel G. 
Haughton, managing director of the 
Fraser & Haughton, Ltd., ac 
epted the position of administrator for 
the society during the formative period 
. was started 


society. 


firm of 


So soon as the campaign 


Irish Linens in United States 


Big Cooperative Advertising Campaign in Operation 


—Satisfactory Results Despite Adverse Conditions 


By Alfred ; Moore, Belfast, Ireland 


Numerous successful cooperative publicity or advertising campaigns have 
been conducted in this country through National and trade mediums by 


various groups of manufacturers and producers. 
those of various lumber and fruit grower’s associations. 


Notable examples are 
Certain sections of 


the knit goods industry have considered the advisibility of some National 
campaign to broaden their market, but have considered lack of standardiza- 


tion an insurmountable handicap. 


In view of the fact that this country is the house of advertising, it is a 
ease of “carrying coals to Newcastle” for Irish linen manufacturers to ini- 
tiate the first big cooperative publicity campaign ever conducted by textile 
manufacturers, and to spend here a joint appropriation of $450,000 at the 


rate of $150,000 a year. 


It is quite as much to the credit of the Irish Linen 


Society that they should have sought an American organization, the Dry 
Goods Economist, to undertake the promotion of their plan and to round 
it out in the light of their broad experience. 

Our Belfast correspondent describes some of the salient features of the 
undertaking, which, by the way, involved a radical readjustment of merchan- 
dising policies and the elimination of trade abuses, as well as the popu- 
larizing of Irish linens and a guarantee trade mark. Other manufacturers 
who may think that their case is more difficult should remember that, of all 
textile manufacturers, the linen trade has been most seriously handicapped 
by raw material searcity. The very fact that an advertising campaign could 
be conducted successfully under such a handicap, and with prices relatively 
higher than for all other textiles, gives it added interest and significance. 


these two gentlemen visited the United 
States. A series of meetings was ar- 
ranged in the largest wholesale centers 
of linen distribution where the aims and 
ambitions of the society were carefully 
explained to large meetings of linen im- 
porters, wholesalers and distributors. 

As soon as these meetings were over 
Mr. Webb returned to Ireland, leaving 
Mr. Haughton there to complete the de- 
tails of organization of the industry in 
that country. His first labor was to ar- 
range full co-ordination among the great 
importers of linen. This he most suc- 
cessfully did with the assistance of a 
committee elected from among the im- 
porters and by a series of meetings in- 
cluding the whole linen colony. 


Success Under Adverse Conditions 

The first policy was the stabilization 
of prices which could be practically the 
only steadying influence against the orgy 
of fluctuations which characterized the 
other textile fields. By explanatory ad- 
vertising, fundamental economic facts 
were explained to the trade. The rea- 
son for the high price of linen was cov- 
ered and the fact that there would be 
no reduction in the price for a long time 
to come was emphasized. 

The success of this campaign is ap- 
parent when it is realized that there was 
no panic in the linen trade, but that, on 
the other hand, in spite of the fact that 
only 25 per cent. of the normal import 
of linen in the United States has been 
possible owing to the shortage of raw 
material, retailers throughout the coun- 
try report their linen business as being 
satisfactory under the circumstances. 


Unique Details of Plan 


Mr. Haughton’s next move was to 
found a New York office and informa- 
tion bureau of the Irish Linen Society 
with Captain W. Shaw Thomson as as- 
retary of the New York com- 
mittee in charge. The object of this 
office is to handle all American corres- 
pondence, form a connecting link be- 
tween the Dry Goods Economist adver- 


sistant sec 


tising work and the new committee of 
linen importers. In addition, to com- 
pile an accurate buyers’ directory so that 
the many general inquiries for linen may 
be directed to those houses who are in 
the best position to supply the class of 
merchandise requested. 

The first part of the advertising pro- 


gram was mainly trade advertis 
keep linen buyers throughout th 
try fully posted on all these moy 
plans. Later consumer advertisi: 
commenced with a dual purpos 
keep faith with distributors w 
doubtedly expected the Irish Li: 
ciety to help them sell their stoc! 
to acquaint the linen-buying publ 
the important fact that linen was 
available at prices justified by ec 
reasons. 


Society Will Have Guarantee Trade 


The next move of international 
will be the adoption of a gu 
trade mark to go on all mercl 
manufactured and distributed 
members of the Irish Linen § 
This trade mark will be to liner 
the word “sterling” is top: 
metal; not an individual selling 
but a guarantee of purity and wu 
quality. 

With practically two years star 
Irish linen industry will have full, 
quainted the trade and the publi 
the idea that Irish linen is synon 
with reliability and uniform qualit 
it will be practically impossible for con- 
tinental countries to oust Irish 
from its position. 

With the Flax Society Ltd. of Ireland 
cooperating to keep the mills supplied 
with high standard raw material, and 
with the Linen Research Association 
keeping science and chemistry working 
constantly to improve methods of pro- 
duction, the great Irish product itself 
will rapidly assume that position in the 
textile world to which it rightfully be- 
longs by reason of its inherent virtues 
and sentimental values. 


An English View of American Finishing Trade 


Most Impressed by “ Get-Together ” Spirit, Also 
Surprised at Frankness of Manufacturers 


One of the most representative groups of English textile men which attended the 
World Cotton Conference at New Orleans last October, was that representing the 
dyeing, bleaching, printing and finishing trades, most of them being members of 
the Allied Trades Association, which occupies in England the place filled in this 


country by the National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. 


Before and 


after the Conference this party devoted most of its time to visiting the leading 
finishing plants, being accorded every opportunity for their inspection and being 
received everywhere in the most cordial manner. The members of the party made 
evident before they sailed for home their appreciation of the hospitality and 
courtesies extended to them, and now J. L. Eamondson, secretary of the Allied 
Trades Association, and a member of the party, puts their appreciation on public 
record in an interesting article reviewing the salient features of their visit here. 
The article has already been published by The Textile Recorder, Manchester, Eng. 


but will be new to most of our readers. 


It seems to mark the beginning of a new 


era of cordial relations between these rivals in international trade, and may result 
in more frank and cordial business relations between the members of the Allied 


Trades Association. 


By J. L. Edmonson, Secretary Allied Trades Association, Manchester, Eng 


F any section of the cotton trade 

might have expected to be only re- 
motely concerned in the World Cotton 
Conference, it was the finishing end of 
the industry—that which comprises 
bleaching, dyeing and calico printing. 
Working for the most part on commis- 
sion orders for merchants and shippers, 
and having little or no direct contact 
with even the spinner or manufacturer, 
the members of these branches, when 
urged to engage in a Conference which 
ostensibly was to be devoted almost 
wholly to questions associated with the 


growing, handling and financing of raw 
cotton, might have asked: “ Whats 
Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba?” 


Yet if their participation in the 
World’s Cotton Conference had had no 
other result than to give them the 
chance of taking part in the proceed 
at New Orleans, of feeling—as 
other section must have felt—in 
and quickened sense, the community 0! 
interest which cotton trade prob! i 
section has for all, and how 
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Foreign Markets Found by American Buyers 


Sra who have made foreign 
trips during the past few months 
have many and various tales to tell. 
Some have confined their search for 
goods to England, others have visited 
all possible Continental sources of sup- 
ply, while still others have included Ire- 
land in their itinerary. 


The diversity of opinion as regards 


foreign production, and the. possibility 
of vetting foreign goods when coolly 


analyzed simmers down to the outlook 
of two classes of buyers. One class 
is composed of those men who went 
ever looking for textiles which they 
could sell again; the others the buyers 
who were looking for goods intended 
for their own use. This latter class in- 
cludes buyers for the garment manufac- 
turers as well as those for the promi- 
nent retailers. 

By and large there were many raw 
recruits in this army of foreign buyers, 
men who never had been on the other 
side before, and many of them men 
who spoke nothing but their native 
tongue. Also, they were, many of them, 
men who had not only no foreign ex- 
perience, but no foreign connection. 
lherefore, their statements whether en- 
thusiastic or the reverse have to be taken 
with a very considerable portion of salt. 


On the one hand there are a lot of 
Baron Munchausens among this army 
of returned buyers, while on the other 
hand there are the veterans who for a 
lifetime have had good and close rela- 
tions with foreign manufacturers and 
their representatives in this country. It 
is the latter whose travellers’ tales are 
worth listening to and worth recounting. 


Production of Foreign Markets 


The concensus of opinion among such 
veteran buyers is that England is pro- 
ducing from 33 to 50 per cent. of her 
pre-war output in cotton goods and 
woolen and worsted goods, while France 
is producing not more than 33 per cent, 
but that each country is recovering more 
rapidly than seemed possible to the most 
optimistic. The greater admiration is 
evinced for France, largely because of 
the more disastrous conditions which 
prevailed at the signing of the armistice. 


Lack 


The fact of the matter seems to be 
that buyers of whatever class are ready 
and willing to take foreign goods pro- 
vided they contain some element of nov- 


of Novelties Criticized 


elty. They are particularly keen for 
novelties in woolen and worsted goods, 
and to a lesser extent for cotton nov- 
clties. The veteran buyer seems to be 
of the opinion that the domestic manu- 


factiirer of woolen and worsted dress 
goods has not been as great a producer 
f novelty goods as he might have been 
inthe recent past. To offset this opinion 
t can be emphatically stated that the 
veteran buyer is not as conversant with 
the domestic market as he might be. This 
| seem to be quite as much if not 
more the fault of certain domestic man- 
ufaciturers than it is of the buyer. To 
e, the domestic production of nov- 
elties is limited, but that is just what 


most buyers like about novelties. But 
the biyer has not the time, nor possibly 
the inclination, to comb the market for 
the makers of novelty goods. 

oa 


inge to say the salesmen seem to 
think they have done their duty by the 


Producers when they sell practically the 


Production Slowly Improving and Sold for 


Months to Come, But Yardage Not Large 
By H. Edwards Fayes 





What has been discovered by buyers in markets abroad which can be 
adapted to the needs of local operators is told in the accompanying article. 
A survey of lines that have been purchased from foreign centers for use in 
this country disclose some interesting facts with regard to the possibilities 


of selling foreign merchandise here. 


While it is only natural that com- 


paratively little of a novel character has been discovered in markets abroad, 
yet certain lines have been brought in and are to be brought in which be- 
cause of their individuality will make a place for themselves in the opinion 


of the domestic buyer. 


It is evident that the old effort to pass off domestic goods as foreign is 
still being encouraged by certain factors who, not having had success in their 
purchases abroad, are yet trying to camouflage their efforts by the well worn 


game of using the imported fetish as a bait to buyers. 


The author gives 


illustrations of fabric lines that have come in from abroad to which it would 
be well for domestic manufacturers to give consideration in view of possible 


future competition. 


a | 


entire production to the garment manu- 
facturing trade, despite the fact that 
novelties are a vital necessity to the re 
tail dress goods department. 

The converter of novelty cotton goods, 
and the manufacturer of silk novelties 
always takes into consideration the ne- 
cessities and requirements of the retail 
buyer when making his plans for a fu- 
ture season, and therein lies a consider- 
able part of their tremendous success in 
the past five years. The evidences of 
this statement were to be found in the 
retail displays of novelty silk fabrics and 
garments made therefrom directly after 
the holidays. Such displays were made 
not alone along Fifth Avenue, State and 
Washington Streets, but along the Main 
Street of many a town of lesser popula- 
tion, 

So long as domestic manufacturers of 
woolen and worsted goods are content 
to let their farbrics seep through to the 
leading retail buyer so long will they be 
up against the imported fetish. The 
American manufacturer of silks no 
longer fears the competition of foreign- 
ers. He has made his goods known to 
the American woman as well as to the 
retail buyer. To a lesser extent the 
same condition reigns in the cotton 
dress goods market, 


Domestic Sold as Foreign 


This brings to mind the stories told 
by jobbers of dress goods returned from 
foreign markets. If some of their tales 
are to be believed they found very satis- 
factory quantities of merchandise avail- 
able, particularly in England.  State- 
ments to that effect were freely made in 
November, but verification was not pos- 
sible, “because the goods have not yet 
been received.” Well, if goods are not 
on view in one place they may be seen 
in another, particularly if that other hap- 
pens to be the place of business of a 
customer. Such inspection shows that 
there are jobbers, supposedly reputable, 
who are not opposed to masquerading 
domestic woolens and worsteds as im- 
ported and thereby making a consider- 
able extra profit. 

For the English market is not replete 
with goods, and even though the English 
Government may have advised that 
American customers be favored, veteran 
buyers state that it is difficult to pick 
up anything desirable in the English 
market for nearby delivery. “A piece 
here, a piece there, that is all the Eng- 
lish market affords,” said a prominent 


buyer who has just returned. “The Eng- 
lish are showing neither novelty in dress 
goods or cotton goods in my opinion. We 
bought very little there. A few things 
we found in Paris, just as we had 
bought a certain line of Fyench novelty 
cottons for January showing. They are 
things we must have in case customers 
call for them, because of the publicity 
certain fashion journals give them.” 
Agents of English and French lines 
of woolens and worsteds state that they 
will receive limited quantities of mer- 
chandise in time for the fall buying sea- 
son. These are firms which have for 
years been importers. Such goods or 
samples thereof are due during the first 
months of the year, and the tendency 
with these firms seems to be to sell from 
stock or for nearby delivery. Some 
English goods have been coming in right 
along, but nothing like 1913 quantities, 
and it is not considered by such firms 
that there will be any great development 
of supply from English sources for some 
time to come. English goods seem to 
be no lower in price than domestic 
goods of the same quality. But there 
are English novelty goods being sold 
in this market of a quality which the 
domestic manufacturer claims he cannot 
sell. Be it added, they are being sold to 
the garment manufacturers and not to 
the retailers. One such cloth is a cotton 
warp fancy stripe polo cloth at $6.50 a 
yard, at which figure the supply 
soon sold out. 


was 
English hopsacking at $4 
a yard must compete with a limited sup- 
ply of domestic hopsacking at $2.50. The 
English. supply is open to all buyers, 
while the American hopsacking has been 
sold only to garment 


‘Nough said. 


manufacturers. 


A supply of novelty plaids from AI- 
sace is expected by the end of January 
by a house which has for years handled 
this account. The repres@ntative of this 
firm went abroad recently to renew con- 
nections in France severed by the war. 
“We are not seeking to renew our re- 
lations with the German -mills we used 
to represent,’ said a member of the 
firm, “and I very much doubt if we shall 


do so.” 


This is a frame of mind which seems 
at the present time to be prevalent, not 
only in firms of distinctly American ori- 
gin, but equally with those German 
born and of German descent. The rep- 
resentative of one of the finest German 
mills recently said, “Yes, I have a Ger- 


man name, but I was born in the United 
States, and I have made no effort to 
renew my German connection, and I do 
not now contemplate making any such 
effort.” 

Demand for the Best 


In the first months of 1919 samples of 
tricotine and similar domestic cloths to 


sell slightly under the $4 mark were 
sent to Berlin and Vienna by a man 
who used to represent a well known 


German organization, with a 
supplying those markets. The reply came 
back that such were not suffi- 
ciently good, that the demand in those 
capitals was for the finest and best made 
It may have been that this was a bit of 
camouflage on the part of the German 


view to 


fabrics 


manufacturers to find out what progress 
and improvements had been made_ by 
American mills. 

Be that as it may, American buyers 
of Austrian broadcloths deplore the fact 
that they are unable to obtain such mer 
chandise at the present time, stating that 
it is the broadcloth made. The 
American manufacturer consoles him 
self when such remark is repeated to 
him, in the fact that it is probably the 
price which counts with the buyers, “and 
the present tariff,” etc., etc., winding up 
with the query “Can you get me a sam- 
ple of Austrian boardcloth? I would 
like to compare it with ours.” A sample 
of Austrian broadcloth, and it is more 
than four years since any has been re- 
ceived in this market! Why had he not 
made the comparison five years ago? For 
it is not five years ago, nor ten years 
ago that Austrian broadcloth made its 
reputation in this market. It was as 
much a favorite under the Payne-Ald 
rich tariff as under the present one 

While former representatives of Ger- 
man woolen and worsted mills in this 
country seem reluctant to 
tions orders have already 


best 


rela- 
been placed 
Some buy . 


renew 


for cotton goods and linens. 
ers there are who would like to get such 
goods, but do not see the way 
Those who have already placed orders 
that their 
about one-third. 


clear 


State orders have been cut 


down 
Fabrics from Germany 
It seems that Germany has a considet 


How she 
may be a 


able amount of Russian flax 
got it, or when she got it 
matter of conjecture. The fact remains 
that she has it, and is taking orders on 
both dress and household linens at a 
time when French and Belgian manu 
facturers are still in the throes of reor- 
ganization, while Ireland and Scotland 
are using as much if not more 
than linen on the looms of Belfast and 
Glasgow. So scarce is the flax supply in 
Ireland that a few buyers who are well 
versed in the situation have already 
placed their orders for household linens 
for 1921. 

Some wholesale linen importers are in- 
clined to criticise certain retail depart 
ments for selling their present supply of 
household linens at the prices they have 
marked them for the January sales. That 
these retail departments do so, should be 
clear evidence to the public that they are 
not profiteers. Of course, not all the 
merchandise shown in those departments 
are special values, only the goods which 
were bought before the present scarcity 
prevailed, and which have been held in 
bonded warehouses for just such an oc- 


cotton 
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Future Foreign Trade in Textiles 


there West Africa and East Afnea 
90 and 120 days. 

Northern Africa and Asia Mi: 
to 9 months. 


Important 


Details Which Must Be 
Observed If Expansion Is to Be Expected 
By Ernest L. Little’ 
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it not only supplies 
produces a surplus 
some part of the requirements 
of other nations. 


} 


peen 


needs, but 
to mect 
] The past years have 
for the textile industry of this 
country a transition period between 
these last two stages and the total pro- 
duction of our textile industry under 
normal conditions will far exceed the 
demands of domestic consumption. 

The importance of foreign trade as an 
outlet for our surplus production is not 
generally recognized. The light in which 
this subject must be considered is not 
that of selfish profit, but of national 
necessity, not forgetting, of course, that 
the manufacturer is entitled to realize 
a reasonable return in whatever business 
policy he follows. Since foreign trade 
is vital to our national welfare, no man- 
ufacturer can justify himself in neglect- 
ing to do his share by .pleading that do- 
mestic business is more satisfying and 
more profitable. He might as well plead 
that neglect of his employes’ welfare or 
a fine carelessness in business honor is 
a right policy as long as it swells the 
surplus item in his statement, providing 


no statute intervenes to stay him in his 
cours¢ 


An Unusual Opportunity 


The opportunity to 


\ enter foreign mat 
been presented to th 
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turer, realizing the mer- 
foreign countries, 
has made every effort to meet the de- 
mands of world trade. It remains to be 
seen whether the American exporter will 
continue to retain this trade when for- 
eign countries are in a position again to 
take part in international commerce. In 
order to meet this competition every 
effort should be made not only to mer- 
chandise the class of goods that meets 
the requirements of the foreign buyer, 
but also to follow the marketing meth- 
ods that are necessary to introduce for- 


eign textiles successfully. 


chandise 


* Of the National City Bank 


The comprehensive review by Mr. Little in the accompanying article of 
the main essentials to be followed by those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of foreign trade does not aim to be essentially technical, but does give 
in a free-hand way the high spots that should be touched upon-in the con- 


sideration of future business abroad in American textiles. 


The opportunity 


that is presented to the American manufacturer and merchant of expanding 
his business abroad is clearly demonstrated by the conditions that have forced 


buyers to come to this market. 


It is pointed out, however, that these oppor- 


tunities are not necessarily to continue indefinitely if they are not properly 
and intelligently fostered, for American producers are destined to meet the 
competition of foreign manufacturers whose export outlets have been blocked 
for the time being, but who, upon the return of normal conditions, will fight 
desperately to regain their former prestige as world traders. 


Therefore, as the author points out, it is necessary to give careful attention 
to the best methods that have been evolved by those who have been in the 


game for generations. 


The neglect of details, seemingly minor in import- 


ance, may bring about an inability to stand up against a rejuvenated competi- 
tion and a trade that gives promise of development and great ultimate profits 
may very easily dwindle into pre-war insignificance. 

The matter of packing, catalogues, knowledge of shipping routes and even 
of climatic conditions in various markets all have their influence upon the 


possible success or non-success 


of domestic merchandise abroad. 


The 


value of high class representation, securing of proper agencies, preparation 
of descriptive literature and the registration of trade marks are other factors 
which are declared to have a fundamental influence upon export trade. 


The European textile industry is rap- 
idly being restored to pre-war produc- 
tion, and recent reports from England, 
France and Belgium clearly indicate that 
these countries will soon be able to enter 
foreign markets in competition with 
American manufacturers. It is therefore 
that the textile manufacturers 
of this country who have not taken ad- 
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st sim 
ple phase, but the problems of merchan 
dising of today are more complex. In 
approaching the problems of the distn- 
bution of textiles in foreign markets 
the American exporter must not only 
be prepared to sell his products at a 
price that will compare favorably with 
his competitors, but also to follow with 
exact compliance the merchandising 
methods of each different country. 

The methods of marketing American 
textiles in foreign countries, depend 
upon the individual merchandising pol- 
icy of the exporter and the conditions 
and demands of each foreign market. 
The chief reason for the failure of the 


American exporter to compete success- 


fully with European exporters during 
pre-war years, was due to the disregard 
of these principles. It is a well known 
fact that many English textile manufac- 
turers have designed their merchandise 
and have devoted the entire production 
of many of their factories, to meet the 
special styles required for a particular 
foreign market. Not until American 
manufacturers generally realize the im- 
portance of these general principles, will 
textiles manufactured in this country 
be favorably foreign buy 
many Amer 
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standard terms 
redit, since ¢ individual 
be decided the financial 
standing and responsibility of the for- 
eign purchaser, it is interesting to note 
the terms allowed by some of our for 
eign competitors before the war. Th¢ 
customary length of German drafts on 
over-sea countries was as follows: 
South America: 3, 4, 6, 9 months, 
most frequently 3 and 6 months. 
Central America and the West Indies: 
4, 6 and 9 months. 


Australia: 30, 60, 90 and 120 days. 


China and Japan: most frequently 3 
months, also 2, 4 and 6 months. 


Dutch East Indies and Straits Settle- 
ments: 30, 60, 90 and 120 days up to 6 
months. 


British India: 30, 60, 90 and 120 days. 
South Africa: 60, 90 and 120 days up 
to 6 months. 
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German exporters does not alwa 
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eign merchandising, the — succe 
Germany in foreign trade has 
generally recognized. 
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ways depend upon the financial 
ing and moral responsibility of t! 
eign importer and a complete 
investigation should be made 
shipment. If the results of the ir 
gation indicate that the subje 
worthy of credit, a careful stu 
the trade procedure of the country of 
destination is necessary. An analy- s of 
the credit situation in Brazil ind 
that the usual terms are on the 
of 60 to 120 days sight draft 
primary consideration of Br 
houses in asking for credit is the | 
of time necessary to inspect and clear 
the goods from the Custom House 
which frequently requires from 30 to 
60 days after the arrival of the goods 
in Brazil. Unless credit for this period 
is allowed, it will be found diff 
build up export trade on any other 
basis. 
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Effect of Exchange Rates 


The European exchanges hay 
made new low records during t! 
month and some of the leading 
ciers of this country predict still 
rates. This, of course, has had its 
on our export trade to those co 
and many plans have been sugg¢ 
foreign purchasers to overcome t] 
rates. One plan which is quite ¢ 
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Importance of Packing 
Another factor of considerable im- 
portance in export trade, is packing, 
and perhaps this subject has ised 
more complaint on the part of foreign 
importers than any other. In many 
cases the criticism has been justified, 
but the American exporter has made 
rapid progress in his packing me‘ 
The condition which has existé 
been largely due to false econom) 
(Continued on page 439 
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Yarn Exports to Argentine and Their Future 


66ry°HE commercial supplement of 
» the Times publishes an article 
sing North American exports to 


\rg itina in the matter of quality, pack- 
ng , and stating that it should be 
y easy for British manufacturers 
ver much of the ground lost dur- 


9 e war. 


above article was printed, last 

S er, in an English newspaper 
ed in Buenos Aires, and would 

o evidence a conviction on the 

the author that the manufac- 

yf the U. S. A. have not the 

a to compete in the markets of the 
with their British cousins. Is it 

ge to the American manufac- 


do his worst or rather his 
| g a journey through various 
S \merican countries, extending 


period of six months, the same 

or conviction was expressed to 

th iter by many business men and- 

are not wanting, unfortunately 

nly too numerous, that good 
gr is exist for such convictions. 


ne re 


| Briton, like the American, is only 
human and it is natural that he should 

nsider with some apprehension the en- 
masse of the American ex- 
porter, manufacturer, banker and pro- 
nto fields where, before the war, 
the dominating factor. 


Trade for All 


ive discussed the matter frankly 
many Englishmen, and have met 
with but few signs of hostility towards 
Amer On the contrary, the feeling 
seems to be that there is trade enough 
for all and that each nation will eventu- 


tray “ 
ran n 


with 


cans. 


ally secure that share to which it is en- 
titled by its ability or situation, with 
res to raw products, conditions of 
abor, etc. Keen competition there will 
undoubtedly be, but there is no reason 
to ve that the two countries cannot 
compete for foreign trade in the same 


that the manufacturers of any 
one country compete with one another 


and the race will be to the swiftest. 

I could present many illustrations of 
the unsatisfactory manner in which 
\merican goods have been manufactured 


pped to South American coun- 
tries ; illustrations covering a very varied 
assoriment of merchandise, but I shall in 
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American Methods Criticised, Especially in the 
Matter of Packing and Lack of Uniformity 


By F 


E. Hagemeyer* 

























the requirements of local buyers. 


following samples. In some cases it 


anything that was sent him. 


been 


considerable exaggeration in 


tomers. 


this article confine my remarks to the 
subject of cotton yarn to which article 


I gave special attention during 


fourney. 


my 


Complaints About Yarn 

First, as to quality of yarn shipped 
from the U. S. A., I heard numerous 
complaints and satisfied myself from 
personal inspection that they were, in 
many instances, only too well founded 
upon facts, apparent to even a layman. 

The American spinner may, in some 
instances, plead war conditions as an 
extenuating circumstance and there are 
a few who have gained an enviable repu- 
tation by their shipments, but as always 
eccurs in such instances, little is heard 
of the good shipments and a great deal 
is said of the poor shipments with the 
result that American merchandise is 
damned in general and the good suffer 
equally with the bad. 

But after all allowances have been 
made, if we are honest with ourselves 
we must admit that the purchaser abroad 
of American merchandise has good 





COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH YARN BALES 





One of the principal criticisms of expovts from America has been the inat- 
tention which sellers have paid to the matter of packing and to other details 
which are necessary to be carefully followed if the merchandise is to meet 
The 
reach their foreign destination has been the subject of general criticism and 
many have been the suggestions as to the improvements which should be 
made in order to compete successfully with goods from other countries. Not 
only has the foreign buyer complained of the way in which goods arrive, 
but he has had basis for criticism as to the lack of carefulness displayed in 
is evident 
due to carelessness, but in others the reputation of American manufacturers 
has been injured by the evident disposition of domestic producers to send 
abroad as cheaper quality than that originally ordered by the foreigner in 
the hope that, because of his need of merchandise he would accept almost 


The accompanying article is the testimony of an eye witness who has made 
a thorough exami...ion of conditions obtaining in the South 
trade with particular reference to cotton yarns. 
of the criticism is just, nevertheless the statement is made that there has 
connection 
The inexcusable feature as the author sees it of deriliction on the part of 
which they differ from English and German exporters who are careful to 
American manufacturers is their unwillingness te listen to complainst, in 
comply with the slightest suggestions that are made by their foreign cus- 
The desirability of following the example of other nations whe 
have developed a permanent export trade is urged if American manufac- 
turers expeet to develop a lasting export relationship 





manner in which American goods 


that this failure has been 


American 
While admitting that much 
with 


complaints received. 


cause for complaint and that the care- 
less methods of our manufacturers, not 
to use a stronger expression, have done 
much harm to American export business. 

In one city alone, I was informed 
that upwards of one-half a_ million 
pounds of yarn of very inferior quality 
had been rejected by buyers. 

Poor Quality Received 

To refer to an instance which came 
under my observation, a large consumer 
of duck yarn invited me to his factory 
to examine shipments recently received 
from the U. S. A. and in my presence 
opened several bales. The yarn was very 
streaky and badly tinged, although 
bought as first-class quality and paid for 
as such. There were many skeins which 
showed three different shades, a chalky 
white, a cream color and another shade 
between the two. Naturally the buyer 
made a claim and received an allowance 
in more than one instance of over 10c 
per pound. I was informed by different 
buyers that shipments received of this 
poor quality totalled over 400,000 Ibs. 


BETWEEN 


NOTE 


DIFFERENCE 


The consumer remarked to me. that, 
admitting that the New York firm who 
shipped the goods was not aware of the 
contents of the bales, yet it was certain 
that the spinners who packed the yarn 
knew the quality and he considered it a 
very reprehensible proceeding on his 


part to attempt to impose such yarn on 
L i ~ 


a good custome Furthermore, in the 
lot referred to, there were skeins to 
re found consisting partly of 12/3 and 
partly of 12/2 yarn, that is, in one and 
the same skein, the yarn was part two 
ply and part three ply. Comment upon 
ich delivery w d_ be erf] S 
In other yarns examined, there was 
considerable roreign matter, specks 
showing that the yarn had n een 
properly cleaned. One manufacturer of 
hosiery complained very bitterly that he 


had purchased a quantity of 
fying ind had re 
yarn which it 
possible to use. 


yarn, speci- 


soft twist eived a hard 


twisted was almost im 

here were two grounds of complaint, 
almost universal with respect to 
yarns. One was the twist. They admit 
that a certain latitude in this respect is 
permissible, but if they stipulate 12 turns 
per inch, they expect the yarn to vary 
not more than one turn and strongly ob- 


ey 
I 
ply 


ject to receiving yarn with 10 turns or 
nine turns as has not infrequently hap- 
pened. 


Che other complaint referred to, is 
that the yarn is frequently spun too 
much on the coarse side, so that on an’ 
order for a 12/3 yarn, for instance, an 
11/3 is received. One manufacturer in- 
formed me that it was his custom in 
ordering yarn, to stipulate a finer num 
ber than he wanted in the expectation 
of receiving what he actually required. 


Overlook Complaints 


The American spinner is too much in- 
clined to overlook these complaints, be- 
lieving that the buyer abroad is over 
particular, but the buyer abroad knows 
what he wants, and also knows that in 
normal times he can get what he wants 
in England or Belgium or Italy or some 
other country, and he will be only too 
glad to abandon the American mantac- 
turer and return to his old sources «* 
supply as soon as these are available. 
If the American spinners wish to hold 
the foreign trade, it behooves them t 
wake up and make a careful study of 
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PACKING OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BALES 


International Trade Presents Varied Problems 
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trade view 
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are those 


discovery or of some 
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however, 


expedient will 
difficulty 
has been abandoned by some 
exchange authorities. Was 


Vanderlip who some 


special cure 


exchange Recently, 
this theory 
} 
| 


our 
it not 


esl 
Mr. said, 
time ago, that “it is easy enough to raise 
the mercury in a thermometer by hold 
ing a lighted candle under the bulb, but 
the temperature of the room is not mate- 
rially changed thereby,” 
to that effect? 


or something 


Wrong Conditions General 
This strikes me as applying perfectly 
to the foreign exchange _ situation. 
World business wrong; balances of 
trade are wrong; the ratio between pro- 
duction and 
the 


] 
tials 


1S 


is 
and 
world distribu- 
tion of merchandise and raw material is 
wrong; international politics 


consumption wrong, 


ratio between luxuries 


essen- 
bought 


Is 


wrong; 
are terri- 
national psychologies are 
throughout 
these things 
, and all of 
out of joint with the 
world 


bly wrong; 
distribution 
all of 
fundamental in the 
them, more or less, 


theory of 


wrong; money 


the world is wrong 


are cast 


normal trading and 


‘ : 
normal exchange val 


ues 
Of course, the answer it all is that 
things mu right 


which is by no m ; ( 


these again, 


asyv as it 


sounds It how 


difficult, 
the right 
“drunken sailor ” 
meant something unusual 


nee 


ever, to make a 


in direc 


tion. Spending like a 
and even spec- 
Now it would 


The “ drunken 


with all his disposition to paint 


tacular a few vears ago 


mean almost nothing. 


sailor,” 
things, was rather colorless and econom 
cal compared with many of our consist 


ent and sober 


members of society who 


are engaged in their present orgy of 


reckless buying 


Economy seems a thing of the past 
\ visit to almost any retail establishment 
in which luxuries are sold will be 
this Not only 


things which are 


con 
do 


expensive 


clusive 
p< opl 


and not only 


upon 
buy 


point 


on too large a 
that 
and not the hate- 
fully rich either, are looking not partic 
ularly for I 


do they buy 


but merchants tell us pur 


chasers, many of them, 
high-class 
which are 


ut rather 
high priced Cat 
for a return to anything like 


normal conditions as long as 


goods 


+} 
or LiIlOsS¢ 
we hope 


any con 


siderable percentage of 


uur people show 
for 


1 1 
oolish values: 


disregard 
production is 
the 

Unit efficiency is away dk 
more violent aspects of the 


another detail o 


in business 


international 
wn 
labor 
le seem to be 
but still 

si] e 


Sumption still appears t 


vielding to treat- 
production lags on- 
outrunning 
is almost a 
lost art, the essence of selling apparently 
consisting in being able to get some- 
thing to sell. The great strikes which 
have been attempted recently have failed, 
but the spirit back of them still is ram 
pant 


} 
» He 


( 
production. Salesmanship 


Nobody seems to have been con 


Necessity of Improving Domestic Conditions 


Order Solve 


in to 


By G 


| oreign 


d of 


points 


vin anything concerning the real 
at issue. It may be that one of 
the parties has developed a new idea or 
so as to the difficulty of getting away 
with certain things, but the still 
seems to be in the air 


issue 


Evidences of Prosperity 


These facts are serious ones and nat- 
urally may be expected to bear impor- 
tantly and unfavorably upon the foreign 
trade of the country. When and in what 
form the turn for the worse, which most 
people anticipate, will is the 
“joker” in the situation. But the most 
astonishing feature of the entire case 
is that through it all and with these ele- 
ments which logically would interfere 
seriously with the machinery of trade 
and finance, the country is immensely 
prosperous. It must not be inferred 
from this that the prosperity will con- 
tinue, and that it is safely and normally 
based, or that it should play a controlling 
part in plans for the future, but the 
plain facts of the case when put together 
do spell extraordinary immediate pros- 
perity at least. 


come 


details which 
The Annual 
Comptroller of the Cur- 
shows that in the middle of No- 
vember 8,000 national banks, the largest 
number the country ever possessed, had 
resources $22,444,922.000, 
the largest in the country’s history; and 
18,240,300 depositors, the largest 
number history. Going still further 
into superlatives, we come to the largest 
gross earnings in history, about $1,000,- 
000,000, and the largest 
tar $300,000,000 

refer to 


of the 
conclusion 


Here are 
support this 
Report of the 


some 


rency 


aggregating 


also 
in 


net also, 
soth of 

national banks We 
better idea of this 
situation if we say that the national bank 
growth in six years, that is, from 1913 
to 1919, was greater than in the fifty 
vears preceding 


not 
from these 
figures 

probably 


can get a 


Ve 


Stock market sales for 1919 were more 
than double those of 1918 and even ex 
ceeded those of 1916. Bond sales 
80 above the best. Municipal 
bond issues rose 50 per cent. above 1916, 
the highest previous record. New secur- 
ities were more than double those 
1918, and new in corporations were more 
than three times those of 1901, the year 
the U. S. Steel Corporation was floated. 
Bank clearings 


were 
per cent 


of 


were one-fourth larger 
and bank capital, sur- 

and deposits broke all 
records Business failures wer 
lowest recorded in thirty-eight vears 
Liabilities were 


than ever 
plus, 


loans pre 


yious 


the lowest in seventeen 
and the proportion of those fail 
ing to those in business was almost one 
third of one per cent., 01 
third of the 
years. 


years, 

less than one 

average for thirty-eight 
Attempts at Solution 

So there 


| . 
choice 


you are. You can take your 
which is it to be, pessimism or 
optimism? Realization of the things we 
did in the war makes it difficult to be 
really pessimistic, but the sort of optim- 
ism which would assume that our suc- 


must would 
have but small place in the face of the 


cess continue regardless, 


A 


Trade Representative, Irving 


Difficulties 


Foreign 


O'Reilly 


National Bank, New York 
difficulties we cannot 
course, we might 


fail to see. Of 
suggest caution; that 
is always sound and always popular, It 
is not difficult ordinarily to play safe if 
we are willing to accept the limitations 
of safety. But here we come to the fact 
that we are Americans, with a few pro- 
nounced characteristics of our own, 
which characteristics will make it diff- 
cult for us to tip-toe through this or any 
other situation which may confront us. 

So that whether we may feel disposed 
to solve these problems or not, the 
chances are all in favor of a very serious 
attempt towards their solution. If we 
were some other kind of a people we 
might be perfectly satisfied with a pleas- 
ant success such as ours and, after that, 
play safe. But again, we are Americans 
and because of that fact we are almost 
certain to go in and through in our 
characteristic American way. 

True, we appear to have been slow 
in getting things started. A little while 
back we were all talking about Recon- 
struction, the things we should do and 
were going to do in the solving of our 
own trade problem and the trade prob- 
lem of the world, with particular refer- 
ence to the war-stricken countries of 
Europe. But nothing has come of it, 
with the possible exception of a fuller 
knowledge concerning the difficulties of 
the situation. The actual work of Re- 
construction has not yet started. The 
difficulties, those we anticipated in the 
beginning after the war, are still there 
confronting us, awaiting treatment. And 
we do not seem to have the solution 
ready. 

Must Reach Lower Level 


We are still running on the “high” of 
war—high prices, high wages, high 
profits, high expenditures, high every- 
thing else. There is so much of what 
looks like great prosperity going on all 
around us that in spite of the fact that 
the ratio between our personal income 
and expenditures is not more favorable 
than in former times, we sort of feel 
thaf we, personally, are exceedingly 
prosperous and let it, more or less, 
at that. We all realize that running on 
this high level of war cannot go on 
indefinitely. There is another and lower 
level which we must reach before busi- 
ness and finance will be surrounded by 
that margin of safety which normal 
prosperity demands. But who will make 
towards that lower level? 
downward trend at 
some point, but is it not a fact that most 


go 


the first move 


There must be a 
of us seem disposed to close our eyes 
when we approach such a possible point 
and step over it or around it, 
tinue on as we are going? 

Ther a few 
which, while not at 


and con- 
are¢ tendencies, however, 
suffi 
ciently definite to attract some attention. 


all violent, ar¢ 


For instance, there come to us evidences 
of a growing sentiment in different parts 
of this country in favor of maintaining 
the present price structures; that is, 
to aid in checking the tendency towards 
higher prices unless the increase is jus- 
tified on economic grounds. 
realized that a continuous 


It is being 
increase in 


} 


prices will mean an increase in 
cost which eventually must bring 
ness reaction, 
Foreign Exchange Difficulty 

Another tendency which is asse: 
itself, mildly but still unmistakably, 
cerns our balance of trade and the 
eign exchange situation. There is a 
position to stress the feature of in 
instead of that of export. This 
course, is entirely sound, and if car 
to a proper point must have a sali 
effect upon the international exch 
situation. It is possible, too, that 
tendency developed would operate fa 
ably upon our cost of living. through 
the rendering available for domestic «is 
tribution of quantities of goods which, 
under other conditions, would 
ported. 


be eX- 


In it all, one thing seems rather clear 
Time will be required before these | 
lems solved. The foreign ex- 
change difficulty will not yield to th 
special expedient, neither will the high 
cost of living. The same is true of the 
condition of inflation which is current 
in such a large portion of our values 
Production must be stimulated—that will 
take time, because it means.a long proc 
ess of education of laborers and em- 
ployers as well. Waste must be elimi- 
nated—that will take time. The swing 
toward extravagance which has come to 
us since the war cannot be checked sud 
denly, and in this, as in production, the 
process of education must be gon 
through with. A redistribution of com 
modities throughout the world must take 
place, and this will take time becaus: 
involves world transportation and in- 
ternational exchanges, and the develop 


t 
1] 


ment of new facilities and, most of all, 
perhaps, a readjustment of world | 
tics. 


can be 


Hopes from Edge Bill 

Among the special expedients from 
which much is expected in the solving 
of our foreign trade problem is the Edg 
Bill. It is nearly certain that too much 
is expected of it, but still it will help. It 
will provide machinery which seems 11 
dispensable in the work of absorbing th 
foreign securities which so frequent! 
are referred to as fundamental in 
work of financing the requirements 
Europe. The machinery to be prov 
will good machinery, too. Ex 
comment upon the Edge idea thus 
been favorable. But is there 
of machinery, however eff 
this foreign sc 


be 


has 
kind 
that 


case: 


will 
Will our people buy thes¢ 
Will they make this invest: 
in foreign values in the face of th 
usual investment attractions pres« 
by the domestic field? Will they b« 
to and to inv 
these securitic s, even if so disposed, 


any 


cover 


ities ? 


earn save enough 


which will materially 


the situation? 


scale 


Patriotism Not Rampant 
The sale of Liberty Bonds duri 
war was not nearly easy 
have appeared to those who were 
the inside. We had every kind 
chinery which could be imagine 
still the results more nearly ex] 
the patriotism of our American 
than they did the efficiency of mac! 
banks, business organizations, 
tific bodies and those of a civic 
which pulled together so splend 
co-operation with Government. 
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Textile Property Values and Federal ‘Taxes 


NERALLY speaking, the more in- 

tricate features of the regulations 
of the Treasury Department in the mat- 
tet Federal taxes have gradually be- 
come workable in connection with in- 
dividual cases, and the majority of tex- 
tile executives, after having given the 
subject a rather exhaustive study and 

tting their returns in accordance 
with what they believed to be the logical 
interpretation of these regulations, have 
felt that they might consider the entire 
Federal tax problem as solved. 

In a great many cases, however, it has 
been shown that revised returns for 1917 
and 1918 were necessary, due to the fact 
that certain points of procedure regard- 
ing the relation of plant values to tax 
returns have been definitely established 
since original returns were submitted, 
which heretofore were not clear and in 
regard to which a great diversity of 
opinion existed among professional ad- 
visers in this field. 

The subject of plant values becomes 
an important one where the matter of 
Federal tax returns is concerned, since 
the basis of computing Federal taxes is 
found in the ratio of earnings to capital 
invested. The “invested capital” of a 
corporation, under ordinary circum- 
stances is a matter easily ascertained. 


sub! 


Variation in Net Plant Book Values 


The invested capital and depreciation 
problems have been especially difficult in 
the textile industries. A recent review 
of textile plant book values in a par- 
ticular center of the industry revealed 
the fact that twenty-five textile plants, 
all including in their operations the com- 
plete spinning, weaving and _ finishing 
functions, had an average net plant book 
value of approximately eighteen dollars 
per spindle. The highest in the group 
was shown upon the books at thirty-two 
dollars per spindle while the lowest 
averaged approximately six dollars 
and fifty cents per spindle. 

The explanation of this wide diversity 
is in the fact that many of the older 
plants in years past adopted the policy of 
preparing during prosperous periods for 
possible “lean” years which might be 
forthcoming. This was accomplished 
usually by charging off as current ex- 
pense expenditures for new machinery 
and equipment or by writing off exces- 
sive amounts as depreciation from the 
equipment correctly capitalized. 


Inconsistent Tax Assessments 


The result of this procedure has been 
n inconsistency in the tax assessed 
upon the various textile plants. To il- 
lustrate a particular case the following 
figures are given from the tax returns 






















Readjustment of Invested Capital and Plant Values 
—Solution Is in Combination of Audit and Appraisal 
Hawkins* 


By Lester G 










It has always been considered “ good business” by textile mill financiers 
to prepare during prosperous periods for possible “lean years” that might 
follow. The common methods of accomplishing this object were charg- 
ing off as current expense expenditures for new machinery and equipment, 
or by writing off excessive amounts as depreciation from the equipment 
correctly capitalized. Corporations that have followed this policy for a 
long period of years have accumulated very large “hidden profits.” Be- 
tween such organizations and modern plants, of the same spindleage and 
producing the same character of goods, there is naturally a wide variation 
in net plant book values. A few years ago veteran mill treasurers were 
smugly complacent over their strong financial positions and were the envy 
of treasurers of more modern mills. Today, the latter are the smugly com- 
placent ones, while the veteran financiers are hustling around to find methods 
of convincing the Federal Treasury Department officials of the actual net 
worth of their plants. From an investment standpoint they are no less 
anxious to have the actual facts known. 

The basis of computing Federal taxes is found in the ratio of earnings to 
capital invested. The basis of investment value, and also of borrowing 
capacity, are largely a matter of earnings plus the net assets of a corpora- 
tion, both quick and fixed. For each purpose there is an equal incentive 
today to render visible the so-called “ hidden assets” that have been charged 
off during a long period of years as current expense and excessive depre- 
ciation. For tax purposes the Federal Treasury Department naturally holds 
that a corporation’s books must show the facts, and that, if its capital or 
surplus accounts are understated, the burden of proof rests upon the cor- 
poration. It is the purpose of this article to show how, by expert audit ad- 
justment and plant appraisal, thea ctual hidden assets may be disclosed. 
Such procedure is quite as valuable in demonstrating the real investment 
value of a property, and in improving the corporation’s borrowing capacity. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to draw attention to the 
fact that, while the Treasury Department has adopted a liberal attitude 
toward the reinstatement of hidden invested values, its attitude towards the 
taxation of stock dividends is both illiberal and illogical. Of course, the 
Treasury Department officials will reply that this is a matter for the courts 
to decide and that they are not responsible for the failure of the latter to 
render a decision promptly. The Treasury Department, however, was re- 
sponsible for the original ruling declaring stock dividends a distribution 
of profits. The business world continues to await patiently the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court on the appeal from this ruling. Meanwhile, there 
are hundreds of corporations that have been allowed by the Treasury De- 
partment to readjust their invested capital for tax purposes, that are still 
unable to capitalize these assets without being mulcted for excessive super 
taxes. 


Company A was constructed and equip- 


shown. This comparison takes into con- 
sideration only the exemptions based 
upon the “invested capital” figures of 
the respective corporations, in addition 
to which it should be noted that Com- 
pany B is further placed under a handi- 
cap through the f that the annual 


ped in 1909, nearly thirty-five years 
later than Company B, yet it should be 
noted that practically all of the equip- 
ment of Company A was purchased and 
installed upon the same level of costs as 
that of Company B, since records are 
available which demonstrate that the 
increases in cost of equipment over this 
period were practically negligible. 

In view of these facts it can be seen 
that the past policy followed by Com- 
pany B of writing off excessive amounts 


fact 
charges against operations for depreci- 
ation and obsolescence, based upon the 
figures of the two organizations, 
and assuming an annual weighted aver 
age of five per cent. for depreciation, 
amounts to $61,500.00 in the 


book 


case of 


‘. . against the operations of successful Company A against $24,575.00 in the 
nd nual statements of two textile I we a 
ey cg ea case of Company B. The net results of 
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fits, Excess Profits and Income 
fe AE oo on cieva paras 
\ comparison of the above figures 
shows that these plants are in their size, 
type equipment, capacity of produc- 
ton general characteristics prac- 
tically identical. Although the plant of 
lee 
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($22.40 per spindle) 


Regulations Provide Relief 


The natural outcome of this situation 
has been that the textile company whose 
plant values were obviously understated 
has endeavored, by process of rein- 
stating these amounts excessively written 


620 employees 

$491,600.00 
($8.92 per spindle) 

$261,500.00 


650 employees 
$1,230,000.00 


$270,000.00 


105,200.00 164,100.00 


years has resulted in a severe penalty 
under the present regulation of the 
department being imposed upon them, 


tax situation. 


Department have apparently 


the net amount of which was $58,900 plated that a problem of this nature 
in the Federal tax for a_ single would become evident, and have in fact 
vear, according to the example provided the oportunity for relief in the 


off, to bring about an equalization of the 
The regulations of the 
contem- 


matter 
provided 
clauses of 


Briefly, these adjustments are 
for under the two following 
the regulations: 

1. To reinstate in the surplus account 
amounts excessively charged heretofore 
as depreciation on property still owned 


and in use 


2. To reinstate in the plant accounts, 
with a corresponding increase in the sur 
plus account, amounts which have heen 
expended January 1, 1917, for 
the acquisition of plant, equipment, etc., 
having a life extending substantially be- 
yond the year in which the expenditure 
was made, and which have been charged 
as current expense (less proper deduc- 
tions for depreciation and obsolescence ). 


before 


Conditions to Be Complied With 


In order to make the adjustments 
specified, however, there are certain ex- 
press conditions which must be com- 
piled with. Those under (1) above are: 

(a) Satisfactory proof must be shown 
that such amounts charged off were ex- 
cessive. 

(b) The property involved must be 
shown to be still owned and in use. 

(c) No such amounts may be restored 
unless it is satisfactorily shown that 
adequate depreciation has been deduc ed 
upon all other property of the corpor- 
ation still in use. 

The adjustments under (2) above re 
quire: 


Satisfactory that the 


(a) proot items 
thus charged are still in active use hb 
the corporation. 

(b) Proper deductions for depreci 


ation or obsolescence which has accrued 
upon such items. 


In a considerable number of cases, 
textile companies have endeavored to al- 
leviate the situation by making adjust- 
ments of this nature, following one of 
two methods in so doing, i.e. either 
through an audit procedure, or by the 
use of an appraisal. 


Difficulties of Audit Adjustment 


The audit procedure, that of review- 
ing the expense accounts of past years 
and reinstating the items subject to this 
adjustment, has been adopted in certain 
instances, and in many cases has not 
been accepted by the department. The 
principal objection advanced against this 
method has been that in reinstating 
items purchased several vears previously, 
there is no satisfactory evidence avail- 
able that the items are “still owned and 
in active Another difficulty en- 
countered is that of making “proper 
deductions for depreciation or ol 


use.” 


] 
mSoles 


cence.” While in some cases a deduc- 
tion based upon cumulative estimated 
yearly depreciation rates is equitable, 
yet in other instances machinery has 


been rebuilt or parts renewed, the ex- 
penditure for which would have been a 
proper charge against the depreciation 
reserve, consequently the arbitrary de 
duction by use of yearly rates is not 
correct. 

A further difficulty encountered in the 
audit adjustment is that experienced by 
accountants, having no knowledge of 
the various textile equipment and de- 
preciation rates applying to the different 
items, and other questions as to what 
are plant items and what are not 

The use of the ordinary appraisal to 
substantiate or adjust values is not per- 
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man who wishes to secure a job 
aver in a mill. He has had no 
us mill experience, is anxious to 


years to 


is quickly as possible, and natu- 
be sufficiently expert, 
applies for a position, to han- 
imber of looms that will guaran- 
weckly 
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such jobs, and I believe they 


two things 
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Must Provide Both Practical and Technical Training— 


Closer Co-operation of Mill and School Essential 


By Henry W. Nichols, 


A.B., Principal Bradford-Durfee Textile School 


Manufacturers in cities where textile schools are located appear to be 


just awakening to the advantages of these schools, and their proximity, in the 


development of practical plans by which they may increase and maintain a 


supply of skilled workers, and make available to promising and worthy young 
men in the mill that technical knowledge which will more quickly fit them 


for managerial positions. 


The attitude of a large number of textile manufac- 


turers toward the textile schools heretofore has been one of tolerance, rather 


than of cooperation. 


They have recognized the value of the evening schools 


to a certain extent, but there has been a very general feeling that the tendency 


of textile school training, and particularly that of the intensive study in the 


day courses, has been to educate young men away from the mills, and to 


instill ambitions that unfitted them for the practical mill experience that is 


essential if they are to become capable overseers, superintendents and mill 


executives. 


Comparatively few manufacturers have appeared to realize that the things 
that they held to be faulty in the textile schools, and in the students and 
graduates of the textile schools, were largely the result of their failure to co- 


operate with the schools and to capitalize the opportunities that the latter 
afforded. The acute labor situation during and since the war has served to 
change the views of some of these manufacturers, and the necessity of develop- 


ing some method of systematically training skilled workers and young men 
capable of filling responsible positions in mills has given them a broader 


view of the possibilities of the schools. 


To meet this demand in a practical manner Principal Nichols of the 
Bradford-Durfee Textile School, in conjunction with several Fall River manu- 
facturers, has developed what is likely to become known as the “ Fall River 


Plan,” involving close cooperation between the mills and the schools. 


One 


of the most important features of the plan involves the selection by manu- 
facturers of one or more of the brightest young men in the mill for a course 
at the textile school, during which time they remain on the mill payroll. An 
equally important feature of the plan is the provision by the school for the 
training of selected textile operatives in any desired character of skilled work. 


In the accompanying article Principal Nichols explains the various fea- 
tures of the plan, and shows how it may be broadened to meet the needs of 


mills distant from the textile schools. 


done: Either the school must build a 
mill to be run under actual mill condi- 
tions and for profit, in which the stu- 
dents may work under the charge of in- 
structors, or the mills must co-operate 
with the schools and offer to give the 
student that portion of the required in- 
struction which the schools are not able 
to give. I believe the latter plan to be 
by far the preferable one for the textile 
centers of Massachusetts in which are 
located the existing schools. Such a 
plan that would prove extremely bene- 
ficial to the industry could very readily 
iy worked 
tion, which is a prerequisite, could first 
be established 

those cotton manufacturing 
tions of the country where the industry 
than is the 


out, 


provided that co-opera- 


sec 


is more scattered case in 


M issac hu 


ess satisfactory than would that 


he 
I 


would 
of hav- 
the mill under the same management 

school With this latter 
hool able to 


nditions, 


such a plan ¢ 


arrange- 


the si give the stu- 


mi and conse- 
ect him in the line of work 
follow. -Such a plan is be- 
it the present time in 


C., and it may be that 


which was the last to enter 
the cotton manufacturing field, as well 

the last to take up the subject of tex- 
tile education, may yet blaze some new 


which the North will be 


as 
trails we in 
follow 

next to that division which 
includes the mill operative who is look- 


obliged to 


Coming 


ing to something better than the mere 
routine of the operative, what is the 
textile school offering to such men? In 
this field the school is offering many in- 
ducements and performing much useful 
work. The evening school places with- 
in the reach of these men the opportu- 
nity of studying machines and processes 
under men who are recognized experts 
in their respective fields. It gives them 
these opportunities in schools where the 
entire object of the work is to impart 
information, and where questions and 
discussions are not only welcomed but 
invited. At the same time, such stu- 
dents receive the practical part of their 
training as they perform their daily oc- 
cupations in the mill with the factory 
surroundings. Here again, however, 
this branch of the textile school’s work 
could be immeasurably enhanced if the 
schools could but have the co-operation 
of the mills, which the schools so much 
need, and which could not but serve to 
greatly benefit the mills 

Every department of a mill should 
have at least one or two men in train 
capable of stepping into a more re- 
sponsible position. If such men could 
be encouraged by the second hands and 
overseers of their departments to fol- 
low some course in the evening classes 
of a textile school, and the work in the 
school shaped to meet their particular 
needs, how much more interest the stu- 
dent would take in his studies as well as 
in his work, also how much of added 
value would such men be to their em- 


ing, 










Ss 


ployers. Promiscuous advertisiny of f 
the evening classes of a textile \ 
may serve to swell the enrollmer g 
how many of these students have 
nite comprehension of what the, . 
after, and how many clearly unde: -:a; ve 
the value to them of the diti>rent { 
courses offered? How many | gt 
definite object so clearly in view that th 
they will carry on until the work is cor lin 
pleted? The examples in all til pe 
schools are many of students who ont th 
upon: courses of study in the e\ -nin ne 
classes which are not fitted for the!. par av 
ticular needs, with the inevitable -esult th 
that they are soon discouraged ani dror of 
out, causing considerable dissatis! ction gr 
and wasted effort on the part « tt sp 
the student and the school. sh 
Selection of the Fittest nm 
On the other hand, if the lent the 
could be selected by the mill by «eason fl 
of some particular fitness for th * 
which he has shown in his dail cI i 
pation, and his studies in the <chool < 
shaped to fit him for this work, while mc 
the total enrollment, no doubt, would by 
fail to show the results obtained from tio 
considerable advertising, yet I yentur 
to predict that the work of the year Co 
would more nearly approach the 1(\) per as 
cent. efficient mark. I believe the Fall Fr 
River school to be the only one tu have he 
attempted to bring about such a if 
eration between the evening schoo! ew 
the mills. Formerly it was our custom on 
to have large posters, announcing the the 
opening of the evening school and the for 
courses offered, placed in the different gal 
departments of the mills; evenings were wit 
assigned for registration, and _ those 
wishing to enter this department of the I 
school applied on those evenings and h 
made out their application blank eB 
Last spring a representative of the 
school interviewed the different superin- ve 
tendents and overseers in the city, ask- Ay 
ing each to express his opinion of select P 
ing from his employes certain ones t 
whom he felt the evening work of the 
school would be of particular benefit 
The response was so encouraging that 
it was determined this fall to distribute 
to the mills registration cards which the ng 
overseers would give to the employes 
selected, together with a printed circular 
describing the different courses offered 
by the school in its evening department 
and a word as to the wisdom of taking 
up some particular course of stud) 
The overseer turns these cards 11 th 
superintendent after they hay 1 
filled out, and a representative of t St 
school collects them from the er In 
tendents. This is new work with Us 
but the enrollment in our evenins . 
this fall, particularly in the pur tex “% 
tile work, fully demonstrates tha: work Hy”, 
very much worth while will res satin 
this closer cooperation between fetal 
and the school Not only a their 


classes filled to capacity, but ut m 





even more pleasing, the men \ 
come to us directly by means o 
operation are those to whom 
of the school in the evening cl: 
prove most worth while. Furt 
the school will be much bette: 
shape its work to fit the particu 
of the student, and should for 
son alone, be in a far better p 
retain the interest of its stude: 
(Continued on page 249 
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National Commander D’Olier of American Legion 


A < , powerful influence in the future 
‘ fairs of these United States the 
An in Legion has been recognized 
y as second to none in its potent 
Naturally, the man who 

his new movement, in which the 
; s of the World War are banded 
tog r, “determined to preserve this 
great United States of ours for whom 
these millions of men offered their 
lives, must needs occupy a prominent 


ities. 


posit in the life of our nation. In 
the e.rly and formative days of this 
newly organized body, not yet fully 
awake to its powers, the influence’ of 
the leader in shaping the future policies 
of the American Legion is necessarily 
great. The burden of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities must rest upon strong 
shoulders. 


For that reason the textile industry 
may take pride in the fact that one of 
their own number has been selected to 
fill this important post. His elevation 
to the office as the first National Com- 
mander of the American Legion has 
placed him in the forefront before the 
public, so that today he is, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous man in the industry 
by reason of his position before the na- 
tion. 

Franklin D’Olier, the first National 
Commander of the American Legion, 
as head of the cotton yarn house of 
Franklin D’Olier & Co., Philadelphia, 
was already well known throughout the 
industry, especially in the cotton branch 
of the trade, where his abilities as a 
business man were recognized. How- 
ever, it was not until the outbreak of 
when he answered the call 
service, that his talents as an or- 
and executive became more 
ppreciated. 


His 


ganize 


W ide lh 


Characteristic Modesty 


that time his business career 
directed towards the develop- 
1 growth of the cotton yarn 
founded by his father fifty 

Franklin D’Olier was born 
April 28, 1877. He was educated at 
P University, where he was 
n 1898. There is a story told 
e which reveals the modesty 
ever characterized 
his achievements 


‘ued a boy 


him in 
Young 
from drown- 
had not men- 
any of his fel- 
act had been such 
us one, involving a_ high 
self that the presi- 
who had learned 
of the case, publicly com- 
m_ be the entire college 


res 
1 1 

llege He 
cident to 


© Cc 
ever, the 


-sacrifice, 


institution, 


fore 


} } 
nis D 


bravery 
at Bottom of Business Ladder 


itely after graduation, he ap- 
himself learn the cotton yarn 
isines He started as an office boy 
ay 1 week in the house established 
‘y his father, William D’Olier. Not 
| with merely acquiring a super- 
wledge of cotton yarns and 
handising, he sought employ- 
cotton yarn mill, where he 
rn the practical manufacturing 





ina 


Pr eas of the product he was to sell, 
“ secured a position with the Ontario 
pinnine Co., Philadelphia. Here for 
‘ver three months he served his ap- 
Prentices ip, working in the various de- 
fartmen:. of the mill, handling the raw 
Pp and finally the various processes 
cottc 


yarn spinning. 


A Textile Man the Industry Is Proud Of— 
Sketch of His Business and War Career 





It is a matter of pride that the textile industry should possess within its 
ranks one who has been deemed worthy of the highest honor in the American 


Legion. This body, 


force in the future history of the 


formed of the World War veterans, 
country. 


bound to be a 


but its power for good as a 


strategic element in national affairs will depend largely upon the character 


and initiative of those who are its leaders. 


Those who have been closely 


identified in a business way with Franklin D’Olier, head of the well known 


Philadelphia yarn house which bears his name, 
been made in selecting him to head the forces of the Legion. 


feel that mistake has 


He proved his 


no 


executive ability, as well as his fitness for leadership in the duties to which 
he was assigned during the recent war, while his business experience has 
given him a training that must necessarily stand him in good stead in the 


performance of equally 
American institution. 


arduous 


duties 


connected with this essentially 


Mr. D’Olier is an essentially modest individual, but this journal feels 
privileged to add its tribute to the sterling worth of the man who has been 


unanimously elected as the Legion’s 


national commander and to declare un- 


equivocally its belief in the success of his administration and in the devel- 
opment and growth of the organization under his leadership. 





It is a favorite story of William T. 
Westerman, manager of this mill, of 
how young D’Olier applied himself to 
his work. There was no shirking the 
tasks set before him. From 6:30 A. M 
he worked diligently until quitting time, 


paying strict attention to the job. 
When the three months were up 
D’Olier was operating a mule and pro- 


FRANKLIN D’OLIER, 


ducing some of the best yarn in the 
mill. 
Following this course of practical 


mill work he went back to the market- 
ing of the cotton yarns with which he 
had made himself familiar. In 1902, 





NATIONAL COMMANDER 





he was admitted to the firm of William 
D’Olier & Co., which his father had 
first established in 1869. When Wil- 
liam D’Olier retired from active par- 
ticipation in the business in 1913, he be- 


came the head of the firm, the title 
being changed to Franklin D’Olier & 
Co. 

As the head of this firm he made a 


AMERICAN LEGION 


name for himself in local business cir- 
cles. He was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, becom- 
ing the youngest member of the Board. 
He also had tempting offers to enter 


usiness 


His War Career 
When the United S 


tates ent rie 


pVorld War, Franklin D’Oher at once 
offered his services at the Philadelphia 
Depot of the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment of the United States Army, where 
he felt that his training and experience 
with textiles might be of some service 
He was gladly received and a comn 1s 


sion as Captain in that department 
issued to him. 

For a brief period he served at the 
Philadelphia depot, but when the busi- 
ness at the Boston depot outgrew the 
original organization and equipment, he 
was transferred to that Sys- 
tematize and adjust matters to meet the 
new conditions. Men familiar with his 
work there, speak in terms of highest 
praise of his achievements. Previous 
to his coming business moved slowly, 
and with irritating delays, so that 
manufacturing 


Ost to 
1 { 


contractors were ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions, and the work was suffering a 
serious handicap. Captain D’Olier took 


charge of this matter, and in a short 
time everything was moving along 
eee bills were being = prompt- 


despite the fact that the business of 
na Boston Depot had reached $20,000, 
'}00, where heretofore it had been only 
$300,000 monthly 


Sought Overseas Duty 


In spite of his usefulness at 
D’Olier 


this post, 


Captain was anxious to get to 
the front in France and his energies 
were directed to securing a transfer to 
overseas duty. In due time the coveted 
orders came and in August 1917 he 
went to Francs A story is told of hi 
experience there with a regul irmy 
fficer who had his own idea f the 
worth vilian officers 
‘Ever been a sergeant’ 
sked 
ON 
I ( i ( 
N 
TI thet } | 
( ord 
1)" eve 2 
h 
h ( 1 n 
He d 
| | 
I n | . 1 
part in t He sugg 
uper and aS a 
vas made chairman of th mmittee 
irge of the campaigr He ured 
a subscription of 100 per cent. and his 
work in this direction earned for him a 
personal note of congratulation and 


commendation from General Pershing 


Promotions and Decorations 


His organizing abilities were then 
made use of in the Salvage Depart 
ment. First he served at St. Pierre de 
Court, outside of Tours, where he won 


the commission of Major by reason of 


his remarkable record, and was then 
set to work in organizing an entirely 
new reclamation plant at Lyons, where 


he built up a plant which eventually 
employed 5,000. Millions of dollars are 
said to have been saved through the 
systems he established at these plants, 
so that when the war was ended he was 
(Continued on page 253) 





Standardized Warehouse Management 


y | SHE haulit raw materials and the 
handling of the product forms a 
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standardization of ware- 
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and during the 
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warehouse cost, 
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ction throughout the in- 

a result, modern mill con- 
il] 1 ] future a 
matertal transpor- 


constructed in such a 


vide in the 

anical means of 
tation, 
that the 


almost 


manner 
materials will be 
the highest de- 
standardization will b« possible. 
During the past 

1 
mill 


movement of 


automatic, and 
eres f 
vear the plans of one 
large cotton were devised in this 
manner and make possible revolutionary 
<otton mills. 


changes in the layout 


The most important problem is, how- 
ever, how far mills of the old type of 
construction able to adopt auto- 
matic devices and standardize the ware- 
housing: and hauling operations to re- 
duce the unskilled labor the 
mill 


are 


force of 


Trailers A and B empty from Garage to 
Mill Shipping Platform 
Trailers C and D empty from 
Receiving Depot Wait for 
to be loaded 
‘railer C loaded from Rece 
to Mill 
Trailer A 
Depot 
Truck empty from 
Receiving Depot 
Trailer D loaded 
to Mill 
Trailer C 
form to 
rrailer B 
Depot 
Trailer A empty from 
Receiving Point 
Repeat cycle of 6, 7, 8, 9 


Garage to 
trailer C 


iving Depot 


loaded from Mill to Shipping 


Shipping Depot to 


from Receiving Depot 


empty from Rece Plat 
Shipping Platform 
loaded from Mill to 


iving 
Shipping 


Shipping Point to 


The 


vided int 


di- 


Transportation 


problem of warehousing 


o three parts 


receiving and 
the placement 


to and from warehouses; 
shipping at warehouses; 


of the materials in the warehouses 


The Standardization of Transportation 
In mills warehouses 


where not 


provided with railroad siding facilities 


are 


all materials must be hauled to and from 


the freight depots, often located at a 
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Time and Expense Saved by Proper Control System 
Methods Adapted to Both Old and New Mills 


By Eugene Szepesi 


The modern textile warehouse for the storage of raw materials and finished 
goods is designed to effect important economies in the time and labor required 


to handle materials and in storage space. 


Various forms of fixed conveying 


devices, of both the gravity and mechanical type, are utilized as far as pos- 
sible, while mechanical methods of trucking and handling have largely dis- 


placed horsepower and manual labor. 


Without standardized warehouse man- 


agement and control, however, these modern methods may prove no more 
economical than the old, and the object of Mr. Szepesi’s article is to emphasize 


this fact and to describe and illustrate effective control systems. 


They have 


been developed from actual experience in textile warehouses, and one of the 
most important features of the article is the demonstration of the fact that, 
with proper standardization and control, it is often possible to effect almost 
as radical economies in the handling and storage of goods in old mills as in 
those equipped with the most up-to-date warehousing system. 


considerable distance from the plant. 
In such plants the dispatching of the 


trucks must be scheduled in such a man- 


are engaged as are necessary under 
standardized conditions. Such condi- 
tions and the solution thereof are illus- 


TRUCK SCHEDULES 


Truck 1—Maxwell 
2—Packard 3T 
3—Packard 4T 
4—Pierce Arrow 5T 


ki 


Grade Truck. 
Native Bags 1 


> 


Standard Run to 
Load. Depot 

3 30 
3 30 
3 30 

Montevideo 

30 
30 

30 
Australian ‘* 
30 
30 
30 
California . 
30 
30 
30 
Cape : 
30 
30 
30 


FIG, 


ner that the warehouse gang is provided 
with a continuous flow of material for 


handling. Warehouse gangs under or- 





Unloading 

_ Weighing and Sampling 

- To Permonent Storage 
Cut Bale for Somple 


dinary circumstances are working spas- 
modically, their work depending upon 
the arrival of the trucks which, in most 
instanc.s, is very uncertain, with the re- 
sult that on account of the uncertainty 
of the trucks twice as many laborers 


FIG.4 


RECEIVING ORIVER'S RECORD 


Loading. 


Extra Extra 
for for 
Boat Boat. 


Run to 
Mill 


Total 
Time 


Unload- 
ing. 


30 3 1.30 20 50 
30 3 1.30 50 
30 3 1 2 50 
30 ‘s 16 35 
30 d 1 35 
30 d -40 
30 40 
30 q . 

30 2 45 


30 -50 
30 : 50 
30 : 

30 

30 

30 


trated by the description of an actual 
case. 
In this instance the delivery of the 


Proposed Method of Handling Raw Cotton 


- — Unloading Sempling ond Weighing 
Temporory Storage to Wait for Llevator 
— — — ToPermanent Storage 
@ - —-— Cut Bole for Sample 


cotton bales from the depot to the ware- 
house and of the finished product from 
the warehouse to the depot was con- 
tracted for with a public teamster, rep- 
resenting an annual expense of about 
$20,000. The mill the 


received on 


WAREHOUSE AND SHIPPING 


hundred bales of c 
daily and the delivery was so unce 
that half the time the warehouse 

was unoccupied, and yet accordi: 

the officials the crew could not 

duced because a certain number of 
were essential for handling the 

It was determined during the inv: 

tion that a motor truck and five t: 

each of twenty bales capacity, 
easily take care of the transpor 

of the bales and the shippi: 

the finished product. The above 
ment was calculated to. giv ffi- 
cient service even at a fifty per cen. in- 
crease of the business, the motor ‘ruck 
to be used only as a locomotive ru: ning 
between the mill and the various 
ping points, while the loading and un- 
loading of the trailers is to be done 
while the truck is engaged in carrying 
a trailer to some of the respective 
points of destination. In other 
the truck is to be engaged in continu- 
ous cycle trips and the loading and un- 
loading accomplished in the meantime, 
thus providing the warehouse crew with 
a continuous flow of work. This solu- 
tion necessitates the stationing of help- 


average one 


11f)- 


rds, 


ers at the railroad depot to load an¢ 
unload the trailers while the truck 1s 
engaged in delivery. 

Such arrangement results in a con- 
siderable reduction of the warchouse 
crew, but it is essential that the work is 
scheduled in a careful manner to assure 
a continuous flow of the bales 
schedules and instructions must b¢ 
pared in a clear and concise m 
so that they are readily underst 
the employes for tl 
livery. Figure 1 represents a 
chart prepared for such purpose, 
ing the order the trips al 
operations for a standardized tru 
trailer system of delivery. Such 
is simple and shows clearly hi 
truck and the trailers I 
patched to assure a continuous 
tion and the maintenance of scl 
The above plan was developed 
standardized and scheduled deliy 
materials, resulting in a fifty p¢ 
reduction of hauling costs 
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Cotton 


VIEW of the cotton goods 
A irket if only for twelve months, 
and |. it ever so casual, must reveal one 
ion after another that has no 


in the records. The numerous 
ments of the old downtown dis- 
idences the extraordinary pros 

erity of that historical location, with 
wt s associated so many of the great 
and prominent concerns intimate 

the commercial history of New York. 
The modeling and modernizing of 
es that had grown shabby with 

we is a noticeable improvement, so far 
as it has gone, and has given an up-to- 
late air of progress and twentieth cen- 
tury “pep” to that solid old district 
traditions are ancient history in 


the tr 1¢ 


The Busy Broker 


Brokers’ activities, trade 
mit rgely directed the 
sods market and made possible the 
performances, rapid changes 
and phenomenal high prices of the year 
1919. No similar conditions have here- 
fore existed from which comparisons 
be drawn. Our own Civil War ex- 
concerned ourselves too 
and the rest of the world less 
ntimately, and financial conditions and 


factors ad- 
1919 cotton 


Iramatic 


yeriences 


' } 
ciosely 


e value of currencies were the op- 
posite of what they are today. The 
\merican dollar in those greenback 
lays was the football of British ex- 


hange and looked like 30 cents when 
shin plasters’ were 
the work of silver or 


called on to do 
gold coin. 
The prompt recovery of the cotton 
goods market from the slump that fol- 
wed the armistice and the definite 
front from defensive to of- 
credited, to a considerable 
xtent, to the ever-ready broker and his 
le assistant, the telephone. The con- 
rting trades discussed the market with 
the broker to a greater extent than they 
nfided in each other or in first hand 
ing agencies. The broker, with his 
to the ground and his eye on the 
encouraged a market that 
could handle to his own advantage, 
1 middle ground position for which he 
was the medium going and coming. 
The expansion in dry goods brokerage 
nd the increase in speculation are ob- 
usly related, the facilities for spec- 
lation being furnished ready to hand 
the broker’s open door. Whether he 
to dominate or possibly domineer a 
vision of trade activity crops up in 
rrent comment. 


ng of 


fensive is 





chance " 


Important Innovations 


le proprietary interest that commis- 
sion houses acquired in mills during the 
ear features a change of front in busi- 
ss procedure that has been discussed 
h interest. It is not altogether a new 
lea but it definitely reduces to prac- 


ce a ry that has had many sup- 

ters on the score that it is possible 
r production and distribution to co- 
dit 


The allotment of 
the buyer became a_ recog- 
ractice that the buyer accepted 
| when he could invent no way 
get around it. But it demonstrated 
mort n anything else the gap between 
ly and demand, intensified by for- 
ign uiry. For nine months of the 
year business was held in check by dis- 
to a greater or less extent for 

hat applied to production prin- 
cipal nd that kept the buyer con- 
stant] ve to the danger of a further 


more closely. 
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Goods Market Breaks R 


The Market Recovered from 


War 


Control and Continued Very Strong 


shortage of goods. The variations of 
the raw cotton market throughout the 
year were without effect on cotton 


goods prices and the same may be said 
of Government sales of surplus goods. 


An Uphill Road 


For the first three months of 1919 
trade fought an uphill fight with all the 
circumstances of the market against it 
In the beginning business was 
cerned in taking losses and January 
passed without promise of relief from 
the constant downward trend of prices. 
During the month, 64x60s, the nominal 
market barometer, went off three cents 
a yard and other constructions followed 
close on its heels. On January second 
the price of 80 square four yards was 
18 cents and at the close of the month 
the market was 15 cents. The incentive 
to production was reduced to a mini 
mum and mill policies were divided be- 
tween closing down and curtailing pro- 
duction. The unsettled state of the cot- 
ton market added to the bewilderment 
of manufacturers who were confronted 
by labor unrest and the demand for an 
eight hour day. Meantime business 
dwindled, and goods accumulated in 
spite of the cut in production. 


February Market Weak 


The market continued weak in the 
early weeks in February but the down- 
ward trend of prices was gradually be- 
ing resisted and in a measure overcome 
to the end that the price shrinkage in 
February was about one-fourth of the 
average loss recorded in the previous 


con- 


month. There was an increase of trad- 
ing in February confined largely to 
spots. 


Confronted by a shorter working 
day, manufacturers were in no mood 
to enlarge their future obligations on 
a market that offered no guarantee oi 
betterment and that hardly warranted 
50 per cent of capacity production and 
no assurance of profits. It i 


was eSlil 
mated that mills were operated at 
about two-thirds capacity at this time, 
but aside from mills that were operat 
ing on specialties for manufacturing 
trades the general estimates did no 
reach that figure. , Speculators wert 


holding on because any attempt to real 
ize on their holdings reacted 
themselves. On the whole, 
was a trying month. 


The Market Turns 
The decline was definitely stopped 
the first of March, and also there had 


been marked improvement in 
transacted. 


against 
February 


business 
During March 64x 60s re 
covered a cent a yard on the previous 
low. While the month was variable the 
market registered a decisive gain in 
morale, and as prices gradually ré 
covered business recuperated, and re- 
turning confidence set the ball rolling 


Prices for certain branded lines of 
bleached goods were named at their 
lowest in March, but not for long. Low 


prices were also named on _ napped 
goods and tickings and memorandum 
sales of wide sheetings were charged 
up at figures dictated by market condi- 
tions at that time and in accord with 
the understanding outlined when the 
memorandum orders were placed 


Business in April took its cue from 


the preceding month 
definitely 


Phe 
and improvement 
under way. The 
buying in a large way 
again and again on an 
market, and a 
activity in 


WOrst Was 


over Was 
as definitely allied 
trades 


and 


began 
repeated 
advancing 


period ol 
feverish 


certain of its 
phases carried prices steadily upward 


Jobbers Change Front 


Meantime the jobl trade had not 


ine 


been convinced that things were what 
' 

they seemed, and were slow in giving 
support to the market that converting 


and manufacturing trades were bidding 
up against them. Jobbers acknowl 
edged the weakness of their contention 
before the end of April, and the 
was set for the general 
prices that made May the 


stage 
advance in 
most prom 
inent month of the year with respect to 
price advances 
extended more 
feeling that the price 
ranted a movement of 
tracts were made into the last quarter! 
of the The market on 60x 60s 
at the first of June was about 12 cents, 
and at the month end was 16 cents 
During the month 88x80s advanced 


2'4 cents 


Deliveries in general 


were liberally on the 
situation war 


goods, and con 


vear 


Prices were not stationary 
length of time during . May 
While print cloths led the market activ 
Itv, everything in gray goods ri 
sponded to the market 


The Summer Months 


for any 


uplift 


Che summer months were uncertain 
\ction and reaction kept prices fluctu 
ating within narrower ranges, 
the special 


with 


and only 


favorites came through 


any great appreciation in prices 
(he Government released about $4,000, 
O00 worth of cotton goods In July, the 
net effect of which was to 
market's strength and its 
capacity for absorbing goods. 


restful for 
thrive best 


prove the 
surprising 

August 
speculators, wh 
on excitement, and a flurry 
of second-hand selling was inaueu 
rated that temporarily upset values on 


Was 


too 


unrest 


231 


ecords 


speculative 


Dut the move 


spe cialties, 


was largely confined to second 


Sales of print cloths and sheet 
first hand only 
under the depressing influence of la 

and aimless chatter about ex 
cess profits and the high cost of livit 
Something better was expected whet 
vacation days were over and business 


ings at dragged along 


settled into its stride. 
Fall Months Strong 
Gingham prices were made for the 


spring season in September, and the 
hint of what was c 
were named and quanti 
ties were placed on an allotment basis 
It was the middle of September before 
the market developed power 
the line, 


trade got a 
when prices 


ming 


all along 
but buying picked up on the 
evidence at hand to such an extent that 
the total for the month was large for 
both gray and colored goods. 
was a busy month, and large consumers 
ot cloths booked orders for 
ahead, practically to 
mills were willing to 
November was moderately erratic, but 
the market was well in hand, and so 
far as mills were concerned there was 
little effort put forth to sell more goods 
The disposition was to sell less rather 
than more. 


October 


months 
whatever extent 


accept business 


A Year of Thrills 


An interested 
on the 


Was 


observet 
goods 
the 


tabs 
1919 


bystander 


keeping 
market in 
innocent 


cotton 
brother to 


staring at a human fly scaling the bald 
face of a New York skyscraper. The 
cotton goods market was replete with 
thrills, an ever-present sense of dan 


ger; the certainty that what goes up 


must come down; and the higher th 
climb the harder the fall The year 
closed on a climbing market still go 


ing strong, however, and 
for many kinds of 
vanced dates of 
than mills could 
expected softening failed 
What went up was not to come dow: 
in 1919, and the year finished stronget 
than 


the 
goods and for ad 
delivery 


pressure 


was greater 
The 


to develop 


accommodate. 


kxport Demand Exceeds Supply 


Trade Totals Establish a 


HE year 1919 opened with export 


buying in cotton 


piece 
slowed by uncertain prospects. 


goods 
Ship 
ments were light and ships to carry them 


were few and far between. This mar- 
ket was very unsettled and prices weak 
and uncertait \ period of stage fright 


seemed to have followed the armistice 
and it affected buyers and sellers to such 
a degree that minor difficulties took on 
major importance to eyes jaundiced by 
business indigestion. The 
was acute, and the 
cancellation of contracts, aggravated by 
a falling market that immediately fol 
lowed the armistice, dumped a burden 
of distressed merchandise on a market 
that was in no position to carry the load 
Between December 31 and February 15 
the market to such an extent 
that export supplies awaiting 
shipments shrunk in value approximately 
50 per cent. The continuous reaction 
of the domestic market made _ these 
goods, that would have been gladly ac- 
quired by the domestic 


shipping 


shortage wholesale 


reacted 
certain 


buyer a few 


New Record for the Year 


the most pronounced optim 
had predicted. 
months before, a drug on the market 


Weak at First 
The stagnation of the domestic 
ket at that time aroused a mori 


mat 
gre neral 
interest in export possibilities, and not 
a few who had heretofore thought little 
and cared less about a foreign outlet for 
their merchandise began to cast about 
for business of that kind. The business 
of the first quarter was best with Latin 
America, excepting Argentina, which 
was suffering from a harbor strike, an 
upset market due to excess purchases, 
and the unexpected armistice which ré 
versed her trade perspective 

\ relatively buying was ri 
ported on account of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the West Indies. The market was 
weak, but second hands were weaker, 
and a considerable quantity of mer 
chandise was resold for export that 
failed to show in the records as new 
business. That sort of thing was not 
without its usefulness in giving a spank 


constant 
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ing to a class of opportunists and per- 
emotorily removing them from further 
interference. The Buenos Aires exper- 
jence too was not without its corrective 
influence in some particulars. 


China Comes to Market 


uying for China during the first 
quarter of 1919 introduced a business of 
some importance, and from a quarter 
that had been closed for years. The 
interest shown by Chinese importers, 
; of whom visited this market, was 
, definite indication that this market 
was not only the cheapest in the world, 
but the most available. China placed 
a considerable business, especially in 
gray sheetings, during the interval from 
mid-February to May. American mills 
eave more than ordinary consideration 
to this business in that period when the 
domestic market was in the doldrums, 
and orders from anywhere, even at the 
low prices current, were appreciated. 
China enjoyed great freedom of action 
at the time and took liberal advantage 
of it. 

When Times Grew Better 


When prices began to stiffen as they 
did in April, and quotations changed 
frequently, much business was retarded 
by rapid and frequent price advances. 
Communication was difficult; cables 
were days and weeks delayed. Not a 
trifle of China business went by the 
board in April and later on for the rea- 
son that advancing prices prevented the 
ratification of many orders at month- 
old quotations. Well established export 
houses with responsible connections were 
able to carry on in China trade, but 
those who were dependent on cable ad- 
vices from their principals and must 
wait for price confirmation, were gricv- 
iously hampered. On the other hand, 
near by markets showed signs of recov- 
ery as soon as the American market 
gave evidences of renewed strength. 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the West Indies 
improved, and, after a little, Colombia 
and certain other Central American 
sources showed active interest. 


American and British Prices 


Cotton goods in New York were very 
much lower than in Manchester, Eng- 
land, prior to March 15, but after that 
date comparative figures changed rap- 
idly in favor of the English market 
when American prices rose. Exports of 
cotton piece goods to all destinations for 
the month of March were about $15,000,- 
000, as compared to about $12,000,000 
in the year before the war. These 
rough figures, while not official, were 
given by an authority in the trade. This 
business, too, was done under restraint 
and in the face of many obstacles. From 
the first of April American prices out- 

| English price advances, and on 
June 12 the average cost of cotton piece 
goods in New York was 16% above the 
cost Manchester at the current rate 
of exchange. 
Covering New Fields 


demand for cotton piece 
was large in June in spite of 
costs, and began to show a su- 

preme indifference to that feature com- 
pared with the greater difficulty of plac- 
rders at any price. China came 
July and August, obviously de- 
termined to get goods at prevailing 
pr warned by her British experience 
hat higher prices were an inevitable 
nsequence of delay and that a shortage 
rchandise was the greater menace 
going business. Both England 

e United States were steadily de- 
r trade organizations for the pen- 
n of those countries that had suf- 


in 


reign 
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fered most by the war and of those 
countries that were as yet outlawed by 
the result. England was assisted by 
foreknowledge and familiarity as well as 
by what was left of pre-war organiza- 
tions, and had a basis of experience, too, 
that the United States, for good and 
sufficient reasons, does not possess. But 
American initiative has gone far, if not 
as yet far enough, and leading export 
concerns in this country have grown and 
expanded to new fields while laboring 
under the intense difficulties consequent 
on a market unable to supply one half 
the demands made upon it and an in- 
creasing problem of exchange that added 
immensely to the uncertainties of the 
future as regards some of the greater 
markets of the world. 
A Bigger Demand 

The second half of the year featured 
a tide of foreign demand that rose 
steadily for weeks and months, and to a 
large extent was waste opportunity. 
America is the leading consumer of cot- 
ton in the world but she doesn’t con- 
sume it fast enough nor produce goods 
enough to fill the gap made in_ the 
world’s supply by the war. This con- 
dition was expected to continue for an 
indefinite time in any case. The world 
was still rocking on its foundation and 
a permanent settlement was among the 
hopes of the future. 


Many New Opportunities 

The flood of inquiries that came 
from foreign sources was impressive. 
The fact that these inquiries were, in 
many cases, from utter strangers and 
from strange places, evidenced the well- 
known world shortage of textiles and 
attempts on the part of perplexed trad- 
ers to bridge the present difficulty. 
Furthermore, it testified to a progres- 
sive beginning on the part of those 
concerned to open new and permanent 
sources of supply. In any case, it 
meant opportunity to American trade, 
and the fact that these inquiries got 
patient attention instead of the waste 
basket proved the changed attitude of 
American manufacturers in this re- 
gard. It may be hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks, but it can be done. The 
door was no longer half shut against 
foreign demand in this 
wide open, and “Welcome” 
mat. 


market, but 
was on the 


The Price Barricade 

Export trade records for the year 
bear witness to the hard work and 
splendid accomplishments of American 
exporters under adverse conditions in 
the home market. Not the least of the 
handicaps under which exporters la- 
bored was the reactionary effect of their 
hard work used to build a price barri- 
cade higher and higher against them. 


The harder they worked the harder they 
had to work to overcome that handi- 
cap. The export demand for textiles 
was enormous and helped to compli 
cate the situation when it had to bid 
against an equally strong home de- 
mand, higher and higher for even a 
pot-boiling share of its excessive re- 
quirements. Under the circumstances 
the policy was to follow the course of 
least resistance and consider’ those 
markets first that offered greatest se- 
curity and the greatest liberty of action 
As a consequence less attention was 
paid to Central Europe and the Levant. 
It was not easy to buy goods in this 
marke! for the Balkan states last year, 
because it could not and would not be 
considered by the most important dis- 


tribu‘ors. 
The Department of Commerce tells 


of the fabulous growth of American 


foreign commerce for the year 1919 as 
far beyond the dreams of business men 
five years ago. Our trade balance for 
the year is placed at $4,017,000,000. A 
great fleet of merchant ships, new in- 
dustries, new sources of supply, and 
increased knowledge of our own re- 
sources are some of the assets gained 
from our war experience with which 
we are fortified to meet new conditions. 
The tremendous increase in the exports 
of the war period, and the still greater 
exports of the months following the 
war, in which foodstuffs figured largely, 


may not continue indefinitely. The re- 
turn of a more normal condition in 
which buying and selling will be of 


profit to both sides is the basis trade 
is aiming at. It was too much to ex- 
pect that such a condition could be 
achieved in 1919. 
Export Year Figures 

Export buying in textiles was not so 
brisk as the year waned as was the case 
in trade in general. The total of Decem- 
ber exports amounted to $681,000,000, a 
falling off of $60,000,000 from the $741,- 
000,000 recorded for November, accord- 
ing to figures furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Imports also fell 
off for December, the total being $381,- 
000,000 as compared with $425,000,000 
for November. Both exports and im- 
ports were higher than in December the 
year before. Exports for 1919 totaled 
$7,022,000,000; as compared with $6,149,- 


000,000 in 1918, while imports totaled 
$3,904,000,000 as against $3,031,000,000 
for 1918. 


Composite Trade Comment 

The exit of 1919 left the door open 
for comment and criticism. It is prob- 
able that with 1919 passed the extreme 
peak of exports for a time at least, as 
its further expansion is hampered by 
adverse rates of foreign exchange and 
a top-heavy price structure erected on 
a foundation of underproduction. 


It is 
a situation to handle judiciously, so 
much depending on production that 


either extreme —a further curtailment 
or an overproduction—might leave lit 
tle to choose from, Stricken European 


Lancashire Cotton 


Following Early 

markable Trade 

3y Frederick 

MAncHEsTER, Enc., Dec. 31, 1919.— 
The year opened with trade in a de- 
pressed state. Spinners and manufac 
turers were feeling very severely the 
effects of the slump in prices and the 
absence of fresh orders as a result of 
the signing of the Armistice in the pre- 
vious November. Buyers had _ with- 
drawn from the market and difficulties 
were arising in connection with deliv- 
eries against contracts placed at much 
higher figures ruling. This 
condition of affairs continued up to the 

end of 


than then 


March and by that time values 
n yarn and cloth had declined about 50 


per cent. from the level existing in the 


previous September. The quotations 
of producers only about covered the 
cost of production. Many firms were 
being compelled to restrict output, and 
unemployment among the _ operatives 
was assuming rather serious dimen- 
sions. Early in April there were indi- 
cations of buyers taking more interest 
in prices and spinners and manufactur- 
ers were tested on a freer scale. Busi- 
ness began to revive and owing to pro 
ducers obtaining some relief, rates 
hardened. Since then there has been 
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countries labor under a mountain of 
debt that must be adjusted before we 
can trade with them or compete 
them in a normal commercial way 

Physically and mentally we 
been at odds. Trade conditions 
mental attitudes disagreed. One called 
for thrift to conserve the resources 
of the people and make a little go far; 
to produce more and consume less. 
The other was given over to reckless 


with 


have 
and 


extravagance, an orgy of speculation 
and spending. The old year was a 
year of crazy speculation on the part 


of money-mad people making haste to 
get rich, and all hands vying with one 
another “to keep up with the Joneses.” 
Normal conditions did not come from 
that sort of thing 
lions in the hands of Americans which 
should be used in the production of 
the necessities of life for ourselves and 
others; to be made here and _ sold 
abroad as well as at home. And other 
billions should be invested in gilt edged 
industrial and transportation securities 
that will open Europe for trade 


The war put bil- 


The Universal Demand 

American buyers returning from half 
Satisfactory trips to England about the 
end of December reported London 
hotels overrun with traders from every 
quarter of the eastern hemisphere, bent 
on buying manufactured goods of every 
description, and whose 
could met tor 
British factories 
with orders. 


requirements 
the reason that 
were overwhelmed 
Che markets of the world 


not be 


are swept bare of merchandise, an@ 
communities in most cases are being‘ 
rationed from short supplies. Immense 


trade opportunities on every hand are 
beckoning to America But here in- 
tervene the problems of credit and ex 
change that offset some of the prom 
ising markets in which no goods from 
any quarter can be sold without some 
sort of an arrangement to finance the 
buver. England and i 

dividually working to 
lems depreciated currency 
and the necessity for and 

is expected, but the processes 


astrously slow 


Industry in 1919 
Declines a Re- 


Boom Set In 
W. Tattersall 


America are in- 


solve the prob- 


of foreign 
( redit, 


much 
are dis 


an increasing trade at advancing prices 
and values are now on a higher level 
than in the Autumn of 1918 It has 
been a remarkable year and quite a 
trade boom is now being experienced, 
the production of the spinning mills and 
weaving sheds not being equal to the 
requirements of customers with the re- 
sult that spinners and manufacturers 
securing prices which 
ingly profitable. 


are 


are exceed- 


Enormous Cloth Demand 


As mentioned above demand in piece 
goods during the first three months of 
the year was inactive and buyers pur- 
chased as little as possib! When the 
hange of attitude on the part of the 
customers did take place there was very 
soon an important alteration in the sit 
uation. It must be placed on record 
hat China was the first market to pur 
chase freely and exporters the Far 
East secured a distinct advantage over 
shippers to other outlets by operating 
at bottom prices. For very many years 
China merchants have had the reputa- 
tion of being the best buyers of cotton 
fabrics in the world and their action in 


the Spring of this year was another in- 
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FOREIGN COTTONS: FOREIGN WOOLS: 10 ee 
PERU, CHINA, HAYTI, WEST COAST, PUNTA ARENAS, — || | 


ECUADOR , PATAGONIAN, RIVER PLATE, 
{SPECIALLY PERUVIAN MITAFIFI CHINA WOOLS 
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* Textile Manufacturers are invited to write us for samples and ara 
% prices. 

= We are always pleased to cooperate with American textile | ff Besiu 
= manufacturers in meeting their needs and offer the services ] Bp Prue 
+ of our entire organization in this and foreign countries. 

3 Our experience as buyers of foreign raw materials used in 

“ the manufacture of American Textiles qualifies us to assume 

+ full responsibility with assurance of complete satisfaction. : 
£ . 
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n of their remarkable sagacity. 


Sinc. then demand has been experi- 
ence yr all quarters of the globe and 
the chief difficulty has been to supply in 


an acequate manner the wants of cus- 


tome India has recently provided a 
larger turnover, but it must be said she 
has bought very badly. Partly owing to 
the le delays offers have continually 
lagec) behind Manchester prices and a 


larec portion of the business done for 


our cependency has been the result of 
Mar ster merchants purchasing in 
anticipation of the future requirements 


ers abroad. Of the several out- 


lets Calcutta has been the most disap- 
pointing Bombay and Karachi have 
dor iirly well and recently there has 
been an improvement in the offtake 
for Madras. Considerable support has 
een ziven during the past six or eight 
nonths by merchants in the Near East. 
\ large turnover has transpired for 
Egypt and the outlets of the Levant. As 
, distributing center of Lancashire 


goods Cairo is much more important 
han a few years ago. Substantial buy- 
ng has taken place from time to time 
opean countries. The custom- 
rs in Central and South America were 
rather slow in. operating, but the flow 

business has recently shown a dis- 
inct improvement. 





Extensive contracts 
ire now on the books, especially for 
‘razil and the River Plate. As is often 


ase, home trade buyers missed 
their opportunity of purchasing at com- 
ratively low rates, but during the last 


month there has been a rush of. busi- 
ess as many buyers have feared a dis- 
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The following table gives particulars 
of prices of American cotton, 32’s twist 
American yarn, and a well known make 
of gray shirtings during the year: 


Cotton, Good Cloth, 38 in. 
Middling Yarn, 32s_ Shirtings, 











American Twist. 38 yds. 18x16 
per lb per lb per piece 
1919 d d. s. d 
Jan, 3 i 22.04 38% 37 «6 
Feb. 7. 17.97 28% 30 0 
MERE. Foes sns 15.96 ly 26 0 
Apf. 4¢.. 17.24 2 0 
Fully 

Middling 

American 
May 2.. 17.89 2914 9 ¢ 
June 6.. 19.56 37% 1 ) 
July 4.. 20.04 % $ ) 
Ams. i.. 20.48 42%, 3 ) 
Sep. 5 18.75 42 
Oct. 3 20.38 421, ) 
Nov eae 26.30 495, 40) 
Dec. 5 2 7 51% $ ) 
Dec. 12..... 26.98 52 44 0 
Dec. 31..... 30.75 57 47 0 


Extraordinary Yarn Demand 
Since the beginning of April spinners 
of yarn have experienced 


an extra 
ordinary demand. 


Recently scarcity of 
supplies has been a pronounced feature 
of the market. Producers have 

been able to supply their customers 
an adequate manner and special prices 
are now being paid for quick delivery 
In yarns made from American cotto1 
for consumption in Lancashire the ac 
tivity in ring beams has been 
and at the time of writing 
ducers have sold their production 
nearly six months ahead. 


not 


striking 


most pro 


Cop twist has 


also moved off freely and spinners hay 
plenty of work to goon with. It is hard 
to find stock lots in first hands All 


round wefts have not done quite so wel 
but producers have nothing to complain 



























a ae sg ig : about. The scarcity of the highe: 
sii? { » aS = = e e 
. ane ne oe ae m1 Sen Spring. grades of American cotton has ee] 
) y c _ > » ars . ” 
ol — is a detailed compara- Very harrassing and the “points on 
: a a f = Goods Ex- which have had to be paid in Liverpor 
m Great Britain for the last jaye been a serious matter for spinners 
ears :— 2 ; 
Twelve months ended Decemhb« 
1917 1918 l 
Yards Yards Yar 
40,805,800 6,547,800 118,557.00 
aa 25,969,700 980.400 58514600 
66,600 23,900 120,792,300 
123,583,900 183.530,100 116.715.600 
ind ° 24% 82,014,700 75,242,800 19.166,409 
Azores, and Madeira 24,778,200 28,134,500 10,308,000 
17,303,700 5,353,200 20,369,800 
940,800 8,969,700 46.667.200 
77,147,700 84,089,400 56.61 ar 
West Africa... 124,633,000 - 95,072,800 3,597,700 
East Africa... 14,312,400 59.300 7.903.700 
¢ 200 2,300 15.933.40( 
Indies 248,717,100 165,393,800 { r HOF 
Islands and Guan 7.409.600 6.074.800 1.918.700 
: 2,427,900 31,542,400 16,153,400 
$ iding Hong Kong 09,585,900 216,370,400 14,422,200 
* ‘ 12.597,500 19,958,500 10.640 r¢ 
y a States of America 67,684,100 29. 326,300 40.832 TI 
= a 4$8.640,700 37.677.300 7.528.600 
" » 199.300 539.600 1.487.700 
< D p 157.800 733,600 
$ ex 6,727,100 V9 
7 t erica &§.102.800 1 19 
. nd Panama 8,360,900 0,1 
: mm ‘ 6,793,000 7 600 
3 22,130,600 17.736.900 77 
: 60,149,700 58,869,100 1 700 
‘< 8,335,700 52,075,200 201 
a 
; g 1.601.000 29,808,200 2 800 
x Republic 172,527,800 183,015,900 17,691,300 
* £ . 319,457,200 361,608,600 183.179.6000 
3 st Vest Africa 141,909,600 111,356,100 114,918,800 
; sh South Africa 197,944,700 150,179,800 300 
* i > I Afric a 35 801 300 30 899 700 7 91 , 800 
& ang I ptian Sudan 784,800 1,090,200 2.010,100 
oe oritist a, via 
- via Karachi 351,737,700 143,676,700 110,146,700 
& ur t 00,115,600 286,077,600 165.418,.400 
° Bombay 851,853,300 $29,754,300 275,565,100 
oe 78,866,500 13.046,000 7.684.300 
pa ~ Assam, Bihar, and Orissa S98,872,200 $49,044,800 $23,299,200 
os 77,112,500 23,543,700 31,217,300 
- ements 110.070.500 105.791.700 (0.896.400 
4 06.100 18,736,200 0.4 60 
& 39.100 170,158,400 75.170.900 
oe ¥ Z i 112,200 37,111,000 21,879,8 
we 829,600 894.900 21,915. 80¢ 
é t India Islands (including ; 
“ ind British Guiana 24,601,400 15,221,600 ), 220.80 
“ ries ; a , 270,561,900 261,603,300 732,247, 90¢ 
Be ~ 
“ 4 nis 4,978,237,900 3.699,.252.300 3528 7 nr 
“ b Including Federated Malay States and Labuan 
ae 
* SUMMARY 
: 1917 1918 1919 
. Yards Yards Yards 
- Brey or ached 1,136,458.600 754,097,700 841,357,800 
& tached ; SEES Tee 1,715,842,800 . 1,200,714,500 1,084,083,300 
sestete inted SO ee eee . 977,433,000 809,352,700 690,828,500 
—— "ed or ufactured from dyed yarns 1,148,503,500 912,486,900 


935,087,400 





756,500 


but in spite of these higher charges the 
margin of profit has been very encour- 
aging. It may be mentioned that 
cording to an analysis of spinning com- 
pany reports 23 mills during the twelve 


ac 


months ended November 30th made a 
profit of £340,090 being an average 
profit per company of £14,786. The 


share capital of these concerns amounts 
to £945,815 and loans £369,938. The profit 
n share capital works out at nearly 36 
the 


share 


ver cent against 34 per cent. in pre 
vious The profit on and 


’an capital combined was nearly 26 per 


year. 


cent. as compared with 22 per cent. in 
1918. According to a table of 100 com 





vanies with a share capital of £4,723 


the 


475 
average dividend paid during the 
twelve months was over 21 per cent 
the amount distributed being £1,007,989 

gvptian yarns there has been a 
striking advance 


In 


in prices. Supplies of 
Egyptian cotton and rates were con 
rolled up to the end of July by the Brit 
ish and Egyptian Governments but since 
then values have advanced by about 100 
per cent. The demand for fine yarns 
has been far greater than the supply 


ind many producers 
1920 


are fully sold up 
In export descrip 
of interest has been the 
activity in Egyptian qualities 
ir the United States. This larger trad 


the end of 


tions a feature 


Increase d 





is said to be due to the increased di 
nand in America for tire cloths. Dut 
ng the last three months a much bigger 
rade has been done in shipping yarns 
or Eastern countries. Free buving 
cccurred for India, China and Japa 
\n extensive business has also tran 
pired for European countries, especiall 
folland. 

[The following is a comparative cd 
tailed table of Yarn Exports from 
(;sreat Britain f the last three yeat 


K 





Kar } 


Share P 


ast 


Cavendish 
Central 
Crawford 
Doury 
Garfield 
Gladstone 
Honey we 
Livingston 
Mavis 
Moorfield 
Moss . 
Newton Moor 
North Moor 
Parkside 
Shaw 
Standard 
Stanley 


Wilton 


\ striking de 


has been the sales of mills. 


velopment ot the year 


This move- 
ment began in June and since then near 


(973) 


235 


ly 150 concerns 


changed hands. 
Che transfers have generally been on 
the basis of much a Much 
figures are now being paid than 
four months It has been 
usual for companies with shares 
ot the nominal value £5 with £2 10s. 
paid up, to be transferred to financial 
syndicates on the basis of £20 per share: 
The mills have then been refloated at 
an increased capital value, and it is of 
interest note that 


have 


so 


share 
higher 
three 


quite 


or 


azo 


ot 


to 


when 


the new 
shares have come upon the market they 
have soon gone at a premium. This 
feature of the industry has been dis- 
cussed very freely and some _ people 
believe that this higher capitalization 


of production will adversely affect our 


chances of competing successfully in 
the markets of the world. On the other 
hand it is held that there is no possibil 
ity of new mills being erected until 
values of present factories are based 


more on a level with replacement costs. 
Previous to 1914 a mule spinning mill in 
Lancashire could be built at a charge 
of about 25s. per spindle, the cost 
ring spinning factories being about 
per spindle. It is estimated that the cost 

day would be 


ot 
356 














about £5 per spindle 
tor mules and about £7 per spindle for 
rings 
Prospects Healthy 
The vear closes with spinners and 
nui urers in an exceedingly strong 
positiol It is probable that engage 
ments at the moment are more exten 
ive than ever before known in the his 
ry of the trade. Values are on a very 
high level and there is some nervousne 
is to doing business at current rate 
for distant delivery, but leading author 
ities are of the opinion that lower price 
nthe uture are very mprobable 
r nonths ended December 
917 1918 1919 
' Ibs Ib 
100 467,900 
94,700 1,700 4,249,300 
1.¢ ) 1,393,.200 4,072,109 
69,800 729.700 6,486,800 
0 6,900 40,837,400 
9,122,100 
nn 66.543.100 49,959.300 
0 6.882.500 8,878,500 
’ 129,800 292,000 
) 67,800 350,800 
0 992 700 3,890,400 
787.900 461.900 
440 ) ,200 1,288,700 
0 5,500 144,800 
1 ooo 00 
100 2.054.500 ; 17.300 
0 190.800 01.100 
) 1.400 401.100 
"0 ” $4 0 
40 700 192.200 60.200 
101.900 003.30 736,200 
75 000 481.200 648,200 
) 11,40 ‘ », 500 
Ma Sta nd Labuar 
Should there be a serious decline in 
w cotton rat producers of yarn 
nd loth art in a position to hold 
rv strongly to their quotations. Al- 
(luotations.- 
dul Jan. & Dec. 10 
1919 9 ise 
89/¢ f 153/= 
86/9 68/3 
6 > 
6 119 /< 
295 113/- 
13 74/6 
202/6 1 
230 158/6 
162/¢ 101/— 
% 117/¢ 36/6 
21 6 98/— 
10 182/6 81/6 
” t f 260 196/6 
v0 222/6 130/6 
4 00/— 154/6 
100 62/6 162/6 
4 122/€ 28 ; 160 
120 342 2: 
b 68 118/6 } 
93/6 402/6 
hough a big trade has been done dur 
ing the last nine months, there is no 


indication of our outlets abroad being 
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AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. 


MANCHESTER - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ove 


lit 


All MAM di 


>= 


BOSTON 


F. C. DUMAINE, Treasurer 


and 


| HAI 


JARVIS, LOOMIS & BOUCHER, Agents oto 
34 Thomas Street, New York : 


VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 


LOOMS 24,400 
SPINDLES 670,000 
EMPLOYEES 16,500 


Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 1 pee 
Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum_ 15,300,000 ej 
Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 


> 
& os 
+> 


27 in. & 32 in. GING- 
HAMS: AFC, Utility, 
Three Star, Seersuck- 


NARROW FLANNELS, 
FANCY: 1921 
Smyrna. PLAIN: 


36 in. FLANNELS, 
FANCY : 1701, 1501, 
1301, 1101. PLAIN: 


UAW 


INNA 


ers Staple, Bookfold 
Chambray, May- 


bourne Madras. 


Daisy Fleecedown, 
Iris, Tunis, 1921, 


Panola, Trinada, Pon- 


Daisy, Fleecedown, 
Domet, 1501, 901. 


TICKINGS, DENIMS, 


OLIVE DRAB 


KN WW 


hadi 


32 in. CHAMBRAYS: 


ceta, Tacuna, Pamela. 


ANNAN 


TWILL, BLEACHED 


19000 Range, Invin- GOODS. GRAY 
cible Suiting, Romper 32 in. FLANNELS, GOODS, SEAMLESS 


Cloth. PLAIN: 2701, 2801. BAGS. 


AVAL 
WW 


\ N\ MWY 


AANA 
WAAAY 


WORSTED GOODS: 
Poplins 
Vigereaux Mixtures 


\ 

Kk ae em Se ed es os od os S 2 9 oo © ; ~ 
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February 7, 1920 


over--upplied. In fact, it is reportea 
that .n certain distributing centers the 
sales are larger than the receipts, so 
stocks instead of increasing are being 
reduced. The operatives’ wages ques- 
tion iangs over the market. Last July 
the workpeople secured a reduction of 
hour. from 55% to 48 per week, and it 
was then agreed that no change should 
take place for 18 months. Wages were 
hen advanced by 30 per cent. on stand- 


| lists rates, and it was arranged that 

eration either up or down should 
transpire until after April 30, 1920. 
w of the extraordinary trade pros- 
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perity the operatives are hitching for 
an immediate rise, but the officials do 
not wish to break the agreement with the 
employers. On the other hand, traders 
would like labor charges to be stabilized 
beyond April 30, and unofficially a move 
is now being made to come to terms 
almost immediately. It to 
seen what will be done, but the masters 
are undoubtedly in favor of a substan 
tial rise in wages from April 30 next 
if the leaders 
agree to an extension of the agreement, 
to the end of 1920 


remains be 


of the operatives will 


Say 


Lancashire Cotton Mill Sales 


Effect of Numerous Transfers at 


Big Figures Variously Regarded 


Fre de) ick 

\MIANCHESTER, Enc., January 14.—The 
past year in the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry has been notable for the buying 
and ot spinning mills. Some 


3y 


selling 
weaving sheds have changed hands, but 
the movement has been almost entirely 
onfined to the spinning section. Weav- 
ing is largely carried on by private 
firms and there is less inclination to sell 
One of the first mills to 
1 was the Pine at Oldham in April 
ast, but it was not realized at the time 
hat the transfer was the beginning of 
of extensive Certain 
groups of financiers began to operate 
and make offers for the shares of nu- 
m companies. The tendency of 
events soon had a considerable effect up- 
on share values and prices very quickly 
hardened. In Oldham and district most 
of the transfers have been arranged by 
local men, but it has been impossible to 
prevent outsiders coming in and con- 
summating deals. Altogether nearly 200 
companies have changed hands and re- 
cently much higher prices have — been 
paid by buying syndicates than last sum- 
mer. The writer has prepared the fol- 
lowing table which gives particulars of 


oe 
syndicates, 
SUIA 


a series sales. 


rou 
rous 


€ 


62 companies 


capit 


The old paid-up share 
al, the sale price, and the new paid 
Many of the 

mills that have recently been taken over 
have not yet been refloated so it is not 


up share capital are given. 

















ssible to provide particulars for all the 
ransters 

Old New 
Paid-up Paid-up 

Share Sale Share 

! Capital. Price. Capital 
Ath ¢ 192,000 120,000 
Arrow 54,000 288,000 150,000 
Avor 24,000 48,000 26,000 
sroa 35,205 181,892 100,000 
Briar 32,000 336,000 100,000 
Butterworth Hall 32,000 192,000 125,000 
Belgiar 41,445 159,780 70,000 
sour 18,000 2a Pas 100,000 
( 44,868 112,170 75,000 
30,000 270,000 125,000 
12,500 117,500 40,000 
yn 32,000 156,000 78,000 
30.000 100,000 60,000 
t 56,000 256,000 25,000 
l 16,000 168,000 75,000 
£ 5,434 34,099 32,500 
n 80.000 400,000 200,000 
vr 48,000 328,000 100,000 
elta 30,000 360,000 200,000 
v Ke ‘ en 8,000 50,000 30,000 
harl 32.000 176,000 90,000 
quit 64,625 180,950 90,000 
en 30,000 270,000 150,000 
F rnt 40,000 315,000 130,000 
Faicor Bolton). 56,480 240,040 190,000 
\ 29,352 190,858 100,000 
‘ s 28,000 252,000 125,000 
Lane 27,000 54,000 62,500 
‘wist 358 96,383 60,000 
000 144,000 70,000 
i .500 240,000 125,000 
. : 16,800 144,000 75,000 
n ...ees 48,000 248,000 100,000 
vuncti a eae. 40,000 130,000 150,000 
Meshr 16,000 320,000 120,000 
ees | 30.000 100,000 75,000 
. y 80,000 608,000 250,000 
i“ n 36,725 113,000 250,000 
ar 56,000 256,000 125,000 
oo 32,000 258,000 100,000 
eh - 48.000 280,000 150,000 
athe r ne . 250,000 1,250,000 500,000 
pana igh, oss 62,500 312,500 150,000 
Oe 8 =sccumeesee be 35,000 135,000 120,000 


W. Tattersall 
BN ricotta aro in ae cha a « 64.590 494.885 300.000 
Palmer 90,000 315,000 150,000 
Pear 15,000 303,750 25,000 
Rex 40,000 294,000 130,000 
Roy 24,000 368,000 130,000 
Regent 28,000 176.000 100.000 
TATE gc ove eee 42,000 160,000 90,000 
Raven 10,000 200,000 90,000 
Rugby 28,000 120.000 110.000 
.--- 49,000 171,500 200,000 
Smallbrook . 2,000 171,500 75,000 
Swan > ce . 60,000 156,000 80,000 
Stalybridge .. 37,500 210,000 140,000 
Sparth .. ‘ 60,000 410,000 150,000 
Stockport, Ring, Nos 

1, 2 and 3 64,500 887.700 750.000 
United .. 70,000 245.000 100,000 
West End 45,000 241.875 100,000 
Wye 10,000 320,000 25,000 


Particulars of Transfers 

The table shows that the total paid up 
share capital of the 62 old companies 
amounted to £2,670,382 while the total 
paid up share capital cf the new com- 
panies is £8,234,000. It will at once be 
seen that in order to maintain past divi- 
dends the directors of the com- 
panies will have to make much mor 


new 


money than formerly. On the whole the 
change is the result of the increased 
value of the factories standing, due to 
appreciation in all property since the 
beginning of the War. 

One of the most active persons con 


nected with the deals has been Samuel 
F. Mellor, a well known share broker, 
of Oldham. He has taking part 
so far in about 15 transfers. Another 
prominent figure in the movement has 
been Councillor Hopwood of Oldham 
Other persons who have been in the 
swim are Alderman Wiggins, of Mid 
dieton, J. W. Platt of Ashton-under 
Lyne, F. Platt -f Oldham and F. Daw- 


son. 


been 


Cotton Mills Trust Activity 


The formation of the Amalgamated 
Cotton Mills Trust Limited early last 
year caused much comment and_ that 


company has taken over several import- 
ant including Messrs. John 
Ashworth, Astley Bridge, near Bolton, 
R. H. Buckley & Sons Ltd., Mossley and 
Manchester. The chief deal of the 
Trust however has been the acquisition 
of Horrockes, Crewdson & Co., Preston, 
the largest private spinning and manu 
facturing firm in Lancashire which owns 
nearly 10,000 and over 300,000 
spindles. It is understood the purchase 
price was over £5,000,000. 


concerns 


looms, 


Effect on Operative 


In view of the important develop- 
ments which have taken place the lead 
ers of the operatives have been much 
concerned as to their position in the fu- 
ture. Owing to the unrest amongst the 
work people the trade union officials two 
or three months ago approached the 
Master Spinners’ Federation on the mat- 
ter and asked for the opinion of the 
employers on the probable effect of the 
transfer of mills on the future prosperity 


of the industry, and what was likely 
to be the effect on the future working 
conditions of the operatives. The Mas- 
ters Federation gave a long reply. They 
pointed out the reduction in production 
owing to the adoption of the 48-hour 
week, the present high cost of mill build 
ing, and the fact that share holders in 
many concerns had in the past received 
only low dividends or no return at all 
on their capital. They expressed the 
opinion that a good many of the trans- 
fers have been a sound practicable buss 
ness propositon and they ctcted that the 
tendency of higher values would be to 
stabilize industry and consequently stab- 
ilize the of t operatives. 
The leaders of the workpeople were not 
satisfied with the reply, but in trade cir- 
cles it was believed at the time that the 
manifesto of the employers put the posi 
tion very plainly and that in the circum 


conditions he 


stances the developments were not un 
natural. 


Confidence in Future 
The 
to last 


and 
by 


present trade boom is expected 
for at least three tour 
confidence in the future 
the fact that there is an 
mand for shares in the new 
which have been floated on a much high 
er capital basis than the old concerns. 
Practically all the new shares stand at a 
premium. In 


or years 
shown 


active de- 


Is 


companies 


most instances the new 
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companies are registered in £1 shares 
with 10s called up and issued at a prem 
ium of 2s 


6d. These securities are now 


changing hands at from 15s to 20s each 
and at 


end of December numerous 
dividends at the rate of 20 per cent per 
annum were announced. 

Those who take long views, however, 
are of opinion that in the years to come 
the industry will feel the bad effects of 


the 


the larger amount of capital which is 
now being used in the trade. When th 
markets of the world are supplied with 
cotton goods there will be increased 


competition and it may then be exceed 
ingly difficult to-make sufficient profit to 
The output 
of the spinning mills and weaving sheds 
fat 
of our customers and it is reasonable to 


pay a fair return on capital. 


is at present below the requirement 
] ¢ ] f 
expect the erection of more plants befor: 


long At the 


chinists exceedingly 


textile 
busy 


very moment ma 


aA&re on col 


tracts for European countries, especially 


} 


France and Belgium, but when it is pos 


deliveries there 
mill 


on 


is every 
buildin; 


sible to secure 


reason to anticipate a 


movement in Lancashir¢ a consider 


able scale. The prices which will have 


to be paid for machinery and buildins 


materials will be high, but the charges 
may not be very much above the cost 
per spindle at which some of the old 


stand on tl 


companies now ie books 


Raw Cotton Reached 40 Cents in 1919 


Extraordinary Prosperity Reflected 


Throughout 
| lela gg ja many dis- 
couragements and disappointments 


in the progress of world events since th 
of the has 


been one of extraordinary prosperity for 


signing Armistice, the year 
producers of both raw cotton and cotton 
The course of 
complicated by the mat 
and 


goods. business has been 


inties Of 


¥ uncerta 


international finances credits, labor 
unrest, and the political bickerings which 
have delayed the formal conclusion of 
But spite 


cles and the seriousness of the problems 


world peace. in of all obsta 


remaining to be dealt with, business has 


the turmoi 


{ 
l and excitement of 
war-times has been subsiding, 
and the world is getting back to work 
This has been reflected, so far a 


persisted ; 


gradually 


Ss cotton 
is concerned, in the activity of the de 
mand manufactured appar 
ently regardless of prices, and a steadily 
expanding volume of raw material dis 
tribution. 


for goods, 


lhe old year opened with the trade in 
of transition. Huge war 
tracts were being cancelled; many goods 
produced for the use of the Army 
Navy were made available for other pur- 


a state con- 


or 


poses, and, for a time at least, the de- 
mand for civilian failed to mate- 
rialize rapidly enough to make up for 
the withdrawal of Government orders. 
The new year finds the demand for re- 
placing goods, exhausted during the war, 
in full perhaps the 
clearly defined featurs the situation 
as it stands today is the scarcity of tex- 
tiles as a world-wide proposition. This 
has been shown in the volume of busi 


uscs 


swing, and most 


of 


ness reported at advancing prices, and it 
is quite clear that manufacturing facili 
ties available have not been sufficient to 
meet the current needs from day to day 
and at the same time make any material 
progress in replacing the reserve sup 
plies necessary to the comfort and se 
curity of the world at peace. The need 
of expansion has been recognized in the 
markets for at home and 


mill shares 


Cotton 


Industry 





tbroad, as well as in the demand for mill 
machinery of all descriptions, and 
seems fair to assume that mill consumy 
tion will increase a pidly as addi 
tional facilities can be supplied or old 
mills previously short of raw material 
or labor can be set in n yn 

It is doubtle the situ n in this 
respect which accounts for the con 
dence of cotton holders in the South, 
whose financial independence has been 
increased war prices and whose r« 
fusal to sell freely at declines has been 
one of the outstanding features of the 
season 

Naturally, the demand for raw mate 


rial cannot expand more rapidly than 
, but until these 
lave reached the required point of pro 


duc tl 


manufacturing facilities 


‘tion there must still be an unsatisfied 
demand for goods promising an ultimate 
outlet for any temporary raw material 
surplus. In the absence of political or 


labor upheavals, consequently, the pro 

pect would appear to be for a steadily 
at least sustained demand 
for raw material, with the question of 


increasing or 


prices depending upon the further atti 


tude of holders or produce rs as they 
may be influenced by such uncertainty 
as coming crop prospects or processes ot 


deflation through the liquidation of cred 
its and their effect on the world’s buying 
power 

Certainly as the production of goods 
increases and the world becomes better 
clothed, buyers may grow more critical 
of prices at which they will operate for 
less pressing needs, and it is generally 
realized that deflation with a period of 
declining commodity values is inevitable. 
Warning are being 
sounded by prominent bankers and econ 


notes already 
omists, but so long as merchants and 
to sell all the 
goods they are able to produce at prof- 


manufacturers are able 
itable prices, they will probably continue 
to do so, and as yet it is by no means 
clear that credits curtailed in one direc- 
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tion will not be offset by extensions in 
others or that credits denied to specula- 
tive uses will not be employed in the 
fnancing of an expanding world’s trade 





or used more largely in aid of European 
truction. 
Course of Prices 

The decline resulting from the can- 
ellation of war contracts did not culmi- 
nate until February and carried prices 
from the 30-cent level prevailing 
at the beginning of the year to approx- 
the 20-cent mark. This move- 













IQI9 Price Range of New 


York Spot Cottonand 
Southern Carded Warps 
















B=2-30s Do. 
C=2-20s Do- 
D=2-/2s Do. 





ment of prices alarmed the South and 
led to the formation of organizations 
yr the protection of raw material val- 


ues, as a first step in which an active 
ampaign was inaugurated for a reduc- 
tion in acreage. Farmers were earnestly 
irged to cut down the area planted by 
t less than one-third, and after the 
of war contracts had been 
ted the markets turned firmer on 
a revival of goods demand, the possi- 
lity of a reduced production, and the 
of remaining spotholders 
campaign for reduced acreage 
ly partially successful, the de- 
indicated by the Government's 
late at the beginning of July being 
87 per cent., but the growing sea- 
roved unfavorable and prospects 
the fifth short crop in succession, 
mbined with the apparently insatiable 
lemand for goods, forced prices above 
he 30-cent level before the end of the 
Moderate reactions occurred 
the early marketing season, with 
reaking below 30 cents in Octo- 
the market soon recovered and 
point of the year was reached 
December contracts, which sold at 40 
nts as they reached maturity. 
luctuations then have been 
less irregular, owing to the un- 
state of the money market, but 
ade buying against the continued 
neti of the goods situation has made 
irance on declines, while there 
very little pressure of spot 
Herines, and prices at the beginning of 
the year are ruling around the 38- 
| for the spot month in futures 


iquidation 








resistance 


WW 


symm 
um 


since 





nd from about 38 to 42 cents for Mid- 
\ = 

“ng the Southern spot markets. 
Stati.tical features have been given 
m ively little attention for the 
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past two seasons. The trade has, of 
course, discussed crop prospects and 
probable takings for consumption, but 
such matters have not been given the 
close study which they received in pre- 
war markets. The feeling has evident- 
ly been that a temporary surplus of cot- 
ton in this country would be readily 
held and financed so long as scarcity 
abroad promised an ultimate outlet, and 
more interest has been felt in the prob- 
able attitude of holders than in the 
amount of cotton actually available. 

Now that takings 
assume something more like normal 
proportions, however, the statistical 
situation is attracting increased atten- 
tion. Exports of cotton for the calen- 
dar year amounted to 6,499,012 bales, 
compared with 4,112,349 during 1918 and 
8,770,152 for 1913. Domestic mill con- 
sumption of lint cotton for the calen- 
dar year was 5.923.384 bales, against 
6,179,584 for 19le and 5,683,468 in 1913 
Consumption of linters has fallen off 
very sharply since the Armistice, and 
for the year 1919 amounted to only 
207,309 bales, against 1,062,742 for 1918 
and 307,155 for 1913, the last full cal- 
endar year before the beginning of the 
war. These figures for months will be 
found in the following table, as com- 
piled from the records of the Census 
Sureau: 


are beginning to 


DOMESTIC 
———1919 


Lint Linters 


MILL 





January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


490,698 





511,585 


5,923,384 

The figures on exports by months for 
the same years are shown below and 
are of interest in tracing the course of 
distribution, with the comparatively 
small figures of the early autumn, due, 





in part, to labor troubles 
EXPORTS 
1919 1918 1913 
Jan 658,143 462,562 
Feb + 359,774 
Mar 311.681 
Apr. 217 2 
May 
June 
July 2 
Aug 287,450 
Sept, 366,375 
Oct 383,995 1,5 
Nov 350,003 1,5 
Dec 588.487 1 
Totals 6,499,012 4,112,349 8,770,152 


The Probable Carry-Over 


According to Secretary Hester of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
were carried forward at the beginning 
of the new season (August Ist, 1919) 
6,824,000 bales of cotton, including Eu- 
ropean mill and port stocks, and about 
699,000 bales of linters. On the basis 
these figtires, combined .with the 
reports of the Census Bureau on supply 


there 


of 


and distribution, it is probable that 
there were carried over in this country, 
including linters and mill stocks, about 
5,291,000 bales. Adding to this the 


probable imports and an estimated croj 
of 11,800,000 bales, the 
indication would point to a supply avail- 
able for the season of 
17,500,000 bales. Estimating exports for 
the 7,100,000 bales, 
mestic of and 
linters at 6,350,000, there would be left 
about 4,000,000 bales in this country at 
The dc , 


tails of this calculation, with compari 


including linters, 


ot approximate ly 


season at and do 


mill consumption lint 


the beginning of next season, 


sons for the past two seasons, 


shown in the following table: 


are 


Supply beginning season 
In consuming establishments 
In public storage and compress 
Elsewhere estimated 





Imports 
Ginning 


To balance 


distribution... 


Total 
Distribution 
Exported 
Consumed, in¢ 
Burnt 


indicated supply 


end season 

In consuming establishments 
Public storage and compresst 
Elsewhere estimated 


On hand 


Total 





17,916,000 


+7,.100.000 


13,450,000 
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plan has been again suggested as a rem- 
edy for the situation in this respect, but 





1919-20. 


1918-19. 1917-18. 
1,614,888 
1,118,944 
440,000 


1,603,331 
1,971,774 


315,000 


3,890,105 


3,173,832 
217,381 
12,344,664 
340,681 


16,076,558 











350,000 


e 
ro 
~ 

bo 

on 
t 


1,568,748 
2,409,438 
*1,312, 


6,291 





74,066,000 


* Estimates based partly on Secretary Hester’s annual report. 


¢ Estimates based on Census figures so far available. 


In any consideration of the carry 
over, however, allowances must be made 
for the probability that it includes a 
great deal of undesirable, untenderable 
and perhaps unspinnable cotton. There 
was a surplus of low grades in the crop 
of 1918, and the wet weather during 
the autumn of 1919, led to the lowering 
of the grade of a good deal of the last 
crop. This has been in the 
tremendous premiums 
the higher grades of white cotton in the 


reflected 
commanded by 














CONSUMPTION 
an 1918 1913 
Linters Lint Linters 
69.817 509.694 24,049 
87 448,09 23,118 
109 462.4 
10¢ 47 OF 
110 481,99 
515,823 102 441,157 
541,457 107,905 462,242 ) 
534,914 100,473 432,350 26.630 
490,779 96 442, 27,697 
3 97 11, 31,392 
63 456 t 26,242 
10,284 456,262 21,99 
1,062,742 9,68 46S ) l 





South, and it is reported that many 
cotton shippers have suffered heavy 
losses owing to advances in the basis 


this respect has also 
the ‘t markets, 
on have 
mid 


mid 


situation in 


ected 


( 
1 
i 


The 
been refl in ontrac 


the 


parity 


although values, 


een held 


dling by 


whole, 
nearer a with 
\ 


the adoption of the 1 
dling contract which was provided fot 


»W 


by the passage of an amendment to the 
Cotton Futures Law early last spring 
This change took place without any 
serious criticism in the trade, except 


for the fact that it was adopted almost 
without , and for months 
necessitated trading in two forms of 
with in the old 


losing-out of 


notice several 


contracts operations 


contract restricted to the 


previous commitments. 
Under the terms of this new contract 
no cotton below the value of low mid 


is tenderable, and only ter 
deliverable upon New 
compared with twenty 
old In a normal 
these ten grades would 
great bulk of the 
surface indications go, 
seems fully the 


dling white 
grades 
York 


one 


are now 
contracts, 


the 


season, however, 


under rules. 
constitute the 
and 
the trade 


crop 
SO tar as 
reconciled to 


change 
Objections to Outside Deliveries 
Notwithstanding the improvement in 
the the stand 
point, advances in the New York mar 


contract from buyer’s 


ket do not appear to have been suffi- 
cient to attract any large amount of 
cotton here for delivery on maturing 
months. The stock of certificated cot 
ton here at last accounts amounted to 
less than 15,000 bales, and the absence 
of a larger stock to serve as a protec 
tion for hedge sellers has given rise 
to some uneasiness. In certain quarters 


the adoption of the southern warehous¢ 


the advisability of such action was quite 
thoroughly discussed 1918, and 
many objections have been raised to the 


in 


proposal, 

It has been pointed out that in the 
nature of things, the contract already 
atforded the seller an advantage, as it 
permitted him to select the grade or 
grades which he delivered as well 
the time of the month that he would 
make delivery, and that if in addition 
to this, the seller given the right 
authorized cen 
point of delivery which would 
would be still 
more difficult to maintain a proper par- 
ity the and middling 
cotton. This objection under normal 
conditions seems to have been sufficient 
to outweigh the advantages claimed for 
the proposed change, although a com 
mittee of the Exchange in an exhausted 
rendered during the war, pro 
posed to meet the problem by an in- 
differential 
idea that if the 
elected to deliver at a point outside New 
’ he must deduct from the 
or contract price of his cotton not only 
the cost of putting it from the point of 


as 


was 
to select from 


ters, the 


S¢ veral 
: 
best suit his interests, it 


between contract 


report, 


creased 


Lheir Was seller 


1 ork, basis 


delivery to a New York warehouse, but 
also a certain amount in consideration 
of his privilege in selecting the deliv- 
ery point. It was felt in this connec 
tion, that if it were possible to fix upon 
a differential that would accurately 
measure the advantage to the seller un 
der all conditions, the problem might 
be disposed of, but that the advantage 
might be worth more under certain 


conditions than others and that the dif 
ferential could hardly be automatically 


re culate d 


The question of varying differences 
etween grades at different points in the 
South also entered into the matter, 
ind traders were inclined to go very 


cautiously in adopting any plan which 
might lead to greater disparities of the 
ort that have caused so much criticism 
if the future and which under 
exceptional conditions have worked te 
the detriment of either long or short 
edgers in the past. The truth of the 


system 


matter regarding hedging markets ap- 
pears to be that no system can be de- 
vised which will work as well under 


xceptional as under normal or average 
onditions and that periods of disparity 
ire inevitable. Their disadvantages 


must be weighed against the obvious 
ises and utilities of futures markets 
ind the hedging facilities which they 


provide as a long-range proposition. 
Coming Crop Uncertainties 


It is still too early for the formula- 
of opinion regarding 
icreage and crop prospects. Usually the 
work of preparing ground for the new 
‘rop begins during the middle of Jan 


ion coming 
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y in South Texas, but the weather 
this season has been unfavorable and 
th: re have been delays for that reason. 
Those, of course, are of no importance 
ani there can be little doubt that there 
is . season in the ground which should 
modify the effects of a possible drouthy 
summer. But after five short crops in 
succession people are beginning to won- 
ler whether large yields per acre are 
e expected, particularly in the re- 
gions infested by the boll weevil. 
some think that short crops during 
war period have resulted partly 
n lack of potash, but unfavorable 
weather conditions were partly respon- 
5 for the last short yield, and it is 
ved that despite the greatly in- 


THE YEAR 
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creased cost of production, the prices 
obtained this season have been high 
enough to promote thorough cultiva- 
tion. For the same reason an increase 
in acreage is most generally expected, 
although diversified farming has found 
greater favor in the South, and it is not 
unnatural that the cotton grower should 
prefer to get more money for a small 
crop than less money for a large crop 
According to the estimates of Secretarv 
Hester the crop of 1918, including seed 
amounted to $2,045,251,868, 
with $2,001,682,939 the year 
and $1,412,860,035 two years before, 
when the commercial crop was 12,9490,- 
934 bales, compared with last 
total of 11,639,653 bales 


compared 


previous 


season's 


IN FIGURES 











lary 1919. 1918. 1917 1916 
contracts, New York 27.50-20.00 31.58-—29.35 19.08—-16.55 
ight for month.... ; 1,422,114 1,295,025 1,253,024 
ned to Jan aR ; 10,773,863 10,434,852 10,039,491 
nned to Jan. 16 11,048,652 10,570,733 11,137,712 
lary 
contracts, New York 22.92-19.80 31.39-29.25 16.78—12.50 12.28-11.24 
ight for month . 783,959 821,137 680,492 882,481 
M } 
contracts, New York* 25.26-21.75 33.23-32.37 19.11-16.48 12.08—-11.34 
sight for month....... 614,203 791,462 499,738 818,707 
ginning 11,906,480 11,248,242 11,¢ l 11,068 
4 
contracts, New York 28.90-25.00 34.50-25.00 21.25-18.72 11.99-11.76 
In sight for month. rate 520,220 465,177 357,570 697,231 
Ma 
M contracts, New York 31.00-—2 27.18-25.10 21.34-19.3 13.1 11.98 
In sight for month ; 576, 413,156 357,497 648,588 
Ju 
July contracts, New York 34,40 Bie MR . cetens 27.58-21.59 13.38-12 
I sight for month 663,980 393,099 360,216 419,01 
June condition .. 75.6 82.3 69 7 
July 
July contracts, New York 35.95-32.93 28.45-24.38 2 3.17 2.79 
In sight for month 570,994 418,883 389,867 
July condition 70.0 R5.8 81.1 
Acreage estimate 33,960,090 37,207,000 36.052.000 
August 
October contracts, New York 35.50-29.75 35.70-24.80 26.50-21.40 16.33-13.10 
In sight for month 5 265,72 306,142 385,299 3.627 
August condition ........... 67.1 73.6 70.3 
Commercial crop 11,640,000 11,907,000 12,941,000 


Visible end season, American 
September: 
October contracts, New 
In sight for month. 
September condition 
Ginned to Sept 1 
Ginned to Sept. 26 
October 
December contracts, New 
In sight for month 
October condition 
Ginned to Oct. 18..... 
November: 
December contracts, 


York 


3,177,000 





38.50-35 


1,932,000 1,504,000 


24.49-19.95 16.50-14.81 

1,094,357 1,680,340 
67.8 72 
615,597 850.812 





2,512,800 


33.90-28.05 


27.45-23.60 19.75 


1,640,896 2,036,480 2,600,58 

54.4 60.4 56.3 

6,818,628 5,577,156 7,305,966 

00 29.70-26.00 20.50-—27.05 21.06-18.64 





In sight for month 2,161,232 1,613,091 2.290.686 

Ginned to Nov. 1 6,312,301 7,778,899 8,626,289 

Ginned to Nov. 14 7,608,026 8,706,970 8,574,316 9,619,056 
December 

December contracts, New York 40.00—35.95 32.00-—25.70 30.73-28.75 20.42-16.13 

In sight for month............ 2,070,445 1,640,000 1,809, 1,879,944 


Ginned DOG, 2. ceacecae« 
Government crop estimate 
Ginned to Dec. 13 9,402, 


* New contracts 


8,849,471 
11,030,000 





20 10,252,402 





9,565,699 
11,700,000 





9,716,09 1 56,013 
10,949,000 11,511,000 
10,142,850 10,845,989 





Record Season for Staple Cottons 


High 


Prices 


Paid 


Produced _ by 


Variety of Natural and Artificial Causes 
(By Our Regular Correspondent) 


Mempeuis, TENN., Jan. 30.—A_ small 

‘tton sold at Memphis early in 
her at the rate of $1.25 a pound 
Basis, middling, at that time was official- 


\over 


ly quoted on ’Change at Memphis at 
43 ts, the record maximum since 
Memphis Cotton Exchange has 
beer existence. Differences ranged 
irom good ordinary, white, 1,000 off to 
mid fair, white, 225 on 
5 months before, or, at about 
Ke ytton equally as good was slow 
tbove 40 cents. Demand was 
ACK at any price, although there 
was listinct pressure to sell. 
TI iid lot, sold at $1.25 the pound, 
Was ivy bodied, strong of fiber. 


in color, the staple 

13% and 

gr strict good middling. 

tion of the great advance in 

which occurred after 
not far to seek. It all goes 
ipply and demand 

rn of the year, following the 

Sgt ' the armistice, found the busi- 

Hess rld without the help 


creamy 


meas g uniformly inches, 


st of 





groping 


of precedent. That a period of transi 
tion had arrived was perceived. Viewed 
from the standpoint of pre-war values 
prices were bound to come down. But 
abundance of money, in 
flation was world-wide, and many needs 


there was an 


ot the consuming public, at home and 
abroad, were in arrears. Yet, ther 
was a note of caution, if not of pessim 


ism, which dictated a policy of hand-to 





mouth buying Too, it was believed 
stocks of raw materials, under th 
stimulus of the war nergency, had 
been accumulated in ss of manu 
facturing capacity and facilities for di 

tribution. Raw cotton was in such 
generous supply, compared with spit 

ning machinery, as to warrant very 
complacent attitude on the part mill 
owners Predictions during January 
that the carry-over of raw tton, 
American, at July 31, would exceed 
6,000,000 bales were more than ful 
filled. The price trend of cotton good 


was downward for a time 
Stocks of cotton, short and staple, at 


Memphis Feb. 1, 1919, 


approximated 





300,000 bales. By far the greater part 
of the, whole, on which exact figures 
were never. available, consisted of 
staples grading above strict middling, or 
was low either long o1 
short staple cotton, none of which was 
in demand. Many 


cluded High 


very grade of 


‘bollies’”’ were in- 


prices encouraged the 


production of bollies, and production 
was further increased by early frosts 
which caught much immature cotton 
White cotton of any kind was scarce, 


due to the poor quality of the crop and 


| 
Government 


specihcations and 


inspec 
put 
specifications and inspec 
tions many still 


tions Of manutactures for 


which 


war 
poses, 
absurd 


conditions men 


believe were 


On the othe 


1 hand the 
tioned 11 the 


tended to in 


roregoing 


rease the percentage oft low grades, 
and this tendency was intensified by the 
blockade against Central Europe. Ger 


had 


annually 


man American 


received of 
2,500,000 to 2,800,000 
had the 
grade cottons to a 
This outlet for low 
tly through neigh 
borly neutrals, was shut off early dur 
ng the year 1915 


ports 
cotton 
bales Germany developed 
low 
remarkable degree 


even indire¢ 


manutacture o 


rl ades, 


Effect of 


Acreage Reduction 


Staples participated in the general 
price advance which started about the 
time a movement was put on foot to 
reduce cotton acreage, and which ad 
vance continued through the later 


months. Staples did not command un- 
premiums until the 
was well under 


One of the 


usual new ginning 


Way 


arguments used in_ the 


acreage reduction campaign was that a 
boll weevil year was in prospect. It 
was pointed out that the winter had 


1 } 
| 


been comparative and, counting 
on the plenty of wet 
weather could be expected 
ditions favored boll weevil, 


Staple cottons ar¢ 


vy mild, 
law 


ot averages, 


Such con- 


grown on the most 
fertile lands, low 
ceptible to boll 
Production 1s 
to the best 


lands peculiarly sus 
weevil 
almost 


depredations 
entirely confined 


class of farmers, men who 


read and who think ahead 
As a consequence of the warning 
weevil many staple producers 


igainst 
1 
I< 


planted short cotton hoping thereby to 


mature their crops before weevil activ 
ity could work great damage. Short 
cotton, comparatively, requires a_ short 
growing seasor Some, impressed by 
the scarcity of good white cotton and 
the slow sale for staples, planted short 
cotton, because they could reasonably 
expect a greater yield of lint per acré 
and the chances of selling it presented 
no complications. Extra length cotton 
usually requires from 100 to 300 mor 
pounds of seed cotton to make a 500- 
pound bale than short cottor The 
variety of the seed is, of course, th 
primary factor in determining the length 


staple although soil and atmospheric 


nd culti 1 1 


ation also play im 


f 


Early Conditions Change 


Planting was ted under favorab 
nai n but ra S became general 
ovet th bel except the ( oina 
Germination was excellent and good 
nds were obtained, but grass ar 
ls came up with the cotton Cul 
1 vas pl ed | continued 
mers were unable to carry ou 
their original plans for planting, and 
much acer age, alré ady up to a rood 
ind but deep in grass, had to be 
ibandoned Government estimates 
placed the amount of abandoned acre 


age at 4.6 per cent. while private esti- 


(979) 24) 
mates ranged from something under 
four per cent. to more than 10 per 
cent. Conditions throughout the Caro- 
linas continued most favorable. The 
early season in Georgia was favorable, 
ind abandoned acreage in that state was 
negligible. Throughout the staple pro- 
ducing areas, the Yazoo-Mississippi 
delta, in Arkansas, and along the Tri 
ity and Red rivers of Texas and Okla 


) 
homa conditions could -hardly have been 
Fully 





worse 10 per cent. of the cotton 
planted in Mississippi, Arkat and 
Oklahoma was abandoned, and some- 
what lesser percentag« { th Texas 
planting 

Rains continued until abe the mid 
dle of July, but such crops as had been 
rescued from the grass wert d by” 
in a fairly good state of cultiv mn \ 
luxuriant and beautiful plant disposed 
to fruit heavily Boll wee fester 
the southern half of the be { 1 th 
Atlantic seaboard, to, and including the 
highly productive areas < central 
Texas. The semi-arid regions of Wes 
ern Texas, well watered by rainfall for 
the rst time in years, untouched by 
boll weevil produced a magnificent crop 
Long staple districts in Memphis tert 
tory escaped with negligible damage 


from boll weevil, but Central Texas had 


' 1" 
ilso to with an unusually de 
ot boll 


tendencies fol 


contend 
Structive intestation 


Drougty 


worms 
lowed the 


Arkansas and 


Mississippi farmers complained, but dry 


cCeSS1Vé Some 


rains 
veather was probably beneficial 


whole in holding the weevil in check 


The Crop Late 


( nditions for picking were favorable 


the 
in October, except for the fact 


wet k 
that the 


wei ks lat 


about the close of first 


until 
crop was from two to three 
Official and private bureau reports 1n 
this regard were fully confirmed in the 
remarkably light ginning during the 
early periods While reports 
uniformly, throughout the 
dicated a short crop, due entirely to re 
duced acreage and and 
depredations, all until about Oct. 15 fav 
view that it would 
in grade and staple 


census 
season, in 


weevil worm 


ored the rank 


sec- 
Dis 
appointment was confined to the grad 


md to none 


The theory, often advanced, that 
generous amount of rainfall is a pre 
requisite to the production ot good 


the unusually 
good quality of the staple of 
1919 growth 


noticeabl 


staple was verified in 
the year 
Especially has this been 
Por 


norma 


in Texas grown cotton 
Western Texas with a 


annual rainfall of 23 
seems to be 


tions ot 
inches, which 
about the minimum 
in addition 
ived 18 t 


to September 


require 
ment for cotton production 


winter rainfall, rece 


M at ch 1 
from th 


to good 
28 inche S from 
variation normal of 


150 per 


va plus 


cent The aggregate 


ibout g 


ssely approximated the normal an 
nual rainfall, 45 to 55 inches, of the 
\ iz00-Mississippi delta considered 
ideal for cotton growing if well 


distributed 


Many southern cotton met enteres 


during mid-summer, upon commitment 
tor actual cotton for later delivery 
Price offered looked tempting at tha 
time, but, in the light of experien 
th were invitations to disaster 


Basis, middling, was officially quoted 
it 34.50. Memphis, on Aug. 9 
mmanded no unusual premiums 


Stapl s 

High 
hasis quoted on this market during 
was 43 
That price was transient, but 
a quotation of 40 
as having remained fairly 
past 90 davs 


1 \ 
cents, early in 


the season 
vember 
may be taken 


table for the 


cents 
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Pacific Mills : 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. Ipswich Mills 
Whittenton Mfg. Co. Boston Mfg. Co. 


RE the world’s foremost makers 
of printed, dyed and bleached 
Cotton Goods of every description, 
Cotton Warp and All Wool Dress 
Fabrics, Corduroys, Fustians, 
Khakis, Velveteens, Grey Plain 
Cloths, Medium and Fine Ging- 
hams, Full and Crib size Cotton 
Blankets, and Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s Seamless Hosiery, Shoe 
Linings, etc., exactly adapted for 
both domestic and foreign require- 
ments in every respect. 
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LAWRENCE & COMPANY 


Selling Agents 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Address all Foreign Correspondence to 


Export Department, 24 Thomas Street, New York 
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\ vance in the price of staples was so much of it was of the light grays. In Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana yield very much easier to sell than any short 
rapid and extensive that hedges afforded his eager quest for desired length of of staples. cotton regardless of grade or color. 
no protection. It is probable that little staples the buyer is more than ever dis- Exact statistics are not available, but Beginning with scant 1% inches just 
increase in values came out of posed to overlook “bie defects in color a somewhat recent estimate of the enough to get within the staples class 
he ckets of spinners, but heavy in- and grade. The bloom, so pleasing to United States Department of Agri- every 1-16 more calls for heavy prem- 
were made upon the capital of the eye of the enero: ask buyer is culture, bureau of crop estimates, indi- iums. Quotations on staples, neces- 
mercaants who had contracted to make lacking, but light grays as a rule do not cates the proportion of long. sarily, are based upon type or sample, 
10] es. point to impairment of strength of fiber. staples, including uplands, Sea Islands and therefore, even with the sample at 
f vear ended with some commit- Much cotton was ginned wet sea and ee —— types, to the total a may not always mean the same 
; _ causing neps and gin-cuts, has caused growth including short cottons, 1s, thing to any two persons. As a matter 
go ve om ada 7 much eae Warnings were issued staples measuring 1% inches or over, fact no atl of cotton are 
g was probably insufncient - } ee he : ietv of growers approximate'v 12 per cent, distributed cxactlv alike 
apprehension. Certainly there Ut, Owing to the anxicty of growe apt a ea 2s S ail eine vas 
indications of another flurry. to take advantage of the price bulge, by states as follows: South Carolina a Er eg ae 
7 warnings were more often honored in 11.5, Mississippi 49.7, Louisiana 4.0, Size of Current Stocks 

Fear of Shortage the breach than in the observance Texas 7.6, Arkansas 24.0, Oklahoma 17.0, estimates place*the unsold stocks of 
I ind which sent staple cotton Owing to the fact that killing frost California 23.2, \rizona 40.0, and all staple cottons on the Memphis market 
to such dizzv altitudes had its was late, occurring over the belt from all other states 2.7. at 75,000 bales, of a total stock, sold 
| fears that there would not be, Nov. 12 to 16, and the absence of a top The average pre-war price of long and unsold, of 244,000 bales without 
e ‘a weather damage, enough de- crop due to boll weevil activities, the staple uplands was around 43 cents in linters. Most of the stock of staples is 
cotton to go around. crop of bollies was small. Bollies car- 1917 for length 1'4 inches or over, and of low grade. One firm wai a stock 
of 5,000 bales of staples had only 53 
ales they could offer for better than 
low middling. It was conservatively es- 
Tosa timated at Jan. 20, that a thorough 
AEASRECR Sw combing of the market would disclose 


$—4+—4-_4$ +--+ 4-4 ++ 


ated 
Core 


less than 2,500 bales of long staple white 


ytton 

Current prices, based on sales of 
taples, range from 31 cents to $1 a 
pound, with the bulk of the sales being 
made around 60 to 80 cents Recently 
a lot of 300 bales good ordinary ly 
inches, sold at 37 cents, and on the same 
lay a lot of 180 bales, middling to strict 
middling, 144% to 134 inches of which 
0 bales were middli changed hand 

‘) cent 

On a basi 40.50c. for niddling up 
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easonal normal caused seed to 
in the bolls. Lint exposed to 
ither was injured in appearance, 
ich cotton knocked out of the 
the rains, became a total loss. 


Buyers Not Exacting 


n certain limits the buyer look- 
otton of desired length of staple 
r been as exacting in regard to 

is to staple. He has probably 

| to be more liberal this season 
ial because of well-recognized 
ns. Yellow tinges and stains are 
lly to the action of frost on un- 
volls. Little of this kind of cot- 
appeared on the tables this year. 
+h blue cotton has come out of 
» of the 1919 growth, but very 


annually. 
per cent probably of the total American 
crop, long and short, will be of tender- 
able grades, it is not likely that mort 
than 40 per cent of the st could bh 
classed as white cottons. 

The Florida peninsula has been cd 
vastated by boll weevil 
Island territory is being gradually in- 
vaded to the menace of the very exist- 
ence of the Sea Island cotton industry 
South Carolina reported boll weevil the 
past year for the first time in history 
Effort to increase the production of 
American-Egyptian cottons in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, to make up for the 
dwindling prospects for Sea Islands, 
contracted rather than expanded during 
the past year. Boll weevil and army or 
leaf worm, greatly interfered with the 


aple S 


and other Sea 


While 70 


pound in New York in 1864. But the 
price, whatever it may have been, rep 
resented no transaction of importance 
in volume. The production of Amer 
ican cotton had all but ceased. There 
was not enough cotton in existence for 


prices at that time to be compared with 
present day values 

The edge went 
the filling of November 
commitments. Since then there has 
been little demand for cotton 
measuring less than one inch in length, 
even where the grade 
good. Low grade short cotton 
hard sale, but the staple market 
tinued firm. Any cotton of 
and staple, commanded, and continues 
to command, about its own price. 
grade cottons with a pull 


off the with 


October 


market 
and 


very 
and color were 
was 


con- 
good color 


Low 


have been 


cal 


nd " middling st iples, according to av- 
crage opinion, were quotable as follows: 
l taple, 540 on; ll Staple 2425 on 
| staple, 3450 on; 1% staple, 4100 on; 
] staple 4800 on 
: Differences officially quoted by the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange at Jan 20 on 
a basis 40.50c. for middling uplands were: 
Points on middling, strict middling 100, 
3 good middling 200, strict OKC dy: Id ling 
: 275, middling fa 350. Point mid- 
3 dit strict low middling 200, | mid- 
CONSUMPTION OF COTTON (EXCLUSIVE OF LINTERS) IN THE UNITED STATES dling 700, strict good ordinary 900, good 
; : ‘ : wedl vainmt 1 ai . ‘ 
Charted by Merchants’ National Bank, Boston ordinary 100, good middling, vellow 
tinge: 375: bons oo idk ’ Io 
Th ibove chart is based I monthly cott ynsumptior tatis - as . : rict _ lling, CHOW 
tics issued by the United States Bureau of the Census. nged 400, middling, yellow tinged 500; 
; E ; : : e L sie ae i A aa cs e trict low middling, yellow tinged, 650; 
Rains which were general over the ried from previous crops have lately 00 to 99 cents tor : il “low middling, yellow tinged 900: good 
elt started about the middle of October been good sellers. Some bollies which Islands at that time were bringing /| middling, yellow stained 575: st: id 
ontinued, with only slight interrup- a year ago went begging without finding cents and upwards. . dling, yellow stained, 600; middling, yel 
for more than 30 days. Rainfall buyer at 10 cents sold recently at 24 Peak prices were reached during the w stained 700: good middling. blu 
: rs ap V n - good middling. blu 
mphis during October was the cents. Immature cotton is not very de rst ten days of November, 1919 Sal , tained 500; strict middling blue stained 
atest in the history of the local sirable for spinning purposes regardless at 75 to 90 cents a pound for round 600 sill blue stained 900 
veather bureau, an institution which has of length of staple It makes weak lots were not unusual. The first picking <, / ; 
; ee oats ‘ : aele olantation. heouaht halt Stocks at surrounding towns are in 
existence since 1871. Precipi- yarn and large percentagt trom a single plantation brought Ne ree “tl = 
: ; eae" : sills ath Renin. qth entivel keeping with Memphis stocks of cotton 
is in excess of 10 inches against , million dollars ASIS Was CIILITE . 1 ‘ 
re 3 > Weather Damage Large er ee ar ties Staples have been snapped up. Short 
il of less than three inches. Octo- ees bea lost sight of. o one seemed to know at, eae r sc 
rmally the driest month of the Long staple districts within Memphis what staples were worth, but only that lil ly ee ee co ee 
” thy ' 1 1 e 4 V ( > 1 ( ad ny } 
s the wettest. The unfavorable tétitory suffered probably more ws 2 her desirable lengths of good color and ™ to continue until alter ea ee 
n continued far into November, ¢4mage than any other section of the grade were eagerly sought, and that "Xt Or some future crop Enlightened 
h only moderate abatement to the Delt. These areas, as already indicated, price was a secondary consideration. OP!N10n has ox illusions Se 
the wear produce about half of all the staple cot- Cotton, presumably middling uplands, is Pree causes of their present exaltation 
vd : tons grown in America, or something said to have attained a price of $1.90 a and the permanency of existing levels. 
ssive moisture and temperatures Jjke 700.000 bales 


Growers are not holding and investment 
{ton 18 a rarity. 
as rapidly as 


Cotton 1s being sold 


buyers can be found at 


market prices, but there is no pressure 
to sell. Owners are confident rather 
th 


an bullish. That the disposition to 
hold is not pronounced is indicated by 
the in sight movement which shows 
increase of 600,000 bales compared with 
last year, notwithstanding that the crop 
is at least 1,000,000 bales less than that 
of 1918. The visible supply has increased 
1,000,000 bales. These figures indicate a 
reduction of about 800,000 bales in the 

July 31, provided no 
rate of consumption occurs 
during the remaining months of the fis 
year. 


carry-over at 


: ; 
hange in the 


Over-production is not now feared as 
it was a year ago. There is no talk 
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SHEETS, SHEETINGS AND PILLOW CASES 


The excellent Quality of PEQUOT sheets and 

pillow cases---their Fine finish---their beautiful Ap- 
The Household 
The Guest Room 


The Summer Camp 
The Hotel them to the carfuel and economical housekeeper for 


pearance make them suitabel for use in the nicest Guest 


room while their Strength and Durability commend 


The Hospital the steady grinding wear of every day use. They are 


The Institution made in all sizes to fit any need. Ask your dealer 


for PEQUOT. 


MADE BY SELLING AGENTS 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. PARKER, WILDER & CO 
SALEM, MASS. BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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of acempting to regulate acreage, al- 
thot diversification may be preached 
with renewed emphasis, and farmers 
will urged to make adequate provi- 
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proximately 53,000,000 acres were picked 
for the 1919 crop. Farmers will probably 
plant every foot of cotton land possible. 
Labor 


is scarce, but one man can plant 


3 Pe ne 
a] 





bales as were ginned in 1918. The re- 
cord crop, that of 1914, which produced 
15,906,000 bales was grown on less than 
7,000,000 acres, and that of 1911 which 


Pa psitazialay y | 
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STOCKS OF COTTON (EXCLUSIVE OF LINTERS) IN THE UNITED STATES 


Charted by Merchants’ National Bank, 


Boston 


Tre above chart is based on the monthly cotton stock statistics issued by the United States Bureau of the Census. The lowest 
curve (light solid line) shows the stocks in consuming establishments The middie curve (broken line) shows the stocks in public 
rage and at compresses. The highest curve (heavy solid line) shows the total stocks, including both those in consuming establish- 
nts and those in public storage and at compresses. 
sion for food crops, as the one means and cultivate as much cotton as half a was 15,553,000 bales was grown on 36,- 
y which the cost of producing cotton dozen hands are capable of picking. 045,000 acres. 
can be kept at a are low castigePiea Chance will " magn on being _ to While the record maximum acreage 
rge carry-over % > beg Z » hire pickers whe ‘y are needed. ° 
arge ¢ ATTY over at the beginning ol the h re pickers when they are needec may not be exceeded for some years to 
resent fiscal year was mostly of low The greatest acreage ever planted, | a 
esha ; ives Toe . . ‘cyl. come, there is every reason to expect a 
grades. Time, extending maybe over a_ 37,207,000 acres, Department of Agricul- | witl 
, : : . substantial increase compare t ar- 
eries of years, may be required to re- ture estimate, was devoted to growing es ABCECASE  COMPATSE. WHE: Wal 


luce stocks of low grades to something 
ke normal proportions. Desirable 
grades, it is argued, will continue in good 
jemand at profitable prices. In the cir- 
umstances, and considering his present 
fnancial condition, the cotton grower is 
xcellently situated for gradually reduc- 
present over-supply of low 


g the 
grades 
Whether warranted or not the grower 
ind the cotton merchant are thanking 
manufacturers of automobile tire fabrics 
the phenominally high prices being 
tained for staples. Prof. John A. 
lodd, professor of economics, Notting- 
am University College, England, ad- 
ressing the World Cotton Conference 
t New Orleans estimated that automo- 
le tires demand 500,000 bales of staple 
unually. 
is evidence enough to warrant 
clief that progress in the way of 
proving grades and staples is gaining 
mentum, and the present over-supply 


There 


low grades is helping in no small 
sur Future development in the 
Salt R Valley of Arizona, the Im- 
ial Valley of California, and else- 
ere these two states where success 


already been achieved in the pro- 


n of long staple cotton remains 

e scen. The Alluvial Empire, of 
rkans Mississippi and Louisiana to 
h reference has already been made 
ntains, it is estimated, 25,000,000 
res of lands suitable for growing 
ple tons. Only one-third of the 


acreage has yet been put to useful 


Preparations for New Crop 


Preparations for the new crop are 
‘OW assuming tangible form. Compared 
nth last year acreage will be increased. 
“lowine for abandoned acreage ap- 


the crop in 1918. The production was 
only 11,906,000 bales. In 1915 only 31,- 


412,000 acres produced nearly as many 


Perplexing Year 


Rise in Cotton Alone 


Loss—Year Opens 
HE cotton waste industry ends the 
year having done a fairly good 


business, but not quite the equal of the 
preceding year. The textile depression 
which followed the signing of the armis- 
tice was feit in this market and the year 
opened quite easy, with combers and 
strips passing in small volume and flat 
priced stocks neglected. Cotton, the 
staple, was selling at this time around 
30c., and contracts were placed at fairly 
high percentage figures for the year. In 
the opinion of leading factors, the rise 
in cotton value alone has prevented deal- 
ers from assuming serious losses on this 
grade of material. The feature of the 
vear has, of course, been the strong up- 
ward movement in cotton, which at 40c. 
represents a 25 per cent. advance for the 
year. This rise naturally brought about 
enhanced values in all classes of wastes 
with the exception of 
similar materials. 
These low grade stocks are being car- 
ried in large quantities. Their natural 
outlet is Continental Europe, and owing 
to dilatory tactics in the signing and 
ratification of the Peace Treaty at 
Washington, coupled with high freight 
rates controlled by the Shipping Board, 
export business in these commodities 
has been at a minimum. The present 
ocean freight is about 3c. per pound, 
and this is prohibitive in low priced ma- 
terials. A further factor has also to be 


oily cards and 


lint has 


224 pounds 


time acreage. Production of 
varied from 157 pounds to 


per 


in Cotton Wastes 


acre, 


Saved Dealers from 
and Ends Quietly 


taken into account, 
exchange 


and that is the low 
prevalent in Continental Eu- 
rope, which makes it the 
ket the world sell 
American growth or manufacture 
low grade wastes, however, 
ning to flow into Europe China 
and Japan and also from England. Jap- 
anese goods are carried in Japanese bot 
toms and Chinese in British 


poorest mar- 
anything of 


These 


begin- 


in to 
are 
trom 


steamships 
Wastes a Complex Proposition 

The distinction that 

marked during the year in 

wools, high grade and 

has but little 


has been so 
and low 


low grade fabrics 


fine 


pplication in this market. 


The by-products of wool manufacture 
find their natural markets within the 
same industry; but the outlets for cot- 
ton waste materials are industries that 
bear very little relation cither to each 
other or to the primary market. Comb- 


rovings 
are of cours¢ 


ers, spinners and similar stocks 
utilized, to a large degree, 
in the cotton industry itself; the woolen 
industry also takes these materials, along 
with strips and card wastes; pickers and 
flies and similar materials go into mat- 
tress making; threads i 
tions and colors are 
packing 


various condi- 
utilized in wiping 
There is, therefore, little 
relation existing between the consuming 
markets of this industry, and the de- 
mands of these markets are quite dis- 
similar to the parent industry. These 


and 


been very plentiful during 
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features add complexity 
within the cotton waste 


to 


operations 


market proper 
Egyptians Plentiful in 1920 


Egyptian combers and strips have not 


the past year 


the outlook for 


the next year is that 
they will be found in great abundance. 
Large quantities of Egyptian cotton are 
being imported and several mills have 
contracts running into millions of 


pounds for tire yarns. It is said that at 


least 250,000 bales of Egvptian cotto 
are to be brought in, against a normal 
import of from 80,000 to 90,000 
bales The yarns, it is understood, 


will be spun 18-24s and will be from 10 
to 12-ply. This market may therefore 
anticipate a greatly increased production 
of Revesian combers and strips, 
machinery will be diverted 
grade domestic cotton, it is 


and as 
from high 
not unlikely 
that peeler combers and strips will be 
scarcer this year. The natural inference, 
therefore, would be that Egyptian ma 
terials will be easy in price, while the 
best domestic wastes will move higher, 
assuming that a normal demand exists 
Spot cotton for several wecks has 
been pegged around 39c., and the various 
consuming markets are becoming accus- 
tomed to the high prices demanded by 
waste dealers. One 
affirms 


leading cotton cor 
that it never had so 
much material sold on contract as today, 
and, this being the c 
dent that the purchasing members of the 
Cotton Waste Exchange look for higher 
prices in order to market their holdings. 


poration 


ase, it is quite ev! 


In the early part of the year inactiy 
ity was the distinguishing feature of 
the market with hand-to-mouth buying 


on the part of consumers, Stocks were 
piling up and some of the smaller 
houses, without strong financial back- 
ing, were feeling the strain. Exchange 
meetings were ‘in, poorly attended 
and uneventful. The intrinsic value 
of the various wastes was subordinated 


to the law of supply and demand. Ship- 


ping rates at this period were 3'4c to 


England, which, of course, was quite 
prohibitive for low priced material 
Gun-cotton linters, a complete drug 
on the market owing to large release 
by the Government were selling at 3c. 
The market in cotton waste was about 
as near being defunct as any market 
could well be, but depressive conditions 
were believed to be nearing an end 
Percentage stocks were holding up far 
ly well, but combers and flat priced 
stocks were sagging to lower levels. 
Storage conditions were becoming 
icute. The statement made by the Bu 
reau of Standards that gun-cotton lint 


ers could be used for paper making was 
not generally credited. 
Market Improves in May 


Sentiment | 


became a litthe more opti 
mistic about the middle of May, and 
dealers began to view the market as a 
satellite of the great woolen and cot 
ton industries which were experiencing 
a marked improvement in business. The 
rising price in cotton had by this time 
augmented considerably values of the 
large stocks held by dealers, but was, 
nevertheless, embarrassing others who 


take in wastes 
prices than 


h id to 
higher 


on at 
their consumers 

suld pay for the same. The mattress 
manufacturing industry continued dull 
with the call for willowed pickers and 
flies quite limited. 

Improvement in the export business 
was noted in July and in the domestic 
market increased strength in cotton led 
most dealers to advance their asking 


page 281) 


contract 


(Continued on 
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Cone Export and Commission Company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
AND 


61-63 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Southern Cottons 


Canton Flannels Ginghams Outing Flannels 
Chambrays Hickory Stripes  pjaids 


Cheviots Indigo Drills and Sheeti 
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Denims Khakis Shirtings 
Domets Mottled Flannels Tickings 
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Union Warehouse & Compress Co. 
(Continued from page 218) 





fav rable’outcome of these, a new ware- 
he will be constructed on the water 
fi in the Norfolk district. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, a plant 
W e constructed of ten thousand bales 
capacity. 

Greensboro, North Carolina, a 
twenty thousand bale warehouse will be 
taken over, the plant of J. E. Latham 
b under option for this purpose. 

Charleston and Columbia, South 
( ina, are the compress and ware- 

plants of W. Gordon McCabe & 


pany. These will be taken into the 
Union Warehouse and Compress Com- 
p: scheme of development, enlarged, 
standardized and brought up to a stor- 
age capacity of fifty thousand and twen- 


susand bales in the two cities re- 
Sf vely. At Columbia, also, is the 
warehouse of the Standard 
\Varchouse Company, which will be tak 
er. 
Spartanburg and Greenville, South 
na, the plants of Cooper & Griffin 
absorbed and extended. The 
ge capacity will be forty thousand 
Greenville and thirty thousand 
Spartanburg. 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, ware- 
sc will be purchased, and extended 
apacity of twenty thousand bales 
ssing into Georgia, the first prop 
o be considered is at Savannah 
ential point owing to the import 
ce of its harbor and its shipping facil- 
\ capacity for the storing of two 
d thousand bales and the installa- 
corresponding compressing facil 
ll be needed at this port. This 
accomplished by the purchase of 
arehouse and compress plants now 
1 there, except those owned by the 
nah Warehouse and Compress 
pany, and the installation of a new 
hundred thousand bales 


principal 


\ ¢ 


f 


of one 
\ugusta, a forty thousand bale 
lant will be necessary, and the Union 
house and Compress Company has 
ired a site suitable for such a ware- 
house. At Augusta, too, is one of the 
lants of the Atlantic Compress Com 
which will be taken over. 
\tlanta is one of the most important 
gate cities of the South. In addition to 
hasing the plant of the Atlantic 
Company situated there, a 
has been determined upon 
a warehouse of hundred 
nd bales capacity will be 


ted, 


here is an 


press 

site 
one 
con- 


Atlantic Compress plant 
ns which will be bought and a 
warehouse for twenty thousand 
built on adjoining land. Much 
me thing may be said of Albany, 
bus, Dothan, Dublin, Rome, Mil- 
d Thomasville, Georgia. 
hough Macon is an important cot- 
nter and should have a warehouse 
ty for storing forty thousand bales 
mn, the plans of the Union Ware- 
and Compress Company do not 
iplate operating in that city at 
nt. 
ile is, perhaps, the most important 
point in Alabama. This is so on 
cecount of its splendid harbor and its 
ance as a shipping point. A stor- 
1g pacity for forty thousand bales 
will provided at that city. An im- 
portant plant is coming into the combin- 
\ new high density compress will 
be stalled and extensive additions 
lade to this plant. It will be standard- 
ized, modernized, and extended to the 
capacity noted for Mobile. The govern- 
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ment and state improvement to the navi- 
gation of the Warrior River will add 
much to the prestige of Mobile, as it 
will link industrial Birmingham more 
closely to it and to deep water trans- 
portation. 

Birmingham will be brought into the 
chain either by taking over the plant of 
the Warrant Warehouse Company or 
the construction of a plant with 
high density compress. Whatever plant 
is decided upon for this city will have 
a capacity for storing twenty thousand 
bales and will, in addition, conduct a 
general warehouse business. It may be 
said, here, that at many of the ware- 
houses to be purchased or constructed, 
other commodities will be taken 
storage besides cotton 

At Opelika there will be 


new 


for 


installed a 


compress and warehouse for twenty 
thousand bales. 
At Selma, the plant of the Dallas 


Compress Company will be 
its capacity increased. 

The plant of the Atlantic Compress 
Company to be taken over at Mont- 
gomery will be increased to a storage 
capacity of twenty thousand bales 

It is expected that the compresses lo 
cated at Cordele, Decatur, Huntsville 
and Moultrie, Alabama, will be taken 
over and their storage facilities mater 
ially extended. 

At Greenville, Mississippi, it is pro 
posed to take over an existing compress 
and install a warehouse in connection 
with it of twenty thousand bale capacity. 

The storage facilities which are a 
part of the compresses to be purchased 
at Greenwood and Clarksdale, Missis 
sippi, and Monroe, Louisiana, will be 
greatly increased in the early future. 

Memphis is one of the most import 
ant points in the cotton belt. At this 
city it is the purpose to buy an ex 
isting plant, or to build a 


bought and 


new ware- 
house and equip it with high density 
compresses. The capacity of the plant 


will be not less than one hundred thou 
sand _ bales. 

At Shreveport, La., new c 
will be undertaken of a warehouse. of 
twenty thousand capacity his 
will ‘be operated in conjunction with 


mstruction 
bale 


compress plant at that city, which is t 
be purchased. 

At New Orleans the Union Warehouse 
and Compress Company has no plans on 
foot, as the plant belonging to and oper 
ated by the city adequately that 
port. 

At Little Rock and Pine Bluff, Arkan 
sas, the compress and warchouse plants 
belonging to the Newburger and Lesser 
Goldman interests will be purchased and 


serves 


storage added to a capacity of thirty 
thousand bales at each city. 
The storage facilities of the com 


presses now owned by the Lesser-Gold 
man interests at Fort Smith, Helena, 
Newport and Texarkana will also be ex 
tended. 

East St. Louis is one of the cotton 
gateways, and an important trans-ship 
ment point. Here the Lesser-Goldman 
warehouse will be purchased and ex 
tended to a capacity of forty thousand 
bales, with adequate provision 
general storage business. 

Turning now to Texas, the state that 
produces thirty per cent of all the cot- 
{on grown in the country: 

At Terrell, the largest primary market 
for cotton in the state, it is the purpose 
of the Union Warehouse and Compress 
Company to buy or install a compress 
and warehouse plant of twenty thousand 
bales capacity. 

At Waco, Texas, the Dossett compress 
and warehouse interests will be acquired 


fora 


and increased to a 
thousand bales. 

The Union Warehouse and Compress 
Company will make no present invest- 
ment at Dallas because of the independ- 
ent warehouse movement now on at that 
city. 

By the side of the turning basin of 
the Houston ship canal, it 
to construct a 


capacity of forty 


is proposed 
warehouse of fifty 
thousand bales capacity, equipped with 
high density compresses. 

At Texas City the existing compresses 
will be taken over and a warehouse built 
on deep water front 
thousand bales 


for storing fifty 
This plant, designed fot 
long term storage, will operate in con- 
nection with the Houston plant which 
will be used more especially for tran 
sient cotton 

ouse and com 
press sites already enumerated there will 


In addition to the wareh 


be others installed as occasion demands 
Primarily for Benefit of Producer 
It will be noted that all of the develop 
ments contemplated by the Union Ware 
house and Compress Company are at the 
large centers « 


must not be 


'r concentration points. It 
' 
concluded, however, that 
these will in any way conflict with the 
smaller warehouses used by the farmers 
at interior The farm 
feed into the big 
Union Warehouse 


South, 


ginning points 
will 


ger warehouses of the 


ers’ warehouses 


and Compress Company in_ the 
ind thence to the northern warehouses 


of the company and to vessels for ex 





port at terminal ports 

Without the co-operation of the pro 
ducer of cotton, the chain of warehouses 
under consideration could never be 
success. It must rely upon growers 
use a large percentage of the storage 
space it proposes to make availabl It 


1s its intention, therefore, to retain from 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of its 


available space, where the location pet 


mits, for the use of the producer till 
such time, each year, as the season’s 
crop has been harvested and warehous 
ing arrangements perfected for such po 
{10ns as it 1s itended to store \fte1 


that the facilite S will be throw1 open to 
the general market—for cotton bel 
ing to the northern spinner, for export 
and for the storage of other commodt 
1€S besides cottotr 

Cotton Financing Company 


Cotton warehousing and cotton fu 
wncing go hand in hand. Indeed, the tw 


cannot well be 


phases of the industry 


With this in mind it is tl 


Warehouse and 


separated 


purpose of the Union 
Compress Company to immediately 
ganize the Union Discount Corporation 


This corporation will be created for the 


purpose of buying and selling cotton a 


ceptance paper, thus creating a broad 
demand for paper whose market, under 
present conditions, is largely restricted 


to the locality where it originates. It is 


proposed to distribute the stock of the 
widely among 


banking interests, in the cotton belt, and 


discount corporation 


in the North 
Under the dual system of warehou 
ing and financing cotton, several notabl 


things will be accomplished, making for 
improved conditions in the cotton trad 
and the stabilization of price 

The farmer will be benefited by bei 

able to carry his cotton over a longe1 
period. The grower or shipper, when 
storing cotton in a bonded 
will obtain a receipt which will be ex 
cellent collateral in case it is desired to 
hold the cotton for a better market. Such 
a receipt, being negotiable and guaran 
teeing weight, can be converted 
cotton can be dealt in between persons 


cotton 


warehouse, 


into 
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entirely unknown to each other and re 
yections will cease. The producer will 
have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by the proposed system. The spin 
ner will likewise benefit, his chief gain 
being the large supplies of cotton 
sembled at concentration points, thus 
suring him against a scarcity of raw 
material, due to seasonal transportation 
difficulties and other obstacles. Last bu 
not least, bankers will be supplied with 
a large amount of the most liquid and 
highest grade paper, acceptance and « 
ton. 





Cotton men are nearly unanimous it 
saying that, with the development of thx 
plans of the warehouse and discount co1 
porations a revolution will be effected ir 
the handling of cotton. Under the plat 
outlined it is believed that th 


for crow ding 


necessity 
the handling season int 
three or four short months will be ovet 
come; that a period of twelve 
may 


month 
easily be taken in the operation, 
thus making for more economical worl 
It is be lieved, as weil, that the maugura 
tion of the dual system of warehousing 
and financing through cotton acc: ptance 
paper will be a godsend to the small 
banks of the South,, with whom it is al 
ways difficult to meet the quick requir¢ 
ments of the short moving season 





Yarn Exports to Argentine 


(Continued from page 221) 
the requirements of the foreign con 
ers. I believe the American spinnet 
an compete successfully with other na 


tions, but he must realize that in ord 


» do this, he must 


meet their reasor 


able requirements Chere is no use try 


ing to blink the tacts American busi 
ness methods and American goods and 
packing have in many instance been 
severely criticized and justly so. On the 
other hand, I encountered frequently, 
usiness men with most friendly feelin 
toward “things American,” and who did 
not hesitate to express their admiratio1 
tor many American lines,” and the 
wish to confine thetr purchases 
U. S. A., but we must give them what 
hey v \nd if manufacturers 
realize this and act up to it, the po 

‘ 1 Vi r\ orTreat 


Comparisons of Packing 


There has been so much written about 
he bad packing of merchandise from the 
{ S \. that it would appear almo 
uperfluous to waste ink and paper 1 
learsing this subject, but a concrete ex 
ample will be, I think, illuminatine 
The accompanying photos represent an 
English bale and two American bales, 
and I saw hundreds like them and none 
better, containing yarn. These picturé 
speak for themselves, but to a limited 
extent only. The facts are still more 
instructive. The English bale contains 


500 Ibs. of yarn, the American bales 400 
Ibs. The yarn in the English bale i 
neatly packed in 10-lb. bundles, which 


under the method in use in the foreign 


city of distributing the 


yarn to the em 
ployes, greatly simplifies the work, 
whereas the American yarn is in bulk, 


and has to be reweighed and cannot bx 


distributed in the same mannet \s 
will be 
lish 
strong and intact, so that the yarn ar 


The 
American bale, on the other hand, is of 


seen from the picture, the Eng 
bale is of new clean jute, hoops 


rives as clean as when packed. 
old, second-hand jute, badly strapped so 
that the bands frequently fall off and 
the bales arrive torn and the yarn dirty, 
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to the poor quality of the jute 
and ‘ne insufficient paper packing inside 
the outer jute covering. Furthermore, 
the -nape of the American bales makes 


it ult to pile them up in the ware- 
ho and the foreman in one of the 
factories told me that he was obliged 
to lumber to stack up the bales and 
keep them from falling down. In addi- 


tior this, the English bale of 500 Ibs. 
measures 12 to 13 cubic feet. The Amer- 
ale from 19 to 20 cubic feet. This, 
of course, increases the ocean freight 
charees, which on the basis of above 
measurements, and at the present freight 
rates, means an increase in cost to the 
foreign consumer of over lc. per pound, 
the freight on the American yarn thus 
baled, being double that of the English, 
5 cubic feet per 100 Ibs., as against 2% 
cubic feet for the English packing. Such 
a difference is quite sufficient to pre- 
vent American spinners from obtaining 
competitive business. 

It does not seem as though the pack- 
ing of yarn in bales is such a difficult or 
complicated process, that the American 
spinner cannot do it quite as well as his 
European competitor, if he will take the 
trouble. The question is, whether he is 
willing to give the matter the proper 
study and attention, or will he go along 
in the old happy-go-lucky fashion, and 
not listen to reason, as he has so fre- 
quently done in the past. 

I remember very well receiving not 
long ago a letter from an American 
manufacturer (not of yarn) to whom 
ithad been suggested that he must make 
some changes in his particular article 
of manufacture in order to meet the 
requirements of the South American 
buyer, in which he wrote as follows: 
“I note from your letter of ———— that 
you advise me it will be necessary to ac- 
commodate myself to the requirements 
of the South American customer and 
make certain changes if I wish to do 
business in that country, which I posi- 
tively refuse to do.” And yet that man- 
ufacturer was offered business amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars if he would 
make a small alteration, quite feasible 
in his machine, which alteration was ab- 
solutely necessary owing to conditions 
in the foreign country. Can the for- 
eigner be blamed if he sometimes criti- 
cizes American manufacturers and their 
disinclination to adapt themselves to 
foreign conditions ? 


Marks Confusing 


One further remark with respect to 
the export of yarn. Buyers abroad com- 
plain that the bales which they receive 
are so covered with numbers and marks, 
nd these often so indistinct that when 
they are received at destination, it is 
lificult to sort out the bales belonging 
to different receivers. The spinner puts 
his particular mark on the bale, the New 
York agent of the mill has his mark, and 
n addition frequently the name and 
address of the exporter, and firally the 
expor has to mark the bale with the 
number, designation and destination re- 


uired by the foreign buyer. The result 


sa hale tattooed with various marks, 
ad a consequent confusion in the cus- 
m house at destination which causes 
ich annoyance to receivers, especiallv 


vhen, as is often the case, the exporter’s 
mark, put on by the mill, is almost illegi- 

ng to the bad manner in which 

e. I have known of cases where 
les were discharged at the wrong port 
owing to the great number of marks on, 
and the defective manner of marking 


the b: This is not the case with the 
foreign bales. 
Qua exact numbers and _ twist, 
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packing and marking; if the American 
spinner will give these matters careful 
study and give the buyer abroad what 
he wants and can obtain from European 
spinners, he will, I am convinced, be 
able to hold a large part of the business 
which war conditions have thrown into 
his hands. 

The foreign consumer 
wide the door to the 
ducer; the prestige of the U. S. A. has 
been to a remarkable extent enhanced 
by a recognition of their tremendous 
power and resources and the “ great 
things they have done” have awakened 
feelings of respect and wonder in the 
minds of many South Americans. [hey 
stand ready to meet us half way, and 
only ask that we give them that fair 
treatment and consideration which every 
honest man and merchant should ac 
ord his neighbor. The question is, will 
we be equal to the occasion or will we 
settle back into our pre-war self-suff 
ciency and lose the golden opportunity 
which chance has thrown our way? 


has opened 


American pro- 


Textile Property Values and 

Federal Taxes 
(Continued from page 223) 
missible in this contingency, inasmuch 
as such appraisals are conducted upon 
the basis of reproduction or replace- 
ment costs, are not substantiated by the 
records of cost to the particular com- 
pany in any respect, and are in fact not 
acceptable by reason of the fact that 
the use of such appraisals contemplate 
the taking up of appreciation on the 
book values. 

Combination of Audit and Appraisal 

After an exhaustive study of the 
entire problem it becomes evident, how- 
ever, that some combination of the 
audit and appraisal theories must be 
effected in order to substantiate these 
adjustments to the book values. Such 
a combination has, in fact, been effect 
ed, referred to the representatives of 
the Department for approval, and has 
been demonstrated to be a satisfactory 
solution of the entire problem in spe- 
cific cases. 

The service performed in this con 
nection in the field of textile organiza- 
tion has been of great advantage to 
these companies, since it has definitely 
established the problem of plant values 
from an investment standpoint, as well 
as of annual charges against operations 
representing current depreciation. An 
equitable solution of the problem of 
handling expenditures for equipment, 
the capitalization of which is to some 
extent optional, i.e., bobbins, harness, 
reeds, etc., has been satisfactorily 
worked out in such a manner as to most 
easily conform to the past procedure 
of the particular company and at the 
same time comply with tax regulations 

Description of Methods 


The method followed in pe rforming 
this service is carefully mapped out and 
requires the co-operation of engineers 
and accountants. In a particular case 
all the equipment of a textile plant is 
inventoried and assigned a cost value 
corresponding to the actual price paid 
by the company, plus freight and instal- 
lation charged. Certain smaller items 
of equipment, the record of whose pur- 
chase cannot be definitely located upon 
the books, are assigned a cost value 
equivalent to the market prices and 
quotations on such items as of the date 
installed. Accrued depreciation upon 
all such equipment is then computed. 
This depreciation is not arrived at by 
means of cumulative yearly rates, but 


is based upon the combined factors of 
age, condition and probable future peri- 
od of usefulness, as determined by ex- 


perienced engineers, thoroughly famil 
iar with textile machinery and equip- 
ment, and the method thus automat 


ically takes care of all matters of re- 


habilitation of through 


equipment re 
placement of parts, renewals, etc. 
Che net figures resulting from this 


procedure furnish the basis for adjust- 
ing the plant and depreciation reserve 
accounts, subject, 


counting 


however, to such ac 

matters as are affected, 
treatment of items which are 
ordinarily charged directly to the ex- 
pense accounts, possible corrections and 
adjustments in these expense accounts 
during years subsequent to the enact 
ment of the Federal tax laws, and 
proper deductions for additions during 
the respective years. 


such 
as the 


The entire method is based upon the 
co-ordination of engineering and ac 
counting techmque, and is thus doubly 
fortified to present a solution that is 
entirely equitable and indisputable as to 
its accuracy and fairness to all 
ce rned. 


con- 


Responsibility Rests Upon Taxee 


The textile organization whose book 
values do not represent the true depre- 
ciated-cost-value of its plant is, unless 
steps are taken to bring about a correct 
status of affairs, unquestionably inflict 
ing upon himself a most severe and un- 
called-for burden, and-will continue to 
do so in future years. 

The Department cannot 
take upon itself the addi- 
tional amount of work which would be 
insure every individual 
taxee against his own failure to accept 
remedies which it and au 
thorizes. The Department has, in fact, 
made clear its attitude in Article 840 of 


naturally 
tremendous 


necessary to 


pre scribes 


the Regulations, which states: 
“A corporation’s books of accounts 
will be presumed to show the facts. If 


it claims that its capital or surplus a 
counts are understated, the burden of 
proof will rest upon it. Additions to 
these accounts will be accepted to the 
following extent, provided, etc., etc.” 
This clearly illustrates the necessity for 
the individual textile executive to con 
sider well whether or not he has failed 
to submit his own case upon its real mex 
its, and if he has failed to do so it cer 
tainly behooves him, in fairness to the 
owners and stockholders, to 
reconsideration of his case, 


secure a 
and to ob 
tain such assistance as he may 


require 
in the matter from those who have 
made a thorough study of the entire 
subject. 


Broadened Opportunities for 
Textile Schools 
(Continued from page 224) 

I wish to illustrate what I have been 
trying to point out by one very illumi- 
nating example which has been brought 
out by this work. A superintendent in 
formed us that he was to put some leno 
work into his weave room: that none of 
his fixers understood this work, but 
that several were capable of picking it 
up very rapidly if given the opportu 
nity. Inquiry disclosed the fact that 
other weave rooms had conditions sim 
ilar to the.weave room in this man’s 
mill. It was a very simple matter for 
the school to organize a class in this 
particular work, and to give these men 
exactly the instruction which they 
needed, since the school was advised in 
advance, and nothing was included in 
the course of instruction that was ex- 

traneous to the needs of the men. 
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On the other hand, suppose an indi- 

vidual loom fixer had come to 

school and asked to be tau 


the 
leno fix- 


o} 
gi 


it 
ing in the evening classes. In the ma 
jority of have 
obliged, in order to secure the instruc- 
tion he particularly needed, to have 
taken work extraneous to 
his needs, and which could not but 
tended to dull 


cases he would been 


ce ynside rable 
have 


his enthusiasm as well 
as his appreciation of what 


had to offer 


the school 


It is, to the writer, practically self- 
evident that such co-operation between 
the mill and the school, wherein the 


mill points out the needs and the school 
seeks to fulfil those needs, must result 
in a very much _ increased 
one concerned 


benefit to 
every 

Must Provide Practical Experience 

Coming finally to that student who is 
able to devote his entire attention, for 
a considerable period of time, to acquir- 
ing the intricacies of textile manufac- 
turing, I refer to the day student, the 
textile schools of Massachusetts are of- 
fering and giving courses which, with 
the schools’ present facilities, I believe 
to be of very material benefit. But here 
again we see the need of closer co-op- 
eration between the mills and the 
schools. For several years I have seen 
the vital need of such students supple- 
menting the theory obtained in the 
school by the practical experience ob- 
tained only by actual mill work. Such 
practical experience the schools, 
equipped as they are to-day, are unable 
to give. It is left to the student to ob- 
tain this work either after he has com- 
pleted his school work, or during the 
summer months when the school work 
is suspended. In either case the results 
be as beneficial as they would 
be were the work in the school and the 
work in the mill 
lated 


cannot 


more closely 


corre 
A mill, fully equipped, turning 
out commercial product, and forming a 
part of the school unit, in which the stu- 
dents could be given recularly assigned 
tasks to round out the instruction given 
in the school itself, would certainly be 
an arrangement very much superior to 
the present one. It is to be doubted, 


however, such 


whether conditions can 


be brought about, and a simpler, and 
a better, method would be for 


the mills themselves to give to the stu 


possibly 


dents of the schools this practical expe 
rience during the time that the student 
is following his studies, the work in the 
mills to be so shaped as to supplement 
the work of the school. 


Students on Mill Pay Roll 


Personally, I believe it to be the self 
interest of the mills to go fur- 
ther than this, and select from their or 
ganization one or more voung men who 
have shown particular ability while in 
their employ, and offer to such the ad 
vantages of a textile education in the 
day classes of one of the textile schools, 
a part of the course outlined for such a 
student to consist of practical work in 
that mill which gives him the advantage 
of the school instruction 

I firmly believe that it would mean a 
tremendous advance to the textile in- 
dustry of this country if each mill of 
any size would adopt the policy of hav- 
ing at least one member of its organi- 
zation undergoing such training, Such 
a policy would tend to attract to the in- 
dustry many young men who to-day are 
seeking other and less profitable and 
less essential occupations. It would 
train up a body of men who would be 


even 
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in a few years, of filling those 
positions which many mills to-day are 


find it difficult to fill, and which, 
otherwise, will be far more difficult in 


the ure to fill. It would serve bet- 
ter tian any other means to bring the 


schoo! and the mill into that close as- 
sociation so essential to both, and to 


bring the great textile industry of this 
to even a greater degree of 
cy. 





se textile centers, in which are 


located the textile schools, the mills by 
idopting such a plan, would bring the 
evening work of the school into very 
close association with that of the day de- 


rtment 
) nt, 


since the opportunity of day 
ng, made possible by the mill con- 
tinuing the boy on the pay roll, should 
offered to any employe who had 
eviously shown his worth, both by 
n the mill and work in some even- 
class of the textile school. 


Put It on Competitive Basis 


Each mill should make this opportun- 
tya matter of competition between boys 
within certain ages, work in the evening 
‘lasses of the school to be a large factor 
in determining the winner. Let the boy 
feel that he has won something by his 
wn individual efforts, both in the mill 
ind in the school; do not, by all means, 
give him the impression that he is being 
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handed a gift through the generosity of 
some manufacturer. Moreover it must 
be understood that the boy, given this 
opportunity, cannot be obligated to stay 
with any particular mill for any definite 
length of time. The boy must be free 
to select his employer at all times. Here, 
however, the school should play a large 
part and instill in such students a sense 
of loyalty, impressing upon them 
strongly that such work, in order to 
continue and grow, after once started, 
must have the loyal support of at least 
those who are benefiting by it. Frequent 
re-unions of these men, after they have 
finished their school work, will be an 
added means of keeping them in touch 
with the school and its ideals. More 
over, no mill should approach this prob- 
lem from an eleemosynary standpoint 
If it cannot be considered as good busi- 
ness, and entered into simply because it 
is good business, then it would far better 
be left severely alone. 


How Isolated Mills Can Co-operate 


In touching upon this matter of mills 
offering to selected boys the opportunity 
of instruction in the day classes of a tex- 
tile school, reference has been made 
largely to those centers in which are 
located such schools. No good reason 
exists, however, why mills situated at a 
distance from the schools should not 


make the same offer to certain of their 
employes and, providing a boy’s record 


in an evening school teaching textile 
work is considered of sufficient im 
portance in making the selection, then 
the mill itself should conduct such 


a mistake to believe that 
an expensive building, equipped with ex- 
pensive machinery is a necessity for 
such work. Many evening courses, deal 
ing directly with mill work, can be given 
with no other equipment than a room 
and a capable instructor. A number of 
mills 


classes. It is 


today are using such equipment 
with which to arouse the interest and 
the ambition of their workers. If they 


would step further and 
those, studying in their evening school, 
that there would be given to the one 


showing the most promise, the oppor 


20 a Say 


tunity of following a day course in some 
recognized school, there cannot 
be much question as to the added inter 
est that would be aroused 


textile 


Plan 


During the Spring of 1919, the textile 
school at Fall River sought to interest 
the manufacturers of that city in a plan 


whereby boy 


Fall River Manufacturers Endorse 


from each mill 
opportunity of tak 
ing day work in the school, such boys to 
devote their entire the 
work for a of 


at least one 
would be given the 
time school 
weeks, 


to 


certain :number 
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and to remain on the pay roll of the 
mill. With a view to learning the senti- 


ment of the men in executive positions, 
all the mill superintendents and a large 
majority of the treasurers were inter- 
viewed. The plan met with general ap- 
proval, the executive committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Association recommend- 
ing that it be adopted by the mills of 
that which comprises the 
large majority of the textile plants in the 
city 

It was the intention of the school to 
have made a start on this work with the 


association, 


beginning of the term last Fall, but the 
number of students entering for the 
regular courses was such as to fully 
eccupy the instruction staff of the school 
and any additions to the staff that the 
school’s appropriation allowed to be 
made. 


The response, however, that is being 
made to this work, is, I think, very well 
evidenced by the fact that, although the 
school has not as yet stated that it was 
prepared to handle such special students 
in the manner that 
handled, seven bovs hav« 
from the local mills. It is 
pected that, with the opening of another 
school year, the school will be in a posi 
tion to invite and 
that time personally, do not 
question 


they should be 


been enrolled 


five of e€x- 


such students when 


comes l, 


the result 


To Insure Textile School Permanency 


— importance of a_ technically 
trained personnel in the proper de- 
elopment and growth of the textile 
ndustry has won an ever-increasing ap- 
preciation from the leading factors of 
he industry within recent vears. Par- 
ticularly is the call for men trained along 
practical lines, and yet those who know 

technique of the industry in all of 
The need for such knowl- 
ge and skill was most emphatically 
leveloped under the stress of the high 
upon the industry to furnish 
s for war equipment, and now, 
industry facing a demand for 
far in of its present 

to satisfy, this importance of the 
ed man is all the more strength- 


phases 


essure 
aterial 
vith th 
products excess 


ral 


lle is the man upon whom re- 
sponsibility can be placed: who can 
ll executive positions and direct the 
work of others with confidence and 


skill. The world is calling today upon 
industry for increased pro- 
in fabrics and goods of every 


e textile 


escription. The industry in turn calls 
m the textile schools for an ever- 
icreasing production of men _ trained 
mg practical lines in the art of textile 
manufacturing. 
The Philadelphia Textile School has 


een recognized as a prominent 
itution in the technical training of 
men in the various processes 
textile manufacture. It has taught 
know how to perform the vari- 
ses of manufacturing, whether 
handling the raw product or turn- 
Ng out the finished goods, and it has 
‘o taught them thoroughly why each 
teps is necessary to secure the 
results. The results of such 
are readily shown in the suc- 
ch has marked the career of 
students, a large number of 
upy positions of responsibility 
ndustry in all parts of the 
tates, as well as the world. 


Origin of the School 


hiladelphia Textile School was 


Campaign to Secure Endowment Fund 


of $2,000,000 for 


By a Staff ( 


established in 1884 by a group of the 
most influential and progressive mem 
bers of the Philadelphia Textile Asso 


ot the 
During its 


ciation,—the nucleus 
Manufacturers’ Club. 


present 


career 


of 36 years, it has enrolled some six 
thousand pupils, who today are to be 
found in almost every textile cente1 
of the world, including many of the 
leading factors of the domestic indus 
try. Naturally, with such a_ potent 


force working for the advancement and 
development of the textile industry here 
in America, in maintaining its proper 
position in competition with the world, 
it must needs have filled a most impor 
tant part in bringing the industry oi 
this country to its present commanding 
rank. 

The value of the training received 
by its students, and its full apprecia 
tion by the industry at large, are being 
demonstrated constantly by the frequent 
calls upon officials of the institution for 
men trained to perform 
sponsible duties. As a matter 
the demand for such men is far 
the abilities the school to 
That this situation has been realized 
is indicated by the ever-increasing num 
ber of high-class young men who have 
applied f enrollment in 


certain re 
of fac r 
bevond 


of meet 


for its courses. 
Many of the large textile concerns in 
and around Philadelphia have for years 
enrolled a number of their employes in 
the night classes for special work on 
certain phases of manufacturing. This 
has resulted in a growing problem with 


the school authorities because of their 
lack of proper facilities to meet the 
demands made upon them by those 


desiring the practical training offered 
School in Demand 


3efore the opening of the present 


Permanent Home 


orrespondent 


school year it was ¢ stimated that 400 
would be the maximum enrollment 
which would permit good results. This 


figure proved to be entirely too low, as 
550 pupils were enrolled in the day and 
many more 
applications refused because of the lack 
of proper accommodations. This 
uation has brought matters to a focus 
For a long time efforts have been made 
provide adequate facilities which 
would permit the Philadelphia Textile 


evening classes, with as 


Sit 


to 


School to fulfil its proper part in the 
future growth and expansion of the 
textile industry of the country. It was 


felt that some definite action was abso 


lutely necessary. 
Plan for Support 


of apprecia- 
the benefits re 
this insti- 


No greater testimonial 
tion and gratitude for 
ceived from the training at 
tution can be shown than the enthusi- 
astic interest which the Alumni Asso 
ciation of the Philadelphia Textile 
School have manifested towards their 
alma mater. A group of active mem- 
bers and friends of the institution re 
solved to secure a suitable endowment 
fund which would insure the school 
of adequate support for its future 
growth, and at the same time provide 
ample quarters and facilities so sorely 
needed by the school and the industry 
\ plan has been evolved by which the 
sum of $2,000,000 will be raised by sub- 
scriptions. Because of the natural in- 
terest of textile manufacturers in the 
welfare and maintenance of this institu 
tion upon which they depend so largely 
as a source of supply for highly trained 
men for the successful operation of 
their plants, but also for the expert ad- 
vice which they have ever freely sought 
on problems occurring in their mills, it 


f 
ot 


felt that they would re 


ypportunity to aid in a movement which 


Was 


OVNIZA¢ Lie 


will be of the greatest possible benefit 
to the entire industry by establishing 
an institution which is world-wide in 


ts fame upon a firm and lasting founda 
tion. 


all colleges and 
universities are more or less dependent 
upon and 
ment For that reason it is 
hardly logical to presume that the 
Philadelphia Textile School should be 
self-supporting. As a matter fact, 
the following figures obtained from the 


It is recognized that 


donations, endow 


funds. 


bequests 


of 


officials indicate the actual conditions: 
The tuition fee for a three-year course 
is $525 or $175 a year, while the cost 


of maintaining the student in his course 
is more than $2,000 for the three years. 
Consequently the school is unable to 
depend upon this source of 
and unless other funds are 
ing it is practically impossible for the 
school keep abreast with the de 
velopment of the industry, which it 
must do to fulfil its proper mission. 


revenue, 
forthcom- 


to 


Committee in Charge 


\ general committee has been formed 
by the alumni to conduct a campaign 
to raise the sum of $2,000,000 by sub 
scriptions from the members the 
textile trades. This sum will be utilized 

the new building which 


of 


first to erect 
will offer the proper facilities for pres- 
ent needs and provide ample room for 
future expansion. A site has been of 
fered by the city of Philadelphia to 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, of which the Phila- 
delphia Textile School forms a part. 
This is located in a prominent and con 
veniently located spot on the new Park- 
way, on which the important buildings 
of Philadelphia are to be located, in- 
cluding the Public Library, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the Art 
Museum, etc. 

The money to be raised is to be ap- 
plied to the erection this 


of building 
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epruary /, 1920 
whic! is so sorely needed. The pres- 
ent juarters occupied by the school 
were originally erected and used by a 


deaf and dumb asylum for a number 


of years. It is not adapted to the re- 
quir nents of a textile school. In ad- 
dition, the buildings themselves are too 
sma!l to meet present needs, not to 
mention future requirements. There is 
also necessity for new and improved 


both for new and old de- 


equ nent, 
partments. 

All of these necessities will be pro- 
vided for at once by the proposed en- 
dowment fund of $2,000,000. With the 
fynd used towards the erection of the 
building, it is planned to reimburse 

by the funds which will be real- 
zed from the sale of the present build- 


new 


give 


ings and ground. In this way there 
would be secured a perpetual fund 
which would insure the maintenance of 
the school. 


It is not planned to ask that the 


subscriptions be paid in full imme- 
liately. Rather, these subscriptions will 
provide for partial payments during the 
next five years. By this plan the 
ymounts each subscriber will be asked 
to contribute will be comparatively 


small for each year of that period. 

The project has already been re- 
ceived with great favor by the industry. 
The members of the trade well appre- 
jate the valuable work performed by 
this institution, and count such a sub- 
scription as a profitable investment, be- 
the incalculable benefit they 
and the industry at large would reap. 
Already some very large and substan- 
tial sums have been pledged by manu- 
facturers in various parts of the coun- 
try, although Philadelphia interests 
would naturally be expected to offer 
the largest share of the subscriptions. 


cause Of 




















Personnel of Committee 


The committee in direct charge of the 
campaign is composed of William H. 
Richardson, chairman; Bradley C. Al- 
geo, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
and also assistant director of the school; 
Joseph E. Chappatte, E. L. Mansure 
& Co., Geo, A. Denny, Diamond Textile 
Machine Works, Willis Fleisher, Shel- 
bourne Mills, Henry C. Legge, Percy 
\. Legge, William J. Wall, Nicetown 
Dye Works, all of Philadelphia. 

A number of leading factors of the 


industry have signified their interest 
in the project by agreeing to serve on 


1 
th 


his committee, including Jos. H. Brom- 
ley, Quaker Lace Co.; S. S. Fleisher, 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc.; Wm. H. 
Folwell, Folwell, Bro. & Co., Inc.; W. 
Park Moore, Hancock Knitting Mills; 
W. H. Rossmassler, Sauquoit Silk Man- 
facturing Co.; Paul E. Sutro, E. Sutro 
& Sons Co.; Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. 
Webb & Co., Inc.; John P. Wood, Pe- 
jwea Mills, all of Philadelphia; Joseph 
R. Grundy, Wm. H. Grundy Co., Bris- 


tol, Pa.; George C. Hetzel, Geo. C. Het- 
rel ( Chester, Pa.; Jos. S. Rambo, 
Kambo & Regar, Inc., Norristown, Pa.: 


hn Macadam, Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Vilmington, Del.; George H. 
Hodgson, Cleveland (O.) Worsted 
Other important factors, it 
oth in the Philadelphia and other tex- 
€ centers in order that the campaign 
y be brought to a successful conclu- 


AAV ada 


WATE 


2 The plan now is to conduct the cam- 
daign solicitation in Philadelphia for 
ne weck, commencing March 1. Five 
dundr salesmen, covering the textile 
nd allied trades will visit manufac- 
fers and present the proposition to 


HA DLL! WOR 
them and secure their cooperation. This 
plan was followed in the conduct of 
the Liberty Loan Campaigns among the 
textile trades in Philadelphia, and met 
unusual success; in one campaign $10,- 
000,000 was secured in subscriptions in 
one day, or in excess of the entire quota 
assigned to the industry. 

Those who have already been ap- 
proached upon the subject for the pur- 
pose of securing their support and co- 
operation have manifested the greatest 
interest in the project. Those in charge 
ot the campaign are confident of suc- 
cess, and it would seem their attitude 
was well founded. 


National Commander D’Olier of 
American Legion 
(Continued from page 199) 
turning out material worth $4,000,000 
a month. For his work here, he was pro- 
moted once more, this time to Lieuten- 
ant Colonel of the General Staff. He 
also received the Distinguished Service 
Medal, while France rewarded his ef- 
forts by bestowing upon him the Chev- 

alier of the Legion of Honor. 

As an indication of the value with 
which his services were regarded, it is 
stated that, after his preparations to re- 
turn to this country had been com- 
pleted, and he was practically ready to 
sail from Bordeaux, one of the depart- 
ments found its affairs in such con- 
fusion that he was prevailed upon to 
postpone his departure for another 
month or so, in order that he might as- 
sist in straightening out the tangled de- 
tails. This done, he returned to this 
country, having been away almost two 
years. 

An Organizer of American Legion 

After his return he felt there was 
much to be done in order to utilize the 
wonderful spirit of patriotism and de- 
votion to country which had _ been 
aroused in those who fought overseas 
“For God and Country.” He had been 
one of the first committee of twenty 
that had conceived the idea in Paris, 
and put into effect the plan of the 
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American Legion. He therefore di- 
rected all of his efforts to the develop- 
ment of this new organization, leaving 
the conduct of the business of his firm 
to his partners. All of his time was 
devoted to the organization of the 
Legion and the many details involved 
in so great a task. 

Once more his abilities for organiza- 
tion and construction were called into 
service. He was made chairman of the 
committee of arrangements for the first 
national conference at Minneapolis, and 
when the convention came to elect the 
first National Commander of the newly 
born American Legion, Colonel D’Olier 
was elected upon the first ballot by a 
large margin. It is interesting to note 
also that, in accepting the responsi- 
bilities of this office, he refused to ac- 
cept any salary or even traveling ex- 
penses as compensation for his services. 
This action is characteristic of the man, 
ready to devote himself without reserve 
to a cause in which he believes with all 
his heart 

With an initial membership of 1,000,- 
000, Colonel D’Olier, or in strict Legion 
parlance, “ Mr. D’Olier,” his as- 
sociates are planning to increase the 
membership to 2,000,000 by the end of 
1920, thus embracing the over- 
seas forces the United States in a 
campaign which has as one of its fore- 
most policies “to make 100 
per cent American.” 


and 


entire 


of 
America 


In the new position which he now 
holds, Franklin D’Olier, as the first 
National Commander of the American 
Legion, has a wonderful power under 
him in the making. “ Policies and not 
politics ” is another of his mottoes for 
the Legion. The influence wielded by 
such a band of men as he has following 
his leadership, and actuated by the 
highest motives of patriotic devotion to 
their country, cannot help but place him 
in the front rank of our national life, 
and it would be strange if the textile 
industry, which can claim him as one of 
themselves, did not feel proud interest 
in his achievements. 


Worumbo Mfg. Co., Lisbon Falls, Me. 


New Dye House and Spinning 
Mill of Concrete Construction 


ONSTRUCTION is about fifty per 

cent. completed on the new dye 
house and spinning mill of the Worumbo 
Manufacturing Company of Lisbon 
Falls, Maine. Both buildings are of re- 
inforced concrete construction, with 
mushroom posts and flat slab flooring 
Lockwood, Greene & Company are the 
engineers, and the Turner Construction 
Company are the contractors. 

The new spinning mill contains three 
16-foot stories, and a basement. The 
building is 130 feet wide by 196 feet 
long, with bays 26 feet by 26 feet. The 
floor is of ten inch flat slab with mush- 
room while the roof is of saw- 
tooth construction, with beam and girder 
framework. 

Granolithic finish is used on the first 
floor, but on the second and third floors 
maple flooring is laid over hard pine un- 
derflooring. Single steel sash is used 
in elevator wells, while double sash is 
used in all other places. Brick curtain 
walls are used throughout, excepting for 
stairway and elevator wells. The Fen- 
estra type of natural lighting is used on 
the outside walls having about 80 per 
cent. of glazed area. 

The ventilating system will be in- 
stalled by the Buffalo Forge Company, 
and will be one of the features of the 


posts, 


building. The heating system will be 
installed by the Barber Company of 
Boston. Electric lighting will be of the 


general illumination type with R.L.M. 
deep dome reflectors, and will be in- 
stalled by Kenney of Lewiston. Fittings 
for the lavatories will be furnished by 
Crane & Company. 

Davis and Furber Machine Works 
will supply the preparatory machinery. 
The Warp Compressing Company will 
furnish the warping equipment; Cromp- 
ton.& Knowles the looms; and Curtis & 
Marble Machine Company much of the 
finishing equipment. 

General Electric equipment’ is fur- 
nished throughout for power transmis- 
sion. Cards and spoolers are driven in 
groups; pickers have individual motors, 
and likewise looms. Spinning will be 
done on Davis & Furber 360 spindle 
mules. The remainder of the equip- 
ment has not yet been decided on. 

The added equipment for spinning 
the fine mohair yarns of the company, 
which makes the highest grade of woolen 
and worsted goods, such as the Worum- 
bo camel’s hair coats, etc., will increase 
the capacity of the plant fully 60 to 70 
per cent. 

In addition to the new spinning mill 
and other minor additions to the plant, 
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the Worumbo Company is building a 
large dye house. This building is of 
the finest reinforced concrete and steel 
girder construction, and is finished in 
most modern fashion to resist the cor- 
roding effect of volatilizing acids, and 
chemically loaded fumes of the processes 
incident to it. 

The new dye house is one story in 
height, 16 feet 8 inches above the floor 
Its shape is irregular to conform to the 
line of the retaining wall, but 
average width of 112 
feet long. The floor is of beam and 
girder construction, with a four inch 
slab which is covered with asphalt pav- 
ing blocks 
to corrosive action 
in the floor to receive 


has 
and is 


an 
»? 


feet 


These are highly resistant 
Phere trenches 
dveing tanks, and 
floor spaces in between these tanks are 
covered with wood flooring upon which 
is laid the asphalt paving blocks 

The roof construction is also of beam 


are 


and girder type, the beams having a span 


of 40 feet, spaced 11 feet on centers 
These beams frame into girders sup 
ported by 20-inch columns, spaced 22 


feet on centers. The beam and girder 
construction supports a roef consisting 
of concrete joists and steel “ Floretyle,”’ 
protected on top hy two inches of con 
crete, and on the bottom by plaster on 
metal lath. 

Chere are three lines of ventilators of 
timber construction the roof. The 
outside and head of these ventilators 
are covered with asbestos shingles. In 
side they are finished with metal lath 
and plaster. 


on 


Steel sash of the Fenestra 
type is used for all exterior openings. 


SPUN SILK MILL 
Structure of Most Modern Type at New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Construction was recently finished on 
the new mill of the National Spun Silk 
Company of New Bedford, Mass., and 
initiates a program of development for 
this company along the lines of the finest 
type of mill construction, and highest 
grade of interior finish. The new Bed 
ford plant is the main mill of the com 
pany, another mill operated at 
Central Falls, R. I., for the spinning of 
silk noil yarns, the by-product of the 
main plant. The New Bedford plant, 
when completed, will employ a force of 
over 4,000 operatives. Lockwood, Greene 
& Company are the engineers, and the 
Turner Construction Company are the 


contractors. 


being 


Construction is of reinforced 
using ten flat slab floors 
throughout. Interior columns of first, 
second and third floors are of 


“H” section, enclosed in concrete 


con 
Cree. inch 


3ethlehem 
In 
the mill portion of the building wooden 
sash is used, and in the stairs and ek 
vator towers, metal sash been in 
stalled All exterior double 
glazed, and ventilation is provided by a 


has 
sash is 


modern system of heating and ventilat 
ing 
The structure, 
which is the first section of a mill which 
will added to in the future as re 


quirements grow, are 352 feet long, by 


dimensions of the 


be 


131 feet in width. The new building is 
five stories high; exterior bays are 
twenty-four feet, six inches wide, and 


interior bays run twenty-five 
inches on centers. 
Throughout the building sheet maple 
flooring is laid hemlock under- 
flooring, set on a sand and tar bed rest- 
ing on the concrete slab. 


feet, four 


over 


The exterior 
columns and curtain walls, and also part 
of the cornice, are built with brick ve 
neering. 
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otton Yarns Start Weakly But Finish Strong 


, man knows human nature he may 

business on that knowledge and 
be «xcused from knowing much of any- 
: else. If he has the nerve to back 
his udgment he may-become a success- 
ful speculator or a prosperous business 
man, as the case may be, or he may be- 
come the world’s best fighting man. 
For such a man there is room at the 
top or on his way there. The past year 


afforded individuals of this type an 
opportunity for the exercise of these 
exc ptional qualities. Relative pros- 


perity has come to trade in general, and 

few it has come in a way almost 
nd comprehension, and many, look- 
backward, can see wherein they 
missed greatness by a lack of the gifts 
al mentioned. 


When Opportunity Passed 


reviewing the market for cotton 
yarns for the year 1919 it becomes plain 


indeed that the expected happened as 
usual. He is a man of tepid imagina- 
tion who in recalling the past year can- 


not sce wherein he might have made a 
million if his courage had been equal 
job of backing his judgment. 
Judgment in times of stress is more a 
matter of horse sense, based on proba- 
bilities, than of subtle or cultivated 
cleverness in manipulating business. 
There is what is known as a trader’s 
instinct that has brought a _ peculiar 
breed of opportunists into the general 
cotton goods trade, but not so much in 
yarns. The exclusion of cotton yarns 
from the interference of members of the 
itching-palm fraternity and fly-by-night 
speculators lies in the fact that it is 
altogether too technical for common 
gainblers to understand at a glance. 


A Slack Beginning 


to the 


the consumer was offered 
chance early last year to make a 
fortune when spinners wanted business 
on a basis better than 10 to 30 days 
ahead, and consumers of weaving yarns 


However 
his 


were waiting for more light. They 
were plainly dawdling at that time; 
they didn’t know their own mind, and 
were too suspicious to exercise the 
solid horse sense that the normal Amer- 
ical gets credit for having at his com- 
mand to call on in a pinch. There was 
no “pep” to the market and weaving 
yarns showed even less spirit than knit- 


ting yarns at that time at the beginnng 


of the year when animation was the 
thing most needed to insure a whole- 
some and healthful movement in sup- 
port of the future. Prices were holding 
but needed business to reinforce their 
position. A limited movement of spots 
Was going on on a basis of 50 cents for 
10s cones, and 2-30s skeins were sold, in 
instances, for 73 cents. 


Also Distress Yarns 


emperament played a leading part 
in the first few weeks of 1919. The sky 


was obscured with menacing clouds to 
which there was no silver lining, and 
there was talk of closing the mills in 
the face of labor unrest in the belief 
that it might clarify the situation, 
which was pure bunk, as we all know 
now. Distressed yarns figured in an 
exagcerated way and the market suf- 
fered from many rumors of distress 
sales and slaughtered values because 
there were no strong buyers big enough 
and unselfish enough to forget number 
one ior a moment and take hold for 
the sake of the trade. So the embers 


of a dull market were left to smoulder. 





A Prosperous Year for Spinners 


in Spite of 


In the issue of Jan. 25 the TEXTILE 
Wortp gave the following analysis of 
the situation as observed in the New 
York market: 


“In the opinion of experienced mer- 
chants the course to follow is to let the 
market situation alone until such time 
as a sense of values is established. The 
present condition—a condition and not 
a theory—is not within the power of 
any trade factor to regulate or control. 
Trade is fermenting, and in the process 
is roiling the contents so that no man 
can say exactly why or exactly when 
another change may take place. In this 
market, business is practically sus- 
pended, and factors in the trade are 
settling to the conclusion that probably 
after all a recess is advisable. In spite 
of the pronounced listlessness there are 
few positive pessimists, and the under- 
lving conviction is that after inevitable 


a Bad Start 


the thing cannot be helped. They are 
lifting their perspective out of the pres- 
ent and focussing on the future in 
which they profess to see a bear market 
and a big business, but no factor ven- 
tures to prophesy when.” 

There is no vein of prophecy in the 
above analysis, only a commonsense de- 
duction from opinions given by factors 
in the trade. And the expected hap- 
pened just like that. 


What Might Have Been 


In making an analysis of market 
conditions the observer must depend on 
information obtained from trade 
sources, so it is plain that the expected 
course of events as sketched in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs was the acknowl- 
edged expectation common in the trade.. 

Events they transpired 
that the position was well 


proved 
taken. 


as 


Full iti Delta Cott 


Wn ‘on 
otations of Stewart Bros. Goffen Co-) 


Price Range of Staple 
Cotton and Combed Yarns 


recession, which there is no way to 
avoid, the market must be reestablished 
at the very bottom and work its way 
up to better things and normal stand- 
ards by the natural process of supply 
and demand. 


“Nobody knows what goods are 
worth, and until that condition is 
overcome, consumers will not buy; 


their frame of mind is set against it, 
and producers would be in error to try 
to force the buyers hand. Offers of 43 
cents have been made for 10s two ply, 
and for 16s a few thousand pounds 
have changed hands at 47% cents. But 
that is beside the mark, as the holder 
of the goods let it go as an odd lot, re- 
gardless of values. Mills may have to 
curtail production, probably will, but it 
will be the natural result of the work- 
ing out of an unusual condition and not 
because the world has gone to smash. 

“The world has gone to smash; the 
worst is over, so far as the smashing 
goes; the rest is reconstruction which 
will require readjustment in the begin- 
ning. Prices are bound to settle, per- 
haps to cost, maybe below actual cost 
before the consumer returns to his nor- 
mal frame of mind. Factors in this 
market have ceased to worry because 








J 
2-60s Fast: Combed 
Peeler Warps 


Prices probed the depths before the 
market recovered after a period wasted 
in comparative inaction. If strong 
hands had come to the support 
of the market as they were due to do 
and as they were driven to do when 
the stable was empty, a fairly temperate 
and stabilized market might have been 
maintained during that period and a 
demoralizing shock have been avoided. 


And Prices Weakened 


As is usually the case in times of dis- 
turbance, when confusion reigns and 
the bottom falls out, nobody derived 
any real profit from it. It was ever 
thus that large buying is never done at 
the lowest price, and the lower prices 
go the lower they are bound to go un- 
til the bottom is found. 

About the first week of February 
current quotations on Southern yarns 
were sharply revised to a lower level. 
For 2-10s skeins the quotation was 45 
cents, for 2-30s 60-62c. was named. 
Warps and tubes were about at par 
with skeins. Frame spun on cones fig- 
ured at 43 cents for 10s. The price for 
20s was 49 cents, and for 30s 53 cents. 
Consumers refused even to flirt with 
producers at this time and gave open 


expression to their own worst fears and 
probabilities of closing down on their 
own production. It was a question of 
who could tell the most convincing 
hard-luck story those days. It was up 
to the spinner to go after business if he 
wanted it and go after it he did 
Business at Some Price 


Word came to dealers in this market 
to get busy. The spinner would accept 
any offer within What was 
sought was a free-trading market at 
some price, and no spinner seemed dis- 
posed to hold the umbrella his 
neighbor who might happen to be 
caught out in the wet. It was a buy- 
er’s market at the end of January, with 
prices anything in reason and very lit- 
tle reason at that. The first week in 
February introduced a sharp decline in 
spinners’ prices. A dwindling interest 
was manifested by consumers, who 
faced labor demands f more wages 


reason. 


to! 


tor 
and a buyers’ demand for lower prices 
on their production. The trade was in 
a sad tangle at that time. 
In Spite of Everything 

Sometimes a thing happens because 
of something, and sometimes it happens 
in spite of everything. However, 30s 
two-ply sold befere the end of Febru- 
ary as low as 47% cents, and small and 
infrequent lots were disposed of at that 
figure with others at 50 cents. In spite 
of the fact that spinners were offering 
yarns at cost about the end of Febru- 
ary, and that production was being cur- 
tailed, buyers continued to wear blind- 
ers. Spinners resorted to shipping 
yarns on consignment at a time when 
consumers’ needs were growing more 
obvious as 1918 contracts were running 
out, a really deplorable move to make, 
as it disturbed prices to a still greater 
extent and proved a weakness akin to 
heart failure on the part of those who 
resorted to it. 


TRe Mending Process 

When conditions can be no worse is 
the time they begin to mend, Some- 
time in March began the mending proc- 
ess. By the middle of the month a 
better tone was noticeable, and foreign 
inquiry began to show its face. Amer 
ican yarns had become the cheapest in 
the world, as had American cotton 
goods, and foreign buyers were show 
ing cognizance of it. It was noticeable 
that current buying in February and 
March was largely confined to small 
purchases, and that no amount of price 
cutting sufficed to call consumers of 
yarn into the market in other than a 


stingy ways At the same time they 
wanted express. deliveries, which 
proved, if anything could, that they 


stood in need of yarn. 


Improvement Gradual 

Things had changed somewhat by 
mid-April and a gradual improvement 
continued to the end of the month 
Business was still spotty, but sufficient 
strength had developed to encourage 
a decided upward movement of prices 
with few exceptions. Werving yarns 
in particular gained in strength, and by 
the end of April certain spinners were 
refusing 60 cents for 2-30s. Buyers 
continued to slight opportunities to 
get aboard while the market stiffened 
before their eyes. Things began to 
happen in May. The most active counts 
in Southern carded ply yarns climbed 
up and up, and fine combed yarns began 
to run wild. Active counts in carded 
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weaving yarns were developing a scarc- 
and for 2-30s the price in certain 
quarters had reached 80 cents as the 
mth closed, 


3 


Knitting Yarns Improve 

Knitting yarns jumped 5 cents a 
pound or thereabout the last week in 
May. The convention and exhibition of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers led to a 
beiter understanding and brighter pros- 
pots were in view. The jobbing trade 
ws criticized on account of its attitude 
toward the underwear trade. In the 
aigument between the jobber and the 
knitter the spinner got no consideration 

he could spin or quit. As a conse- 
quence he accumulated a surplus which 
hampered opportunity for profits when 
conditions broke in his favor later on, 
when jobbers in June were soliciting 
knitters to extend the season for sum- 
mer underwear. But the shortage of 
merchandise was admitted and _ ulti- 

tely improved the position of spot 
varns., 


At Cross Purposes 


lhe phenomenal reversal of yarn in 
the cotton yarn market during the first 
half of 1919, from one extreme to an- 
other, is indicative of the extraordinary 
times in which we live. Consumers of 
yarns, it seems, willfully or carelessly, 
contributed to the demoralization of a 
market which represented their source 
of supply for raw material. They 
looked for the worst and made the way 
easy for the worst to happen. The 
fundamental conditions underlying the 
whole fabric of business were no dif- 
ferent in January or July, but the trade 
had to go to Fiddlers Green and back 
again before it could find itself. A 
healthy market and high prices obtained 
at the end of July. At that time 2-30s 
tubes were priced at 93 to 95 cents a 
pound. For 10s cones (frame spun) 
the price was 60 to 61 cents, and 24s 

re held at 70 to 71 cents; 2-10s on 
tubes were 64 cents. Those figures tell 
the story fairly accurately. And there 
was no limit set to price possibilities in 
the near future. 


The Usual Slump 


\ugust hadn’t gone very far before a 
noticeable easing off in demand was evi- 
denced. Cotton too was showing a weak 
front, and buyers of yarn were pecking 
at prices to find weak spots, placing 
their expectations of breaking * the 
market on the cotton situation. While 
there was some readjustment of figures 
there was no real weakness evidenced; 
the spinners’ position and the sold-up 
condition of numerous mills was t6o ap- 
parent to admit backsliding. Dealers in 
some instances took profits on their 
holdings as a matter of precaution, in 
some instances below spinners’ prices, 


but prices held through the summer va-. 


cation period. 

lt was a quiet August business, but 
the market continued firm. September 
was a quiet month and prices softened 
in . measure but nothing short of an 
earthquake could shake the market from 
its stubborn position. Spinners were in- 
different to symptoms that had given 
them cold chills six months before. 
They hadn’t forgotten, as their feet 
weie still sore from the hard road they 
had traveled some months before when 
the going was difficult. On the other 
han | buyers were finding it rather more 
difficult to buy the wanted yarns. 


A Bullish Market 
A consistent market continued through 
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October and November, making steadily 
for higher price levels. Distribution had 
been large, and spinners were gradually 
but surely placing limits on forward 
business on the score that production 
was being covered to the limits of good 
business policy. Business had been 
phenomenal, and while there was a rea- 
son for conservation there were doubts 
existing among dealers if mills were as 
thoroughly sold ahead as spinners’ cor- 
respondence indicated. Both weaving 
and knitting yarns were sold with little 
effort and fine combed yarns had run 
wild until the market was almost con- 
fused by an excess of prosperity. The 
trade was bullish all through the late 
period, but the bulls were not rampant 


as the market automatically out-paced 
their most bullish arguments. Bears 
there were but they had few listeners. 
The crowd had clambered aboard the 
band wagon 


Year Closed Strong 


Business in December subsided grad- 
ually to the close of the year by force 
of existing conditions. Much business 
went by the board for the reason that 
yarns were not available. Some re 
selling was indulged in more particularly 
by knitters who were long on supplies 
for nearby consumption, but the market 
uplift was in no way affected and the 
year closed on the strongest yarn market 
the trade has ever known. 


Combed and Mercerized Yarns Nominal 


End of Year Found Spin- 
ners Sold Up Well Ahead 


XTREME opprices approaching a 

nominal market basis marked the 
development of the market for combed 
peeler yarns and mercerized yarns dur- 
ing the year 1919. Here again the old 
law of supply and demand asserted it- 
self, and with a production far below 
the requirements of the trade, premiums 
resulted from the efforts of buyers to 
secure their needed supplies of yarns. 
As a consequence prices reached figures 
undreamed of, with no apparent limit 
yet in sight. As in other markets, the 
trade revealed the utter inability to size 
up the situation which followed the war, 
with no apparent realization of the con- 


In January, 1919, 40s two- 
ply were noted at 95c. to $1, with 60s 
two-ply around $1.15; single 30s were 
around 85c., with 40s at 95c. As _ busi- 
ness was slow in developing, prices be- 
gan to ease off, and 40s two-ply went off 
to 90 to 95c.; 60s to $1.05 and $1.10, al- 
though these declines as usual only 
served to unsettle the minds of buyers 
Mercerized yarns at the opening of the 
year went through the same stages; 40s 
two-ply combed peeler were held at $1.25 
to $1.30, but gradually reached $1; 60s 
two-ply were $1.45 to $1.50 but receded 
to $1.30 or thereabouts. 


single counts. 


a 





—__—_—_— Mercerized—— a 


— sey” 2 - “40s. 2 pl 60s-2 ply 80s 2 ply 
40s-2 pl 60s-2 ply s-2 ply s-2 ply 50s-2 ply 80s-2 pl; 
January ......-- 90-100 1.15-1.05 1.50-1.80 1.25-1.30 1.46-1.50 1 96-2 00 
February .....-. .85- .90 1.00-1.05 1.40-1.45 1.00 1.25-1.30 1.85 cf 
March ...cce:: .75- .80 .85- .95 1.15-1.20 -98-1.00 1 10-1.15 1.70-1 75 
April .ccccccece .75- .80 85-1.00 1.20 95-1 05 1.05-1.18 1.70 res 
May ..cccccsess .85-1.00 1.05-1.25 1.25-1.35-1.80 1.15-1.25 1.40 1 95-2.05 
SURO wcccccccces 1.25-1.30 1.50-1.55 1.90-2.15 1.40-1. 60 1.80-1 90 2 50-3.60 
PEEP ccécesvcces 1.30-1.40 1.65-1.85 2.25-2.35 1.65-1.75-2:00 2.00-2.25 2.60-2.70 
August ......--: 1.40-1.50 1.85-2.00 2.45-2.50 1.95-2.00 2.30-2 50 3.00-3.25 
September ..... 1.50-1.55 1.90-2.00 2.50 1.95-2.00 2.30-2.45 3 00-3.25 
October .....-- 1.50-1.60 2.00-2.10 2.75-3.00 1.95-2.00 2.45-2.50 3.25-3.35 
November .....-.- 2.00-2.15 2.50-2.75—-3.00 $.75-4.25—4.75 2.60-2.65 3.50-3.65 6.00-5.10 
December .....- 2.25-2.50 3.25-3.50 4.60-4.75 2.75 3.60-4.00 5.25 
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dition of the goods market or of the 
sources of supply. Therefore much val- 
uable time was lost in the early part of 
the year in sparring for an opening, as 
buyers looked in vain for the lower 
prices they expected on yarns and goods. 
This delay has resulted not only in a 
loss of production, but also in higher 
prices being paid when buyers descended 
upon the market at about the same time. 
Competition for yarns gradually forced 
prices upward with no apparent limits. 
This situation continued to develop 
throughout 1919, and the close of the 
year found prices still advancing with 
ever increasing strength. Spinners had 
booked such a volume of business ahead 
they had little to offer for further busi- 
ness on nearby deliveries. The entire 
market for combed peeler and mercer- 
ized yarns presents a decidedly strong 
position, and in view of the fact that the 
possibility of securing additicual equip 
ment within the next two years is very 
scant, there are many who predict a rela- 
tively high price market for combed 
yarns for several years to come. 

The year opened with the trade gen- 
erally feeling its way. Business on 
combed yarns was rather scattered, in 
line with carded stocks. Manufacturers 
following the signing of the armistice 
had looked for a general decline in prices 
for yarns, and buyers of goods were 
similarly affected. As a consequence the 
trade was anything but active. Ply yarns 
were reported rather better than the 


This condition continued to manifest 
itself through much of February so that 
in the gray yarns 60s two-ply were noted 
in March at 85c.; 40s at 75 to 80c.; 80s 
at $1.15. In the mercerized yarns sim 
ilar declines were noted with 40s two- 
ply in March at 95c. to $1.05; 60s two- 
ply at $1.05 to $1.15; 80s two-ply around 
$1.70. The market continued to drag 
through the early months of the year 
until about the latter part of April, when 
interest began to develop. There was a 
realization of the necessity for goods 
on the part of buyers, and manufactur- 
ers were quick to perceive the situation. 
With the confidence based upon the abil- 
ity of the market to absorb their produc- 
tion, buying of yarns began. This 
movement gradually increased in volume 
until the market was actuated by a stim- 
ulating impetus which has never before 
been seen. From then on, prices steadily 
rose. Factors who had long been con- 
nected with the trade made conserva- 
tive estimates of possible advances from 
time to time, only to see them passed by 
with still further advances until unpre 
cedented figures have been reached. 


Due to Unusual Conditions 
Much of the impetus given the buying 
movement has been traced to the unusual 


conditions confronting the industry 
throughout the world. The reduced 
working hours in the mills, in addition 


to the general inefficiency and indiffer 
ence on the part of the help in many 
plants, naturally curtailed production 


materially. Consequently there was at 
all times a greater demand than there 
was a supply to meet it. In addition to 
this fact, new outlets made their appear- 


ance to absorb large quantities of 
combed and mercerized yarns. The 
scarcity of silk and artificial silk, with 


the gradually mounting prices for these 
materials, naturally forced many buyers 
to turn to the cheaper and comparatively 
more plentiful cotton mercerized yarns 
This therefore brought about a larger 
buying power than was formerly experi- 
enced. Still another factor has been the 
activity of the tire fabric industry, which 
has been absorbing more and more pro- 
duction from the spinning mills of this 
country. Not being satisfied with the 
mere buying of yarns, factors in this 
trade have also taken over many of the 
producing units to be devoted entirely 
to their own requirements. This condi- 
tion, in view of the difficulties in secur- 
ing new equipment, has materially re- 
duced the output of combed yarn mills 
which would ordinarily be available to 
the general industry. 


Mercerized Prices Advance 


Buying of combed peeler yarns during 
the year was confined in many instances 
to the mercerizers, although knitters 
also took a goodly share of the output in 
the gray. Upholstery goods manufac- 
turers were also another large factor at 
times, owing to the scarcity of artificial 
silk and silk yarns. As the year devel- 
oped, nearby deliveries with many mer- 
cerizers became an impossibility, while 
spinners themselves also found it diffi- 
cult to meet the requirements of buyers. 
With limited offerings available, prices 
advanced by leaps and bounds. An ad- 
vance of 5 or 10c. a pound in a day was 
nothing, and the appended table will 
give some idea of the rapidity with 
which values moved onward and upward 
without any hesitation. 

When the yarn market generally 
stopped for breath and prices began to 
Sag apparently under their own weight 
in the late summer, the combed and 
mercerized yarns never stopped once. 
Spinners were too well sold ahead to 
enable buyers to find any weakness. 
Mercerizers were in the same position. 
As a matter of fact, prices long ago 
reached a nominal stage, where it was 
difficult to say just how far the buyer 
could go. Each sale depended upon the 
circumstances surrounding the transac 
tion, and previous experiences were of 
little value. 

In view of the sold up condition of 
spinners of combed yarns at the close of 
the year, it is difficult to see where there 
is any possibility of a decline in prices 
for some time to come. Buyers of yarns 
early in the fall began their efforts to 
place orders well into 1920, but sellers 
were rather conservative on the whole, 
and the beginning of the new year found 
spinners sold ahead as far as May in 
some cases; in others June and July. 
Mercerizers are about in the same posi- 
tion. At no time was the market in 
such shape as to permit speculation by 
selling short, so that these plants must 
covered their requirements 
went along. Consequently 
trade manifests an entire 


needs have 


as they the 
confidence in 
the ab‘litv of the market to stand, based 
as it is npon the law of supply and de- 
Factors see little chance for any 
increase of moment in the supply, and 
as yet there has been no hint of an; 
slackening of the demand. 


mand. 
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Cotton Waste Review 
(Continued from page 245) 


prices for good wastes. White rovings 
were close to 100 per cent, peeler strips 
of good staple 75 per cent and choice 
white strips around 65 per cent. The 
market was less active at the close of 
Aucust. High percentage quotations 
had had a sentimental effect on buyers, 
who felt they could not pay 90 per 
cent for combers one week where they 
had bought it on an 80 per cent basis 
the previous week. About this time 
there were complaints appearing as to 
ineficient willowing. Railroad embar- 
goes, shorter hours of labor, and larger 
pay all seemed to be conspiring against 
better business in the market. 

In the early part of September the 
falling cotton market exercised a de- 
pressing influence; but wastes in gen- 
eral did not follow cotton down for 
the reason that they had not shared to 
any great extent in its upward move- 
ment. The demoralization of foreign 
exchange had thrown a wet blanket 
over the houses who hoped to do an 
export business. The German mark 
was now quoted at 4.15c. The market 
while dull was not exactly weak, as its 
control lay largely in the hands of the 
big houses. A considerable amount of 
business at this time was being done 
between dealers. The bearish elements 
anticipating lower cotton prices, or else 
being more or less financially embar- 
rassed by stocks too large for them to 
carry conveniently, had been unloading 
on those able to carry large stocks and 
who felt that the next decisive move- 
ment would be upward. This surmise 
turned out to be correct. The fall trade 
was reported as just starting in with 
mattress stocks doing a little better, 
threads firm but inactive and combers 
and strips being taken at concessions. 


High Cotton Depresses Trading 


Cotton breaking through 40c early 
in November acted rather as a deterrent 
in this market, the wild and extensive 
fluctuations operating to keep consum- 
ers of wastes out of the market. Comb- 
ers on an 80 per cent. basis were selling 
at a flat price of 3lc to 32c, which 
seemed an extraordinary figure com- 
pared with 25c, at which such wastes 
were purchasable the previous month. 
Woolen mills, mattress manufacturers, 
wiping waste users and others were 
buying from hand to mouth, and it was 
considered that they would continue 
to operate in this manner until the mar- 
ket for cotton had become somewhat 
stabilized. 

The question of contracts for the new 
year was now engaging the interest 
of the Exchange. The whole situation 
seemed tense with uncertainty. The very 
high price of cotton was, of course, the 
crux of the problem. Dealers were of- 
fering lower percentage figures to the 
mills than at the beginning of the year. 


The relative scarcity of high grade 
combers and strips combined with the 
tact that the new crop was below av- 


rage, both as to quantity and quality, 
seemed to indicate higher prices for 
these commodities; but not so much 
higher as mills paying high prices for 
staple cottons might imagine. 

At the beginning of December wastes 
were very inactive. Accumulation of 
Stocks was running ahead of sales. 
With otton around 40c and the Brit- 
ish pound down to $3.95, export busi- 
ness with England had come to a stand- 
sill. Very few mill contracts had been 
completed. Trading between members 
of the Exchange, which was about all 
."e selling that was taking place, had 
resulted in some cases to percentage 





stocks being transferred below their 
cost. Later in the month the market 
became a little more active, with prices 
well maintained. Disturbed labor and 
coal conditions were affecting the mar- 
ket by reducing production of waste 
on the one hand and bringing about a 
lessened demand for these commodities 
on the other. Negotiations for con- 
tracts were proceeding both in the 
North and South; but while, in the 
main, they were lower than at the be- 
ginning of the year, they were, never- 
theless, too high to suit conservative 
dealers, 


Near Deadlock on Contracts 


There was almost a deadlock be- 
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tween mills and dealers near the end 
of the year, the former being very in- 
sistent in demanding as high or even 
higher prices than last year, and deal- 


ers equally set in their opinion that 
contracts under such conditions could 
not be consummated. To make con- 


tracts on the present price of staple was 
in their opinion a very unwiSe and un- 
businesslike mode of procedure, unless 
on lower percentage figures. The mar- 
ket ended the year inactive. Choice 
rovings, spinners and combers were in 
moderate demand at firm prices, but the 
greater part of the business done was 
among members of the Exchange, being 
largely a “swapping of jackknives.” 


Exceptional Yield from New Bedford Shares 


Dividends Not Record, But Future 
Will Share in Large Mill Earnjngs 


(By Our Regular Correspondent) 


New Beprorp, Mass., Jan. 21—Despite 
the fact that dividends disbursed during 
the year were far from creating a 
record, the New Bedford cotton mills 
probably earned more money for the 
stockholders in 1919 than in any other 
year, the full fruits of which will be 
forthcoming in the future. The average 
return which was distributed on the out- 
standing capital was approximately 
13% per cent., which was a slight in- 
crease over the 12 per cent. of 1918, and 
below the 16 per cent. of two years ago. 
As the final quarter of the year was re- 
ported to be the most profitable of any, 
and as most of the statements issued 
did not include this most profitable 
period, the assumption is that for 1920 
the yield will be even larger than ob- 
tained during 1919. 

Good for Operatives Also 

This is substantiated by the fact that 
shorter hours in the mills and an ever- 
increasing demand for cottun goods of 
the style manufactured in New Bed- 
ford have maintained the high prices 
which the manufacturers are able to 
command for their product. The mar- 
gin of profit is being accomplished de- 
spite the fact that wages to the opera- 
tives are far in excess of any previous 
rate, the employers having granted two 
separate advances during the year, one 
of fifteen per cent. in June and another 
in December of 12% per cent., making 
274 per cent. aggregate. The annual 
payroll to the eperatives has now reached 
the sum of $37,600,000, or over $723,000 
per week. The rate of pay is larger in 
New Bedford than in any other cotton 
center in the country, and the opera- 
tives in addition are kept more con- 
tinually employed. The amount of 
capital invested is $50,572,500, and it is 
estimated that it would cost over one 
hundred million dollars more to build 
and equip these same mills at the 
present time than the sum at which 
they are now capitalized, which tends to 
show that the majority of them, if not 
all, are very much under-capitalized, 


New Mills Being Erected 


At the present time two new cotton 
mills and one silk mill are in course of 
erection. The Nashawena Mills are 
building a four-story brick spinning 
mill, 136 by 244 feet, and a brick weav- 
ing shed 155 by 264 feet, the cost, apart 
from equipment, being $500,000. The 
Waquoit Spinning Mill is erecting a 
spinning mill to be of brick, three stories 
high, 168 by 688 feet; a picker mill 87 
by 108 feet, two stories high and built 
of brick; a power house 314 by 43 feet, 
one story, of brick; and an office build- 


ing 55 by 68 feet, to be one story, the 
whole cost, without equipment, to be 
$1,000,000. The. Waquoit is another of 
the William Whitman mills for New 
Bedford, his interests including the 
Manomet, Nashawena and Nonquitt, to 
all of which have been added new mills 
at some time or another. The property 
valuation of New Bedford has been in- 
creased $25,000,000 by these ventures 
and employment provided for 10,000 
operatives. 

The National Spun Silk Company is 
erecting a new reinforced concrete, 
brick veneer building, five stories in 
height, 130 by 600 feet, and a one-story 
power house 84 by 123 feet, the cost of 
which will be one million dollars with- 
out any equipment. The same company 
built a four-story mill in 1918, and bids 
fair to be one of the largest employers 
of labor in the city. Other corporations 
to add to their plants were the Butler, 
with a picker room costing $100,000; the 
Passaic Cotton Mills, storehouse and of- 
fice, costing $160,000; office building for 
the Booth Manufacturing Company, 
$30,000, and a fourth story to the Fair- 
haven Mills, with brick towers, at a 
cost of $150,000. 


Work for 3,500 More Employes 


When the new cotton mills are com- 
pleted the spindleage will be increased 
by 156,000 and the number of looms by 
700. The new mill of the National Spun 
Silk Company will necessitate 75,000 
spindles. Work will be found for ap- 
proximately 3,500 additional employes, 
bringing the number of operatives in the 
city to 43,000. 


During the year the number of spin- 
dles in the mills was increased by 
17,890, bringing the total amount to 
3,402,930, and the number of new looms 
installed was 215, making an aggregate 
of 55,397. 


The average dividend which was de- 
clared by the directors of the cotton 
mills was 13 3-10 per cent., absorbing 
$6,742,192 on the outstanding capital of 
$50,572,500, while the workers also 
reaped a big share of the general pros- 
perity which was enjoyed. This was 
manifested by the large gain in the de- 
posits in the savings banks, which 
showed an increase of $2,292,862, 
against $1,061,884 the preceding year. 

The net increase in the dividends over 
1918 was $313,101. 


Fur Coats for Mill Girls 


Despite the unfavorable conditions 
created by the war, wholesale and retail 
merchants generally reported good busi- 
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ness, in some cases the best in their his- 
tory, gains of from 15 to 40 per cent. 
being reported in many _ instances. 
Towards the end of the year depart- 
ment stores reported a big business in 
fur coats in the Saturday afternoon 
trade, which for the most part is made 
up of the textile operatives, and is a 
fair indication of the big money which 
was made by the girls and women em- 
ployes in the mills. 


The activity in the mill share market 
which was so pronounced throughout 
the year is demonstrated by the in- 
creased prices which are now being de- 
manded and willingly paid local 
issues, some of which have advanced 
than one hundred points over 
twelve months ago. Without exception, 
stocks took a decidedly upward climb, 
and in comparison with the early part 
of 1919 and the end of the same year 
Kilburn showed a variation of 138 
points, having sold as low as 132 at one 
stage, while following the boom it sold 
as high as 270. 


for 


more 


Big Earnings by Manomet 


Manomet was always in demand and 
proved to be one of the most popular 
shares on the market. Quoted at 
around 140 a year ago, it later sold in 
small quantities as high as 260, although 
nothing higher than 230 was offered for 
a large amount of the stock. Manomet 
today is in one of the strongest posi- 
tions financially of any of the New 
Bedford mills and has tremendous re- 
sources. The new balance sheet is not 
due until this month but the last one 
which was issued shows that the plant 
has a net quick asset surplus of $2,250,- 
000, with a capital stock of $3,000,000. 


The class of work on which the Ma- 
nomet is engaged is probably the most 
profitable in the cotton industry today, 
and as the directors confined themselves 
to the regular dividend of sixteen per 
cent. which the plant has paid for 
several years, it will not be surprising 
if the surplus of net quick assets at the 
present time is considerably in excess of 
the outstanding capital. The total assets 
of the corporation amount to over 
$11,000,000, and the debts in the last 
statement issued were than four 
million dollars, which will give an idea 
of the under-valuation of the stocks 
even at the present listed prices. The 
probability is that the shares will in- 
crease still further, especially so in view 
of the fact that a stock dividend could 
easily be declared by the directors. 


less 


Kilburn Made Record Showing 
The 


showing made by Kilburn 


Was 
one of the best since the mill was 
started. Capitalized at $1,500,000, the 


amount of the profit and loss, reserve 
and depreciation was shown as $3,254,- 
183, while the plant has a surplus of net 
quick assets listed at $1,715,179. Dur- 
ing the year the directors paid out the 
same liberal dividend of twenty per 
cent. as obtained in 1918, declaring $1.50 
quarterly with $2 extra for the first 


three quarters and $8 for the final 
quarter. 
The Holmes mill has also profited 


enormously from the class of goods 
being produced at the present time, and 
the prediction is made that the earnings 
for the coming year will be larger than 
at any previous time in the history of 
the plant. Dividends of twenty per cent. 
on the common and eight per cent. on 
the preferred stock were declared dur- 
ing 1919, but there are rumors that a 
big melon is due for the stockholders 
some time this year. The stock is 
closely held in this plant, with but $600,- 
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000 on the common and preferred and 
it s very seldom that either issue comes 
on the market. 


Booth Made Big Advance 


ine of the most satisfactory show* 
ines of the year was that of the Booth 
M-nufacturing Company, which for the 
fir t time since it started operations 
pa.J regular dividends on the common 
st ck, declaring one per cent. each quar- 
te As all the back dividends due on 
th preferred shares have been paid, 
th re is every indication that for 1920 
th dividends on the common stock will 
be increased over last year. Peculiar 
firancial conditions obtain at this plant, 
as Booth has $500,000 of 4% per cent. 
bends, convertible into common stock 
at 125, while unusual provisions are at- 
tached to the preferred stock issue of 
$750,000. The commmon stock ad- 
vanced beyond par for the first time in 
1919, and holders are now demanding 
in the neighborhood of 200. 

‘nusual activity was noted in Dart- 
mouth common stock towards the end 
of 1919, with the result that the quota- 
tion list was advanced something like 
one hundred points over the early part 
of the year. There was no increase in 
the dividend, the directors disbursing 
fourteen per cent., an increase of but 
two per cent. over 1918, despite the fact 
that the earnings for the plant will prob- 
ably equal anything in the history of 
the corporation. After allowing for 
Federal Excess Profit taxes the earn- 
ings amount to over $50 per share, a 
considerable sum larger than other cloth 
mills, although a number of the newer 
mills have yet to make their statement. 
Dartmouth owes practically nothing but 
its bonds and taxes, and as the net quick 
assets are considerably more than the 
par value of the common stock, after 
allowing for taxes, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that the disbursements 
for 1920 will be in excess of those dis- 
tributed during 1918 and 1919, 


Big Demand for Butler Stock 


There has been a considerable run on 
Butler stock, the share value advancing 
over a hundred points in less than 
twelve months. At the early part of 
1919 it Was quoted around par and sold 
as low as 97. It is now well over the 
200 mark as a result of the activity, all 
the preferred stock having been either 
retired or converted, with the common 
stock now $2,000,000. During the year 
20,000 new spindles were added to the 
plant, and in the last two quarters the 
dividend was increased from six per 
cent. to eight per cent., with an extra 

dollars thrown in on the final quar- 

ter, making twelve per cent. in the 
aggregate and giving a foretaste of 
what might be expected this year. The 
irmnings were the largest since the 
plant started operations and the quick 
ts are well over the million mark, 
while the shares are higher than at any 
previous time, the peak being reached 
previously in 1910 when they sold at 


ristol lived up to the predictions 
ch had been made for this mill 
ier in the year, and the dividend was 
inced to twelve per cent. The stock 
wed as big an advance as any of the 
lium-priced shares, with the high 
mark for the year reported at 198 
against 121 earlier in 1919. The profit 
an! loss for the year was $931,151 on a 
cap tal stock of $1,000,000, while the sur- 
plus of net quick assets is $661,984. As 
the final quarter of 1919 was not in- 
cluded in the last statement, it is pre- 
sumed that the financial condition of 
the plant will be considerably strength- 


s 


s a 
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ened for 1920, as the corporation was 
engaged on profitable work at the latter 
end of 1919. 

Sharp showed a big gain, the share 
values increasing over $100. Owners of 
common stock were privileged to sub- 
scribe to Home Bleach & Dye Works, 
being given one share for practically 
every share of common stock owned in 
Sharp. The earnings for the year, in 
keeping with the other yarn mills, were 
extremely large, and although the di- 
rectors paid out but ten per cent., it will 
not be surprising if something in the 
nature of a melon is handed out follow- 
ing the annual meeting which is called 
for this month. 


Quissett Paid Largest Dividend 


Quissett had the honor of setting the 
pace in the matter of dividends for the 
year, the stockholders receiving $68 in 
the aggregate, and the end of the year 
saw the value of the shares advanced 
over one hundred points, sales at 310 
being recorded against 195 earlier in 
1919. For the past three years Quissett 
has earned close to one million dollars 
each year, and as the outstanding 
capital is only $1,250,000, liberal dis- 
bursements might very reasonably be 
expected to be the fashion in 1920. If 
stock dividends are in order, Quissett 
is in a strong position financially to 
compete with the other mills, along 
these lines. 

The transfer of the control of the 
Page mill at the end of the year to the 
Textile Factors Company was one of 
the big events in textile circles, the 
original stockholders profiting to a large 
extent by the deal. Owners of stock in 


other corporations also gained to a 
large extent by the increased demand 
for their holdings which brought about 
a general advance in the share values 
of the various mills. It is generally 
conceded that if a shrewd firm of finan- 
ciers could afford to pay close to $300 
per share for Page stock which had 
never previously been in any great de- 
mand, then other corporations which 
have shown much better returns must 
be very much undervalued at the pres- 
ent time. 


Soule enjoyed one of the best finan- 
cial years in its existence and there was 
a ready market for all the stock that 
was Offered, the price jumping 65 points 
during the year. The plant is engaged 
in the making of unusually fine goods, 
and the margin of profits in this line 
has been exceptionally large. Taber 
also showed extreme activity in the 
share market, and the showing of the 
plant justified the demand for shares, 
the earnings being rated as high as in 
any previous year. Stockholders have 
received an average of 14 per cent. for 
the last three years, and the indications 
for 1920 point to an increase in the 
disbursements. 

Potomska showed a steady rise in price 
of the shares, the stock at the end of 
the year being listed at the highest mark 
in its history. The directors have been 
paying a larger dividend of recent years, 
and still larger distributions are antici- 
pated for 1920. The plant is in an ex- 
cellent condition financially, having more 
than half a million dollars in net quick 
assets over and above its capital stock, 
and being practically free of debts. 


Record Year in Southern Cotton Mills 


New Organizations and Enlargements 
of Established Plants Unprecedented 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


HE year of 1919 witnessed the 

greatest activity in cotton milling 
that has ever been experienced by that 
industry in the cotton growing states. 
Never before in a twelve month period 
have so many thousands of spindles and 
looms been announced for installation 
throughout that section, both in new 
mills which were organized and in es- 
tablished mills finding it necessary to 
increase their manufacturing facilities. 
Not less than $57,000,000 is the amount 
required for investment in order to 
complete the plans which have been de- 
cided upon for building and enlarging 
mills, as authentically reported during 
last year. This big expenditure is, of 
course, due to some extent to the gen- 
eral increase in the prices of machin- 
ery, building materials, construction 
services, engineering, etc., but neverthe- 
less the number of spindles and looms 
for the 1919 announcements is much 
greater than heretofore reported for 
any one year in the South. 

A considerable portion of these ac- 
tivities has been the result of increas- 
ing demands for all kinds of cotton 
products. This includes greater calls 
for hosiery yarns required in large 
quantities for Southern hosiery knitting 
enterprises, which have developed to 
extensive proportions during the past 
several years. These knitting activities 
are to help supply the deficit in the ho- 
siery market caused by the cessation of 
hosiery importations, as compared with 
the quantities coming to the United 
States before the great war. Many of 
the new Southern mills are being 
equipped to meet the market for cloth 


production and a few are for manu- 
facturing the classes of cotton fabrics 
used in the production of tires for 
motor cars, as well as for other pur- 
poses in the automobile industry. In 
some instances it is found that the mills 
are developing into the production of 
the finer grades of cotton cloth former- 
ly manufactured principally by the mills 
of New England. This tendency to 
ward finer grades has been noticed for 
some years in Southern production. 


Amount Invested 


In estimating the investments for the 
mills, the cost for the sites, buildings, 
machinery, engineering, operatives’ 
dwellings, village communities and pub 
lic utilities are generally included. On 
this basis it is of interest to note that 
$53,802,630 is the amount of money nec- 
essary for spinning mills and $3,325,200 
is that for the weaving departments of 
the numerous new and enlarging cotton 
manufacturing plants of the Southern 
states. The greater portion of the ex- 
penditures is for extensions of exist- 
ing cotton mill enterprises. Those who 
manage the established cotton plants 
are, however, the dominating influence 
in the control of the newly organized 
companies and their experience thus as- 
sists in successful organization and 
management. Every cotton milling 
state is prominent in the cotton milling 
developments reported last year, North 
Carolina being most active with South 
Carolina following. 


Many thousands of the new spindles 
and looms have been placed in position 
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in various mills; other thousands are 
now being installed, and yet other thou- 
sands remain to be installed upon the 
completion of the buildings under con- 
struction or ordered to receive them. 
All but a small proportion of the tex- 
tile mill equipment required is built in 
the New England district and the var- 
ious well known textile machinery 
manufacturers of that section have 
numerous contracts on file, many mil- 
lions of dollars being represented in 
these orders. The contracts call for the 
New England production of the next 
several years and the owners of those 
textile machinery works are increasing 
facilities as rapidly as possible in order 
to meet conditions. 


Far-Reaching Effect 


All these developments have a far- 
reaching effect in the cotton region be- 
cause of the accompanying activities 
in the manufacture of building ma- 
terials, the demand for mechanics and 
other workers in construction, the ex- 
tension of public utilities, the erection 
of operatives’ dwellings, etc. Many 
manufacturing plants of the North, 
West and South also assist in meeting 
the calls for the various construction 
supplies needed in building the Southern 
mills and for providing the products 
necessary for the great expansion of 
the industry. 


Not only in the aggregate has the 
Southern cotton mill of 1919 been of 
such considerable proportions exceed- 
ing any previous year, but the individual 
announcements have been such as no 
Southern cotton manufacturer ever ex 
pected to know in his generation. For 
instance, the Bibb Manufacturing Co. of 
Macon, Ga., owning a number of mills, 
awarded contracts for machinery to 
cost $5,500,000, including 50,000 spindles 
and 1500 looms, besides arranging for 
the construction of large building ad- 
ditions at its plants. Another big ex- 
penditure is $3,000,000 which the Winns- 
boro (S. C.) Mills, controlled by New 
England cotton mills engineers and 
architects, decided upon. This invest- 
ment will include mill buildings, opera- 
tives’ cottages, community _ utilities, 
31,000 spindles, accompanying looms, 
etc., ensuring completion of a contract 
the company has obtained to furnish 
large quantities of automobile tire 
fabrics to a nationally known rubber 
manufacturing corporation. At Dan- 
ville, Va., the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills will expend $2,500,000 for 
enlargements which will include build 
ing additions, 40,000 spindles, 1700 
looms, etc. At Mebane, N. C., the Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, will build 
a $1,000,000 mill to furnish hosiery yarn 
for its knitting plants. At Columbus, 
Ga., the Columbus Manufacturing Co 
will invest $1,000,000 for improvements 
to include 1,000 looms and additional 
buildings. At Belmont, N. C., a $1,800,- 
000 investment was decided upon by 
manufacturers who organized three 
separate companies for these activities 
Each company will have a $600,000 
plant and the total of spindles in the 
three mills will be 25,000. 


Summary of Plans 


Summarizing the most important and 
the most extensive of the announce 
ments for 1919 are the following brief 
sentences stating the essential features 
of the plans as made public during the 
year: 

Contracts understood to approximate 
$5,500,000 were awarded for textile ma- 
chinery by the Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
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of Macon and Columbus, Ga. The com- 
pany has several cotton mills in Georgia 
and has awarded contracts for large ad- 
dional buildings in connection with its 
big machinery contracts. At Macon 
the Bibb management awarded contract 
to Algernon Blair of Montgomery, Ala., 
for building a 1-story 565-foot mill 
construction addition to the Payne Cot- 
ton Mills and for two warehouses at 
the same plant, the cost of these struct- 
ures to be about $200,000. At Columbus 
the company contracted with T. C. 
Thompson & Bros. of Charlotte, N. C., 
for building three extensions to the 
Bibb Mills. These extensions are a 4- 
story and basement 578 by 127-foot mill 
structure, a 300 by 120-foot opener- 
picker room and a weave shed addition 
increasing the present weaving depart- 
ment to a length of 478 feet. Robert 
& Co. of Atlanta are the architects and 
engineers for the additions at Colum- 
bus. It is stated that 50,000 spindles 
and 1,500 looms will be added at this 
plant. 

An investment of $3,500,000 for ad- 
ditional cotton manufacturing facilities 
was decided upon by the Henrietta 
Mills of Caroleen, N, C. This expendi- 
ture will provide for additional build- 
ings, 50,000 spindles, 1,300 looms, sev- 
eral hundred operatives’ cottages, ex- 
tension of mill village public utilities, 
etc. About 1,000 operatives will be re- 
quired for this additional mill. The 
company now has 1,400 operatives, 
75,000 spindles, 1,800 looms, etc. 

An investment of $3,000,000 for en- 
largements has been decided upon for 
the Winnsboro (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
and detailed plans are being furnished 
through Lockwood, Greene & Co., Bos- 
ton architects and engineers, controlling 
and managing this Winnsboro enter- 
prise. The new main building will be 
720 feet long by 120 feet wide, 3 stories 
with basement, constructed of  rein- 
forced concrete. The company will 
erect 130 cottages for operatives, and 
the public utilities of the village will 
be increased to meet the needs of the 
people who will occupy these dwellings. 
The main mill and village will cost $1,- 
000,000, the new machinery will cost 
$1,000,000, and various accompanying 
betterments will cost $1,000,000. About 
30,000 spindles will be added to increase 
the company’s equipment to 68,000 
spindles and enable it to meet the big 
contract it has obtained from a nation- 
ally known manufacturer of rubber 
products used in the automobile indus- 
try. The mill machinery has been or- 
dered from New England shops. 

With A. C. Lineberger as president, 
three cotton mill companies have been 
organized for an investment of $1,- 
800,000 to build plants. They are the 
Acme Spinning Co., the Sterling Spin- 
ning Co. and the Crescent Spinning Co. 
to have an equipment of 5,000, 10,000 
and 10,000 spindles respectively. Each 
mill will have a main building of stand- 
ard mill construction, 350 feet long by 
125 feet wide, 50 cottages for opera- 
tives, with accompanying public utilities. 
Each will cost $600,000. 

J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., is pre- 
paring plans and specifications for a 
$1,000,000 cotton yarn plant which the 
Durham (N.C.) Hosiery Mills will build 
at Mebane, N. C. Contract for erecting 
the building has been awarded to the 
Aberthaw Construction Co. of Boston 
and Atlanta. It provides for a mill 
Structure having space for an installa- 
ton of 10,000 spindles with accompany- 
ing mill machinery, all driven by elec- 
tic power, for a 6-day output of 6,000 
Pounds of yarn for hosiery knitting. 
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This product will be consumed in the 
Durham Company’s various hosiery 
knitting mills throughout North Caro- 
lina. Accompanying improvements at 
Mebane will include the construction 
of cottages and the extension of public 
utilities. 

A $1,000,000 expenditure was decided 
upon by the Blue Buckle Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., in order to increase 
the company’s daily production to 60,- 
000 yards of blue denim for overall 
manufacture. This output will be used 
in the factories of the Jobbers’ Overall 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., which recently pur- 
chased an established plant and organ- 
ized the Blue Buckle Cotton Mills to 
continue that enterprise. The plant pur- 
chased has been manufacturing ticking 
and the improvements will change it to 
a denim mill. There will be installed 
additional new spindles, cards, and 
1,000 looms. To accommodate this ma- 
chinery there will be built an addition 
to the present main structure besides 
a weave room. Other betterments will 
include building a dye house, construct- 
ing 100 cottages and extending public 
utilities for employes 

Contracts amounting to $1,000,000 
have been awarded by the Columbus 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Co. for addition- 
al buildings and new weaving machin- 
ery. The weave shed will be a 338 by 
216-foot 1-story structure for holding 
1,000 automatic looms with accompany- 
ing electric power drive. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. of Boston and Atlanta 
are the architects and engineers. T. C. 
Thompson & Bros. of Birmingham and 
Charlotte have the building contract. 

The Prince Cotton Mills Co., Laurin- 
burg, N. C., was organized with $800,- 
000 capital and it contracted for a 460 
by 150-foot concrete and brick building, 
to be equipped with 12,500 spindles and 
electric power drive. Machinery cost- 
ing $600,000 has been ordered and the 
mill is to have a daily capacity of 10,000 
pounds of yarn. R. C. Biberstein is 
the architect and engineer. 

The Thatcher Spinning Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is doubling its plant of 
30,500 spindles. Its new building is of 
reinforced concrete construction and 
the new spinning machinery will be 
driven by electric power, the cost of the 
additional equipment with its building 
to be $650,000. New England manufac- 
turers have the machinery contracts. 

The Victory Yarn Mills Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., was organized with $600,000 cap- 
ital to build a 16,000-spindle cotton yarn 
plant. Its facilities are to include the 
spinning machinery mentioned, installed 
in a l-story, 400 by 127-foot brick build- 
ing. 

About $600,000 is being expended by 
the Lanett (Ala.) Cotton Mills for ad- 
ditions which will largely increase its 
production of cotton cloth. These ad- 
ditions include adding a 200-foot ex- 
tension to the 525 by 260-foot weaving 
mill and installing therein about 200 
looms. There will also be installed 10,- 
000 new additional spindles with ac- 
companying machinery, all the new 
equipment having been ordered from 
New England. J. E. Sirrine of Green- 
ville, S. C., is the architect-engineer for 
this enlargement. 

Big additions of machinery wer 
planned for the Kannapolis (N. C.) 
plants of the Cannon Manufacturing 
Co. of Concord, N. C. The number of 
spindles, looms, etc., was not announced 
but the size of the additional buildings 
indicates many thousands of spindles 
with the accompanying looms for weav- 
ing. The new buildings are a 4-story 
200 by 100-foot mill, a 4-story 275 by 


100-foot mill and four l-story 100 by 
50-foot warehouses, all of mill construc- 
tion. Robert & Co. of Atlanta, are the 
architects. At present the Cannon mills 
at Kannapolis have an equipment of 
100,000 spindles and 3,000 looms. 

Mercerizing facilities for 25 knitting 
companies will be established by the 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., organized at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., by the manage- 
ments of knitting enterprises. 
This company’s buildings will cost $250,- 
000 and its machinery will cost $250,- 
OOO 

An equipment of 10,000 spindles and 
260 looms will be installed by the East- 
side Manufacturing Co., Shelby, N. C., 
which is now erecting its building. This 
company was organized with $500,000 
capital and it has a 114-acre site for 
mill and village. J. E. Sirrine of 
Greenville, S. C., is engineer 
architect. 

New weaving machinery to the ex- 
tent of 700 looms was ordered for the 
Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., together with finishing and dye- 
ing machinery, to increase facilities. In 
order to provide space for this equip- 
ment, the company is erecting a 2-story 
274 by 157-foot reinforced concrete 
weave shed, a 2-story 157 by 101-foot 
finishing plant and a l-story 57 by 50- 
foot dye house. Nearly $500,000 will be 
the expenditure for these additions 

A $500,000 investment is proceeding 
at the White Oak Cotton Mills of the 
Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., 1,000 looms to be added. 
The mill building is being extended 125 


those 


the and 


feet, of mill construction with saw- 
tooth roof, 2 stories high. This en- 


largement will necessitate the construc- 
tion of tenement cottages for 200 addi- 
tional operatives who will be required. 
The looms have been ordered from 
New England and their production will 
be white back denim cloth. 

A 25,000-spindle mill was announced 
for the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., this company being organized 
with $500,000 capital. 

An installation of additional machin- 
ery to the extent of 30,000 spindles was 
ordered by the Mingon Mills of Syla- 
cauga, Ala. This extension requires 
erecting and equipping another mill for 
hosiery yarn production. Probably $450,- 
000 will be the cost of this new plant. 

The Dixon Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
was organized with $400,000 capital to 
build plant for spinning combed cotton 
yarn. 

Approximately $400,000 is 
of additional buildings 
being provided for 


the cost 
and machinery 
the Coosa Manu- 
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facturing Co. of Piedmont, Ala. That 
amount includes $300,000 for mill equip- 
ment and $20,000 for electric plant. The 
new building will be 356x107 feet, 2 
stories high, of brick construction, with 
steel frames, It will be equipped with 
18,000 spindles and electric power drive. 

Organized with $500,000 capital, the 
Miller Cotton Mills of Waco, Tex., 
awarded contracts for a 216x 108-foot 
reinforced concrete building, 7,500 spin- 
dles, 200 looms, 150 horsepower electric 
drive equipment, etc. 

The Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C., will organize with $300,000 cap- 
ital and contract for a 10,000-spindle 
electric power driven cotton yarn mill. 
There will be a 300x102 foot, 10-inch 
brick building, with two 100 x 50-foot 
warehouses 

The Grace Cotton Mill Co., Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., was organized with 
$300,000 capital and awarded contracts 
for a 300 x 125-foot brick and steel 
building, 6,000 spindles, electric power 
drive, ete. 

About $250,000 was amnounced for 
expenditure by the Warren Manufac- 


turing Co., Baltimore, for important 
additions to its two mills near that 
city. These two plants are being mod- 


ernized throughout, and the betterments 
include erecting a 160x60-foot build- 
ing, installing boiler plant and steam 
turbine, increasing hydro-electric de- 
velopment, adding 7,000 new spindles, 


and installing several hundred heavy 
looms for weaving duck, etc 
New additional machinery costing 


$235,000 was ordered for the Knoxville 
Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn., which 
purchased a suitable building for this 
installation. The additional equipment 
includes 10,000 spindles with electric 
power drive for a daily capacity of 
4,000 pounds of yarn. 

Cotton cordage will be manufactured 
by the Waco (Tex.) Twine Mi'ls, which 
organized with $150,000 capital and 
awarded contracts for buildings with 
machinery. The principal building will 
be 215 x 104 feet, of mill construction, 
with steel sash, to be equipped with 
2,000 spindles and 150-horsepower elec- 
tric drive. The Hedrick Construction 
Co. of Waco has the building contract 
and Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Boston 
and Atlanta are the architects-engineers. 

About $100,000 for mill machinery 
and $260,000 for buildings will be the 
investment of the Chester M. Goodyear 
Co., Greenville, S. C., which is build- 
ing a cotton waste mill. The buildings 
will include a four-story 250x100 feet 
concrete-brick mill and ten 100 x 50- 


foot warehouses 


Year in Fall River Second to 1918 


End of Year Offered Far More 
Promise Than the Beginning 


3y Our Regular Correspondent 


Fatt River, Mass., Jan. 22—The 
closing of the old year, 1919, was far 
more promising to the shareholders in 
the forty or more corporations which 
established Fall River’s reputation as 
the nation’s greatest producer and con- 
verter of low-count cottons than the 
start of the same twelvemonth. The 
present, the immediate and the outlook 
at the beginning of the cycle were af- 
fected directly and uncertainly by the 
suspension of the strife in Europe. 
Readjustment had not been’ begun, 
nevertheless the changed aspect was so 
fraught with possibilities that the cotton 
goods industry experienced the slowing- 
down process so suddenly as to lead to 


the fear that a violent reaction was im- 
pending. 

Waiting for developments resulted in 
such a degree of conservatism on the part 
of consumers of the local products that 
for months the earnings of the mills 
were reduced considerably. That re- 
duction was reflected in the second 
quarter’s distribution of dividends, but 
it was indicated most strikingly by the 
share market, which acted as though 
the turn in the investment tide for 
which pessimists were looking had set in. 

Recovery, however, was not long in 
taking place, and the last half of the 
year was all that could be desired in 

(Continued in Regular Section) 
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McCONNEL & CO,, Lid. 


Spinners and Doublers 


Ancoats, Manchester - - - England 


YQNULULWLAALNILULYLUUULAUUNAUUA UAL ROLLA 


Cotton, Merino, and 
Worsted Yarns 


The House of McConnel & Co., Ltd., has always been identi- 
fied as spinners of the finer grades of Yarns for manufacturers 
of the better qualities of Hosiery, Underwear, Glove Fabrics, 
Lace, Lace Curtains, Velvets, Voiles and Dress Goods. 


Worsted and Merino Yarns are French dry spun in numbers 
from 18’s to 60’s. Their cotton yarns are put up in any form 
convenient to the manufacturer. 


In addition to the above, this company also makes a specialty 
of Electrical Covering Yarns. 


We shall be glad to submit 
samples and quote prices. 


GR EEE TEE TE 
{ANNIVER AAA TTT ATEN 


H. M. REMINGTON 


American Representative 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Washington Center of Dye Interest in 1919 


ORN of emergency under war con- 

ditions, reared during years when 

rough playmates were automatic- 
ally kept far away; nurtured most care- 
fully as a coming factor of great im- 
por:ance, the infant American dye in- 
dusiry has during the past year been 
threatened for the first time in its short 
carcer with the dangers which lie in 
wait for the youngster who would ven- 
ture out alone into the world. Its fond 
parents scented these troubles when 
they were still far away and attempted 
to take measures to. protect it.. But the 
very size of the infant’s family was a 
serious obstacle in their way. All of 
the various relations—uncles, aunts, 
first cousins, second cousins and cous- 
ins to a remote degree—had ideas of 
their own as to the best methods of 
bringing up a child. Some wanted it 
carefully guarded until it was able to 
take care of itself; others thought that 
the best way to help its growth was to 
let it plunge unaided into the cruel 
world and profit by the hard knocks. it 
would receive there. Even those who 
wanted the youngster looked out for 
differed in their ideas as to the best 
forms of protection to provide. Many 
of these relations were disinterested— 
were working for the newcomer’s in- 
terest purely from the standpoint of 
family pride; other more distant rela- 
tives wished the child well, but didn’t 
want its development over-emphasized 
to the detriment of their own children. 
Still others, few in number, had drifted 
so far from the family and had become 
so interested in similar offspring of 
ther families that they actually viewed 
the infant with jealousy and suspicion. 
Meanwhile, in spite of the family rows 
which raged over its head, and regard- 
less of the dangers which threatened 
its young life, the child has been grow- 
ing steadily, Its development has not 
been quite as general as might be wished, 
but it is believed that the next year 
will see considerable broadening in its 
progress. This depends largely, how- 
ever. upon the elimination of family 
disputes and the unification of the va- 
nous plans of training proposed by its 
different relatives. 


Reconstruction Problems 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the world war, which left no single 
industry unaffected, influenced the dye 
trade more deeply than any other. The 
deginning of hostilities in Europe pro- 
duced a scarcity of colors more pro- 
nounced than in the case of any other 
product; dye prices, as shown by gov- 
tment figures, soared to greater pro- 
portionate heights than those of any 
other commodity; and finally a complete 
lomestic industry was created out of 
practically nothing. Is it any wonder, 
hen, that the coming of peace, with its 
manifold problems of reconstruction, 
vas felt more keenly in this industry 
tan in any other? American dye man- 
tacture has come in for more publicity 
luring the year 1919 than during any 
other year in history. Daily newspapers, 
tational magazines and trade publica- 
tons have carried countless pages of 
matter on this new industry; 
‘ye experts and others not so expert 
fave dclivered speeches without end ex- 
vaininy the dye industry—lauding it, 
~olog'zing for it, denouncing it. Tn- 
‘rest .n its growth has not been’ ¢on- 
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Legislative Program Has Over- 
shadowed All Other Considerations 


By A Member 


of the Staff 


The year 1919*has not seen many new colors developed or dye factories 
built or mergers accomplished. But it has given the American dye industry 


abundant publicity. 


The reading public has been overwhelmed with fact 
and fiction relating to American dyes—past, present and future. 


It has also 


given color manufacturers and consumers a chance to see Washington. They 
gathered there from far and wide—the Pros and the Cons—and they are still 
there. The accompanying review attempts briefly to outline what they did 
while at the nation’s capital. 





fined to manufacturers of colors; it has 
been shared equally by consuming in- 
terests and by the many industries re- 
lated to the latter. 

And the vortex of this unprecedented 
interest has been Washington. The do- 
ings of the War Trade Board, of the 
Tariff Commission, of the House of 
Representatives with its Ways and 
Means Committee, of the Senate, with 
its Finance Committee, have overshad- 
owed all matters of production and of 
research. 


Three Phases 


Legislative matters dealing with the 
protection of the new industry have 
roughly divided themselves into three 
classes, treating three main phases of 
the question: Legislation affecting the 
German dye and chemical patents taken 
over during the war; legislation dealing 
with tariff protection; legislation regu- 
lating the importation of dyes made in 
foreign countries. An attempt will be 
made in this article to trace the steps 
taken on each of these matters and to 
show the amount of success which has 
attended efforts to enact legislative 
measures. 


German Patents 


One of the very first considerations of 
the year was the action that should be 
taken regarding the German patents 
held by the Alien Enemy Property Cus- 
todian. The signing of the armistice 
rendered the future status of these pat- 
ents extremely indefinite. They covered 
many of the faster dyes, the production 
of which was essential to a well rounded 
industry. Under the provisions of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, the Federal Trade Commission 
was authorized to issue licenses to 
American manufacturers. It is evident 
therefore that the good of the industry 
demanded immediate action on these 
patents, as American dyestuff factors 
were loath to proceed with the manu- 
facture of products on which German 
patents would ultimately come _ into 
force again. Their hesitancy was in- 
creased by the fact that the manufacture 
of the dyes covered by these patents is 
more difficult than that of the azo dyes 
and calls for a greater expenditure of 
capital. 

It was therefore with great satisfac- 
tion that the American dye industry and 
those to any degree dependent upon it 
hailed the taking over of the German 
patents in March, 1919, by the Alien 
Property Custodian and their sale to the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc. This body 
was formed as a quasi-trustee corpora- 
tion, in¢ which American dye-manufac- 


turers were to be stockholders. The 
patents, some 4,500 in all, were sold to 
this Foundation through the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian for the sum of $250,000. 
The Foundation was capitalized at $500,- 
000 and the remaining $250,000 was pro- 
vided for working capital. Through this 
organization rights to patents are leased 
to American manufacturers. Profits of 
the Foundation are applied to research 
work. 

This was probably one of the most 
truly American steps taken by the Ad- 
ministration and was certainly the first 
great move towards freeing the dye in- 
dustry from the German grip. Part of 
the Teutonic scheme of suppression had 
been the taking out of great numbers of 
patents in various countries, not in order 
to manufacture the dyes there, but to 
prevent their production by domestic 
firms. The establishment of the Chemi- 
cal Foundation, Inc., frustrated this aim; 
provided for research work which will 
be of inestimable value in future prog- 
ress, and built up a source of statistical 
data on dye production which will grow 
in importance as the years pass. It was 
an achievement in which the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s office may take justifi- 
able pride. 


Tariff Legislation 


Perennial in its recurrence, a bone of 
contention in all national campaigns, the 
tariff question has been of especially 
vital import to the dye industry. During 
the past year it has come in for its share 
of attention, but it has been somewhat 
overshadowed by discussion on the dye 
licensing proposition. 

The act of Sept. 8, 1916, which is at 
present in force, increased duties on dye- 
stuffs and other coal-tar products, buc 
left several chances of evasion and mis- 
understanding which have been widely 
discussed in the trade. Furthermore 
its duties, even though increased, have 
not been generally considered large 
enough to properly protect the industry. 

In order to remedy these defects the 
first part of the Longworth bill, which 
has been one of the most widely dis- 
cussed measures of the past year, pro- 
vided for a new schedule of dye duties. 
The tariff provisions of this bill are well 
known to dye consumers. A wide list 
of certain coal-tar intermediates and 
other materials received a duty of 40 
per cent. advalorem, and a specific duty 
of 6 cents per pound; a second list of 
colors, dyes, stains, color lakes, color 
acids, color bases and other materials 
received a duty of 45 per cent. advalo- 
rem and a specific duty of 7 cents per 
pound. 


This bill passed the House; it did not 
pass the Senate. It is still submerged 
in Senate committee meetings. But the 
reason for the delay did not lay in these 
tariff provisions. Even anti-protection- 
ists have come to the point where they 
approve of this high duty or even higher 
rates for the protection of the American 
dye industry. The rest of the bill was 
the bunker. The last clauses provided 
for the licensing of dye imports and the 
tariff section suffered from its associa- 
tion with its much maligned companion. 


Licensing Dye Imports 


Dye licenses! A year ago these two 
words conveyed little or nothing to the 
average hearer. Today they’re the sig- 
nal for a fight. Everybody is either for 
or against; there are no neutrals. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

It all grew out of the question: Will 
a tariff alone provide sufficient protec 
tion for the American dye makers? 
There seemed to be considerable evi- 
dence to prove that it would not. The 
consolidation of the German dye firms 
into the great Cartel; the backing of 
this organization by the German Gov- 
ernment; the memories of the ruthless 
dumping and other suppressive meth- 
ods used by Teutonic dye men to stifle 
production in other countries, all pointed 
to the fact that tariff walls would soon 
be broken down. 

Accordingly, the plan of licensing im 
ports of German dyes was conceived 
Under this arrangement a commission 
was to be appointed to receive applica- 
tions for colors and to decide whether 
or not the particular dyes requested were 
being made in this country in sufficient 
quantity and at reasonable enough 
terms. Otherwise a license for the im- 
portation of the dye would be issued. 
The commission was to be composed 
partly of dye manufacturers and partly 
of dye consumers. 

Accordingly, Representative Long- 
worth introduced a bill into the House 
combining both the tariff clauses and 
the licensing provision. And the fight 
was on. 

Opponents to dye licenses began to 
show their heads in all directions. These 
were partly textile men and partly dye 
importers. It is needless to outline here 
the arguments pro and con. They have 
been quoted so many times that the in- 
nocent by-stander knows them _ back- 
wards. Suffice it to say that the main 
argument of the opposition was that the 
machinery of a licensing commission, 
with the delays which usually attend a 
Governmental body, would seriously 
handicap the dye consumer in obtaining 
needed colors. 

The bill was referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee. After prolonged 
public hearings, it passed the House in 
a somewhat altered form, but with the 
main provisions intact. The principal 
change was the appointment of the 
Tariff Commission as the deciding body 
instead of a commission of dye makers 
and users. 

Going to the Senate, it was referred 
to the Finance Committee. Here re- 
newed opposition showed itself, and it 
began to look doubtful if the measure 
could pass in its original form. A sub- 
stitute measure was accordingly pro- 
posed by. the American Dyes. Institute. 
The.text of this has been given in these 
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columns. It provided for a list of im- 
portable, conditionally importable, and 
non-importable colors, with an arrange- 
ment that, as dyes became available 
from domestic sources, they should be 
moved from the first to the second list 
and so on, The Tariff Commission was 
named as the governing body. 

The new measure was referred to a 
sub-committee of the Finance Commit- 
tee. And as this is being written, the 
bill slumbers in the hands of that body. 
It would be foolhardy to predict what 
will become of it or how soon action 
will be taken, but men who have been 


A Consumer's 


s HEN discussing American dyestuft 

development, a dye manufacturer 
is likely to emphisize the things which 
have been accomplished. A consumer of 
dyes, on the other hand, will usually 
point out the things which have been 
left undone. It was this phase of the 
situation which was given special em- 
phasis by Oscar R. Flynn, head chemist 
for the Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, 
N. J., in an interview with a representa- 
tive of this publication. 

Mr. Flynn is an ardent supporter of 
the American dyestuff industry and be 
lieves in any measure which will help to 
make us independent of foreign coun- 
tries so far as the production of colors is 
concerned. In back over the 
year 1919, however, he does not feel that 
the period has been significant so far as 
development goes, but rather that it has 
been marked by a lack of development 
By development is meant, of course, the 
commercial production of new colors 
He realizes, however, that dyes which 
were first produced in years prior to 
1919 have been more extensively pro- 
duced during the year just closed—in 
fact, that many such colors have 
their principal development during the 
last twelve months, although they cannot 
rightly be considered as 1919 products 


: ‘ 
looking 


seen 


Price Reduction 


Mr. Flynn also emphasizes the fact 
that improved methods of production 
coupled with increased competition have 
resulted in price reduction on many im- 
portant dyes 
way, limited to colors used in the dye 
ing of cotton as that is the field in which 
he is interested. 

One of the principal events of the 
year, in his opinion, was the competition 
which developed in the line of Gamma 


resu‘t of 


Is discussion Is, DY ie 
His d by tl 


acid colors, as the their pro 


duction by at least one more manufa 

turing This line includes the fol 
| Violet N; Fast 
Black B H; and 
The importance of these 
all of the 


of direct dves for cotton, made 


firw) 
lowing cotton dyes: 
Red F: Brown M; 
Black F F. 
which are better class 
it doubly 
strange that their production, prior to 
1919, had been largely limited to 
firm 
Among 
past year 
chrysophenine 
vellow 


nlore 
A i ’ 


one 


other accomplishments of the 
was the price chanrening of 
This direct 
replaced Stilbene vel- 


imoer' ont 
has now 
lows to a large degree. 

The extensive development of bril- 
liant violet shades of sulnhur blue by a 
large number of 
garded by Mr. Flynn as one of the high 
spots of the year. 


concerns is also re- 


Dye Deficiencies 


It is with regard to the deficiencies 
of the American dyestuff lines, however, 
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fighting for the protection of the Amer- 
ican dye industry appear optimistic; 
they are confident that a measure will 
be adopted which, regardless of its 
form, will guard domestic color manu- 
facture during these vital years of 
growth. 


Dr. Herty’s Mission 


In discussing dye developments of the 
year, Dr. Herty’s trip abroad should 
not be overlooked. On account of a 
concerted request on the part of vat 
dye users for sufficient of those fast 
colors to meet their needs until Ameri- 


can dye manufacturers could offer them, 
Dr. Charles H. Herty was appointed as 
special U. S. representative to go abroad 
and negotiate with the Inter-Allied Rep- 
aration Commission for vat dyes to fill 
six months’ requirements. He left in 
September, and returned in November, 
having successfully accomplished his 
mission. He made arrangement for 
20 per cent of the needed colors through 
the Reparation Commission and secured 
an option for the remainder by direct 
negotiation with the German Cartel. 
These vat dyes hive been delayed by 


February 7, 19 


floods on the Rhine and other unf; 
nate circumstances, but it is belli 
that their arrival will soon be an 
complished fact. 


The Future 


Briefly that is 1919’s dye histor, 
has been a stormy year undoubted! 
such a period as parents must 
when rearing a husky youngster 
future looks bright if the fami 
only move out of the city of Wa 
ton into the more healthy countr 
tricts. 


Viewpoint on Dye Development in 1919 


Principal Gaps in American Lines 
Pointed Out by Mill Chemists 


By A Member of the Staff 





In summarizing the developments of the year 1919 so far as the American 
dyestuff industry is concerned, it was felt that in addition to statements by 
dye manufacturers it was also necessary to get the viewpoint of the con- 
sumers, since, after all is said and done, the success or failure of the domestic 


industry depends upon the attitude held toward it by the dye user. 


Accord- 


ingly Oscar R. Flynn, head chemist for the Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, 
N. J., was interviewed by a representative of TEXTILE WORLD. Mr. Flynn’s 
opinion carries especial weight in view of the extensive work in dye manu- 
facturing which he has carried on at the Waldrich plant in order to protect 
the mill against the dye scarcity which resulted from the Great War. A 
description of this development has been given in a previous issue of this 


publication. 


that he offers the most valuable in- 
formation on this general subject. As 
a matter of fact, one wonders if dye 
firms try hard enough to get opinions 
from dye users as to colors most ur- 
gently needed. Certainly it would seem 
that such data would be of very real 
assistance in decisions affecting future 
development 

The chief weakness in the American 
cotton dyes is in the reds, in Mr. Flynn’s 
In spite of the time which has 
passed since German colors were first 
cut off, we are still using reds of the 
Primuline type and calling them fast 
reds, and still waiting for the Benzo 
Fast Scarlets of pre-war days. Ap- 
parently there’s no indication of any J 
acid in sight, and it is on this interme- 
diate that these scarlets, in addition to a 
number of diazo reds, depend. It is a 
derivative similar to Gamma acid in 
many ways, but evidently more difficult 
to make 


opinion. 


Erika Pink Unavailable 

Pinks of the Erika type are also not 
made in this country. These are direct 
pinks of good general They 
depend on di-hydrothio-toluidine and 
acid. The former intermediate 
is being made here, but Epsilon acid is 
not available 

American manufacturers are making 
dyes of the Diamine Rose type; these 
are not quite so fast as the Erika 
pinks. Tke latter are given in Schultz’s 
tables as “good” to light, and the 
former only “ fair” to light. 


fastness 


Epsilon 


Vat Colors 


And then of course there are the much 
discussed vat colors. It is almost super- 
fuous to mention the absence of 
the more undesirable phases of these 
very important dyes. From recent in- 
dications, Mr. Flynn believes that a cer- 
tain number will be available shortly. 


Quality of American Dyes 

In regard to the quality of the colors 
supplied by domestic manufacturers, 
Mr. Flynn stated that he has not much 
fault to find with their solubility and is 
having very little trouble with color 
spots, which of course develop during 
the use of poorly soluble dyes. More 
or less trouble as regards the lack of 
uniformity in shipments is being experi- 
enced. 

“The present manufacturers,” said 
Mr. .Flynn, “learned how to sophisti- 
cate their products with salt, and do it 
just as industriously as did their Ger- 
tran predecessors. Samples of Primu- 
line, quoted at approximately the same 
price, show money values ranging from 
$4 to $9 per pound, depending on the 
variable percentage of combustible 
matter. 

“There should be a standard to which 
all manufacturers would conform. This 
is no new problem—that of the dilution 
of colors. As far as basic dyes are con- 
cerned, there is no excuse for diluting 
them with salt. The excuse for diluting 
azo colors is that they are amorphous 
and must be precipitated by salt in order 
that they may be obtained in a solid 
form. Therefore dye makers find it 
necessary to have salt present in the 
colors when they are filtered down. 
Even when filtered, they have 60 to 80 
per cent. salt water. When the water 
is dried off from 30 to 50 per cent. of 
salt is left mixed with the dye. 


Definite Standard Needed 
“Dye manufacturers claim that they 
have to add salt to many dyes in order 
to bring the contents up to uniformity. 
But that doesn’t necessitate increasing 
the salt content up to 80 per cent., as 
has been done in the case of some dyes. 
“The makers should adopt a definite 


rule as to what constitutes a sta lard 
or type color. If 60 per cent. of salt 
is considered a ‘convenient amount te 
have present, then that should be ad- 
hered to. Then dyers would know what 
they have to reckon with, and they 
would be relieved of the necessity of 
making an elaborate series of strength 
tests.” 

Mr. Flynn sees no reason why mer- 
ican houses should not be able turn 
out as good colors and as complete a 
line as the Germans did. He pointed 
cut, however, that it takes time to de- 
velop workers with a knowledge of the 
different processes, and that it also re- 
quires a great deal of money to work 
out these methods, as they must first 
be tried in the laboratory and then con- 
verted to a commercial scale. It must 
be expected that a great deal of mate- 
rial will be wasted in these tests. 

In his opinion the American dye firms 
have good representatives—high grade 
men who know their colors and have 
had sufficient experience so that they 
know the operations of dyeing and are 
thus able to talk intelligently with the 
mill superintendent or chemist. 


Dye Licenses 


When asked as to his opinion on the 
licensing of dye imports, Mr. Flynn 
had the following to say: 


“Tt is a ruinous policy not to license 


imports of German dyes so as effectively 
to safeguard the American industry. It 
is admitted by all men who know any- 
thing about the chemical industry that 
it is the basis of chemical warfare. We 
have got to have the plants and the 
trained personnel. It is necessary to 
keep up the production especially ot 
those products derived from coal tar 
crudes. The only way to obtain these 
results is by maintaining the dye indus- 
try. No philanthropist is going to keep 
up these plants so as to be ready for the 
The dye industry it 
automatically. 


next war. 


“It is therefore necessary to foster it 
and personally I consider it almost 4 
patriotic duty for everyone to stand 
back of the licensing proposition 

“Nations have learned to fight in 
certain way and when they find them 
selves in a corner they'll resort to that 
method of fighting.’ No consideration 0! 
sportsmanship will restrain them They 
may not want to use those meth 1s but 
there’s always the thought that the other 
fellow will do so, and consequently x 
will seem wise to beat him to it. It'§ 
for this reason that our country can no! 
refrain from adequate preparat! 
ways.” 
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The Year in Dyestuffs a Preparatory One 


HE year 1919 has not been a 

startling one so far as the develop- 
ment of new dyes is concerned. In 
retrospect it appears somewhat drab in 
comparison with its immediate prede- 
cessors. During those remarkable war 
years, a new industry was being created 
and its birth was attended by all the 
romance and the glamor which always 
accompanies such an event. 


ihe year 1919 was a breathing space. 
The first great strides had been taken 
and those responsible for the newborn 
industry took advantage of these twelve 
months to look around and see what 
direction future development should 
take 

There were not many important 
changes in the personnel of the dye 
manufacturers, nor was there any re- 
markable extension of existing factors. 
Probably the most interesting event of 
this nature was the purchase of the con- 
trolling interest in Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., by the American 
Aniline Products, Inc. There were also 
rumors of more ambitious plans on the 
part of the latter firm, but the year 
closed without any official announce- 
ment coming from the company. 

But, potentially, the year has been far 
from uneventful. With a wide range of 
colors of ordinary fastness fairly well 
established, and with production on 
these lines sufficient to keep the mills 
running, the best thought in the industry 
has been turned to the development of 
the fast dyes. Commercially, the manu- 
facture of these better products has not 
been of much importance, but the re- 
rearch work which has been done 
promises well for the future. The pro- 
duction of these dyes involves an in- 
finite amount of painstaking laboratory 
operations. The year 1920 will reap the 
harvest of the hard work of 1919. 


Results of Vat Dye Research Should 
Be Realized in Next Twelve Months 


The dye industry is not an easy one to analyze. 
the most complex branch of manufacturing in the country. 
it is a new one so far as America is concerned. 


advisable to allow members of that industry to speak for themselves. 
opinions of a few dye manufacturers are accordingly recorded in these 
columns as a supplement to the usual review. 





Price Developments 

In prices, the past year was one of 
readjustment. During the war, dye 
quotations had been nominal—it was a 
question of delivery first, last and al- 
ways. Previous standards went by the 
boards; new and fabulous levels were 
established. But as the competition in- 
creased and _ production broadened, 
prices began to show a general settling. 
Most of this process developed during 
the past year. 

This tendency can be illustrated by 
comparisons of the prices of certain 
colors at the beginning of 1919 with the 
quotations ruling at the end of the year. 

Benzo Purpurine 4 B, priced in Janu- 
ary at $2.75, has been offered lately as 
low as $1.70. Methylene Blue went from 
a high of $3.50 down to $2.50. Sky Blue, 
ordinary, quoted a year ago at $5.50 
could be obtained in December at $2.50. 
Other price declines were: Malachite 
Green, $7.00 to $3.00; Sulphur Black, 40 
cents to 25 cents or lower; Direct Green 
B and G, $2.00 to $1.25. 

These declines were but the normal 
results of the gradual standardization of 
a new industry. They are not indicative 
of market weakness. They show what 
the good old American doctors, Com- 
petition and Progress, can do. 


Dye Prices Have Reached Level 


= an interview with a representative 
of TextTiLe Wortp, Paul Nobbe, vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
American Aniline Products, Inc., New 
York, outlined his idea of the extent to 
which the American dye industry de- 
veloped during the year 1919. He put 
this in concrete form by listing the 
colors which, in his opinion, had _ re- 
ceived special development during the 
year so far as increased production on 
a commercial scale is concerned. 


Acid Colors 

This list comprises the following acid 
Fast Acid Violet 10 B (now in 
an embryonic state); Violamine; Solu- 
ble Blue; Acid Blue B (first made by 
Sandoz and also sold by a German firm 
as Wool Blue G Extra); and finally a 
color similar to the old Bayer color, 
Acid Violet 4 B Extra. 


Direct Colors 


Am ng the direct co‘ton colors espe- 
tially marked by development during 
1919 are: Brilliant Benzo Blue 6 B; 
Benzo Blue R W: Diamine Brown M; 
acolor similar to Benzo Fast Red F C; 
Benzo \zurine and Deltapurpurine 5 B. 


colo TS 


Chrome Colors 


Development in chrome colors has 
been nited. The following have re- 
ceived special attention during the year: 
Palati: Chrome Red; Coeruline; Gal- 
lein, Delphine Blue; Diamond Black 


P V; Alizarine Red (sold as a 20 per 
cent. paste); and true 
Brown. 


Anthracene 


Sulphur Colors 


Under this heading come Sulphur In- 
digo (similar to the old Katigen Indigo 
R L Extra); Sulphur Rubine (similar 
to Sulphur Maroon); and Sulphur Blue 
(similar to Katigen Indigo G Extra). 


Basic Dyes 
Basic colors developed during the 
year included: Methylene Blue (Zinc 
Free) ; Methylene Green; and Brilliant 
Green, Auramine. 


Fast Colors 


As is well known, the development of 
vat dyes is still in a laboratory stage 
to a large extent. Mr. Nobbe stated 
that he understands vat green and a vat 
violet have been produced on a suffi- 
ciently commercial scale to take care of 
a very limited demand. 


Price Tendency 


When asked as to the trend of dye 
prices during the year, Mr. Nobbe gave 
the following analysis: 

“Tn the first few months of the year, 
due to the lack of business following 
the signing of the armistice, prices de- 
clined. But from the middle of the 
year, at which time business had be- 
come normal again, especially with 
domestic textile manufacturers—the 
buyers of dyestuffs—very little change 


It is, in fact, probably 
More than that, 
It has therefore been thought 
The 


in prices was noted except in a limited 
number of special colors where produc- 
tion has been broadened. 

“T believe that prices will remain a3 
they are to-day for a long time. In faci. 
some prices are going up and will go up, 
particularly such basic colors as Malac 
hite Green, Methyl Violet, Fuchsine, 
Methylene Blue, for which there is an 
export demand at present so immense 
that the U. S. cannot satisfy it, 

Prices for these products during the 
last four weeks have advanced 
30-70c per Ib. and continue 
every day. 


from 
to go up 


Direct Colors 
“ Taking specific colors, Direct Blue 
2B was quoted about $1.30 per pound at 
the first of 1919 and is now priced as 
low as 80 to 85 cents for concentrated 


type. I consider that a rock bottom 
price. Some colors will never be able to 
go lower than present quotations; in 


fact, the Germans themselves will never 
be able to manufacture them at a lesser 
figure. 

“Direct Black has been practically 
stationary throughout the year. 

“Congo Red has dropped about 30 
cents during 1919, coming down from 
an average of $1.20 to 90 cents. Benzo 
Purpurine 10B Conc. has declined from 
about $4.50 to $3. 

“Extensive development in Chry- 
sophenine brought the price of that di 
rect yellow from about $8 


$4.50. 


down to 


Basic Colors 
“Rhodamine B had not been pro- 
duced in large quantities prior to 1919, 
and consequently that color has been 
featured by a marked price change dur- 
ing the year. From the January quota 
tion of $10 per pound it has decreased 
to $6. The concentrated has been re 


duced proportionately from $60 to $30. 

“ Auramine O was at one time during 
1919 quoted at a much lower price by 
American manufacturers than the Swiss 
producers could afford to name. 
found 


It was 
impossible, however, to supply 
all the domestic demand and according- 
ly the price on the foreign material 
went up again because of scarcity. The 
Swiss makers, who had been discour- 
aged by the very low price of the Amer- 
ican product and had accordingly re- 
duced their shipments to this country, 
boosted their quotations by 30 or 40 
per cent. Swiss Auramine, quoted in 
December at $2.50, is now quoted at $4. 
To be correct, Auramine is not 
had. 

‘Bismarck Brown 
remained practically 
ihe year, 


to be 


and Chrysoidine 
unchanged during 


Other Colors 

“Acid Black has shown little fluctua- 
tion, but in my opinion is going to go 
higher. 

“Sulphur Black is as low now as it 
will ever be sold. A good black‘is ob- 
tainable for 22 cents. This product was 
quoted at 45 cents at the beginning of 
1919. 

“Nigrosine has remained at about the 
same price level 


Demand During 1919 


“As far as demand for colors during 
1919 is concerned, the call from domes 
tic sources at the start was better than 
that from abroad as the American con 
sumers knew what they had to count on 

they realized that there was no pros- 
pect of obtaining colors from Europe 
and accordingly placed orders as the 
need arose. 

“Domestic business remained at about 
the same volume during January, Feb- 
ruary and March. It started up again 
in April. In June it increased by almost 
50 per cent. over April’s figures, and 
stayed more or less at that advanced 
level for the rest of the year. 

“Export business at the close of the 
year was four times as great in volume 
as it was during February, March and 
April.” 

Dye Licenses 

When asked for his opinion on the 
dye license proposition, Mr. Nobbe 
stated that he believed in the principle 
of such legislation providing that the 
authority to grant such licenses be in the 
hands of a Governmental body 


American-Made Dyes Number 300 


HE opening of the year 1919 wit- 


nessed the commercial production 


of about 250 of the dyes heretofore 
imported, and the close of the year, 
when the records are disclosed, will 


doubtless show the addition of over 50 


colors which may be identified in the 
Schultz Tables, to be included in the 
list of those being made in commer- 


cial quantity, according to Charles H. 
Stone, vice-president of the Atlantic 
Dyestuff Co., Boston. 

“The 300 or more homogeneous coal- 
tar dyes now being made in America 
include representatives of all the im- 


portant groups of synthetic colors,” 
says Mr. Stone. 
Direct Cotton Colors 
“The substantive, or direct color, 


group of dyes, which are used most ex- 
tensively for cotton and union dyeing, 


has been extended in all respects per- 
haps further than any other group to- 
ward the high standard set by the Eu- 
ropean manufacturers prior to the 
World War, and a number of the divi- 
sions of this group, notably black, 
brown, green, orange and yellow have 
representatives of the most valuable 


types we have known in the past. 
Acid and Basic Colors 


“The acid group has almost kept 
pace with the substantive, and among 
the outstanding acid colors made dur- 
ing the year are the chemical duplicates 
of Violamine, Patent Blue, Wool Green 
S, etc. 

“The basic group had been brought 
up to such a state of completeness prior 
to 1919 as to substantially comprehend 
the more important types of its class; 
an important color of this group, just 
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Two New Colors Now Available:— 


ALIZAROL GREY D. G. 


Fast to Light, Water and Acid 


UMAGA A 
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and 


ALIZARINE ORANGE R. P. PASTE 


True Alizarine Orange 
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anounced, however, is Phosphine, 
larely used for leather dyeing. 


Chrome Colors Development Limited 


The chrome colors group, other 
than the true alizarines, has been 
marked by no striking additions, al- 


thorugh manufacturers other than those 
pro lucing them prior to 1919 have 
come into the field with some excellent 
colors, which dye by any one of the 
three usual methods—chrome top, 
chrome bottom and monochrome—em- 
ploved in the application of this group. 
“The alizarine group derived from 
ant iracine has been added to numer- 
ically in so far as could be expected, 
considering the enormous financial out- 
lay necessary for their production, 
which manufacturers have been dis- 
inclined to risk on account of the un- 
certain course of protective legislation 
for the industry; it is hoped, however, 
that by the time these lines reach the 
reader the future of the industry will 
have been made secure by needed legis- 
lation, thus justifying the manufac- 
turers in proceeding to make the neces- 
sary outlays required to produce this 
highly important and difficult group. 
“The notable addition to the ali- 
zarine group during the year has been 
alizarine sapphire, a color indispens- 
able to the woolen dress goods indus- 


try 
Progress in Indigo 


“Splendid progress was made dur- 
ing 1919 in the production of Synthetic 
Indigo; three companies are now mak- 
ing this valuable vat color in large 
quantities—in fact, in such quantities 
as to supply the needs of American 
users, and leave a surplus for export. 
The price of Indigo has been materially 
reduced since its commercial produc- 
tion assumed importance, and, as with 
other colors offering peculiar diffi- 
culties in manufacture, further reduc- 
tions in price may be expected as the 
yield is increased. 


Sulphur Colors 


“Remarkable progress had _ been 
made in the sulphur colors group be- 
fore 1919, so that this year has seen less 
i apparent development than in pre- 
vious years; it can be truthfully said, 
however, that the sulphur colors group 
has been advanced even further during 
1919 than in any recent year, not by the 
addition of new products, although a 
splendid sulphur green has been added, 
but by the state of perfection to which 
certain of the sulphur colors, notably 
black, was brought during the year. 
“It is a gratifying fact that America 
is now producing sulphur black of un- 
equalled quality, regardless of the pre- 
war standard taken for comparison. 


Standardization of Dyes 


“A most striking point of progress 
noted during 1919 is the greater care 


ting exercised in standardizing the 
colors made; in this respect a mill 
hemist or dyer can now open a new 
package of a particular color received 


m one of the more experienced 
rs with the assurance that it 
ll respects duplicate the pre- 
hipments of the same color 
has had; this is perhaps the 





st important progress made in the 
ndust during the year from the 
user's standpoint. 
_ At the end of 1919, it was possible 
‘or a manufacturer of textiles or other 
merchan lise, requiring coal-tar colors, 
0 attain substantially the same degree 
of excellence in his colors that he was 
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able to attain ten years ago,. without 
using a pound of imported dyestuffs. 


Trend of Prices 


“The trend of prices during the year 
has been downward; to-day the price 
of the most widely used dye in 
America—Sulphur Black—is less than 
50 per cent. above the pre-war price of 
the imported article, considered both 
from the standpoints of price per 
pound and tinctorial value; and if the 
depreciated value of the dollar is taken 
into consideration, sulphur black was 
sold at the close of the year 1919 
cheaper than it was prior to the war. 
Many other well-known colors are sell- 
ing for much less than their introduc- 
tory prices to American users. 

“Many factors entered into the con- 
trol of prices during 1919; the usual 
items of labor, high material costs, etc., 
are familiar to everyone; one factor in- 
herent in the chemical industry—more 
especially the dyestuff industry—is 
yield, which was and still is the con- 
trolling factor in the prices of dye- 
stuffs. 

Yield a Factor 


“The textile or steel or rubber manu- 
facturer can figure with reasonable ac- 
curacy the amount of finished material 
he will obtain from a given quantity of 
raw products; the dye manufacturer 
does the same in theory, but experience 
during the past five years has taught 
him to reduce, in some cases to almost 
nil, the amount of finished dye he will 
get from the stated quantities of inter- 
mediates necessary to start a particular 
batch or operation. Experience alone, 
guided by that skill which comes from 
successful repetition only, can bring 
yields up to anywhere near the theoret- 
ical maximum, and it will be necessary 
for the dye-makers always to take this 
fact into consideration in establishing 
their prices. 

“Competition has also been an im- 
portant factor in bringing prices down; 
as many as a dozen makers are in some 
instances producing the same _ color, 
which has resulted in some cases in 
over-production, and consequent lower- 
ing of prices. 

“Tt can be deduced from 
that prices of many American-made 
dyes may be expected to continue 
downward for some years, normal eco- 
nomic and industrial. conditions conti- 
nuing to prevail. 


the above 


Per Capita Color Cost 


“ The per capita color cost in America 
prior to the war was 35c. or 40c.; the 
per capita color cost to-day is perhaps 
less than 70c.; these figures indicate 
that there is no profiteering in this 
highly technical business. 

“As to tonnage, the American dye- 
makers are producing an amount even 
in excess of the annual imports of coal- 
tar dyes into America prior to the war. 

“The year 1919 saw very little in the 
way of new and independent plant con- 
struction, although there were a few 
independent operations started. 

“As the productive capacity of estab- 
lished plants in America has easily 
reached the country’s consumption of 
the colors they are equipped to make, 
future construction is likely to be con- 
fined to improvements and installations 
for new products in established works. 


Future of the Industry 


“As to the future of the industry: it 
has attracted some of the brightest and 
most resourceful men in the fields from 
which it could draw; it has interested 
capital in sufficient amount to make 


America the leading dyestuff exporting 
country to-day, in addition to supplying 
97 per cent. of her own needs; it has 
given us a basis of national protection 
surpassing that of any other nation, 
and its future is assured for so long as 
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our Government is desirous that it—a 
key industry—shall be maintained on a 
healthy competitive basis, instead of 
permitting it to be choked by the Ger- 
man chemical cartel, a trust of stag- 
gering magnitude.” 


Indigo Demand Met Satisfactorily 


66 HAT the indigo situation has 

been fairly well taken care of 
during the past year is perhaps best in- 
dicated by the statistics which show 
quite a liberal export, particularly to the 
Orient, of American made synthetic 
indigo, and without any resultant ad- 
vance in price to the home consumer,” 
states W. H. Fieldhouse of Aniline Dyes 
and Chemicals, Inc. 

“There has been quite am importation 
of vegetable indigo, an imdication that 
domestic production of the synthetic 
product has not yet been placed on the 
market at a figure making the old vege- 
table indigo prohibitive or reducing its 
consumption to almost nil as in the pre- 
war period,” adds Mr. Fieldhouse. 

“It would be purely conjecture to 
speculate on the probable consumption 
of indigo at or near pre-war time fig- 
ures, and to compare the requirements 
of the product with those of 1914 would 
have little or no value. 

“There may be said to be a demand 


for all that is produced and that there 
is no surplus available. 

“On the vat colors, over which there 
has been so much controversy, these 
have not been produced in commercial 
quantities, with the exception of certain 
blues, and for these the demand keeps 
up with the rapidly increasing supply. 

“Press notices are responsible for the 
statement that efforts by some of the 
works exploiting the colors is being de- 
ferred pending the adjustment of tariff 
or other protection measures, and this 
is unfortunate and can only result in 
the importation of fabric containing the 
vat colors which are available abroad. 

“Outside of the vat blues there does 
not seem to be any available vat colors 
excepting such as may be imported from 
abroad under the licensing system, and 
a somewhat limited supply of these. 

“The perfecting of these products 
will therefore be watched with keen 
interest.” 


Karly Dye Protection Needed 


7“ T is unreasonable to expect Ameri- 
cans to do in five years what it 
took Germany fifty years to accomplish,” 
says the Monroe Color & Chemical Co., 
Quincy, Ill. “We can and are making 
dyes equal in quality to the imported 
ones, but the accomplishment of mini- 
mum costs of production will require 
time. If Congress protects it as it did the 
steel industry and the tin plate industry, 
we feel that the American dye industry 
will get on a footing that will insure it 
against any foreign competition. For 
a time it must be protected. We look 
and hope for an early action in this 
matter, and feel that a number of manu- 
facturers are ready to put into effect 


Much Work 


ERMAN A. Metz makes the follow- 
ing remarks regarding the dyestuff 
industry in 1919: 

“We are no doubt making more or 
less progress in the way of bringing 
out additional colors from time to time 
but nothing startling has been done. 
What we are making are the old line 
colors that can be produced without 
very elaborate installation. 

“On the colors derived from 
anthracene, such as alizarines and vat 


plans for greatly increased production 
as soon as this protection is assured. 

“The trend of prices during the year 
was downward and very rapidly on some 
colors. Prices of raw materials in- 
creased in many cases, which shows that 
the industry is making rapid headway. 
It must be remembered, however, that it 
is still only a precocious infant and 
needs paternal care of the Government 
until it reaches the adult stage, when 
all can be assured it will give a good 
account of itself against the adults of 
all countries. Early, favorable action 
by Congress is all that is needed to turn 
this industry loose in the Struggle for 
Survival of the Fittest.” 


to Be Done 


colors, little progress has been made 
although some have been produced in 


a small way but at very exorbitant 
prices. There is no doubt that in the 
future we will produce all the bulk 


colors in this country and no more will 
be imported regardless of the tariff, 
but on the so-called fast colors, much 
progress must still be made before we 
can even consider ourselves independent 
of the German plants.” 


Industry Hampered by Opposition 


‘6 HERE is nothing to be said 

about the dyestuff industry of any 
special importance. The manufacturers 
have been struggling for the past two 
years the best way they could with the 
chemical help obtainable in this country 


and have, as was to be expected, run 
into the old opposition of the buyers 
who want to buy cheap,’ says E. C 
Klipstein, of A. Klipstein & Co. 


“For the past six months they have left 
no effort untried to bring in competing 


German products to force the 
American manufacturers to lower their 


SO as 


In addition, they are playing the 
same old game of rubbing one American 
manufacturer against another with the 
end In fact, they are 
making a perfect exemplification of the 
old Greek in Aesop’s Fables, who killed 
the goose that laid the golden egg. It 
only remains to be seen in this instance 
whether the goose escapes.” 


prices. 


same in view. 
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Announcing the Opening 
of the 


Dyestuffs 


Technical Laboratory 


E announce the completion and opening of our Technical 
Laboratory at Deepwater Point, N. J., for the study of experimental 
and technical problems relating to the application of dyestuffs. 


The Technical Laboratory, together with its equipment, has been designed 
in accordance with the latest advances in modern science and technique. It 
contains laboratories for the dyeing of textiles, paper and leather, for calico 
printing and for lace making, an experimental dye-house and a very com- 
plete and up-to-date library. 


In connection with this laboratory a carefully trained personnel, selected 
to include specialists in all branches of the application of dyestuffs, is 
provided to supervise research and application work. In addition, ex- 
perienced demonstrators are at the disposal of our customers for further 
assistance in connection with mill problems. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Dyestuffs Sales Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices 


New York Boston Providence Philadelphia 
Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 





February 7, 192) 
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HERE has been a steady increase 
in the demand for natura! dyes 
such as logwood, quercitron, flavire, 
sumec, ete., for a considerable length 
of time, in the opinion of J. S. Young 
& Cv. Hanover, Pa. 

“Imediately after the signing of the 
armistice, business for a time was at a 
standstill, particularly in the textile 
mills, which naturally reflected on the 
dyes\uff industry, but these conditions 
have since changed very materially 
from idleness to productiveness to take 
care of the large gaps created by the 
war, and we are, therefore, very opti- 
mistic as to the future of the dye indus- 
try, especially if it is given the pro- 
tection offered by the Longworth bill.” 
says E. J. Brooks of that company. 


T 


Will Supply 25 Per Cent. of Needs 


“It has been computed by reliable 
authorities that for many years to come 
natural dyestuffs will supply the whole 
celor requirements in the proportion of 
25 to 75 per cent. to be supplied by the 
artificial dyes. This has been brought 
about in a large measure by chemists 
and dyers who by their research work 
and experiments have developed new 
methods of using natural dyes, as well 
as discovering new mordants, etc. 

“We believe the best use for natural 
dves is for wool, silk, leather, wall pa- 
per lake and wood. Natural dyes are 
especially adapted for dyeing and 
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weighting of silk and dyeing of leather, 
and we hardly believe that artificial dyes 
will ever be able to compete. And we 
might advise that it is a well-known 
fact that artificial blacks are judged ac- 
cording to their ability to compare with 
Icgwood. 


Prices Advanced 


“Due to the heavy demand for stick 
logwood, from which logwood extract 
and hematine are manufactured, the 
suppliers have increased the price of 
this raw material considerably during 
the last two or three months—so much 
so that the present price of our standard 
logwood extract of 51 deg. Twaddell ‘s 
15c. per pound, solid 23%4c. per pound, 
and logwood crystals 30c. per pound. 

“The present price of our quercitron 
bark extract of 51 deg. Twaddell is 7c. 
per pound; domestic refined sumac ex- 
tract of 42 deg. Twaddell 7c. per pound; 
domestic refined sumac extract of 51 
deg. Twaddell 8c. per pound, and stain- 
less sumac extract, manufactured from 
Sicilian leaf, 15c. per pound; divi divi 
extract 6c. per pound, and lemon fla- 
vine 90c. per pound. 

“There is a very large demand for 
all of these materials, and we have just 
about all we can do to keep abreast of 
our orders, and have every reason 
to believe that these conditions wiil 
continue,” 


The Dyewood Situation 


By Edward S. Chapin, Boston, Mass. 


HE dyewood situation at the begin- 

ning of 1920 can be aptly described 
by an incident that occurred in a visit 
I paid last month to the plant of one of 
the largest manufacturers of dyewood 
extracts of this country. As I ap- 
proached the plant I noticed that cer- 
tain fields and places that were ordin- 
arly covered with wood were bare. 
“Why, where is all your wood?” I said, 
turning to the driver. “Well, sir,” re- 
sponded he, “wood is mighty skurse. 
They justh good two steamers in the 
other day, and they all is feeling mighty 


good.” This for a plant that will, as a 

matter of ordinary precaution in normal 

times, have on hand in and around the 

plant not less than a million dollars 
of wood. 





term “wood” is meant logwood, 
lustic and: brazilwood. 

The scarcity of wood in the United 
States is due to lack of importation of 
dvewoods during the past year; ap- 
proximately 80,000 to 100,000 tons of 
have been imported, but much 
e could have been used if the wood 


could have been obtained. This im- 
portat corresponds roughly to a 
value of $3,500,000 of raw material. 
10,000 tons of dyewoods will give 





anne 


a)0TOX 
tract 





mately 25,000 tons of 51° ex- 
act. This corresponds in pounds to 
¥,000,000 pounds of extract; and to a 
Money sale value of $7,500,000. 

the figure of 100,000 tons of wood 


mported in 1919, is about double the 
amount of pre-war importation! and the 
‘tal money value of the raw material 


Sabout four to one. 


Reasons for Shortage 
Two reasons mainly are the cause of 
he present shortage and high price of 
Wood: first the fact that European 


countries are coming into the raw ma- 
terial market and bidding for wood; 
and second the continued large demand 
for dyewood products. Transportation 
problems affect the situation materially ; 
the freight rate from the West Indies 
north is about three times the normal 
rate before the war. Then even in the 
West Indies there is a scarcity of labor 
and a slowing up of production. Less 
work and higher wages seems to have 
reached the Antilles. 

For these reasons the dyewood 
market is very firm and prices tend to 
advance. This is particularly true of 
logwood, for which the demand is 
especially active. The hypernic situa- 
tion is noteworthy and significant. Hy- 
pernic Extract is the trade name of the 
extract from brazilwood. The demand 
for hypernic before the war was only 
moderate; today it is large and insis- 
tent. 

The continued large demand for dye- 
wood products in industry during 1919 
merits careful analysis in view of the 
fact that for two years, 1918 and 1919, 
the American manufacturers of coal tar 
dyes have attained pre-war volume pro- 
duction on the big bulk item colors. 
The figures for pre-war consumption of 
coal tar dyes were 30,000 tons; for 1918 
the American manufacturers, according 
to the report of the Tariff Commission,* 
produced 57,155,600 pounds, and incom- 
plete figures for 1919 show that this 
poundage will be closely approached 
and possibly when all figures are in, 
surpassed. 


Unusual Demand for Extracts 
That 50,000,000 pounds of dyewood 


* Report on Dyes and Related Coal-Tar 
Chemicals, 1918. 


extracts or paste were used in industry 
during 1919, more than twice the aver- 
age for the five years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, is due to several 
reasons. 


During 1915-1916 when the importa- 
tion of German colors had ceased, and 
before the American manufacturers of 
coal tar dyes had reached volume pro- 
duction, many concerns were forced to 
use natural products for dyeing, con- 
cerns in which the use of natural dye- 
stuffs had almost ceased before the war. 
In certain instances it was found that 
results and styles produced were very 
satisfactory, unexpectedly so, and these 
styles are continued. 

During the same period the concerns 
who had always used natural dyestuffs 
for certain special purposes, with the 
experience of years to guide them, en- 
larged the output of styles that could 
be produced with natural dyes. 

New methods of applying natural 
dyestuffs giving new and improved re- 
sults as compared with pre-war pro- 
cesses and results, have enlarged the 
usefulness of natural dyestuffs and in- 
creased the demand. 

All these reasons combine to explain 
the persistent demand for large 
amounts of natural dyestuffs to be used 
in dyeing fibres and materials. The 
world demand for textiles and materials 
of all sorts*is so acute that the extra 
supplies of materials dyed with natural 
products are readily absorbed, as well 
as the large amounts of 
materials colored with a 
output of coal 
ates and dyes. 


and 
in- 


goods 
steadily 


creasing tar intermedi- 


Extension of Use 

The reasons why dyewoods, especially 
logwood and hematine, can be used to 
advantage in dyeing for more purposes 
than was generally known before the 
war, I considered in some detail in a 
paper prepared for the American 
Chemical Society in 1918 on the subject, 
“Natural Dyestuffs—An Important Fac- 
tor in the Dyestuff Situation.”* The 
fact that natural dyestuffs should be 
used for certain purposes for which they 
possess special merit, and that coal tar 
colors should be used for those pur- 
poses in which they possess special merit 
is now better understood than formerly. 
Both coal tar dyes and natural dyewood 
products unique and separate 
fields of that do not con- 
flict in a well ordered scheme of dyeing. 
During 1915, 16 dyewood products were 


possess 


usefulness 


used for all sorts of purposes in dyeing, 
for many of which they were not natu- 
rally adapted. With the coming into 
the market of large quantities of direct 
and sulphur blacks, acid and chrome 
blacks, a realignment ensued according 
to the specific adaptabilities of the vary 
ing products. In some fields the use of 
decreased and in some _ in- 
stances ceased almost entirely: as for 
instance in the dyeing of black on cotton 
hosiery, for which logwood is not pri- 
marily adapted, but direct blacks and 
sulphur blacks are. In the woolen and 
worsted field, despite the coming of 
large quantities of acid and top chrome 
blacks into the market, the extensive use 
of logwood and hematine has continued 
on account of the special great ad- 
vantages proved during the war, and 
today domestic demand is far in excess 
of supply. The demand for dyewoods 


logwood 





* Published in The Journal of Engineer- 
ing Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society, Vol. 10, No. 10, page 795, October 
1918. 
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in the leather and silk trades was large 
before the war; and today this demand 
is even beyond the fondest dreams of 
the most ardent advocate of the value 
of natural dyestuffs. 

New 


315 


purposes for which dyewoods 
have been used in the past few years 
were worked out at the expense of 


private companies, and so may not be 
published. One fundamental fact that 
has made a great difference in the atti- 
tude of the woolen and worsted mills 
toward logwood, and which may be 
published, is that properly dyed log- 
wood or hematine blacks are of great 
fastness to light. The proper method 
is to use enough hematine to saturate 
mordant and fibre. A small percentage 
of nemaine toned with fustic and red 
gies a blac: that looks black, is very 


cheap, and is not especially fast. A dyer 
friend wrote last year. “I am_ having 
trouble with my logwood blacks. They 


are too green and fade.” Answer, “Cut 
out your fustic and double up on your 
hematine. This gives rich, fast, blue 
blacks.” The advice was followed and 
then there was no trouble. Increasing 
amounts of hematine enrich the shade, 
intensify the bloom, and ensure fastness. 
The proper maxim in dyeing logwood 
blacks on woolens 
“Hematine, more 
more hematine.” 


and worsteds is, 


hematine, and then 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. 


Additions at Chicago and New Plant at 


Kincaid, III. 


During the year 1919 various improve- 
ments and additions were made by the 
Oscar Heineman Co., of Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of thrown silks, with a view 
of keeping up with the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for their silk yarns. Early 
in the year the new No. 3 mill, construc- 
tion of which was started in 1918, was 
entirely completed and the work cf mov- 
ing in and erecting machinery was com- 
menced. This mill was filled up and in 
full operation by the middle of the year. 

In addition to the construction of this 
building it was found necessary to pro- 
vide additional space for office purposes, 
and arrangements were made to con- 
struct an additional story, about 50 x 120 
feet in size, above the roof of the old 
offices, which occupied one end of the 
old No. 1 Mill. This work was started 
early in the year and offices were com- 
pleted and occupied late in December, 
1919, 


Lunch and Bath Rooms 


The Oscar Heineman Co. also during 
the year decided upon the construction 
of a branch plant at Kincaid, Ill. This 
work was started late in the summer, 
and at the present writing the building 
is completed and ready for the installa- 
tion of machinery. The Kincaid plant 
is a one-story building, approximately 
80 x 180 feet in size, with outside boiler 
room, and is a very complete plant, in- 
cluding office, lunch room, silk storage 
vault, bath rooms, as well as the best of 
toilet and wash room fixtures for em- 
ployes. 

All the above work for the Oscar 
Heineman Co. is being handled under 
the direction of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co.’s Chicago office. 
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Quality Products 


for Prompt Delivery 


Dyes: Acid—Basic—Chrome 
Intermediates 
Dry and Pulp Colors; Fancy Lake Colors 
Acetic Acid; Arsenic Acid 
Latest Dye and Intermediate Developments 
Fuchsine Crystals; Alkali Blue 2 RL Concentrated 
Pigment Scarlet 3 B 
Lake Red D Brilliant Ponceau 5 R 
Tobias Acid Anthranilic Acid 
Product Samples and Prices 
on request 


(Send for our ‘‘Complete List 
of Dye Products Booklet’’) 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dye, Chemical and Color Sales Dept. 


808 Canal Road, N. W. Cleveland, Ohio 


116 West 32nd Street ° Pullman Station 11 Stillings Street 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, Chelsea 3506 Telephone, Pullman 5480 Telephone, Main 1645 
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Sees Brilliant Future for American Dye Industry 


NE of the leading figures of the year 

1919 in connection with attempts to 
insure a permanent American dye indus- 
try has been Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
editor of the Journal of Engineering and 
Industrial Chemistry, and former presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society. 
Acting as a member of the Dye Advi- 
sory Committee of the War Trade 
Board, Dr. Herty became nationally 
known as an adherent of adequate pro- 
tection for American dyestuffs. The 
knowledge of his disinterested view- 
point gave added weight to his opinion. 


It was in September, however, that 
he came into even greater prominence 
through his mission to France, under- 
taken with the approval of President 
Wilson, to negotiate with the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Commission for suf- 
ficient German vat dyes to cover six 
months’ requirements of domestic con- 
sumers. The story of his successful 
efforts has been completely covered in 
previous issues of this publication. 

In order to get an expression from 
Dr. Herty of his opinion as to the fu- 
ture of the dyestuff industry in this 
country, he was interviewed by a rep- 
resentative of TExTILE Wortp. It was 
hoped especially that Dr. Herty would 
be able to furnish some _interest- 
ing information regarding the industry 
abroad, but he admitted frankly that 
pressure of business prevented him 
from investigating dye factories in 
England and France. This caused him 
considerable regret as he realized the 
unusual opportunity which - was _his. 
Unfortunately, however, the lack of 
concerted action on the part of dye 
consumers in this country resulted in 
considerable delay in the final closing of 
negotiations, and Dr. Herty found him- 
self forced to return home without the 
satisfaction of having investigated man- 
ufacturing conditions in other countries. 


Importance of the Industry 


Nevertheless he brought with him ex- 
pressions of opinion from men promi- 
nent in England and France which are 
both interesting and inspiring. 


In a conversation with Lord Moulton, 


head of British Dyes, Ltd., and English 
representative on the Inter-Allied Repa- 
ration Commission, the latter told Dr. 
He that he believed the peace of the 


world to be more intimately bound up 
h the success of the dye industry in 
England and America than with aay 
other question. It is understood that 
Lord Moulton’s opinion is based on the 
relation between dye manufacture and 
gas warfare. The latter is generally 
considered the most vital feature of 
modern warfare and it is freely pre- 
dicted that it will play an increasingly 
Prominent part in the future. The need 
of the maintenance of well equipped dye 
Plants which may be turned to the pro- 
duction of poisonous gases has been 
emphasized many times. 


Frenchmen Enthusiastic 


In addition, Dr. Herty was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the 
President of the French Society of 


Chemical Industries. Among the 
Prominent Frenchmen present on that 
Occasion were Monsicur Paul Kest- 


ner, president of the society; Monsieur 
Gerard, secretary; Professor Matignon 
of the College of France, who writes 
the editorials in Chimie et Industrie, the 


Dr. Herty Looks for Great Advance- 


ment After ‘“ Duplicative ” 


Stage 


By A Member of the Staff 


journal of the society, and Monsieur 
Duchemin, president of the French Syn- 
dicate of Chemical Industries. The gen- 
eral agreement among the guests at the 
luncheon was that the development of 
the dyestuff industry in France is es- 
sential to the safety and security of the 
nation. 

Interesting interviews were held with 
Monsieur Frossard, head of the new 
national organization known as the So- 





Dr. CHARLES H. HeErty 


ciete Nationale des Matieres Colorantes, 
formed to develop a national dye indus- 
try in that country. 

The organization mentioned above, of 
which M. Frossard, is the head, pro- 
poses to utilize as part of its 
which formerly existed in 
France as mere assembling plants, and 
which were dependent upon Germany 
for practically all intermediates 


plans, 
factories 


French Protection Three-Fold 


Dr. Herty called attention to the pro- 
tection which the French Government 
has created in order to support the new 
dye industry represented by the organi- 
zation just mentioned. The Chamber of 
Deputies recently passed by unanimous 
vote a new tariff bill on all chemicals, 
and one of the special features in con- 
nection with that bill is the stipulation 
that on synthetic dyes and pharmaceuti- 
cals there is added a special license pro- 
vision against German products. The 
bill as originally introduced by the Min- 
istry provided that dyes from all coun- 
tries could not be imported except un- 
der license, but it was subsequently 
amended to cover German colors only. 

The bill went to the Senate and the 
licensing feature was retained. The 
measure was passed with only one dis- 
senting vote, and is now a law. 

Dr. Herty states that the report 
which went along with the bill when it 
was introduced contained the same ar- 
guments and the same explanations as 
the statement which accompanied the 
Longworth Bill when the latter was 
favorably reported to the House of 


He added that the two 
statcments might almost have been writ- 
ten by the same person, so similar were 
they in every detail. The reasons given 
for the failure of France to build up 
a self-contained industry prior to the 
war were identical with the conditions 
in this country which have been stated 
and re-stated so many times. There as 
well as here the dye industry was pure- 
ly German owned. 


Representatives. 


Majoration Co-efficient 


In addition to the licensing feature 
referred to above, the French have a 
law providing a “majoration coeff- 
cient” which gives an Inter-Ministerial 
Committee the power to multiply the 
normal duties on any substance need- 
ing protection by any fraction up to 3. 
Subsequently, as the industry gets on 
its feet, this committee again has the 
power to reduce this coefficient and 
work it down to 1, so that the normal 
tariff prevails. 


Consequently the French dyestuff in- 
dustry has a three-fold protection: the 
normal tariff, the majoration coefficient, 
and the license provision against Ger- 
man products. 


Dr. Herty emphasized again, how- 
ever, the value of the public discussion 


which has been evoked by the dye 
licensing proposition in this country. 
He believes that the final measure 


adopted will be a lasting one, as it will 
result from the best thought of dy. 
manufacturers and dye consumers in- 
stead of being purely a Governmental 
provision hastily passed as a law. 


German Cartel Hopeful 


Dr. Herty’s experience in Germany 
and his successful attempts to obtain 
an option on the remainder of the six 
months’ vat dye needs of American 
consumers not covered by the stocks 
held by the Reparation Commission are 
well known to readers of this publica- 
tion. : 


Dr. Herty states that the head of the 
German Cartel was extremely courteous 
to him. The latter made the significant 
remark, however, that the Cartel hoped 
later on to re-establish connections 
with America, but that it was now too 
early to think about that. 


Broad Future for America 


the future of 
industry is a 


vision of 
dyestuff 
one. 


Dr. Herty’s 
the American 
most inspiring 

“We have been going through the 
‘duplicative’ period of the industry in 
this country,” he said. “In other 
words, we have been doing things 
which have already been done in other 
countries. But we will never be sat- 
isfied until we do something different 
and better. 

‘I am convinced that as soon as this 
‘duplicative’ period is passed and men 
in the industry can apply themselves 
to pure research problems, we’re going 
to have wonderful development here. 
In some establishments, both the ‘ du- 
plicative’ and the research work along 
new lines are being carried on at the 
same time, but the latter has not yet 
come to the surface and will not until 
the former work is finished. 

“The American chemist is going to 
do two things: One: Increase yields 
and therefore cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction. Two: Develop new lines of 
research in connection with dyestuffs 
and open up new chapters in the in- 
dustry. 

“The American has never been 
known to be a copyist. He is forced 
to be one at the present time in order 
to keep our mills running by supplying 
them with the necessary colors. 

“Tf Congress comes squarely across 
with a clean cut protective measure 
which will induce capital to go ahead 
and will leave the chemist free in 
thought the conviction that our 
future is assured, we're going to see 
a wonderful development not only of 
chemical manufacture but of 
all branches of chemical industry. 

“In the course of a decade, America 
will be the leading country in chemical 
lines, and this will be due to the ef- 
the 


“1 
with 


} + - 
coal al 


forts of present young American 


} 
nemists 


Readjustment in Industrial Chemical Prices 


War Time Levels Disappear— 
Sluggishness Lost at Year’s End 


HE year 1919 witnessed a complete 

readjustment in the prices of indus- 
trial chemicals, mostly in a downward 
direction. This was, of course, the ex- 
pected development in view of the ex- 
traordinary high levels which most ma- 
terials had reached under the stress of 
war conditions. 


Demand was for the most part of a 
sluggish nature. Consumers had ap- 
parently adopted a hand-to-mouth policy 
of purchasing needed chemicals. It was 
not until the fall that production diffi- 
culties resulted in scarcity of many im- 
portant items. The reaction which fol- 
lowed placed producers in control of 
the situation on these materials and 
spot lots brought premiums varying 
with the particular circumstances affect- 
ing the sale. The year closed with most 
materials in a firm condition. 


Heavy Chemicals 

Bleaching powder, caustic soda, and 
soda ash, all of great interest to textile 
manufacturers were among the leaders 
at the year’s end. These three markets 
are essentially producers’ markets. Out- 
put is sold quite well ahead and as a re- 
sult quotations are on a level with or 
higher than the rates ruling at the be- 
ginning of 1919. Bleaching powder at 
the end of the year ranged from 2% to 
3% cents, about on a par with prices at 
the beginning. Caustic soda sold from 
$4.50 to $5.50 per hundred pounds for 
the 76 per cent. material, representing 
from 25 to 50 cents increase over initial 
prices. Soda ash showed little change 

from the twelve-month period. 

Formaldchyde Soars 


Formaldehyde is one of the few ma- 
terials featured by a radical advance. 
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ntermediates of exceptional 
purity assure quality and 
uniformity in the resulting 
dyestuffs. 


CALCO INTERMEDIATES : 


NitroBenzol, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salt. 
BetaNaphthol, Dimethylaniline, 
Dinitrobenzol ,“R Salt 

G Salt, Sulphanilic- 

Acid, Xylt- 

dine. 


The resulting 
Calco Dyestuffs are 
well Rnown for their uni- 
formity of strength, shade and 
solubility. 
ACID . _ Scarlets,Crimgon, Orange, Yellow. 
CHROME_ Brown, Black, Blue, Orange, Yellow. 
BASIC  _ Methylene Blue, Methyl Violer. 


<a> Quality Intermediates 


The Calco Chemical Company 
—~ Dyestuffs and Intermediates ~ 
Main Offices and Works 


Bound Brook, New Jersey,v.sa. 
New York. Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
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Shortage of stocks began to make itself 
felt some months ago with the result 
that quotations soared until at the end 
of the year prompt shipment brought 
50 cents, as compared with the January, 
1919, price of 16 cents. 


Price Declines 


Prominent among the chemicals feat- 
ured by sharp declines during the year 
was acetone. This dropped from 25 to 
15 cents. A similar depreciation oc- 
curred on sal ammoniac, the white gran- 
ular easing from 23 @ 25 cents to 14 @ 
15 cents. Acetate of chrome, 20 de- 
gree, reflected the decreased output of 
mineral khaki and fell from 10 @ 11 
cents to 5 @ 5% cents. Copperas was 
in the same class, going from 2 @ 2% 
cents to 1% @ 1% cents. Less marked 
easiness was noted in sugar of lead, the 
brown going from 15% @ 16% cents to 
12% @ 13 cents, and the white from 
17 @ 17% cents to 14 @ 14% cents. 


Potassium Salts 


In the potassium salts, the bichromate 
which was quoted at 39 to 41 cents at 
the beginning of the year was priced at 
30 to 32 cents the last week of Decem- 
ber. A sharp advance in November, 
however, brought this material up to the 
previous levels, after which readjust- 
ment took place. 

The chlorate declined during the year 
from 39 @ 41 cents to 15 @ 16 cents. 

Permanganate dropped from its rec- 
ord level of $1.35 @ $1.60 to 65 @ 70 
cents at the year’s end. 


Soda Salts 


In soda materials, the acetate broke 
sharply during the year, being quoted at 
20 to 25 cents in January and at 7 
cents in December. 

The bichromate experienced an un- 
usual year. Extremely low prices were 
made by producers in the early fall, con- 
tracts being taken at 834 to 9 cents. 
Later scarcity developed, however, 
forcing prices up so that quotations at 
the end of the year were 18 to 20 cents, 
as compared with 17 to 18 cents at the 
beginning. This does not represent the 
full fluctuation of the year, however, 
since a wild flurry in November brought 
the price up above that of bichromate 
of potash. 

3isulphite of soda, 35 degrees fell 
during the year from 6 @ 8 cents to 14 
@ 2 cents. 

Nitrite of soda which was quoted at 
28 to 30 cents in January, 1919, was 
priced at 14% to 16 cents in December. 
During part of the year, however, 
scarcity had forced prices on this ma- 
terial to a normal condition. 

Yellow prussiate of soda had a year 
of ups and downs finally closing at 24 
to 26 cents as compared with the initial 
figures of 40 to 42 cents. 


Cream of Tartar 


\ price decline accompanied by a 
closing of the gap between inside and 
outside quotations featured cream of 
tartar. The price at the end of the year 
was 55 to 56 cents, as compared with 
the opening figures of 64 to 78 cents. 


Tin Materials 


eclines also featured tin bichloride, 
50 degree, and tin crystals, the former 
going from 28 @ 29 cents to 21 @ 22 
cents, and the latter from 65 @ 70 cents 
to 42 @ 424 cents. 


Acids 
\cetic acid, which was quoted in Jan- 
uary, 1919, at $4.91 to $5.16 per hundred 


pounds, carried a price of $2.75 @ $3.50 
in December. The latter figures, how- 
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ever, represent an appreciation from the 
prices ruling during most of the fall 
when $3.00 was the outside quotation. 

Citric acid declined by slow stages 
from $1.25 @ $1.26 in January, 1919, to 
84 @ 85 cents in December. 

Tartaric Acid at the end was quoted 
at 70 cents as compared with 85 cents 
at the beginning. 

December prices on the important 
acids—muratic, nitric, and sulphuric— 
showed little change from January 
levels. Sulphuric acid, however, experi- 
enced a wild flurry in the fall when the 
66 per cent. material soared to $40.00 a 
ton and better, later dropping to its nor- 
mal level. 


Alkalies 


In addition to the strength in caustic 
soda and soda ash previously mentioned, 
aqua ammonia and borax have enjoyed 
a firm year with prices at the end 
stronger than those at the beginning. 
Caustic potash, 70-75 per cent. dropped 
from 55 @ 66 cents to 23 @ 25 cents. 
Sal soda eased from $1.60 @ $2.10 per 
hundred pounds to $1.35 @ $1.60. 


Earths and Pigments 


Chrome yellow «sagged during the 
year from 30 @ 32 cents to 24 @ 25 
cents. Fuller’s earth, powdered, appre- 
ciated by 50 cents being quoted at $1.50 
to $2.00 per hundred pounds at the 
year’s end. 

Oils 

Little change is noted in December, 
1919, prices on oils as compared with 
those of January, 1919. The exception 
to this rule is olive oil, denatured, 
which was priced at the end of the year 
at $2.50 per gallon as compared with 
initial quotations of $4.00 to $4.25. 
Within the past few weeks, however, an 


upward movement has started again 
bringing the material up to $3.00 or 
better. 


Adhesives and Sizing Materials 


During the year corn. dextrine 
dropped from $8.00 @ $8.50 per hun- 
dred pounds to $6.20 @ $6.40. Corn 
starch showed little change. British 
gum sagged from $7.35 to $6.50 @ $6.70. 

Tapioca flour declined from 15 @ 
15%4 cents to 6 @ 9 cents. Potato starch 
eased from 11 @ 12% cents to 7 @ 8 
cents. Wheat starch depreciated from 
10% cents to 7% cents. Sago flour 
eased from 91%4 @ 10 cents to 6 @7 
cents, 

Blood albumen became nominal at the 
end of the year while egg albumen 
shows little change. 

Gum arabic which was quoted at 29 to 
30 cents in Jan., 1919, for amber sorts 
carried price levels of 16 to 16% cents 
in December. 


The Future 


The general sentiment in the chemical 
market as the new year came in was one 
of confidence. Adjustment from war 
conditions appears to have come much 
more rapidly in this industry than in 
others, and a normally healthy year is 
looked for. 


Americanism Fostered by Industry 
(Continued from page 197) 


home and to send food and clothing 
to his friends and relatives. So long 
as he feels he is doing something for 
his people abroad, he is happy, and will 
work harder. Up to the present time 
the only way he could do this was to 
send money through his banker which 
could buy nothing when it got there, 
or to trust his precious parcel to an ex- 
port company which had little assur- 
ance of delivery. 


The Inter-racial Council, cooperating 
with Mr. Hoover, is now able to say to 
the immigrant: 

Buy a Hoover food draft at the near- 
est bank, send it to a relative or friend 
abroad and for every dollar paid for it, 
your relative or friend can get the 
quantity of food designated at the 
nearest warehouse. 

Every industry that wants to get the 
good will of its workmen by helping 
them do the things nearest their hearts, 
will start a racial committee in its plant 
and will contribute to a fund and buy 
warehouse checks to help starving 
friends and relatives of its workmen. 
Is it a good investment? It has a raise 
in wages and the glad hand beaten all 
hollow, because it shows a_ genuine 
human interest in the men themselves. 
The Inter-racial Council will gladly 
send full details of the plan 


Selling Americanism 


The question is, Can the industries of 
America sell Americanism to the 
foreign born workmen so that they will 
prefer to work in America and send 
for their families and friends? To do 
it, it must become Bolshevist-proof by 
eliminating every cause of Bolshevism; 
it must treat its immigrant workmen 
squarely, without discrimination, and 
see that they get fair renumeration, an 
opportunity for advancement and the 
respect that is due any and every work- 
man. 

The next question is, Can the banks 
of America sell Americanism to the 
foreign born so they will buy homes in 
America, put their deposits in Amer- 
ican banks, buy American securities 
and want to live in America? If not, 
then the American job will not keep 
those workmen here after they have 
saved enough money. 

Can the American public school sell 
Americanism to the foreign born, so its 
advantages for his children and its op- 
portunities for success with its story of 
American institutions, history and 
achievement overbalance the influence 
of his home and build in his heart the 
aspirations and ideals of the new land? 

These will all fail unless the laws and 
officials of America can sell American- 
ism to the foreign born in terms of 
justice. It is the history of mankind 
that they will lay down the best jobs, 
and forsake their homes and sacrifice 
their comforts to live under a reign of 
justice. 

To sell Americanism in terms of jus- 
tice, opportunity and rewards, is a 
wholly practical matter. It is a sales- 
manship proposition. It is a part of the 
responsibility of business. 


Aims of Inter-Racial Council 


The Inter-Racial Council is the first 
trade organization on Americanism. It 
is frankly in the field to submit in- 
formation and measures to industries 
by which they can get and keep immi- 
grant workmen. It seeks to interest 
bankers in the saving of immigrants as 
a means of stabilizing production and 
of maintaining law and order, as well 
as increasing American prosperity. 

It believes in applying American 
business’ efficiency to the foreign 
language press. 

It believes the moving picture screen 
is one of the greatest means of Amer- 
icanization in this country and is en- 
gaged in putting on pictures, which ex- 
plain America and are pro-American 
throughout, in the moving picture 
houses in this country. 

The Council sees in the various racial 
societies, numbering some 42,000, a 
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great agency for America—not to be 
suppressed, but to be used for the good 
of America. They helped win the war. 
They helped restore order in the new 
republics. They can help build Amer- 
ica and are ready to do so with the co- 
operation of Americans. 

There is nothing inimical to Amer 
ican interests in the immigrant life of 
America. There is a grea; deal that 
can be misused by the wrong agencies; 
there is much that can be wasted by 
neglect; there is much that can be 
turned against American progress by 
injustices. 

There is a great potentiality for 
Americanism in the press, the societies, 
the business organizations and the so- 
cial life of our immigrants. It will re- 
spond to economic opportunity and re- 
wards and to genuine friendships that 
are the outgrowth of business relation- 
ship. 

American business holds in its grasp 
the one effective answer to Bolshe- 
vism—it is not Americanization. It i 
Americanism pitted against all of the 
forces of the old world—to win. 


LACE COMPANY ENLARGES 


The American Fabrics Company, 
manufacturers of laces, embroidery 
trimmings and tapes, at Bridgeport, 
Conn., are having additions of two 
stories each placed upon two separate 
buildings by the Aberthaw Construe- 
tion Company, Boston [he types of 
construction in the two buildings are 
totally different, one being reinforces 
concrete of massive design, while the 
other is mill construction, consisting 
of brick walls and heavy timber in 
terior 

(he concrete building, which is used 
for the manufacture of lace curtains, 
measures 80 feet 2 inches in width by 
about 200 feet in length. It has brick 
trim around the windows and cornices 
and is fitted with steel sash. The bay 
dimensions inside the building are 15 


feet 6 inches x 25 feet 6 inches, mush- 
room concrete columns being placed at 
each intersection. The floor slabs 
12 inches thick, while the roof 


are 
slab of 


the same thickness is covered by a 
cinder concrete fill supporting the 
three-ply roofing. 
Office and Shipping Building 
The other building, which is used 


partly for office and partly for inspec- 


tion and shipping purposes, measures 
66 feet by about 190 feet in length, 
besides the stair tower at one end. 


This building, which has story heights 
of 16 feet between finished floors, and 
which is planned for a fifth floor at 
some later date, has brick walls with 
arched windows. The column spacing 
inside is 20 feet 4 inches x 10 feet from 
center to center, the columns and floor 
beams being of southern pine. Th- 
beams in each case measure 12 x 16 
inches in section, while the columns in 
the third and fourth stories are 10 
inches square and 9 inches square, re- 
spectively. The roof consists of 2 x 
12 plank, laid upon the roof beams and 
covered successively by % inch matched 
pine and four-ply tar and slag roofing. 
It is expected to turn the buildings 
over to their owners shortly after the 
first of the year. 

It may be remembered that this plant, 
which before the war was owned and 
operated by German interests, was 
taken over by the alien property cus- 
todian and is now in American hanas, 
having ‘been purchased by interests 
connected with the Amerigan Chain 
Company of Bridgeport. 
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We are manufacturing a very 
extensive range of high quality 
dyestuffs for all purposes. 


Many of these dyes were known 
under a great many different 
names in the pre-war days. Before 
applying tor import licenses, let us 
have your inquiry,as we may now 
produce the color you desire. 
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Producing Better Men 
(Continued from page 195) 


courage these parts selected to grow and 
develop into something better. 


The Law of Analogy 


“The second natural law, the Law of 
\nalogy, means that there is a relation- 
hip between all things in existence. It 

necessary for a man to understand 
clationship—for example between the 
epartments of his business. Isn’t it 
rue that there must be balanced de- 
partments—the people of each depart- 
ment related one to another—or that 
therwise the department and conse- 
juently the business will not succeed? 

“How far may analogy be carried? 
It means that I am related to you and 
ou to me in a way we may not under- 
stand—that we are not antagonistic. 
You are related to the people in your 
irganization, I am also related to them 
although I haven’t seen them. 

“One day on the coast of Maine I 
saw many islands. I said to myself: 
Those are all separated from the main- 
land.” But then I thought ‘How fool- 
ish; these islands are not separated; I 
will not let this film of water fool me. 
| have stood many a time on a platform 
and thought that the people are all sep- 
irate from me. I am wrong. These 
are not islands; I: am not the mainland. 
We are all related. These people are 
my people, a part of me.’ 

“Learn to say ‘ These are my people,’ 
and to ask ‘Oh, God, give me wisdom 
that I may guide these so great a people 
of which I am a part.’ We are one. 
Capital and Labor should never have 
been used as two words. It’s all one— 
i's mankind. That’s what the Law of 
Analogy means. Understanding of this 
will give us power. 





The Law of Sequence 

“We can’t get power except by se- 
quence. We must first understand and 
then love. This means more than the 
love between man and wife—between 
parent and child. As an example— 
Lincoln loved men of both factions; he 
loved men. A hard-headed man hear- 
ing a talk on love among people of his 
rganization says ‘Tommyrot.’ All 
right. But he himself knows he’s got 
to have friendship in his plant. And 
that’s a right step towards love. ; 

‘Man commences with a desire to 
govern a family, then a community, then 
. state, then a nation, then a world, and 
finally worlds. He cannot do this ex- 
cept he follow the law of sequence. 
“Suppose you are three steps away 
rom a chair. You must take those 
iree steps in sequence to reach it. You 
can’t take the second step or the third 
step first. 

“We must have a constructive pur- 
pose—a desire to produce a constructive 
result—not to kill off our competitor 
icross the street. If we wish that, we'll 
take a step in the wrong direction—not 

wards the goal. If you figure not in 
ttrms of more money and more goods, 

t that you have the greatest asset in 

ir plant—human beings—and work to 

prove them—they’ll work to improve 

» goods. 


The Law of Rhythm 


‘When you hear good music, there’s 

ways rhythm. If there isn’t rhythm in 

ir organization or in you, you can’t 
enjoy your organization. It’s up to you 
a it is up to the leader of an orchestra 
to get rhythm into it. 

“ Take the rhythm of power. The sun 
is the greatest power, mechanically 
speaking. It does something we can’t 
<> ourselves. We find difficulty in turn- 


‘ 
i 
+} 
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ing our machinery over regularly that 
it may make progress. The sun takes 
all this great world and turns it over 
every twenty-four hours without discord 
and without friction. And yet in a plant 
we see a president damning a superin- 
tendent, a superintendent damning a 
foreman, a foreman damning a worker. 
And each thinks he’s showing power. 
Foolish! Power works with rhythm; 
failure grows from discord. 

“Go into an engine room and hear a 
clank-clank and a great noise, and you 
know it’s lost motion—lost power. Su 
also in a mill where a president, super- 
intendent or a foreman is making a 
great noise—it’s friction—loss of power. 


The Law of Cyclicity 


“The fifth law, the Law of Cyclicity, 
indicates that all things work in circles. 
The sun causes the world to go in 
circles. Similarly, what goes from us 
comes back to us. Let your intent be 
right, use wisdom and love in your 
search for power—let your desire be to 
construct and there will come back to 
you a desire for your construction. 

“Men like to say ‘I never had a 
chance.’ They point to everything but 
themselves as the reason for their fail- 
ure to obtain power. But did Abraham 
Lincoln say ‘I never can become even 
foreman of a job because my father 
was a working man and my mother 
wasn’t a social power’? 

“Let a man know that what he gives 
comes back to him,—he will pour out 
the best he has, and back will come to 
him the best that Nature can give. 


The Law of Opposites 


“There is an opposite for everything 
in the world. If we came into a dark 
room at night, we wouldn’t bring in a 
hoe and pick-axe and shovel, and try 
to fight the darkness and shovel it out. 
That would be insanity. And yet men 
try to fight darkness in the ignorance of 
the men of their plant. In the first case 
you'd supply the opposite—light; in the 
second case you should supply wisdom— 
love—cooperation. 

“When we were children, we placed 
a board on a saw-horse and played see- 
saw. We were demonstrating the Law 
of Opposites, If in a factory there’s a 
great opposition on one side, don’t get 
on that same side and try to lift the 





opposition. It’s a tremendous load. Get 
on the other side and supply the 


opposite—cooperation. 

“You'll find in business today a lack 
of desire to produce. Are you going to 
fight it? No, you're going to create 
a desire to produce. You can do it, 
you're a creator. 

“Throughout history, before going 
into battle, men have had described to 
them the booty they would get. It is 
portrayed to them ds three things—now 
being portrayed by the Bolshevists and 
the I. W. W. These are: free wealth, 
free women, and world dominion. They 
appeal to man’s basest nature. We can 
go out on any street corner with these 
three forms of bait and get a mob to- 
gether ready to tear down the United 
States. That’s what Bolshevism is. 

“What are the opposites to these 
three things? The opposite of the low- 
est animal desire in man is the spiritual 
desire ke has in hir- In opposition to 
free wealth, make him want nothing ex- 
cept what he can earn. That appeals 
to him; he doesn’t want charity. In op- 
position to free women, make him want 
to find his true mate. That’s a high 
ideal; he. won’t want free women then. 
In opposition to world dominion, there 
is the desire of man’s higher nature to 
get it only through worthiness—not by 


destruction or by taking it from some 
one else. 


The Law of Balance 


“ All things are balanced—have been 
since the beginning of time. Your life, 
my life, always is, always has been, and 
always will be balanced. What we 
thought was constructive built up life; 
what we thought was destructive de- 
stroyed life. If we are men, we can 
blame no god, no man, no devil for 
what we are. We like to think it’s hard 
luck when we fail, instead of weak- 
ness—lack of wisdom—lack of love. 
That’s “ passing the buck.” 

“With the knowledge of these seven 
natural laws you can create what you 
wish. Disobey them and you fail. You 
have free will. Choose success or 
failure.” 

Actual Experience 


After Mr. Leitch finished speaking he 
introduced Albert Bond of the Packard 
Piano Co. Mr. Bond stated that he 
started Industrial Democracy in his 
plant in the fall of 1913. 

“One thing it has done more than 
anything else,’ said Mr. Bond, “is to 
allay fear on the part of the manage- 
ment and the employes. And there’s 
nothing more destructive than fear. 

“As an example, a foreman came to me 
one day and said his men wanted a ten 
per cent. increase. I told him we'd call 
a foremen’s meeting. "We're a small 
plant, by the way, and have only a Sen- 
ate or meeting of foremen and a cabinet 
or meeting of executives. Instead of a 
House of Representatives, we have a 
mass meeting whenever necessary. The 
foremen could not tell any reason for 
the discontent, so we decided to call 
a general meeting. 

“Let me digress for a few minutes. 
Men are puzzled to know how to work 
out the dividend plan. I believe the 
mistake is that wages aren’t linked up 
with service. When Mr. Leitch first 
came to me, we went back over five 
years and took the average earnings of 
each month of each year, and based 
dividends on performance as compared 
with this average. The European war 
prevented dividends for some time. I 
advised my men to get other work 
where they could. Business picked up 
in the fall of 1917 but we had lost about 
100 men. I told the men that we were 
up against a need of greater production, 
and that they’d have to supply this them- 
selves or have men brought in from 
outside. They decided to try the former 
method. As an example of the success 
attained, one man cut his piece work 
rate from 42 to 12 cents and made 
more money at the reduced amount. 
This year I proposed a new plan. I 
established a certain quota to be reached 
each month in order to get a certain per 
cent. increase dividend, They reached it 
in April and May but fell down in 
June. That was the month in which the 
demand for a 10 per cent. increase arose 
in one of the departments, as I men- 
tioned at the beginning of my talk. 

“Well, I called a general meeting, 
and told them they couldn’t make their 
quota. One of the men suggested that 
I give them their 5 per cent. increase 
anyway, and let them owe it to me on 
the next month. I consented and went 
even further, promising them an extra 
five per cent. the following month if 
they’d make up what they had lost to- 
gether with that month’s quota, and also 
promising not to hold them to their 5 
per cent. loss if they failed to reach it. 
This was well received. 

“Then I came to the reason for call- 
ing the meeting. I said: ‘ Boys, we're 
going back to the first prineiple.on which 
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our very cornerstone is laid—Justice. 
“* Would it be fair to grant 10 per 
cent, increase to one department and not 
to all? And I can’t see my way clear to 
do the latter. The world needs in- 
creased production. Your job is to sup- 
ply it; our job is to find ways by which 
you may benefit from bringing about 
this increased production. A little mat- 


ter of 5 or 10 per cent. isn’t going to 
stand in the way.’ 
“After the meeting, a man came to 


me and told me he was responsible for 


the men asking for an increase, and 
added that he was pleased with my 
proposition. 

“After getting figures for July, I 


found I could grant a ten per cent. in- 
crease in wages all through. The next 
month they earned in dividends 7% per 
cent., then 12% per the next 
two months. Last month they earned 15 
per cent. in addition to wages. 


cent. for 


Labor Turnover 


“My labor turnover during the first 
eleven months of this year was 6 per 
cent. in and 3 per cent. out. In Jan- 
uary we were getting 2-3 of a piano 
per man per month; now we're getting 
1 2-3 pianos per man per month. When 
you work for quality, you get quantity 
inevitably. Any increase of wage that’s 
passed on to the public is no increase 
at all. You've got to absorb it in your 
plant by increased volume and a better 
product. 

“We cut the 10-hour day to nine hours 
with no increase in piece rate or wage. 
In the first month we got 5% per cent. 
dividend. Then we cut it down to an 
8-hour day and in the first month got 
the biggest dividend in our history. A 
certain department produced 7 units in 
a 10-hour day; 7 in a 9-hour day; and 
then 16 in an 8-hour day It's now 
producing 21 units per day in a 45- 
hour week. 

“Our company has protected the con- 
suming public; we have paid market 
wages to the workers plus a dividend; 
we have maintained and increased the 
quality of our product. To hold down 
the cost of living, you must hold down 
the cost of production. The I. W. W. 
will never preach that.” 

“ That company,” said Mr. Leitch when 
Mr. Bond had finished, “is absolutely 
square with the public, the stockhold- 
ers, and the workers. What we need is 
faith in men.” 

The last part of the conference was 
taken up with questions on the part of 
the mill executives on various details 
of the plan, such as the basis on which 
the dividends should be paid, the main- 
tenance of house organs, the use of an 
honor flag in the department attaining 
the best record for the month, methods 
of conducting meetings, and kindrec 
subjects. But John Leitch’s last words 
were: “Forget details and remember 
fundamental facts.” 

That’s Industrial Democracy as 
worked out by Mr. Leitch. But he has 
a vision of it which knows no bounds. 
He sees Industry throughout the country 


primarily turning out better men and 
incidentally turning out better, big- 
ger product. He is not an adherent 


of capital nor is he a labor agita- 
tor. He is trying to evolve a method 
which will work to the benefit of all— 
which will in fact wipe out the distinc- 
tion between so-called Capital and 
Labor. 

The representative of this publication 
who interviewed Mr. Leitch halds no 
brief for his business. But never in his 
journalistic career has he felt more con- 
vinced of the rightness of a plan and 
the siticerity of a man. 
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South Manchester 
(Continued from page 198) 
which permits the owner to live in one 
side and rent the other. The rented por- 

n usually lets from $15 to $22 per 
nth, although some rent for more. 
The cooperative plan of payment is in 
nsive use and is greatly assisted by 
rental of one side of the house. The 
oration itself owns many houses, 
ut 275 altogether, and rents them for 
es which range up to $50 per month, 
as low as $10. Many of the houses 
the town have furnace heat, bath 
ms, electric lights, and many of the 
kitchens have gas ranges. The housing 
equipment, therefore, would be consid- 
| of exceptionally high grade for any 
town. 
Farming District Surrounds Town 





egular city conditions are maintained 
1e community central district, known 
is the Ninth School District of Man- 
ter, but surrounding this is a farm 
rict with different sanitary regula- 
s. No objectionable live stock may 
kept in the village proper, but in the 
ning district livestock, poultry, etc., 


are kept, and the type of industrial 
worker who desires to combine such 
outside activities with factory work is 
encouraged to acquire homes in this 
section. Families whose members are 


not adapted to straight factory life find 
his combination of environment very 
congenial. There are some, also, who 
will not work in the factories during the 
summer months, but insist upon work 
in the fields during that period. This 
varied environment naturally appeals to 
a far larger number of families than 
would town life alone. 


Variety of Work 
Brothers’ plant imports the 
for first and 
works it clear through to the finished 
product in the one plant. This variety 
processes requires a great diversity of 


Cheney 


raw material processes, 
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skilled and unskilled labor. The cocoons 
and raw siik must be worked up into 
fine thread, the making of which re- 
quires sorting, washing, combing, spin 
ning, winding and dyeing. A _ widely 
varying line of are made, with 
which the public is familiar, and this 


zoods 


fact may be illustrated by the state- 
ment that there are employed here 
about a thousand weavers on fabrics 
running from narrow ribbons to broad 


heavy tapestries. There are both woven 
and printed fabrics, with plain 
and most intricate jacquard work. 


Cheney Brothers not only 


Weaving 


make SILK 


goods, but they build silk machinery 
They run a small railway and not only 
supply the town with electric lights, 
water and sewage systems, but build 
houses, make paper and wooden boxes, 
and care for large land holdings. Thei1 


list of employes contains such items as 


90 machinists, millwrights, plumbers, 
pipers and tinners and helpers; 30 elec 
tric linemen and electricians with their 
helpers; 20 engineers, firemen, boiler 
tenders; 27 painters and helpers; 50 
carpenters and helpers; 7 motor truck 


drivers; 21 teamsters; and an average 
of over 150 outside laborers, besides 
watchmen, railroad men, oilers and gen- 
eral mechanics. The company 
sents, in verity, a wonderfully diversi- 
fied industry, or group of industries co- 
ordinated 


The Melting Pot at Work 


Here, also, is a splendid illustration 
of the melting pot at work, fusing the 


repre- 


races into that nondescript product “ the 
American,” who should typify our in- 
stitutions and maintain them 
are workers from many lands at Man 
chester, as in many other similar towns. 
It is interesting note the 
records of Cheney Brothers that 75 
years ago, when their industry was still 
smail, all of the work 
Americans who 


There 


to from 


was done by 


native came from the 


surrounding homes and farms. 


AND BARNARD GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN 


Eventually came immigrants from 
many lands; first the Irish from the 
south of Ireland; next, newcomers from 
Sweden in numbers; then Germans and 
Danes, and, about this time, Irish from 
the north of Subsequently 
Italians came in large numl and 
along with them Poles and Lithuanians, 
with small additions of 
French, Scotch, English 
It is that 
tively late comers have been 
ized. It is found that 

men and women are much more easily 
Americanized, and made to understand 
and appreciate the institutions provided 

j 


-eland 
lreland. 


cTS, 
Greeks, Swiss, 
and Austrians. 
notable all but the mpara- 
\merican 


English-speaking 


for them here. Every effort is made to 
secure the services of native born pe 
ple, and retain their association with the 


industry. 
School and Recreation System 
Kut ample as have been the provisions 
for comfort and prosperity in 
and homes this community, 


more impressive, because 


factory 
of even 
of its unusual 
1 and recreation sys- 
Ninth 


It is impossible for a child 


= 1 1 
scope, is tile scho 
tem provided in the District of 


Man hester 


to grow up in ignorance in this town 
It is difficult in other places in this 
country, and of course in a very grea 


majority of cities compulsory education 


is adequately enforced But long 
search would be necessary to find a set 
of conditions in which the relation be 


1 
the 


and 
educational sys 


tween a dominating indusiry 


liberality of its diverse 
tem showed a broader comprehension of 
the principle of attracting rather than of 
driving people into the 1 
Chere 


built 


are five large school buildings, 


several years by Cheney 


This 


leased by the 


ago 


Brothers school equipment is 


the School 


for each 


company to 


District for a nominal rental 


building per year. 


the 


grades 


Operating expenses 


are met by town and state. Regu 


lar grammar are provided, and 


standardized under state regulations, 





SQUARE, SHOWING STATE TRADE SCHOOL IN RIGHT FOREGROUND, RECREATION CENTER ENTRANCE LEFT OF CENTER VIEW, RECREATION 
REAR OF RECREATION CENTER ENTRANCE 
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excepting that these standards are bet- 
ter maintained here than in many other 
places, this district being notable, even 


in the town of Manchester. 


The State Trade School 


Ms S¢ hool 


But the feature of tl 


deserving exceptional mention is the 


State Trade School Lhis institution, 
built by the company, is located in a 
group of recreation and other l 
buildings, around a pageant center, and 
forms an essential unit in » the 
educational and recreati eq ¢ 

of the place, with its specialized indus 
trial education, in such a way that fa 
miliarity with its atmosphere is gained 
from childhood. The techni irse 
in this school for young peopl us 
ecomes for many the natural one with 
which to round out their education 
\ more attractive and practical induce 
ment for the education of the high 
grade operatives and _ the techni 
clans couid not be devised The equip 


ment of the school, while varied and 


complete for a technical education, gives 
special attention to the technique of silk 
manufacture, and is furnished with a 


sple ndid outfit of machinery demonstrat- 


ing all the processes But graduates 
are much more broadly qualified, for, 
n addition to the fundamentals of the 


textile industry, to which special atten- 
tion is given, the training of students 
is complete and very thorough in such 


things as mechanics, physics, drafting 


kinds of 


carpentry, 


and various manual training, 


such as cabinet making, ar- 
chitectural 


the 


and mechanical work, with 


idea of home the 
the 
all 


includes electr 
and 


driving prime 
of 
do. 


ical 


virtue, as workmen, of habits 


accuracy and they 
Che 


work, 


cal 


precision in 


course also 


making technical cierl 


‘ ] 
tool 


training 


The Curriculum 


Of exceptional interest also is the 
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Hercules Mononitrobenzene 


HERCULES 
CHEMICALS 


The eyes of the world are upon the American dye manufac- 
turer. Upon the quality of his products depends the develop- 
ment of an important national industry. 


As a dye manufacturer it is vital to the success of your busi- 
ness that you use intermediates of proven uniformity and 
purity. 


The quality of Hercules Mononitrobenzene is tested in our 
own laboratories before it goes to our customers. We prove 
by physical and chemical analyses that this intermediate is 
absolutely free from acid or foreign matter and that its boiling 
point and specific gravity are correct according to specifica- 
tions. 


We shall be glad to tell you more about Hercules Mononitro- 
benzene. Our Technical Department will answer your ques- 


tions promptly and fully. The attached coupon is for your 
convenience. 


iZERCULES POWDER CO. 
CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


Wilmington, Delaware 120 Broadway, New York City 
McCormick Building, Chicago Chronicle Building, San Francisco 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Gentlemen :— 
Kindly give me information regarding your intermediates. 


Chemical Sales Division 


Name 
IN, a a8 or ee ere eee tin ace i eRe ne i el Se Oe ee ws cla dai Cake 


I am also interested in the following chemicals that you list 


February 7, 192) 
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curriculum. Classes and their courses 
are 50 arranged that boys or girls may 


enter at any time of the year while the 
school is in session, and their work is 
credited to them on a basis of hours 


of training. The complete technical 
course requires a training period of 


480) hours, while out of this total the 

special textile and clerical course re- 
qu 2,400 hours training. 

Cooperative Courses 

lhe South Manchester State Trade 

Education Shop is one of several such 

institutions maintained by the State of 

iecticut for the co-operation of the 


ct school and factory systems. 
le instruction is free to boys and 
residing in the state who are 14 
years Of age or over and can read and 
write and understand the fundamentals 
of arithmetic. This school operates 


i 


52 weeks in the year, 51%4 days a week, 





excepting national holidays. Each stu- 
dent is allowed two weeks’ vacation 
upc request. Evening classes are 
maintained as a part of the course from 
Oct. 1 to May 1. No student under 16 


years of age is admitted to the evening 
courses, - 

These co-operative courses are so ar- 
ranged with local high schools that a 
student may spend part of the time at 
the trade school and part of the time 
at the high school. By fulfilling a cer- 
tain amount of vacational work during 
the summer in factory operation train- 


ing, the combined high school and 
trades technical course may be com- 
pleted contemporaneously. This en- 


titles successful pupils to two diplomas, 
from the high school and one from 
the trade school. Such an opportunity 
is a tremendous advantage to students, 
and while not unique in Manchester, is 
worthy of special notice because of the 
iusual co-ordination of privately- 
owned and state-owned institutions. 


one 


Recreation Work 


Recreation is made a subject worthy 
of its important place at the silk plant 
community. It is recognized that play 
is an essential part of life for both 
young and old, and provision is made 
for by Cheney Brothers in a most 
comprehensive manner. Reference to 
the illustration showing the recreational 
center makes clear the fact that ample 
ground has been provided in the pageant 
surrounded by the state trade 
school, the recreation building, and one 
‘f the graded schools. In this pageant 
entcr is located an elevated area, finely 
lawned and tended, and arranged as a 


renter 








stage for entertainments by profes- 
sional or amateur talent, as well as for 
speech making, graduation exercises, 
ilisthenic displays, or dramatic per- 
formances. It is well lighted for even- 


ng use, and suitable for any special 


OPERATLVYE RECORD CHART-rimsow MILL 
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decorative work required. Attractive 
shrubbery is placed in such a manner as 
to obliterate any harsh lines in the ar- 
rangement, which is remarkably at- 
tractive from the standpoint of novel 
and artistic considerations. On the sur- 
rounding lawns the audience may be 
seated in camp chairs, with a clear view 
of the activities. 
Morale of the Students 


It is to be expected that children of 
such a community might display un- 
usual appreciation of the many attrac- 
tive features of such a place, and an in- 
cident witnessed by the writer might be 
mentioned as a good illustration of this 
fact. A group of school boys, about a 
half dozen in number, were hastening 
irom one building to another, apparent- 
ly somewhat late for school. They were 
observed to leap the low rails running 
along the pathways of the pageant cen- 
ter, each boy carrying a stick with a 
spike in the end, which he appeared to 
he using as a cane while crossing the 
lawn. Watching the boys as they reached 
the other side, they were seen to lift 
their canes in the air, strip off an ac- 
cumulated bunch of small pieces of 
paper and deposit them in a waste re- 
ceptacle. Then, leaving their sticks in a 
group in a corner, they scampered with- 
out loss of a moment into the school, 
having apparently enjoyed their work. 


The Recreation Building 


illustration of the 
shows its size and 
character. It is fitted with an up-to- 
date gymnasium, assembly hall, swim- 
ming pool and banquet-making facili 
ties. It has also a set of recreation 
rooms both for lay and professional 
pecple, who can either congregate or 
segregate from time to time as desired 
A regular paid membership of over 
2,000 is maintained. While the rex 
tion center is run as a separate institu- 
tion, self-supporting, it of general 
community benefit. Cooperation is nat- 
urally maintained with school activities 
and the organized social life of the 
place. Some details of the schocl play- 
grounds, one of which is illustrated, 
can be seen by reference to the il!lusira 
tions. A trained instructor is employed 
by the association and is in constant at- 
tendance at the recreation building 
throughout the day and evening. Classes 
are organized for gymnasium work, and 
boys and girls are taught modern sys- 
tems of exercising as well as swimming 
and rescue work. In conjunction with 
this an outside swimming pool is main- 
tained in a nearby locality with a life 
guard in constant attendance. 

The activities of the recreation asso- 
ciation are innumerable, and include lec- 
tures, banquets and such forms of social 
amusements as may be carried on by a 


Reference to the 
recreation building 


is 


live community. When weather is pro- 
pitious these are staged outside, but in- 
door facilities are ample. 


Benefit Association 


A benefit association was inaugurated 
at the Cheney Brothers’ plant in 19106. 
Its provisions are such that faithful ser- 
vice the works of the company is 
made well worth while. The objects of 
this association are to provide its mem- 
bers with a certain income when sick or 
disabled by accident; to provide certain 
other benefits to families of members, 
aS well as to pension employes, both 
men and women, who have fulfilled re- 
quired conditions as to length and con- 
tinuity of service. Pensioning begins 
for a term of service starting at twenty 
years and running up to fifty-five years, 
and provides a range of monthly pay- 
ments extending from $10.80 up to $65; 
though the latter figure is, of course, 
rarely achieved, since it the 
longest term of service. 


+ 
at 


involves 


Scientific Management 


It might truthfully be said that the 
Cheney Brothers’ plant has had scien- 
tific management for seventy-five years 
But within the last few years this has 
been made especially notable the 
presence of trained scientific system 
izers in the plant. The Gantt system is 
largely operative and is being pushed to 
completion. Its results seem to justify 
the management in an optimistic antici 
pation of a permanent improvement in 
some of their administrative procedures 
as well as in the production of the plant 

Records enabling detailed study of 
help turnover and its relation to prob 
lems of the day have 
in elaborate detail 
data on this subject. 
ant item is, therefore, made to 
itself in record form, to demonstrat« 
the results of the scientific handling of 
the social problems which have 
treated in such an enlightened manner 
here for years. 


by 


been worked out 
and furnish valued 

This very import- 
present 


} “ 
veel 


Production Charts 


As studies of various departments 
and their actual and relative production 
have been made, a vast amount of vital 
information as to idle equipment inci 
dental to ordinary handling of this in 
dustry have been brought to light. Cor- 
rection of such losses has then been 
rendered possible through study of these 
records. A few charts are shown here- 
with, illustrating how this study has re- 
sulted in increased output from several 
departments. Such a scientific procedure 
is exactly what high grade oversight of 
any plant would justify. 

There are over 1,800 operatives on 
the bonus system out of nearly 5,000 
employes; the rest are on a day and 
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piece work basis. Time study and oper- 
ational study are proceeding and in time 
probably the whole operation of the 
plant will be on the bonus basis. 

By reference to the keys to informa- 
tion tabulated it will be noted on the 
sample chart, which shows the progress 
of a department of the ribbon mill, that 
the efficiency of this department, as in- 
dicated by the heavy dark lines in the 
record for February, is relatively 
The record for the same department in 
October shows that the efficiency of 
many operatives had more than doubled 
and had exceeded the stint laid out by 
the engineers as the standard day’s work 
for the operative. This latter feature is 
what entitles them to the bonus and is a 
pleasing one for the operatives, practi 
cally all of whom succeed in making a 
substantial record beyond standard re- 
quirements in a brief time after the stint 
is laid out. 

Study of these charts from month to 
month is the means by which a manage 
ment obtains its information of the di 
rection of progress, and is a most satis 
factory method of handing condensed 
information to an executive. 


low 


Standard Symbols to Be Used on Machine 
Record Charts and Operative Record 
Charts 





Symbol. Stands For 
Amount of work an 
operative did in a 
day for which we 
have an estimate or 
task. 

DS SE Oe aes aE ee Sai eee en 
for which we have 
no estimate or task 

Red shows portion 
deducted rom 
bonus for poor 
quality 

mee Cm ulative work 
done; solid line, 
estimated, broken 
line, not estimated 

Red line designates 
lost bonus 

Tm _ Poor quality of work 


Illustration 





Record 


Daily 

The portion of the daily space 
which no line is drawn shows how much 
the operative has fallen behind what he 


through 


was expected to do. The daily space 
represents the amount of work an oper 
ative should have done in a day. 


DEPARTMENT TOTAL 9.4% 
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FAST VAT DYES 


MADE BY 


THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE, 
SWITZERLAND 


Sold in America during the whole period of the war 


by 


A. Klipstein & Company, New York 


and obtainable now in rapidly increasing quantities 


THESE DYES ARE FASTER THAN INDIGO 


Sold under the registered trade marks of 


“CIBA” AND “CIBANON” DYES 


and include every necessary shade of color—for example—“CIBA” 
Blue, Violet, Red, Scarlet, and Bordeaux, “CIBANON” 
Green, Yellow, Orange 


The Textile Trade of America need not suffer for the lack of 


FAST VAT DYES 


Quotations and Samples on application 


644-52 GREENWICH STREET 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPAN NEW YORK CITY 
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The Reasons for His Falling Behind Are 
Indicated by the Following Symbols 


A—.\bsent. 

p.—lransferred. 

C—Careless, indifferent or dissatisfied. 

D—Defective work by operative. 

E—Machine’ stopped while being 
worked on by another operative. 


G—Green operative or helper. 

H-— Lack of help or assistants. 

]—Lack of instructions. 

M—Lack of material or material 
trouble. 


0Q—Lack of orders or no work. 

Poor working conditions on account 

of lack of power, heat, light, etc. 

R.—Repairs to machinery or machinery 

trouble. 

\vertime. 

T—Lack of tools or equipment or tool 
trouble. 

’—Holiday, vacation or mill closed. 

X—Operator indisposed. 

yY—Smaller job than estimate is based 
on. 


S- 


of Health 


of operating any 
decided upon, the 
always conserved; 


Conservation 


Whatever method 
department is finally 
operative’s health is 


and no high production scheme is per- 
mitted to interfere with this important 


fundamental for a moment. Sometimes, 
however, operatives themselves need to 
e restrained when their earnings be- 
come too alluring to them, and when 
reference to production charts shows 

he layout of work has been reached 
nd passed by them. 


Cafeteria 


\n account of this big plant would 


incomplete without a passing refer- 
‘ce, at least, to the refectory provided 

the company. The prices at which 
food is supplied entail a small loss to 
he company, but one cannot but wonder 
them in spite of that assertion. They 
are far below those to found in 
most places. 


be 


Lessons to Be Learned Here 


At a time in the history of the United 
States when thoughtful men are won- 
ering whether the ills of private own- 
tship ean be cured, and when the bur- 
len of education, both industrial and 
‘vic, seems not only crushing, but 
ilmost hopeless, to some people here 
an inspiration. An example of in- 
tegrity of stewardship is here carried 
ut in full faith and measure to the 
public weal, justifying the private ad- 
ministration of large wealth and re- 
sponsibilities and demonstrating the 
civic righteousness of a house possessed 
of both natural and acquired ability; 
not impelled by the idealistic aspirations 
of one restless generation to such un- 
dertakings, but quietly demonstrating 
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these attributes through several gen- 
erations. 

The fundamental fact should be em- 
phasized that, while the community ef- 
forts of this locality are coordinated in 
practical fashion into a cogent invita- 
tion to remain with it, every young man 
and woman in the place is surrounded 
with opportunity to develop the best that 
is in them, and to make the best subse- 
quent use of their attributes anywhere 
on earth, in their pursuit of wealth and 
happiness. If America can offer enough 
of such things under private ownership, 
we shall not need to worry about the 
solution of our social and industrial 
problems. The need is not for a new 
Americanism, but for the development 
and spread of such sterling civic in- 
tegrity as is to be found at South Man- 
chester. 


Existing Forms of Industrial 
Organization 


(Continued from page 193) 


Against the benefits thus reported 
from the introduction of Works Coun- 
cils must be placed certain other con- 
siderations. Obviously the Works 
Council adds to the cumbersomeness of 
shop management. In place of the 
prompt, direct decision of the foreman, 


or other plant executive, committee 
hearings, protracted negotiation, and 
long discussion may be required to 


bring questions to a final conclusion. By 
reason of its very nature the Works 
Council does not permit of the same 
expeditious settlement of matters that 
is possible where the authority of the 
plant executives is arbitrary and _ final. 
This apparent drawback of the Works 
Council may prove an advantage if it 
serves to prevent the abuses frequently 


accompanying the exercise of arbitrary 
power. Furthermore, by providing a 
regular channel for the advance de- 


termination of employment questions 
the Works Council may be instrumental 
in bringing about a settlement of dis- 
puted matters before they develop into 
strike demands. 

The introduction of the Works Coun- 
cil also generally results, at least for a 
time, in an increase in the number of 
matters which come up for considera- 
tion. Members of the councils, feeling 
that their position requires them to be 
active, encourage employes to bring up 
matters for adjustment, and the em- 
ployes themselves, stimulated by the 
ease with which complaints can be regis- 
tered, are likely to ask for considera- 
tion of trivial claims. Experience 
seems to indicate, however, that this 
disposition tends to decrease as the 
Works Councils become more firmly 
established. 


Rispos MILL 
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Experience has demonstrated that the 
self-same form of Works Council may 
succeed in one establishment and in 
another fail of its purpose. The ex- 
planation often is to be found in differ- 
ences in the character of the manage- 
ment, of the shop environment or of 
the workers of the two establishments. 


Mutual Confidence Necessary to Success 


A feeling of mutual confidence be- 
tween employer and employes in an es- 
tablishment has been found essential to 
the successful introduction of plans of 
employe representation. So long as 
suspicion exists, it will tend to prevent 
the satisfactory operation of a Works 
Council. 

The personality of the manager of 
the plant or of the executive most 
directly concerned in the operation of 
the plant may make all the difference 
between success and failure. He must 
be in thorough accord with the idea of 
the Works Council; he must possess the 
confidence of his employes and must be 
sympathetic and tactful in dealing with 
them. Where the executive is lacking 
in these qualities, the formation of a 
Works Council may have the effect of 
actually accentuating friction and labor 
difficulties. 

On the other hand, a Works Council 
may be inadvisable in an establishment 
in which the employer through personal 
contact and a policy of fair dealing suc- 
cessfully maintains amicable relations 
with his employes. The employes 
themselves, being able satisfactorily to 
adjust claims and secure redress of 
grievances through personal negotiation 
with the employer, may see no advan 
tage in a Works Council. This is espe 
cially likely to be the case in the small 
establishment of which the owner is 
the active head and particularly if it 
be located in a small community It 
be noted, however, that some 
Works Councils are in active existence 
in establishments which have relatively 
few employes and in plants located in 
small communities. 


is to 


Where the Plan May Prove Inadvisable 


Again, the introduction of a compre- 
hensive plan of employe representation 
may be inadvisable in an establishment 
where the workers are relatively unin- 
telligent and unaccustomed to organiza- 
tion. To place suddenly in the hands 
of workers unused to organized action 
a more or less elaborate piece of gov- 
ernmental machinery may have either 
of two consequences: (1) The em- 
ployes, failing to comprehend its mean- 
ing and workings, may take little active 
interest in it, in which case it will lapse; 
or (2) the employes, suddenly feeling 
their power, and being untrained to its 
intelligent exercise, may abuse it. Either 
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of these results is particularly probable 
in an establishment where a large pro 
portion of the workers are unskilled o1 
are non-English speaking. 

Where conditions such as these 
tain, a program of intelligently directed 
industrial betterment work, designed to 
raise the intelligence of the employes, 
to better their standards of living, to 
give them a knowledge of English, to 
acquaint them with American institu 
tions and to train them in methods of 
organization may be preferable, for the 
time being at least, to the introduction 
of a Works Council. 

An attempt to replace active union 
shop committees by a Works Council is 
almost certain to have unfavorable con 
sequences unless the workers acquiesce 
in the change. In an establishment 
which is highly unionized the union 
shop committees represent a large share 
of the employes. In a closed union 
shop they obviously represent all 
the employes. In those cases where, un 
der a written agreement between the 
employer and the union, the union com 


ob 


ot 


mittees are recognized as the regular 
means of negotiation, they virtually 
function as Works Councils. So long 


as the employes prefer to act through 
such committees, a Works Council 
up to supersede them might not only 
fail to receive their support, but would 
prabably encounter their antagonism. 


set 


Plan Must Be Skillfully Introduced 


The success of 


depends in large 


a Works Council also 
measure upon the man 
ner in which it is introduced. Such a 


body set up abruptly without any previ 
ous preparation of the ground, or with 
out any participation by the employ 
in its development, often encounter 
1 1 

obstacies 


There is always danger that a Works 
Council initiated by the employer may 
be regarded with suspicion. It has been 
found that such suspicion may be over- 
come to a great degree by giving to the 
employes as large a share as practicable 
in the development of the project. The 
results generally have teen ob- 
tained where representatives of the em 
ployes have called into consulta 
tion by the management in the formula 
tion of the plan, or where the employes 
have been permitted at least vote 
upon the question of its introduction. 


best 


been 


to 


The spirit in which the employer pro- 
poses a Works Council has much to do 
with the manner in which it is received. 
Where it is set up by the employer con- 
descendingly as a sort of gratuity it is 
likely not to meet with a favorable re- 
ception by the workers. On the other 
hand, where the Works Council is put 
before the workers as an arrangement 
designed for the mutual benefit of em- 
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And now we make four 
good, safe textile soaps! 


HE recent addition of Red Oil Soap to our line of Textile 

Soaps makes it satisfy the requirements of every textile 

mill. And not only can you secure a Procter (@, Gamble 
soap for every textile need, but there is the added advantage 
of knowing this soap is the purest and best that can be pro- 
duced. The high standard of quality of Procter (2 Gamble 
Soaps never varies. It always is the same. This means 
continuous satisfactory service. 


Concord 
Bar Soap 


Red Oil 


Soap 


Amber Soap 
Flakes 


Three of these soaps you probably 
know from your own experience to 
be satisfactory under all conditions. 
The new Red Oil Soap is of the same 
high quality and is a fitting companion 
to other Procter (@, Gamble products. 
Like the others, its quality is guaran- 
teed—it is a strictly Red Oil Soap, 


packed solid in barrels, also in cases 
of fifty 4 pound bars. 


Write or wire our nearest district 
office, so that our special representa- 
tive may call. 


We will be glad to send you a gener- 
ous sample of these soaps so you can 
make careful laboratory tests. 


The Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ploy and- employes: it- is. more likely 
to meet with favor. 

The importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the form, functions and nature 
of tie Works Council on the part of 


both the plant executives and the em- 
ploy:s before it is set in operation has 
been demonstrated.. Since the Works 
Courcil is a more or less complicated 
piec: of machinery it requires consider- 


able explanation if it is to be fully un- 
dersiood and utilized. Moreover, the 
adop'ion of such a plan generally re- 
quires a modification of ideas and prac- 
that have long prevailed in the 
estal lishment. It calls for a consider- 
able readjustment in attitude, especially 
on the part of the forethen and other 
minor plant executives. 

The preliminary education and read- 
justment is sometimes accomplished by 
means of conferences and meetings with 
forenen and with employes at which 
the features of the plan are explained 
and discussed. It may be facilitated 
also by the presentation of the plan it- 
self in simple language and in attractive 
form 


tices 


Are at Least Worthy of “ Unprejudiced 
Consideration ” 


In evaluating the experience assem- 
bled in this report, certain conditions 
must be taken into account. The first 
of these is the comparatively _ brief 
period during which Works Councils 
have been in operation. 

Experience with Works Councils 
must further be judged in the light of 
their origin and of the unusual indus- 
trial conditions which prevailed during 
the war period when most of them were 
created, 

Other collateral influences surround- 
ing their formation should also be con- 
sidered. Some of the plans were en- 
tered upon hastily without a proper un- 
derstanding of their significance. Others 
were instituted in a manner which at 
the very outset prejudiced their chance 
of success. Still others were organized 
with a careless disregard of details. 
Again, the formation of some of the 
Councils was accompanied by a simul- 
taneous change in management, the 
adoption of a bonus system, or some 
other radical change in operating con- 
ditions which may in large measure be 
responsible for their seeming success or 
failure 

In view of the conflict of experience, 
it is as yet too early to measure def- 
initely the permanent value of the 
Works Councils movement. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the employers 
having Works Councils from whom an 
expression of opinion was secured de- 
clared themselves in favor of this form 
of industrial organization or that their 
experience had been favorable. Although 
lurther experience may lead to a re- 
vision of judgment in some cases, the 


results thus far obtained with Work: 
Cour indicate that they are worthy 
1 unprejudiced consideration on th 


part \merican industry. 


Employment Problems in Textile 





Industry 

ntinued from page -200) 
swallowed whole else a large portion 
ort | have to be painfully disgorged 
It is not to be applied haphazard else 
much of it will not fit, but each activity 
mu undertaken only after a care- 
tu sis of the situation and with 
the considered conviction that it 
Wi 


I succeed, 
All S necessitates a well-equipped 
1 properly manned Personnel De- 
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partment, directed by someone with 
tact, experience, initiative and imagina- 
tion. Such a department will in time 
become a clearing house for the needs 
of the workers. They will turn to it 
for advice and information. Questions 
of investment of money, legal tangles, 
income taxes, insurance puzzles, per- 
sonal difficulties, even family trouble 
will all be brought to the man who is 
ever ready to listen sympathetically, 
put himself in the place of his visitor 
and give him the best and wisest coun- 
sel that he can. Points of friction with 
overseers or fellow workers will be 
taken to him for his consideration, and 
in a large measure the office and the 
man will be an outlet for the dissatis- 


faction which would otherwise seethe 
unknown and unrelieved below. the 
surface. 

Someone in the Personnel Depart- 


ment should be a justice of the peace 
or notary public, so that papers may b> 
sworn to without cost to the employees. 
The value of such a department is not 
easily measured because it is dealing, 
not with material products, but with 
psychic factors. Yet the reduction in 
lahor turnover, the lessened soldiering 
on the job and the increased plant 
spirit which will result will prove that 
it is well worth while. 


Promotions in the Textile Industry 


One of the best reducers of labor 
turnover is to have such a gradation in 
the jobs that men with increasing abil- 
ity may step on and up. This is difficult 
in the textile industry, because so many 
of the jobs are essentially unskilled and 
because there are no easy steps from 
this unskilled service to the positions 
which require sound technical training 
Promotion in the textile plants is also 
complicated by the fact that so many 
of the workers are foreigners, uned- 
ucated, from the lowest classes and 
really incapable of advancement. Too 
many of our textile workers are young 
men and women who have absolutely 
failed to make good in school, and have 
simply struggled along there until they 
have reached the age when they could 
go to work. These must always form 
the great broad base of the pyramid of 
labor and the wisest attitude is simply 
to try and make them contented in the 
work they are doing. 

But every possible effort should be 
made so that men and women of prom- 
ise do not get into blind-alley jobs. If 
ambitious they will not be contented 
and, becoming restless, will finally leav> 
the mill. Therefore a record should be 
kept of the educational qualifications 
of all emploves, and especially of those 
who are trying to educate themselves 
by reading, by studying through corre- 
spondence schools, or by attendance at 
evening schools or university extension 
courses. When these facilities are not 
offered by the city or town in which 
the plant is located, an educational work 
may very well be carried on by the Per- 
sonnel Department so that opportunity 
will be given to all who wish to in- 
crease their knowledge and power. In 
states where there are university exten- 
sion courses classes in textile designing 
in chemistry and in other subjects of 
especial interest to textile workers may 
be formed. Unless this educational 
work is done and opportunities given 
to the workers for advancement it 
be found that the most desirable el 
ment of the working force, those speak- 
ing English and having ambition, will 
gradually drop away, and the standard 
of the personnel will be constantly 
lowered. 


will 


Where promotions to. better jobs are 
not possible promotions to larger pay 
will often be the solution. Piece work 
may replace wages with increased pro- 
duction and better compensation. In- 
deed a constant effort must be made to 
so distribute wages that quality and 
quantity of work will have their right- 
ful recompense. Indiscriminate raises 
for everybody are to be discouraged 
The fact that the trade unions have em- 
phasized only the time element in wage 
payments ds one great indictment 
against them. The value of piece work, 
especially if a qualitative bonus is con- 
nected with it, is that it pays each 
worker according to his ability. More 
over, if possible, the different jobs 
should be arranged in an ascending 
scale so that the workers always have 
higher jobs before them, summoning 
them to their best endeavor. 


Must Encourage the Ambitious 


When promotion by pay is not possi 
ble, promotion by praise may often be 
effectively used. Human nature instine- 
tively craves approval by fellow beings 
This is the reason why quarter-century 
clubs, with appropriate buttons for those 
who have been in the service of thi 
company for twenty-five years, are more 
than sentimental nonsense. The plant 
paper and the bulletin boards can he 
used to give praise where praise is de- 
served. 

I even venture to suggest that it would 
he worth while for the higher execu- 
tives to spend a little time each day in 
meeting some of the faithful employes 
no matter how humble their job or how 
dirty their person. Can not one imagine 
what it would mean for some obscur« 
worker, from the indigo dye room, per 
chance, to be called from his work to 
see the treasurer, or manager, or even 
the head of the Personnel Department 
He would come with fear, probably, 
wondering just how he had failed to do 
his work aright, expecting either a call 
down or possibly a discharge. (The 
very fact that he would probably have 
such a feeling is in itself an indictment 
of the whole labor policy of our plants.) 
But this man, entering the office with 
trembling, to be greeted with a friendly 
handshake and a few plain, sincer: 
words of commendation, would go back 
to his work with a strange new feeling 
in his heart. It might take him days to 
analyze it, but the final reaction would 
certainly be an asset for the company 


Fellow Workers with Common Interests 


The employes of any mill are individ 
ual units, not standardized machines 
Although hundreds of them may hav: 
exactly the same work to do, yet cach 
one is a thinking, feeling and willing 
being. Each has his own mental atti 
tude and emotional makeup, determined 
by heredity, nationality, religion and 
training. He is not a machine and can 
not be treated as a machine. His reac 
tions to his surroundings and to his 
treatment influence the quality and th 
quantity of his work. While mental and 
motional friction cannot be measured 
1S accurately as mechanical friction, yet 
it exists and the business of the modert 
Personnel Department is to discover th 
points of friction, analyze them, and ap 


ply the right kind of lubricants 
Becoming obsolete is the old idea that 

the relation of capital and labor is on 

of contract solely, in which a man sell 


at a certain wage and wher 
feel tha: 
the bargain is not a profitable one, h 


his services 


f either employer or employe 


can void it without thought of its effe 
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on the other.. The new relation is that 
of fellow workers with common inter- 
ests, and this gives new rights and 
duties to both. Because the manage- 
ment is intelligent and powerful it must 
take the initiative and prove by its acts 
to the workers that a new ideal has 
entéred into industry. This does not 
necessarily mean that some novel scheme 
of industrial democracy shall be estab- 
lished simply because it is offered as the 
latest panacea for labor unrest, or even 
that an elaborate system of shop com- 
mittees shall be put in operation, but it 
certainly does presuppose that the man- 
agement has determined to deal fairly 
and justly with the workers, consulting 
them where it seems wise, seeing things 
from their point of view, and ever re- 
membering that they are human beings 
It is surprising how ignorant many man- 
agers and agents are of the mental and 
emotional reactions of the workers 
Chey have never taken the time to study 
the employe’s standard of a square deal 
Unconsciously they do many things 
which irritate the workers or forbid 
things which the workers conceive to h¢ 
only right and just. 


Consideration for the Worker 


One of our largest manufacturers, in 
whose plant there has 
strike, asked recently for the secret of 
his success in dealing with labor, re 
plied: “ We have no trouble because we 
give the men what they want.” This is 
not so quixotic and impractical as it 
sounds. Workers who are treated hu- 
manely, considered as human 
not pushed here and there as though 
they were merely trucks and creels, will 
not ask unreasonable things; and if they 
ask them, when shown that they are not 
wise, will not continue to demand them. 
This human attitude will suggest from 
time to time many little changes which 
will be worth far more than they cost. 
The dinner pail, with its cold contents, 
for example, is disappearing from fac- 
tory life. At the noon hour the groups 
of hurrying children at the gate carrying 
baskets or pails will soon be a relic of 
the past. If the dinner is brought in it 
will be properly warmed for the worker 
and an attractive place provided where 
he may eat it. To sit in some dirty 
corner of an oily smelling room and 
with dirty hands eat a cold lunch may 
be endurable, but it is not the proper 
care for the person of an employe. Bet- 
ter than any dinner pail at all is a well- 
furnished cafeteria, where warm, nour- 
ishing properly cooked 
eaten in happy comradeship 
imply an illustration, n¢ 


never been a 


beings, 


can be 
This is 
out of many 
that might be given, of the way in which 


foods 


consideration for the worker as a human 
being will function. 


Personal Contact an Industrial Necessity 


The Personnel Department should he 
studying continually the thoughts, feel- 
ings and habits of the workers, tabulat 
ing them in some cryptic way, but having 
hem at hand when some individual or 
group are to be dealt with. If contact 
with the employes in their homes can be 
made it will be ly valuable, not 
mly in increased knowledge of their en 


especial 


ironment, but also in a more friendly 
ind intimate relationship. 

\ll these comments on employment 
problems in the textile industry indicate 
that if these problems are to be lved 
ven partially a sane and constructive 


1 


labor policy ade- 


must be planned, an 
quate personnel force must be employed 
and the head of the department must be 


a trusted officer in the management 
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Buy Your Soap on Basis of Analysis 
to Assure Highest Value 


FLINT SHREDDED TEXTILE SOAP 


EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


1. For scouring wool 3. For finishing 
2. For fulling 4. For dyeing yarn in skein 


COMPOSED OF: 


eats 889% or more—REAL SOAP 


Moisture 12% or less 
Why This “Flake Form” Soap is of Advantage to User 


1. Goes further per pound—affords true economy. 

2. It is pure, undisguised soap. 

3. Soap in flakes dissolves quicker—saves time. 

4. Rinses as easily as any soap now offered to the Textile Industry. 

5. Flint Shredded Textile Soap is dried out in flakes with the Proctor Dryer. 

6. Only 12%, or less, moisture (“Solid pack”) soaps—not put into flakes—are 
not artificially dried, hence must contain 30°, to 50% moisture. 

7. Soap could contain less than 12% moisture, but every percent less means greater 
proportionate cost to you. 


UNUSUAL DELIVERY SERVICE 


One of Armour’s 400 branches is near you and complete stock is at hand at all times. This makes 
possible the carrying of minimum stocks. It permits frequent, small orders and eliminates unnecessary 
investment in space-consuming excess stocks. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE AND PRICE 


ARMOUR 4%» COMPANY 


Textile Soap Department 


CHICAGO 
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Goodyear Three-Shift System 
(Continued from page 201) 





would be no other successful way for 
him to handle himself. It results also 
in rectifying faults before they become 
serious, and men are rarely reprimanded 
at Goodyear for this reason, and then 
only in the manner which any gentle- 
man knows to be effective. 


Studying Costs of Production 


It becomes an easy matter for the 
overseers to study costs at this plant, 
where 95 per cent. of the operatives are 
on a piece work basis, with cost per 
pound in most of its elements a constant 
factor from day to day. But there re- 
mains the other 5 per cent. of opera- 
tives, like truckers, sweepers and irreg- 
ular operatives, common to cotton mills, 
who are on a day basis. It is found 
that these constitute the only items 
which cause any need for progressive 
analysis. A day worker always has 
been and promises to remain a problem 
to the manufacturer. He is interested 
primarily in being at his time clock at 
ringing out time. But at Goodyear he 
finds it pays always to be there at the 
right time for ringing in. This saves a 
good deal of trouble with this sort of 
worker. But cost, as a whole, runs with 
almost unbroken regularity week in and 
week out as a result of the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of the fixed price per 
pound in the wage scale. 


Stores System 


\ full appreciation of an up-to-date 
stores system is found at this plant, and 
its handling has been put upon a footing 
of the perpetual inventory of all parts, 
which are assigned a place and kept 
there, none being removed except by 
the “order on stores,” which becomes 
part of the record or inventory of that 
article. This is found to be the most 
valuable kind of an aid in keeping costs 
of supplies down to a reasonable limit 
and in avoiding loss of production or 
worry from failure to have parts on 
hand whose exhaustion was not antici- 
pated in time. 


The Labor Turnover 


Che labor turnover at Goodyear shows 
some very interesting facts. Eighty per 
cent. of the operatives remain on their 
jobs from one year to another. Twenty 
per cent. are floaters, who, as is com- 
mon with this class of workers, are 
replaced a sufficient number of times to 
bring the total labor turnover up to 84 
per cent., under the present misleading 
method of stating labor turnover. These 
facts speak remarkably well for the 
whole system, and it is of interest also 
to note that efforts are being made still 
further to improve this showing. 


The New Restaurant 


(he village has previously lacked sat- 
istactory accommodations for its tran- 
slents, whose coming and going in this, 
as in all other plants, is known to be a 
costly charge against operating effi- 
ciency. For this reason a very thorough 
effort is being made to provide the best 
that can be had for the floating opera- 
tives who have to eat at the lunch room 
or restaurant. An up-to-date equipment 
has been placed in a splendid new brick 
building. This lunch room is arranged 
with especial regard for the cheerfulness 
an’ neatness of the interior, and the 
httings are in keeping with the substan- 
tial character of the building itself. Steel 
girders are painted a pale green, which 
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harmonizes well with the white enamel 
paint of the walls and the finely applied 
complete sheathing which is _ used 
throughout. 

The plant has a complete cooking out- 
fit, with up-to-date ovens for making 
pastry, bread, etc.; a fine steam kettle 
for making soups, and complete refrig- 
eration facilities for cooling and storage 
of foodstuffs. There is a dish-washing 
machine, together with large sanitary 
sinks. Smoke and odor conveyors are 
so placed, with ventilating fans, as to 
keep the refectory free from objection- 
able odors. 


Social Life at Goodyear 


We have shown the practical efforts 
which are being made a part of the 
everyday manufacturing procedures at 
the plant in order to develop that spirit 
of harmony and that degree of progress 
among men and women which is essen- 
tial to good citizenship and contented 
social life. There is the other side of 
life outside of its industrial atmosphere 
which fittingly follows up the advan- 
tages which the latter has set down as a 
foundation. 

People enjoy themselves immensely 
at Killingly, for the reason that they 
make a specialty there of organized fun, 
always specifically carried out with the 
idea of giving all a part. In organiz- 
ing their committees, they are careful 
to include all nationalities whose mem- 
bers are known to be of a sort adapted 
to the work in hand, and to see to it 
that all participate. It is realized that 
a thorough mixing is essential previous 
to good melting, if the right blend is 
to be obtained for the future American 
people. Further, it is realized keenly 
that there is a tendency for people to 
segregate along racial lines, which would 
naturally defeat this blending, if this 
tendency were not fought to a stand- 
still. 


In this successful blending is also an- 
other good example of what can be ac- 
complished in a village of this 
and which is well nigh impossible in 
the larger cities. It naturally brings 
forth the suggestion that the salvation 
of America may be worked out in 
small industrial communities of this type 
when developed along similar lines 


Sports, Clubs, Ete. 


There is no better mixing ground 
than the well organized activities of 
such things as bowling alleys, baseball 
grounds, boy scouts, camp fire girls, 
musical organization, and kindred efforts 
which thrive at Goodyear. The spirit 
of spontaneous enthusiasm which is 
shown there is no less interesting be- 
cause encouraged, but rather more so 
for that reason. Yet it should be borne 
in mind that the underlying foundation 
for activities which maintain their 
spontaneity is that sort of solid pros- 
perity which the industrial situation at 
Killingly gives to everyone connected 
with the place. With this foundation, 
all of their social activities are easily 
made self-supporting. Without this 
prosperity in any community anything 
but a half hearted Americanism does 
not thrive naturally, and at best is only 
artificial. 


The Education System 


Aside from the church, social, and in- 
dustrial daily educational procedures, 
there is the evening school for over- 
seers, which gives what few other com- 
munities can equal in intimate actual 


sort,. 


contact with practicalities on the one 
hand, and theoretical technical training 
on the other hand. A dividing line is 
drawn in the classification of men. In 
one group are considered all who are 
familiar, or desirous of becoming ex- 
pert mill men, in the process of the 
mill preceding spooling. In the other 
group are those interested in processes 
coming after spinning, and including 
weaving. This evening school, when re- 
lated as it is to the correlated efforts 
of the plant itself, can hardly fail to 
give an ideal opportunity for becoming 
broad-gauged cotton manufacturers to 
those fortunate enough to be associated 
with it. 


It should be noted that there is a pro- 
vision when changing shifts for the 
overseers to extend their oversight, o1 
co-operation, one-half hour beyond the 
time limit of the shift, so as to enable 
an exchange of comment, or a tieup of 
procedures with the incoming 
This feature has a tendency to promote 
a_ well-blended operational oversight 
which does not leave any ragged edges, 
such as shorthandedness and neglected 
work to be discovered with aggravating 
tardiness by the incoming executive. It, 


boss. 
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furthermore, serves to tie up well with 
the whole spirit of the personnel, both 
inside and outside of the plant, in build- 
ing and maintaining good will, and 
makes for realization of their commun- 
ity of interests. 


Future Growth of the Village 


It is evident that with all that has 
been accomplished in turning a desert 
into an oasis of useful activity, the 
future holds the biggest chapter yet to 
be written about this live community. 
Most that has been done, even though 
the development has been earning its 
way by useful and profitable production, 
is clearly fundamental to the establish- 
ment of a large and thriving industry. 
During the period of prosperity which 
all agree is ahead of the United States, 
and at hand at this time, the nucleus 
of socializing science which has been 
demonstrated in this Connecticut valley 
is bound to have a far-reaching effect 
It is one of the few which can show 
self-sustaining procedures, not one- 
sided, but truly communal in their char- 
acter, without any of the impractical! 
idealism on the one hand, nor offensive 
nepotism on the other 


Allen Woolen Mills, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERAL new 
under way during the past year at 
the Allen Woolen Mills, Rochester, N 


Y., manufacturers of men’s wear, suitings 


buildings have been 


and overcoats. The principal addition 
is a weave shed with saw tooth roof, 
measuring about 185 x 130 feet, and 
built of brick on concrete foundation. 
The floors are of kyanized plank on a 
tar concrete base, and with a maple 
top. Sash and frame are of rolled steel 
Window sills and trim are of granite 
composite. The saw tooth roof has 
hard pine beams and rafters carried on 
18-inch steel “I” beams, and covered 
with a built-up roof of slag and asphalt. 
The saw-tooth section of the roof is 
constructed of 3-inch tongue and groove 
spruce on hard pine beams, the back 
being covered by Anchor brand roofing. 
Each saw tooth has three 16-inch gal- 
vanized iron ventilators. 


New Office Building 


The office building, measuring 84 x 
48 feet, is of two stories with provision 
for a future third story. The third 
floor has been laid and is covered with 
a false consisting of 7-inch 
matched boards on 2-inch rafters, and 
a composition roofing material on top. 
This building, which is also of brick 
with concrete foundation and mill con- 
struction Elton 
St. and necessitated the removal of one 
or two frame houses. The first floor is 
made of kyanized plank on a tar con- 
crete base, and fitted with a maple top. 
The other 5-inch hard 
pine, grooved and splined, but also fitted 
with maple top, laid diagonally. Col- 
umns are wood. The stair landings are 
of reinforced concrete, while both the 
treads and risers of the stairs are of 


rooing, 


interior, is located on 


floors are of 


metal, the actual wearing surface being 
of concrete. 

A small soaphouse, measuring 34 x 11 
feet, is also brick with concrete founda- 
tion, and mill construction roof. The 
floor has a granolithic finish. There is 
also a wooden garage, 25 x 40 feet, with 
floor of concrete and earth. 

All except the garage are completely 
equipped with automatic sprinklers on 
the wet pipe system as fire protection. 


The weave shed and office are furnished 
with a low pressure steam heat system, 
provided from the present boiler room 
through a suitable reducing valve. The 
heating coils in the weave shed consist 
of 1%4-inch pipe hung 2 feet below the 
ceiling Current for motors is fur 
nished at 220 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles. 
The light circuits are 110 volts, 3 wire 
mains and two wire branches 
T. Main, 


neer, 


Charles 
Boston, is the architect-engi- 


DOLPHIN HOSIERY CO. 


New Mill With Dining Room and Other 
Conveniences 


During the past 


year the Dolphin 
Hosiery 


Company, Toledo, Ohio, in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000, and awarded contracts for a 
new mill building. Twenty-five new 
knitting machines are to be added to the 
equipment, bringing the total number of 
machines up to one hundred. 

The new mill has three exposures, 
two on the street and one on an alley; ~ 
it faces Shepard street with an 82'4- 
foot frontage, Spielbush avenue, 128- 
foot frontage, and on the alley has a 
131-foot frontage. It is built of pressed 
brick and gives maximum daylight, two- 
thirds of the exterior being steel sash 
and glass 

The first floor will be used for elab- 
orate offices, and necessary toilet rooms, 
a sample room, a large stock room and 
a fireproof dyeing room. The second 
floor has a large work room, employes’ 
dining room, dressing and locker room 
and- women’s rest room with toilets. The 
basement has a storage, boiler room 
and coal room. The building is heated 
by steam, using an 80-horsepower high 
pressure boiler for heating and power. 

For the knitting machines, motors will 
be used with chain drives. The entire 
building will be lighted with flood light- 
ing. The exterior is a tan pressed brick, 
and the building is of mill construction, 
two stories and basement. Edward 
Thal and Louis V. Bruyere, Toledo, are 
the architects. 
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Why Oakite Saves 25% to 
50% Of Your Soap |: 
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Fig. 1—Photomicrograph oil emulsified by Oakite. oe) x , we 

Magnified 1000 times ‘ ’ . ae 
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Oakite is a powerful detergent—it cleans. is 
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Oakite cleans by emulsification (see Fig. 1) | M: 
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—breaks up oils and greases W hich are the Fig. 2.—Photomicrograph—insoluble soap formed by caustic, +4 
“binders” that hold dirt on fabric, and thus grenee an8 Rare aeenee: Stageians SO) tenes. an 
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“pushes off” the dirt. This “ lifting” action tr 
materially helps the soap do its work more easily Practical results in many mills are the best evidence we 
: of the truth of these facts. fos 

and less soap 1s needed. fec 
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Woolen Underwear Concern—saves over $2,000 a “a 

Emulsification is a physical action. Conse- — year by using Oakite and eliminating alkali. Use 50% } 
quently the Oakite itself does not combine chem- _/**5 824? for scouring. op 
. . . ‘ “4 . ) ; - mu 
ically with the oils or greases and is not “ used Yarn—soaping out. Rhode Island mill saves 3 to 5 lis 
. =z ; ‘ . ; oy . “py? 7” . ma 
up.” The use of Oakite is harmless to fabrics. barrels soap a month b) building their soap stock with Z 
Oakite, for soaping high grade yarns. bu 

ma 

| Oakite softens water. his prevents formation of Raw Wool—scouring. Massachusetts mill uses - 
insoluble soaps which are not only a loss as a cleaning 25% less soap stock with Oakite. lea 
agent, but deter the cleaning action of soluble soaps and oa 
sea . 

other detergents. (See Fig. 2.) Oakite thus prevents Webbing Mills, Rhode Island, formerly used barrel is 


soap a week for soaping out. Now uses barrel a month 
with Oakite. 


soap stains. 


Oakite is a very free rinse. Write for Booklet 872-R 
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Selling Necessities at Cost to 
Workers 
(Continued from page 204) 

Che main advantage is that it saves 
th. employes money, increases the pur- 
chasing power of what they receive, 
aid so is equivalent to an increase in 
w ges. Employes of the Illinois Cen- 
tril Railroad in the vicinity of New 
Orleans report that the reduction in 
living expenses has been from 20 to 
25 per cent. since co-operative stores 
wre established. The co-operative 
store of the Packard Motor Company 
considers that its net prices are at least 
10 per cent. below even the prices of 
the chain stores. At the Stark Mills in 
New Hampshire prices are reported to 
be far below the local retail prices, 62 
cents for fresh eggs as opposed to a 
market price of $1.10, soap at 5 cents 
a bar instead of 10, sausage meat at 
32 cents a pound where outside prices 
range from 42 to 48 cents. It is prob- 
ably true that these stores can save em- 
ployes from 10 to 20 per cent. over cur- 
rent market prices, This is apt to make 
the worker more contented on his job, 
especially as it is a sound psychological 
fact that the average man appreciates 
something which comes to him as an 
extra, aS a perquisite of his job, more 
than the same amount paid to him in 
waces, 

The convenience is another advan- 
tage. His purchases are ready when he 
starts for home. There is no going out 
of his way to call at some store and no 
delay while other customers are being 
waited on or while his own purchases 
are being wrapped. These stores are 
especially valuable where mills are lo- 
cated in small towns several miles from 
large centers, because traveling expense 
is saved by the worker and his family. 
The Mt. Hope Finishing Company of 
Massachusetts, which is located in a 
small community, emphasizes this ad- 
vantage and mentions not only the cost 
of carfare, but also the added wear 
and tear on clothing and shoes and the 
unnecessary expenditure of energy in 
traveling. 

It is also true that if such stores are 
well managed and popular they aid in 
fostering a plant spirit. The employes 
feel that it is their store and it visual- 
izes to them the benefits of the indus- 
try for which they work. 


Arguments Against These Stores 
Naturally these stores have been 
opposed by the retailers in the com- 
munities where they have been estab- 
lished. They have declared that the 
manufacturer. is entering a field foreign 
to his own when he undertakes a retail 
business and that he is not likely to 
make a permanent success of it. But 
the fact that almost any man seems able 
to open a small grocery store and at 
least make a living seems to answer 
effectively this argument. But another 
argument often advanced is that there 
is no necessity for such a store if real 
competitive conditions exist in the town 
or city. The assumption is that if there 
is active competition between merchants, 
then prices will be as low as reasonably 
can he expected. But it is this very 
competition, in the grocery trade 
illy, which necessitates high profits 
on the part of retailers. Their -dis- 


espe 


tribu'ing methods are costly, and each 
little !ocal grocery store has to earn at 
least enough to assure the proprietor 
and his family a living. The chain store 
aids 1 keeping prices down, but their 
stock is usually limited and their loca- 
tion rot always convenient. Meats, fish 


and many of the best grocery products 
are’ not carried by them. ; 
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A large central market doing its dis~ 
tributing efficiently and buying eco- 
nomically is the best hope of the con- 
sumer, and there are some communities 
in which the manufacturers, not wish- 
ing to establish stores at their own 
plants, are considering the advisability 
of financing such a central market in 
charge of an experienced man. 

Retailers when confronted with the 
company store are very ready to point 
out that the manufacturers are equally 
guilty in profiteering, thereby boosting 
the cost of living. This in many in- 
stances may be true. Many manufac- 
turers have made large and doubtless 
excessive profits during the last year or 
two. But because they have been 
guilty is certainly no reason why if they 
can do so they should not aid their own 
employes in reducing the cost of living. 
It may not be consistent but it is effec- 
tive. 

In the smaller cities the opening of 
company stores tends to eliminate a 
highly specialized service. Grocery 
stores deliver goods when a customer 
wants them, even a yeast cake or a loaf 
of bread; they take orders over the 
phone; they grant credit; they carry the 
employe over any time of financial stress 
caused by lack of work or sickness. All 
this service takes money. The natural 
tendency is for families to purchase at 
the company store when it is to their 
advantage to do so, and to call on the 
other grocery stores which offer this 
special service when they want that serv- 
ice. Such a policy if carried far enough 
will break down the ability of the out- 
side stores to offer such service, or will 
compel them to refuse it to those who 
are known to be trading at company 
stores. Probably the situation is not 
yet acute in many communities, but with 
the increase of the company stores this 
will become a factor which must be con- 
sidered. Even though the company 
stores might decide to provide for their 
employes the specialized forms of mer- 
chandizing which the public demands, 
yet if an employe left the company he 
might find it difficult to get the service 
which he desired from private enter- 
prises deprived of their life blood by the 
invasion of the company store. 


The Company Store and Distribution 


It remains to ask if the company 
store affords any solution of the prob- 
lem of distribution. It is without doubt 
a help to any group of workers, as it 
enables them to escape some of the ex- 
penses of ordinary retailing. Whatever 
expenses are borne by the company be- 
comes an overhead charge on the indus- 
try and is passed on to the general pub- 
lic. If the company store teaches the 
average man that every service he re- 
ceives must be paid for, and develops in 
him and his family a willingness to 
carry a market basket and buy for cash, 
its work will not be in vain. The com- 
pany store does not require advertising 
and thus this expense is eliminated. 
(This does not endear it to the local 
newspapers. ) 

There is the possibility also that the 
company store may tend to eliminate 
some of the jobbing cost. With the 
wide purchasing power of a large indus- 
try many goods can be bought direct 
from the producers in large lots. It is 
likely also that if this movement con- 
tinues to grow reciprocal arrangements 
may be entered into between various 
factories by which their products are 
sold to one another for reselling to 
employes only. This will eliminate 
fargety‘selling and advertising cost, and 


would be a real advantage to those who 
profited by it. 

But the company store or the co- 
operative store as at present developed 
are only localized and very limited at- 
tacks on the costs of distribution. While 
particular groups of individuals may 
benefit, these stores apparently offer no 
widely applicable solution of the dis- 
tribution problem. 


A Plan to Reduce Employes’ Cost 
of Living 
(Continued from page 205) 

the retailer who is his own wholesaler 
enjoys an advantage over the one who 
is not, of at least five per cent. on the 
retail price of the goods. The reason 
for this is that the ordinary wholesaler 
incurs nearly half of his total expenses 
for things which would be unnecessary 
with a wholesale store whose owner was 
his own sole customer. Thus all ex- 
pense of soliciting orders, giving credit 
and the like, would be cut out as would 
also the net profits of the jobber since 
the dealer might be satisfied with his 
net retail profit. 

The aim would be to adopt thoroughly 
economical methods for taking care of 
a steady, dependable demand. This 
would mean being freed from many out- 
goes incidental to the uncertainty and 
war of competitive trade. And yet the 
consumer would have the advantage of 
real free competition on a scale and 
under conditions to bring about the best 
results. Who would be in a position 
to bid for such franchises? Certain 
jobbers who are not afraid of their cus- 
tomers, chain stores large enough to get 
bottom jobbing prices, larger New En- 
gland “public markets” and a certain 
type of large retailers. 

Advantages 


The most important merit of this plan 
is the ability it gives to purchase family 
supplies in such large quantities that the 
employe would be on the same footing 
as is the employer himself in making 
his purchases. The fact that goods 
coming in bulk must be broken up into 
family quantities should not be _ per- 
mitted to subject the consumer to all the 
waste and inefficitncy of the present 
distributive practice. Another point of 
almost equal importance is the fact that 
the operation of the plan would be in 
the hands of thoroughly competent and 
responsible merchandisers with _first- 
class buying ability, good credit and val- 
uable connections; also, the experience 
to make possible the most economical 
handling. In short, the handling would 
be secured in quantity, of those best pre- 
pared to do the work, as are the goods 
themselves. 

Not the least of the advantages of this 
plan is that the employer would be 
wholly relieved of the responsibility of 
conducting a business of annoying de- 
tails and largely freed from possible 
suspicion of having any concealed profit 
or ulterior incentive. This plan would 
give employes their supplies at exactly 
what they cost the wholesaler in primary 
markets, as near the producer as prac- 
ticable, plus’ only the actual cost of 
transferring the goods from their source 
to the consumer. To be sure, there 
would be for the concessionnaire a net 
profit above his expenses, but this 
would be as low as open bidding would 
insure, which is an expense incident to 
any system whatever. 

The employer frequently sets out to 
furnish goods to employes “at cost.” 
But this means one of two things. If 
it means actual prices paid for the 
goods at wholesale, then the employer is 
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making a present to the employe of any- 
where from ten to twenty per cent. The 
common expense of groceries is 14 per 
cent. There are some disadvantages to 
this plan besides the cost of it. The sav- 
ing would not be as noticeable to the 
employe as would a like amount added 
to his pay check. There is also a ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of selling goods 
at retail at wholesale prices. If, on the 
other hand, if what is meant is that the 
employe shall have the goods at whole- 
sale prices plus the cost of doing busi- 
ness, it is doubtful how much the em- 
ploye will get. If the company, from 
running what it calls a “ warehouse,” 
finally comes to running a store at the 
same expense the average dealer has to 
meet for doing business, there will be 
of net profit on groceries about 2.3 per 
cent. to give the employe, ¢. ¢., 23 cents 
on each ten dollar purchase. This might 
be doubled on miscellaneous supplies, 
but even that would not be thrilling to 
the employe and would do very little 
towards keeping him loyal to the com- 
pany store. 
Reduces Labor Turnover 
A large concern in Ohio has found 
that a satisfactory store, run largely by 
employes, has very materially reduced 
labor turnover. Probably this is due not 
alone to the ability of the employes to 
make a dollar go farther, but to the 
satisfaction of knowing they are get- 
ting good goods at low prices; and also, 
perhaps to the outlet for managing abil- 
ity which the store affords to those em- 
ployes who have not sufficient oppor- 
tunity for expression in other directions. 
It would seem that a business audited 
and supervised jointly by employer and 
employe would afford good common 
ground upon which to cultivate ac 
quaintance and so promote friendly feel 
ing between employers and employes 
Perhaps this plan, through super 
vision, etc., would lead to wiser choice 
of what is bought, since, having once 
fixed gross profit, the dealer would have 
no incentive to give biased advice 
Moreover, the influence of consumers 
with the dealer would be freed from the 
influence of the dealer’s self interest 
Among the things which might easily be 
brought about would be the substitution 
of bulk goods for such packaged trade- 
marked, nationally advertised goods as 
were priced too high. Here should be a 
material saving to the consumer. Not 
all advertised goods are sold at prices 
which their merits do not justify, but 
many manufacturers exert the powerful 
influences of advertising to extort need- 
lessly high wholesale and retail prices. 
A franchise dealer having once for all 
disposed of the profit question would be 
in a position to co-operate with con- 
sumers in this important matter. In 
fact, the mutuality of interest between 
consumer and dealer, after the one de 
cisive factor of profit has been disposed 
of, would be likely to lead to many of 
the advantages to consumers aside from 
price, which characterize Rochdale co- 
operation in Europe. 
Suggestions 
All complications should be removed 
as far as possible to eliminate expensive 
details and secure the lowest possible 
bid 
Auditing would need to be done with 
great care in one respect, namely, that 
of justifying the prices paid for goods 
by the franchise dealer. In some cases, 
a dealer should consult an auditing su- 
pervisor when goods were bought. Cur- 
rent quotations at date of purchase 
would be largely relied upon to check up 
* bill prices. 
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SOLUBLE 


OLV OIL 


For SOFTENING and FINISHING HOSIERY and KNIT 
GOODS, COTTON, WOOL and SILK 


Especially recommended for SULPHUR-ANILINE and DEVELOPED BLACK. 
A bright, clear OIL makes a perfect emulsion in water. Being free from moisture it 


has 100% SOFTENING VALUE 


MANUFACTURERS 


SOAPS TURKEY RED OIL STAINLESS OIL 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OIL TURKOLENE OIL 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES and OILS for all purposes 
W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


KENSINGTON SOAP WORKS 
516-518 South Delaware Avenue Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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JACQUES WOLF & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
Main Office and Works: Passaic N. J. New York Office: 100 William St. 


All Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Bleaching Oil Monopole Oil 


(Registered Trade Mark No. 70991) 


Hydrosulphites | 
For Sizings and Finishing Products 


(For Cotton, Wool and Silk) 
- Alizarine Yellows Fast Green Paste 
| Purposes 
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Textile Gum for Printing 





GUMS — Arabic Karaya Tragacanth 
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Cooperation of Manufacturers to Solve Unrest 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Main Office s < 98 John Street ae an New York City 


E offera GENERAL LINE of DYESTUFFS 
which, however, includes many SPECIALTIES 


invaluable to the textile trade. 


To accomplish this our stock consists ot both our 
OWN MANUFACTURE and DIRECT IM- 
PORTATIONS. 


Our laboratory force is composed of PRACTICAL 
MEN, eminently fitted to solve COLOR PROB- 
LEMS, and who are at your SERVICE. 


BOSTON FACTORIES CHICAGO 


J. R Smith Color Co., Philadelphia, Pa. W. B. [Carter, 
143 Federal Street No. Billerica, Mass. 1122 Columbia Avenue 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York City srooxuyn NY. 


ror weicainc —-- COTTON WARPS 


EVERYTHING IN 


SIZINGS FINISHING PASTES 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OILS 
STARCHES AND GUMS 





SS] nin 


REG. U, ne OFF ee ae a P ‘ 
BE ICO S A A Softening or Finishing Powder, bone dry, for Weavers, Bleachers and Printers, 
POP Snow-white. No freight on water. Less expensive than Liquid Finishing Pastes. 
Sizing Tallows, Softeners, Alizarine Assistant, Warp Sizes of all Kinds, F illing Materials, 
China Clay, Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Palm Oil Softener, etc., etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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Cooperation of Manufacturers to 
Solve Unrest 
Continued from page 341) 


perience in this line indicated that it was 
mp le to compete with chain stores 
riain commodities. One of the 





tiff es is keeping the stocks of goods, 
_ for example, flour which is subject 
‘9 deterioration in the summer time. It 
s believed that the Council realized the 
ideal way would be to establish a great 
ig store. There is always, of course, 
he question of injustice which such a 
method would do to honest retailers, but 
this is offset by its possible results in 
checking the profiteer who boosts prices 
f commodities with every increase of 
wages granted in the locality. 
Economic Training 


Stull another branch of endeavor has 
been the establishment of industrial 
training schools in the mill. A year ago 
the company started to train weavers. 
it was found that it was possible to 
make a weaver out of an entirely green 
hand in from 5 to 6 weeks. A case 
was heard of in Passaic where a woman 
started as a novice and beginning three 
weeks from her first instruction made 
no less than $30.00 a week thereafter. 
In most of the mills the policy has been 

segregate the beginners until they 
shall have received sufficient instruc- 
tion. In addition there have been lec- 
tures on the economic principles under- 
lying production. 

Recreation Plan 

There has been started in Passaic 
among the mills who are members of 
the Council a Factory League which 
comprises bowling, basketball and base- 
ball teams. Series of double-headers 
in basket ball were played early in the 
new year and this entire sport pro- 
gram has evidently been a great success. 

A baseball league is planned for next 
spring. In addition it is hoped to have 
an Athletic Association. Plans are 
under way for a meet next fall in which 
workers from the various mills will com- 
pete. Another phase of the recreation 
work has been the formation of a 
mighty good orchestra in one of the 
plants. 

Individual Achievements 


Besides the work of the Council as a 
body there have of course been in- 
numerable propositions launched by the 
individual mills. It is understood, how- 
ever, that such things are seldom done 
without notice being given to the other 
members of the Council. 

_ Among these internal affairs of the 
individual mills is the group insurance 
proposition which has been inaugurated 
im certain of the plants. The Botany 
Worsted Mills and the Garfield Wor- 
sted Mills have started this scheme and 
itis understood that another of the 

mills in this group is making 
Preparations to create a sick benefit fund 
and life insurance fund without cost to 
the employes. 

\nother plan being started inde- 
pendently is the erection of houses for 
the workers. Housing conditions in 
Passaic are as bad as they are in all in- 
dustrial centers and it is the realization 
his fact which has impelled the com- 
panies to branch out along this line. The 

ldings which are being erected are 


aT Qe 


eit] individual or tenement houses. 
The plan is still, however, in an em- 
oe oe 

oryonic condition. 


the matter of industrial relations, 
one of the mills took the initiative and 
established = workers’ representation 
committees for the purpose of bringing 
complaints to the management through 
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representatives who are found in each 
department. 

Since the Council was organized the 
Gera Mills have built a fine restaurant 
where the workers get a good mid-day 
meal at very low price. Still another of 
the plants has a model cafeteria which 
has achieved a wide reputation. 

Another individual achievement has 
been the engagement of visiting nurses 
The Garfield Worsted Mills have put in 
a dispensary and the idea is to have a 
clinic for first aid and also to look after 
sick employes. 

Certain of the mills have “ attendance 
officers” who keep check of the ab 
sentees and endeavor to discover reasons 
for failure to appear at work. 

One of the plants has offered its 
workers $200,000 worth of 8 per cent 
preferred stock which is sold to them 
at such a low price that the net return 
is 10 per cent. per annum. 

Enthusiastic Support 


In regard to the attitude of the workers 
toward the Council it was felt that cer 
tain of the workers were antagonistic at 
the start. The results which have been 
accomplished, however, have been so 
noteworthy that even the most stupid of 
the employes cannot fail to see its value 
Previous to its organization workers 
stood out in the rain in front of the 
gate house in the morning until the fore 
man came out and picked a number of 
them indiscriminately. Now-a-days 
they go to a comfortable office where 
they are received courteously and are in 
formed as to prospects of employment. 

It is known that many of the em- 
ployes have testified to the value of the 
Council's work and that there is a feel 
ing that they can now go to the Council 
office and get such consideration as was 
never forthcoming before. The con- 
version of radical agitators by means of 
the exceptional treatment offered them 
has without doubt been an invaluable 
step toward the neutralization of indus- 
irial unrest in that section. 


Economic Education and Square 
Deal for Workers 


(Continued from page 207) 








that all advertising for new employes 
has as its keynote the ‘Square Deal’ 
policy. 

“In my travels I have met with more 
or less criticism of welfare service. 
Usually this criticism emanates from 
employers who have tried some form 
of such service and failed. Many of 
them have experimented with group in- 
surance, a housing project, some re- 
creational activities, medical and dental 
dispensaries, or movements of a similar 
nature, 

Bonus Plan an Endless Chain 

“The employes must be taught that 
they cannot get something for nothing 
That is one of the big reasons why the 
bonus system has proved impracticable. 
It does not accomplish its objective 
and is never lasting because the workers 
themselves have no true conception of 
why they are getting it and conse- 
quently do not understand. Sooner or 
later another bonus has to be paid and 
so on ad infinitum. It is an endless 
chain proposition without stability. 

“Putting on an arbitrary bonus with 


a plan of employes’ representation 
which may be fluctuated at will can 
never succeed. Its giving must be 


based on facts and figures and kept on 
that basis. Unless this is so it is not 
based on a true foundation, and the 
economic education of the employes will 
never be accomplished. 


“In presenting the ‘Square Deal’ 


plan to workers in any given plant we 


necessarily show them, of course, how 
they will profit as individuals. We 
therefore establish standards from 
which to proceed. These we show the 
workers by means of charts and lec- 


tures. Our subjects are, of course, 
labor costs and ‘burden.’ We show 
them that they must save money at 
those points, through increased per- 
sonal and collective efficiency. 


‘The plan does not touch upon the 
profits of the company in aspect 
We show the workers the figures of the 
several departments and explain to 
them that by saving waste wherever 1t 
occurs in time, idle machinery, supplies, 
broken tools and on a!l direct and in- 
direct items, they can profit individual 
ly and as a body. Every element in the 
cost of production that could be af 
fected by increased interest on the part 
of the workers is brought out and 
fully explained in its relation to the 
other elements. It is all entirely a mat 
ter of salvage, or reduction past 
costs 


any 


over 


Forty Per Cent Efficient 


“When one considers that the Gov 
ernment reported the average worker 
but 40 per cent. efficient, it can be seen 


that 60 per cent. of the actual man 
power in the United States available 
for useful purposes is wasted. In 


other words, in every working day of 
ten hours but four hours are actually 
devoted to productive purposes. This 
is an enormous waste and the workers 
are made to know that by increasing 
their efficiency they will naturally be re 
ducing the high cost of living and be 
entitled to a 50-50 split on the savings 
resulting therefrom. Each department 
is set up separately and the net gain 
and net loss over current performance 
of an average standard is then figured 

“The result in increased earning pos 
sibilities through greater efficiency is 
then pooled over the entire plant and 
the distribution made individually on 
the payroll dollar, each worker receiv 
ing a pro rata earning over and above 
his basic wage. It can be seen that in 
this way is obtained in the first instance 
the individual incentive for personal 
gain, next the department incentive from 
a comparative source, and lastly the 
greatest benefit of all—the building of 
a community spirit by pooling the in 
terests of the entire organization 
through co-operation and increased or- 
ganization earnings 


Workers’ Meetings Invaluable 


‘It will be a great temptation for 
many to attempt this participation idea 
without, what they think, is the 


nuisance of the legislative bodies, so | 


may 


wish to call attention to the fact that 
while increased earnings may interest 
these workers temporarily, they will 


never create that lasting interest in the 
organization that follows the open dis 
cussions of problems, hopes and pleas 
ures by the workers in their meetings 
These meetings open up the most won 
derful propaganda possibilities ever 
dreamed of 

“Tt is a well known fact in psychol 
ogy that the group interest supersedes 
the individual in equal ratio with the 
number in the group. It is this group 
interest—this morale of the mass, as it 
were, that won the war; that made our 
country the country it is; that is bring- 
ing about the expulsion of the Bolshev- 
ists. It is the subjugation of the indi- 
vidual desire for the good of the whole. 
It is taking advantage of the construc- 
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tive thought behind public opinion. It 


eliminates the lying agitator through 
his fear of ridicule. Selfishness is 
barred. 


‘I have been asked frequently how 


unionism regards the ‘Square Deal 
Policy.” The best answer I can make 
is to cite an incident which occurred 


while installing the plan im a large plant 
in Massachusetts. Every worker in the 
mill was a union member 
ing the plan with the company’s presi 
dent and before presenting it to the 
workers, the question the 
possible attitude of the union officials 
We suggested that during the presenta 
tion of the plan to the workers, the 
union official in charge of the district 
be invited not only to be present, but 
to criticize the plan, either for or 
against it as he saw fit. That the plan 
was unanimously adopted is_ sufficient 
indication of the attitude he assumed 
Incidentally, the results of the plan have 
been most satisfactory to all concerned, 
and the union official is still at his post 


In discuss 


arose as to 


Square Deal to Employer 


“The manner in which the workers 
themselves adjust themselves to the 
policies of the ‘Square Deal,’ and legis 
late their affairs for both the benefit of 
themselves and the management, is in 
dicated in an incident which occurred 
in another large plant in Massachusetts, 
where one of their first acts, after the 
plan had been adopted, was to decide to 


cut their working hours from a fifty 
five to a forty-eight hour week. This 
did not seem to the majority of the 
workers themselves to fit exactly into 


the ‘Square Deal,’ as it meant a curtail 
ment in production of nearly 13 per 
cent. and no reduction in pay, and they 
said so. It was finally arranged, how- 
ever, by the workers themselves in 
legislative session, to try a 50-hour 
week and if it was found that the 
standard of production could be main 
tained under the shorter week plan, they 
would consider going to forty-eight; if 
not, they would return to the fifty-five 
hour schedule. This I consider to be 
the ultimate in the ‘ Square Deal’ to the 
employer. 

“They have not only maintained their 
production in the 50-hour week but have 
paid a dividend on increased product 
besides. 

“The form any employes’ represen- 
tation plan should take has been sub- 
ject to considerable controversy from 
many sources. Personally, through ac 
tual experience and observation, I have 
come to the conclusion that the plan, 
like an automobile, must be suited to 
the individual need, and not the needs 


to it. We must study and know our 
needs in advance of the formation of 
any plan. A survey should be made. 


cost standards and a 


should be set up 


definite organization decided upon in 
advance of any intimation reaching the 
workers of what is in contemplation 


Plans Not Flexible Enough 


““Tt has been brought strongly to my 
notice, and I do not say this critically, 
that manufacturers have at 
tempted to adopt systems of their own 
and have found after their adoption 
that they were met with sullen suspicion 
or fell far short of what had been ex 
pected because of a lack of ability to 


many 


present their ideas unbiasedly In 
other cases the plans have not been 
sufficiently flexible to accomplish the 


desired end without waste, entirely due 
to lack of proper functioning. Others 
have put on plans and have provided no 
incentive. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


For TEXTILE PURPOSES 


1] 


You may be certain that Diamond Alkali prod- 
ucts will exactly meet specified requirements 

a complete Laboratory attends to that. Caustic 
Soda—76%—especially adapted for textile 
purposes is a good example of this standardized 
uniformity. 
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Diamond Alkali products are produced at 

Alkali, Ohio, near Painesville on the main 

line of the New York Centrai and quick ship- 
= ments can be made anywhere in the great 
= industrial section of the United States. 


Diamond Alkali Company 
S Pittsburgh, Perna 


= Address Inquiries to Pittsburgh 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS | 


of = 


Caustic Soda 


Soda Ash 
Bleaching Powder 


We hold the largest stock of these materials in 
Philadelphia and can ship any quantity on short 
notice. 
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Dyestufts : 


We also handle a full line of dyestuffs and have = 
complete facilities for‘matching or producing any = 
desired shade. Our staff of chemists is at your : 
service. 


Ellis Jackson & Co. 


= 
= 
= 
= 


softener. : 

18 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
Providence, R. I. Established for 40 Years 3 
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February 7, 1920 


Accept No Substitute 


FOR 


Epce’S BLEACHER’S BLUE 


The Standard 
for 40 Years 


Manufactured by 


Wm. Edge & Sons, Ltd. 


EOLTON, ENGLAND 


Sole!U. S. Agents 


A. DE RONDE & Co. 


228 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 


H. C. HARDING, Inc. 


18th and Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


XX BRAND SILK SOAP 
GREEN OLIVE SOAP 
4-B HOSIERY SOFTENING OIL 
H. & K. COTTON SOFTENER 


On reauest we will send you an econom- 


ical formula tor HOSIERY & COTTON 


Philadelphia: 217 South Front Street 
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Favorable Sellers’ Year in Men’s Wear 


THOUGH getting off to a dis- 
ouraging start, the year in men’s 
turned after a time to the advan- 


A 


wes 

tage of the seller in its more important 
pha- s and maintained this character to 
its ..ose. When the year opened the 
trad’ was in the thick of a period of 
cane llations of merchandise that stood 
orde‘ed on the books. Practically a 
cleat’ sweep was made by the clothier in 
prep ration for the grand, new order of 
busi: ess that everybody expected would 
come with a rush after the closing of 
hostilities. After more than a full year 


of it, the new order turned out to have 


so many uncertain and unsatisfactory 
features, that many found themselves 
wishing that prosperity might be at- 


tended with less aggravations. 
Looking back at the first few months 


of year from this distance, the 
change in situation is complete. In Jan- 
yary and February sellers were scratch- 
ing around in the cellar hunting the low- 
est possible mark they could find to 
place on a line of heavyweights in the 


belief that an extreme price attraction 
was the only possible panacea to doctor 
up an exceedingly sick business. It was 
thing to find a low price, be- 
cause wool was under complete Govern- 
ment control, and labor was uneasy. A 
leading seller finally arrived at a level, 
and the selling campaigns opened up 
with much struggle and many doubts. 
Sellers in a few cheaper lines who had 
forged out ahead of the American’s 
opening, in mackinaws, for instance, 
found the big factors cutting below the 
January price ideas and were compelled 
to revise them downward to meet the 
lower standards. The rush that was 
made for goods was a surprise to every- 
body. The big company was swamped 
with orders and within ten days began 
closing up lines, and before very long 
began cutting down the orders placed. 


Independents Disregard Lead 


Independent sellers stood off and 
acted variously. Certain ones met the 


no Cas 


levels announced, and certain others 
never met them or even tried to meet 
them. Strong buying showed up every- 


where, however, and by April the buyer 
was coming hat in hand. It was not all 
amatter of pure values. Indeed hardly 
at any time has pure value cut much of 
a figure throughout the year. There 
were too many other remarkable things 
going on affecting prices and merchan- 
disc. In January, and continuing 
throughout the first few months of 
actual selling, an avalanche of unrest 
that proved to be the main characteris- 
te of the year in all branches of the 
textile industry, set in and soon began 
» have telling effect. The demand for 

shorter working week became acute 
ate in January and from January 24 to 


une 2 there were constant curtailments 
n the sections where 95 per cent. of the 
lens are made. 
With ‘he outstanding features thus 
briefly summarized, it is readily seen 
at, ana ytically. considered, the men’s 
tar bn-iness established a distinct 
Tove oO: its own and ran on its own 
orm thr ughout the year, independent 
"associ. ied lines and quite distinctly 
‘erent from commodities of other 
Nes of rade and industry. Further 
Pasidere’. it even shows distinct phases 
thin it. lf, and when some of the 
ere pro inent ones are considered it 
‘be th: more readily appreciated why 
Seaso: ; of 1919 made more history 
textile annals connected with men’s 


Complete Change from a Low- 
Priced to a High-Priced Market 


wear fabrics than in many preceding 
years. 
Innovations Adopted 


In the business many innovations were 
of necessity adopted, and most outstand- 
ing of these, perhaps, was the decision 
made in the spring by first hand sellers 
generally to parcel out merchandise by 
allotment. Different forms were prac- 
tised by different concerns, or at any rate 
differing methods were used to arrive at 
the rate of distribution, the basic plan 
being, however, in practically every in- 
stance, to assign a specific yardage to 
customers pro rata to their needs in 
previous year or years. 

In a year of overwhelming demand 
for merchandise of all sorts, the situa- 
tion speedily resolved itself into a fac- 
titious shortage, in which only cool- 
headed management could meet the 
difficulties cropping up at every turn. 
In addition to the difficulties of making 
a price, it speedily became hard to main- 
tain a price once made, as the pressure 
of the clothier to obtain goods tended 
to place a premium on them, and, on the 
other side of the shield, rising raw mate- 
rial and labor costs sent actual cloth 
costs upward. A mean figure on the 
rise was found so difficult of approxi- 
mation at various times in the year, that 
reliable figures could scarcely be at- 
tempted at this time. Outside costs 
were estimated by accountants as closely 
as possible and in some instances an 
arbitrary allowance made to cover six 
months’ contingencies. 

The rising tide bowled over even such 
expediencies and on the word of 
numerous reputable informants, such 
limits were surpassed with much fre- 
quency. Upon the admission by sellers 
that contingency plans were unreliable 
the only recourse left was to confine 
orders as far as possible to nearby 
months, and so far outside of all an- 
ticipatory plans did the market escape, 
that there are instances of even this 
highly conservative course failing of 
satisfactory results. For instance, when 
November arrived, a very large factor 
found that developments of the year had 
in the meantime expanded a carefully 
estimated six months’ production, by 
reason of lost time and reduction of 
output per unit of production, so that 
it represented at least eight months and 
probably ten months of uninterrupted 
work. And, at the same time, at least 
one large clothier was heard of, ‘to 
whom there was being delivered wool 
suitings on a contract that was made for 
the fall season of 1918 by another con- 
cern in the next block. 


Worsted Boom Soon Frosted 


One of the distinct phases that marked 
the first post-war year relates to fancy 
worsteds and serges. Little was it 
imagined that their course for a twelve- 
month could be so erratic and chaotic. 
There was a distinct early movement, 
when all attempts at giving a start and 
direction to cloth manufacture and cut- 
ting were hanging fire, to elevate fabrics 
of the worsted division to a place of 
unheard of distinction and advantage. 
Their wearing qualities and great in- 
trinsic value appealed so strongly to the 
deep-laid plan, to clothe the men of this 
country in more wondrous habiliments 
than they had ever known before, that 


certain tailoring houses announced in- 
tentions to make their lines worsteds 
and nothing else. At this writing there 
is apparently little left of the movement. 
Worsteds and serges appreciated rapidly 
under the tremendous demand that 
came upon a sadly-hampered manufac- 
turing year. The lack of stable prices 
helped to side-track their early boom 
and long before the end of the year 
factors were more concerned about the 
lack of yardage than the other matter 
of a price consideration. Indeterminate 
prices helped also to obscure the real 
worth and effect of this movement, and 
it may be a very long time before its 
actual influence may rightly 
mated. 


be esti- 


Wide Differences in Price Ideas 


Even from the outside viewpoint, 
guessing at prices proved mostly wrong. 
For instance, many buyers had a higher 
price idea than the early openings 
brought forth. American 3192 was as 
much as 20 cents below a number of 
estimates that the estimators themselves 
thought were low, when it was marked 
out at the opening at $2.62%4. Other 
14 oz. serges were not long in selling 
at par or better. Independents were in 
ciover when a speedy selling up of the 
major offering put them in clear pos- 
session of their own price ideas, and 
it is safely estimated that they were bet- 
ter off by 50 cents or $1 a yard before 
many more weeks had rolled around. 

For all that, the worsted division, in 
the light of subsequent events, is con- 
sidered to have been sadly below the 
mark all around and a great deal had 
to be written off for mistakes of the 
first six months of the year. One sell- 
ing agent said a few days ago that it 
has been little realized how much de- 
volved upon the spinners in 1919. This 
remark certainly carries the kernel of 
the matter when, to get a wider per- 
spective, a consideration of it is ap- 
proached from a background of several 
years. In a less polite way it might 
have been said that the market was too 
prone not to look beyond the end of its 
nose. Before the war 2-40s half-blood 
worsted yarn, good grade, was selling at 
92% cents a pound. A great amount 
of the business of 1919, it is asserted by 
reliable authority, revolved around 
2-40s half-blood worsted yarns, good 
grade, at about $2.50 a pound at least, 
and for those who waited too long in 
the immediate uncertain period after 
the armistice, around $3.50 a pound. 
This was by no means all, One yarn 
agent never went to the trouble along 
the middle of the year to remember frac- 
tional quotations—this simple formula 
sufficing: “40s—drop the naught and 
the s—$4.” With prices so varying, 
and ever mounting, in worsted yarns, 
the same thing is the answer in wor- 
steds and serges. Intertrading, follow- 
ing allotment arrangements, further ob- 
scures values and since quotations were 
withdrawn for months, it is at once ap- 
parent that the price record for the 
year is bound to be incomplete. 


Dollar Leaps on Yarns 


Only a few days ago a worsted yarn 
agent, discussing the bulk price on 
yarns for men’s wear serges, estimated 
that the bulk business was so placed 


that a mean of $2.75 a yard might rep- 
resent the average price on 1919 pro- 
ductions, and, furthermore, that a sim- 
ilar mean price on 2-40s that will be 
used in the fall 1920 productions would 
probably be around $3.75. “Going up 
a dollar a year,” said he, “and so they 
will logically be $4.75 by the time an- 
other year rolls around, unless some- 
thing bursts.” Recent information has 
indicated that probably the bulk busi- 
ness for this season has been placed 
around $3.85, with late coverings in a 
tight market above $4 and up to $4.25. 

On the steadily rising tide, therefore, 
which has thus again shown its contin- 
uance to the very end of the year, the 
year 1919 in men’s wear marked a pro- 
gression to a new post-war level in 
prices from material and labor neces- 
sities. 


Lightweight Season Crimped 


With the impetus given to the first 
heavyweight business attempted after 
the war, the last half of the year gave 
an increasing emphasis to the trials de- 
veloped in the first half. They brought 
to light new phases in merchandising, 
somewhat suspected before the war 
closed, but not half-guessed in any par- 
ticular. From the seller’s point of view 
it certainly was a distinct trial to be 
cutting down surplus orders in April 
when a fair organization, as one seller 
indicated, could easily sell 20,000 pieces 
in 48 hours, And this, it is to be re- 
membered, was at a time when mills 
were still laboring under the erroneous 
impression that stimulative _ selling 
methods were necessary to make a suc- 
cessful season, instead of the repressive 
methods that asserted themselves be- 
fore spring 1920 sales had to be faced. 
On account of overselling from the 
start, at least two outstanding phases 
had to be dealt with. There were 
enough heavyweight orders to run ma- 
chinery months beyond ordinary sea- 
sonal times, and so the market lost its 
seasonal aspect entirely. The problem 
of spring 1920 lines was how to insert 
a production where there was little or 
no room for it. This unusual situation 
produced a compromise. Spring 1920 
lines were made very small by most 
mills and practically ignored in certain 
instances. It would not do to say that 
spring men’s wear was neglected. In 
the endeavor to meet the unusual situa- 
tion, besides restricting sample lines to 
a few numbers, medium-weight styles 
were carried through and made to do 
service for the clothier and the clothes 
wearer for all-the-year-round wear. A 
continuous run on middle-weights aided 
considerably in meeting the enormous 
post-war demand and also contributed 
largely to making the formal openings 
of spring goods and the naming of 
prices on specific dates less general than 
for a number of years. In addition to 
the restriction of lines and to the diff- 
culties imposed of making deliveries 
on heavyweights that ran over into the 
lightweight season, the making of con- 
tracts for bulk merchandise with oper- 
ators explains, in certain instances, why 
there was no regular showing on the 
part of specific lines. 


Silk Thread Shortage 


Not a little confusion was injected 
into the lightweight season, also, by the 
necessity to revamp lines. In this con- 
nection the withdrawal from the market 
of large makers of decorative silks was 
a very material factor. Wool goods of 
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the cassimere order and the 
gory of silk stripe effects suffered on 
this account. Every known cost-of-pro- 
duction factor seemed to work for high 
prices on spring whether the 
basis was in labor, materials or the gen- 
eral extravagance of the period As 
tor the outside influences which poured 
ina 


toward the 


whole cate- 


+t ods, 


deluge oO the 
the 


recent 


general 
end of year, 
and 
their effects esti 
1919 


1 
the story 


generalities are too 
havi 

within — the 
will be 


well known to 
purview of 
over int 
and at this writing 
dear prices for the 
twelvemonth 
happen toward the 
diti little 


season 


brought 
current year 


at least 


ensuing 


insurt 
whatever may 
amelioration of con 
the light 


allocatic yn of goods 


ms a 


later on In 
the 
resorted to from inception 
Little preliminary business for fall 1920 
was attempted in the f 
the 1 


weight 
was 


its 
closing months of 
vear In any formal way, although 
where it was possible to estimate a 
seller and buyer speedily came to 
informal and binding understandings on 
the allocation of staple goods 


price, 


Mutual 


One of the important forward 
steps in the twelvemonth is the 
establishment of the Mutual Adjustment 
Bureau by the operations of which the 
selling agent and the buyer is assured of 
fewer cancellations and the settlement 
of disputes over quality of merchandise 
Because it established in a time 
when the buyer was inclined to accept 
his merchandise with a 
questioning, actual operations start 
rather haltingly. Cases of examining 
and adjudicating increased toward the 
latter end of the year and a career of 
exceeding usefulness undoubtedly awaits 
this service. The service department 
puts merchandise into mill shape and 
overcomes, therefore, the necessity of 
sending “returned goods” back to the 
mill, there to be dealt with and ulti 
mately reshipped to New York. If nec 
essary, goods are reclassified as A, B 
or C seconds, thus affording a basis on 
which resale is permissible. Eventually 
the cases that are being decided, now, 
every little while, should aid in establish- 
ing standards which the industry has de- 
cidedly lacked. Selling agents who are 
using the service are already speaking 
of its efficiency and economy with en- 
thusiasm. They figure that the bureau 
will go a long way toward closing the 
door against repetition of the unpleasant 
experiences of ante-bellum seasons, 
where a change in the direction of the 
market or simple inability to cut up 
pieces that were ordered would induce 
many a cancellation that could be 
avoided 


Adjustment Bureau 


most 


last 


was 


minimum of 


1 
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\ Rage in Irridescents 


From the fact that it was altogether 
a year for staples in suitings and over- 
coatings, owing to the remarkable draw- 
backs that obtained in the general pro- 
duction of wool textiles as time pro- 
ceeded, there is very little to be said for 
woolen and worsted novelties One 
novelty made quite a course for itself, 
however, in irridescent weaves, which 
had a wave of popular favor early in 
the vear. The cloth makes use of the 
elusive color effects that are best known 
in changeable silks and some of the con- 
trasting shades in greens, blues, reds and 
purples in 11 and 12 oz. worsteds went 
well indeed. The fine worsted 
quality, in 2-ply yarns, was cut up ex- 
tensively in topcoats. For a time these 
showy in the 
market, and they may come again more 
extensively when conditions are more 


very 


fabrics were quite a rage 
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favorable to novelties. As it was, sell- 
ing agents soon were compelled to drop 
their lines and many of them were very 


much of a sub rosa affair. 


Effects of Idling 

Five months of sporadic idling in the 
first half of the year, and cutting time 
at the mills hours a week made a 
terrific shortage in the piece goods sit- 
uation throughout the This cir- 
made it impossible for the 
mills to sell any additional merchandise 
the fall they sold 
-O1}91 Ul ‘yey} JuIe;duod jo JUNOWR Ue 
initially to large and small purchaser on 
graded allotments as cheaply and con- 
sistently as conditions would permit, and 
most of those deliveries with 
spect, seems astonishingly small. Many 
mills simply refused to take on addi- 
tional fall 1919 business at any price on 
account of labor and market conditions. 
The great regret of it all is that needs 
repressed during the war could not well 
brook further suppression; consequently 
an extremely bullish market was inevit- 
able without supplying the satisfaction 
that obtains usually in such trading. 

High Retail Prices 

One of the consequences was that the 
retail situation is claiming more atten- 
tion to itself than it is usually able to 
command from first hands. Similar 
conditions, industrially and in merchan- 
dising obtained in apparel manufactur- 
ing, hence, some interesting conclusions 
may be worked out from figures made 
public in December 


ten 


year. 
cumstanc¢ 
because 


for season, 


made the 


Fine Demand Slackened Output 


In addition to the arbitrary losses of 
hours and production imposed on the in- 
dustry by the adoption of the shorter 
day, an extremely critical character of 
demand imposed others of importance 
that tend to explain certain disappoint- 
ments in not attaining a maximum in 
bulk results. For instance, an inordinate 
insistence on fine goods was bound to 
slacken output, and the trade showed 
little disposition to co-operate in the ob- 
vious remedy of spreading and stimulat- 
ing the desire for coarser weaves. 
Speaking of this feature, and the ex- 
treme watchfulness exercised by mill 
leaders through many critical days, a 
manufacturer, as the year drew to a 
close, said: 

“This is a seller’s year, of course, and 
it was made a seller’s market largely by 
the demand forcing high grade goods to 
be manufactured, with raw material 
scarce and many other difficulties to con- 
tend with, as is well known. Few, 
probably, give sufficient force and credit 
to the fact that with goods of high 
pickage the labor cost is more than with 
goods of low pickage, and to the slow 
output of fine goods compared to others 
of coarser and faster weaving character- 
istics, 

What Kept Them Busy 

“Every strike has affected the manu- 
facturer and his outlook coal, 
dockmen, what not, I don’t believe senti- 
ment has yet crystallized in this country, 
but I believe it will soon. Manufac- 
turers are too busy just now with im- 
mediate problems. They would like to 
read; but they cannot take time to read.” 

As the year closed, opinion was far 
from certain as to this year’s outlook. 
It is, of course, natural to expect, that 
conditions will improve steadily the fur- 
ther the war recedes in the background, 
and a prosperous year is hoped for, al- 
though it may be necessary to grope 
through many problems having a strong 
resemblance to those of 1919 
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Unprecedented Year in Dress Goods 


Standardized Colors 


and _ Rising 


Sport Demand Furnish Bright Spots 


HE lack of precedents is probably 

the main feature of the complex 
year in dress goods that has just come 
to a close. Manufacturers had little or 
no guide to the developments that have 
been many in the last twelvemonth and 
no means in their power, based on 
actual previous experience, to shape de- 
velopments in a successful and profit- 
able groove. At this writing the situa- 
tion is vastly complex, and, it is to be 
feared, growing more so. To look back 
over the year is simply to discern how 
easy it is to make mistakes, how readily 
a really commendable conservatism may 
be misunderstood and how great a task 
of reconstruction of the business fabric 
the closing of the war imposes on the 
business generation, either surviving or 
starting out anew. 


Buyers and sellers floundered at the 
opening of the year in a period that for 
a long time was governed largely by 
distrust of the future. The difficulty 
that seemed to confront sellers at the 
outset was to get their prices low 
enough to insure the operation of ma- 
chinery that was rapidly bared of work 
through cancellations of orders by the 
Government and by the cloak and suit 
trade. The general assumption was 
that the market, having been burdened 
with greatly increased prices on account 
of war conditions solely, would prac- 
tically at once return to a normal that 
would represent either their former 
levels or a close approximation of 


them. 


Deadlock on Guaranteed Prices 


This was an error in which nearly all 
market factors shared equally. The 
error persisted long enough, however, to 
create instability in the trade, brought 
about a deadlock between the manu- 
facturer and buyer, and entailed a con- 
siderable period of idleness for a large 
percentage of looms. During this 
period of stagnation and_ hesitancy 
efforts were made by buyers of all 
classes to obtain contracts for goods at 
prices guaranteed against declines. It 
is significant of the lack of confidence 
of the sellers that they did not fall in 
with this proposition to any great ex- 
tent, and the failure to do so stands 
now, largely, as a tactical mistake to 
those who look only at the top levels 
attained in the market. On the other 
hand, the tenacity of that early resist- 
ance and the resistance itself must be 
credited to a certain extent as a contri- 
buting cause to the ultimate course of 
purchasing. Buyers share an equal re- 
sponsibility, as far as there is any re- 
sponsibility, for they were not ready at 
that time to purchase, being somewhat 
steeped in the fallacy that prices would 
rapidly decrease. The observations of 
manufacturers were to the effect that 
a tremendous demand must exist, and 
this submerged need speedily made it- 
self manifest. And right here is where 
complications of the unforeseen sort be- 
gan to make themselves felt. The 
slowness of the Government in turn- 
ing over wool, its quasi-determination 
to reclaim an equivalent, practically 
dollar for dollar, that had been put 
into the material at generous allow- 
ances, based on the emergency needs 
of war, the consequent appreciation 
placed on new domestic clips, and 
the shortening of hours in the mills by 


organized labor demands, contri 
most of the complications for whi 
year 1919 will long be notable. 


Unwirding the Complication; 


Very little of a forward strid 
exhibited in dress goods during | 
ary. Dress goods looms were 
better shape than others to be d 
from war orders to civilian good 
yet delays occurred so that, by tl 
the repressive effects of strik 
shorter hours cut down prod 
generally, this slight advantage 
duced to a minimum, and _ thi 
goods factors have been unable t 
any superior progress toward n 
as the year closes. 

Peculiarities in merchandising th) as- 
serted themselves early, by making it a 
practical impossibility to separ: de- 
mand into seasonal channels, bo: Jered 
closely on confusion all through rst 
two quarters of the year. Cutter. were 
delayed by the necessity of settling to 
shorter hours before Easter an they 
were clamoring for Easter 1919 supplies 
when only a small amount of ma 
had been brought around to t 
ducing point. Sellers recent! 
commented upon the bare cond 
shelves at that time as a benefit. after 
all, for the buying movement that ulti- 
mately set in cleared everything out of 
stock and all that has been sold since 
has been assured of prompt consump- 
tion. In certain quarters of the market 
it was then felt to be just as well to 
concentrate efforts chiefly upon immedi- 
ate production of heavyweights. Sellers 
have been disposed throughout the year 
to be reticent in regard to pri and 
buyers also have been much inclined 1 
keep their bargains to themselves 


nery 
pro- 
have 
mn of 


long 


lack 


Bulk demand, however, was not 
in making itself heavily felt. The 
of general openings, and the general 
timidity that accompanied such as there 
were, speedily worked buyers into a 
bidding frenzy that had not evaporated 
when 1920 came in. In almost no time 
at all serges were commanding 4 
premium in Amoskeag, Andrews, Amer- 
ican and Whitman numbers and this was 
just a signal for a speedy sweep of the 
field, so that before long the sign 0! 
“No goods to sell” went up from one 
end of the market to the other 
of course, patent that operations wen! 
on steadily throughout the year, and 
that, all things considered, a notable 
production was attained, of which the 
major part went rapidly and generally 
into domestic consumption. 


{ as 


Overloading with Trimmings 


The influence of narrow and 
ated styles remained from 
of war conservations, and this 
to give the suit and dress man 
extreme worriment. It w 
understood that scant mater 
plain and simple garments 
conclusion, yet the garment 
turer deliberately contribut: 
extravagance of the period by 
ing on elaborate fur and 
mings as a bait to make up f 
of basic materials. It migh 
so bad had it been o1 
goods that were going throu 
of underproduction, but the 
was happening elsewhere, 
tiles, as a matter of fact, and 


been 
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aning out in 1919 of silk and cotton 
ss stuffs, as well as wool, may not 
duplicated again in a great many 
irs. 
[he indefensible combinations of 
ss materials with glass beads, cheap 
trias and cheap furs, in the past year, 
\| probably not be forgotten. in many 
mg day. Nothing but dire necessity 
could have induced the purchase of a 
coat that promised warmth when the 
pper in order to obtain a coat put 
vn only the sum with which she had 
ended to purchase a suit and a coat. 
| with it an additional sum borrowed 
m her shopping companion. In 
tances the garment carried better 
ngs than usual and more fur trim- 
instances they did not, and 
both weight and fastness of 
color. Hence, the garment trade, being 
agreeably surprised at the comparative 
t with which they have been able to 
market garments on a_ higher price 
is than they ever before experienced, 
\bed the first hand market zealously 
for months, and sometimes paid more 
for seconds than the regular ticket on 
in order to secure the maximum 
i benefit before the balloon burst. 


gs; in 


no 


ked 


Softness, Fineness, Artificiality 

One feature of material influence that 
to be overlooked is the favor de- 
eloped for fine goods of all sorts in 
coats and suits, as a human expression, 
in outer apparel, of the relief from the 
horrors of war. Demand for dresses 
and separate suits, as well as coats, was 
particularly large during the year and 
it is an undoubted fact that selling 
agents, and the garment trade, would 
have been seriously beset to meet the 
situation even had the year been entirely 
free of the retarding factors that de- 
veloped copiously, expanded furiously 
and hung on tenaciously. The satisfac- 
tion that exists with the liberal returns 
won on the efforts of the period is 
largely artificial, just as the whole mer- 
chandising adventure has been so palp- 
ably artificial. 


is not 


Colors and Dyes 
It is probable that. in no recent year 
has the color factor been so closely 
related to the dictates of style in the 


garment market in manufactures for 
women’s trade. Notably, high colors 
have been brought out, received a 


cordial welcome and are accepted with 
a surprising confidence. To a certain 
extent this year has been unusual in its 
demands, but in this particular phase 
the influence of more large indoor func- 
tions, as well as the rugged call to the 
outdoor life, has been responsible for a 
vogue of knitted and corded wool fab- 
rics, mostly in solid colors. Naturally 
colors are a most important element in 
the manufacture of wool serges and 
there were, apparently, up until the war, 
few attempts at variations from less 
than half a dozen solid shades. During 
the war period there was endless trouble 
Over dyes of the shades most in favor, 
and the worst of it was never fairly 
appreciated because of the low prevail- 
emand in that period. Luckily the 
various sport shades have been com- 
paratively easy to produce with the in- 
creased and now well-established supply 
mestic dyes. 
Standard Color Card 


been a matter of considerable 
g1 ation, therefore, that special 
v n shades developed on the Amer- 
ird during the year have proven 
ecial advantage to dress goods 
facturers. Planned and _intro- 
duc| to utilize the range of dyes made 
In 1 country, the success of the first 
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woolen shade card of twelve American 
colors—dune, sponge, canton, mus- 
keteer, bison, date, crane, dove, quail, 
canyon, blue grass and teal duck—is 
especially gratifying. The progress 
made with the standard woolen colors 
is not detracted from in the slightest by 
the subsequent muddle over high color 
fast dyes that are only wanted at special 
times and for special uses. But when 
they are needed, the dress goods manu- 
facturer wishes to be free to act quickly 
and get them, even by importation if in 
no other way. 
Business for the Future 
As the year was drawing to 

it was evident that buvers had a 
The demand 
remained almost as 
was in the 


close, 
larg 
for mer- 
insistent 
the 


need of goods. 
chandise 
as it 
buying 


early stages of 

movement, when French ser 
opened at $1.25, speedily went to $1 
and tricotines selling around $2.50 and 
$3.75 went by easy stages up to $5, $6 
and $6.50 a yard. The last half of the 
year marked appreciations in values of 
50 to 100 per cent from those of the 
early months, and yet first hands faced 
this prospect as a sheer artificiality and, 
in large measure, maintained deliveries 
of goods at far less than actual bids 
received. Few samples were prepared 
early for the Fall, 1920, selling period 
and the bulk of this business remains 
to be done within the purview and the 
actual calendar limits of 1920. The 
production draft was so heavy on the 
run of delayed merchandise of 1919 that 
it was absolutely essential to withhold 
samples until account of stock should 
be taken in the material bins. 


Sport Note Is Strong 


The outlook at this writing is for 
large orders on serges, gabardines, 





velours, 


polos and heathers, as special 
features. 


Whether of novelty or stapl 
character a liberal business is indicated, 
especially in all manner of sport lines 
in view of the greater liking for out- 
door life developed by those who were 
in the ranks or the 
legionaries of the Business 
in 36-inch goods 
strong. In cotton 
indications are 
mainly to 40 
ber. In 
no 
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fabrics 
clear, OWlnye 
cotton in Decem 
however, ther« 
chance of the 
raw materials; conse- 
quently it is predicted that current prices 
in finished goods 
to be strong for the vear, though the 
seller deplores a continued high-priced 
market with its eventual 
collapse 
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market 
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\ “Top Crop” of the World 
Cotton Conference 
(Continued from page 215) 


present system of concentric vicious cit 
cles. The raising of wages means the 
raising of the price of commodities 


Chis will go on until some catastrophe 
puts a stop to it 

If everyone the ad 
everyone was 
the hours de- 
might 
the 
have 


was included in 
vances paid labor, and 
only obliged to work 
manded by labor, there 
this feeling. This is 
a very large 
ceived such and in conse- 
quence they feel these added costs. The 
old established economic law of supply 
and demand governs conditions today 
the same as it has in the past and the 
same as it will govern in the 
This is the one reason why 
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present are high, and is really the only 


reason 


Five conditions come instantly to 
mind which have 


ones 


more or less influence : 


Chey are the vicious system of Federal 
taxation, economic waste, the lavish use 
of money, the entire absence of thrift, 
and the lack of production Chere is 
no question but that the war profits and 
excess profits taxes are a distinct in 
ducement to the advancement of p1 
but it seems to the writer that 
the least of any reasons so far give 
account for the increased cost iving 

The economic waste and _ the 4 

use our resources as they should 
used in a time like the present come vet 
close to being criminal. The 
Fall River operate near] 4.000.000 
spindles, representing capital stock and 
bonds of over $40,000,000, with a pres 
ent replacement value of over $210,000, 
000. This very large amount of invested 
values in this one city alone is idle two 
thirds of the time, not taking into ac 
count Sundays and holidays 

It has been said the textile interests 


are reaping tremendous profits 
average dividend paid on these 
according to 
was 
1919. 


value, 


The 
plants 
their present capitali: 
only 14.486 per cent the year 
Chis, figured on the replacement 
is less than 3 per 
No on 
return extreme 
that of the 
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for 
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If the law allowed this immens« 
erty to produce 
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what it could produce, 
and this plan was followed throughout 
the country, there is no question but 
what the high cost of living soon could 
be brought to a 
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Selective Cloth Buying 


helps to cut down clothing costs. Fabrics that have a repu- 
tation for dependability plus originality of style are much 
sought after by discriminating buyers. There’s a reason for 
the continued big demand for Cleveland Worsteds. People 
are becoming educated to the fact that Cleveland Worsteds 
are made from pure wool, therefore, suits and garments made 
from our product, have more stability, hold their shape, and 
wear much better than suits or garments made from re- 
worked wool. 
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Objects of American Cotton Association 


Usa the leadership of President 
J. Skottowe Wannamaker, banker 
.d cotton planter of St. Matthews, S. 
(, the American Cotton Association 
has had a remarkable growth within 
the comparatively short period since its 
o:ganization. At the recent World Cot- 
ton Conference at New Orleans it was 
the accredited representative of domes- 
cotton growers, having taken the 
place occupied at the Atlanta Cotton 
Conference, in 1907, by the Farmers’ 
(»-operative and Educational Union 
and the Southern Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation. The former at one time 
claimed a membership of about a 
million, and the latter of several hun- 
dred thousand. The experience of the 
latter organizations seems to indicate 
that southern : farmers are great 
“joiners,” but not good “ stickers” un- 
less they obtain results. It is note- 
worthy in this connection that several 
of the most important objects of the 
American Cotton Association, including 
diversification of crops and_ higher 
prices, have been realized to a high de- 
gree during its short life; and even 
though growers have accorded the or- 
ganization greater credit for these re- 
sults than it deserves, the fact remains 
they have helped to swell its member- 
ship until it has become an important 
power in the South. 

Mr. Wannamaker is the dominant 
personality in the Association; in fact, 
the principal objects of the Association 
and the plan of organization were con- 
ceived by him and the rapid develop- 
ment of the latter has been due very 
largely to his personal efforts. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Wannamaker are lead- 
ing cotton planters and bankers of every 
cotton State, with Harvie Jordan as 
National Campaign Director, and Col. 
Thomas J. Shackelford of Athens, Ga., 
as chairman of the National Finance 
Committee and its general field repre- 
sentative. The existence of a strong 
and representative organization of cot- 
ton growers is essential to spinners as 
well as to growers and other cotton 
trade interests if improvements in the 
growing, handling, marketing and finan- 
cing of the crop are to be effective. No 
marked progress can be made excepting 
through co-operative effort of every 
important interest involved, and the or- 
ganizations representative of each group 
must be of a character to inspire general 
confidence. Conferences at the World 
Cotton Conference at New Orleans be- 
tween representatives of spinners’ or- 
ganizations and of the American Cotton 
Association were such as to stimulate 
respect and confidence. Those manu- 
facturers who are not well acquainted 
with the objects of the American Cot- 
ton Association will be particularly in- 
terested in what President Wannamaker 
has to say in this connection. 

(otton growers, spinners and every 
other important interest identified with 
the trade are now co-operating through 
the World Cotton Conference in broad 
s for the improvement of the in- 
lustry. But, of course, effective world 
Work with similar objects in view will 
no always be of a co-operative charac- 
ter. for instance, the American Cotton 
A. ociation is interested in the promo- 
of warehousing companies under 
Ste aid, while the Union Cotton 
W.-chouse and Compress Co. may be 
$a: to represent a national and much 
br ader movement, including leading 


How It Is Organized and Financed— Will 


Not Engage 


southern interests as well as spinners. 
That there is no vital antagonism in- 
volved may be proved by the fact that 
a more recent movement inaugurated 
by spinners for the benefit of the whole 
industry is receiving the hearty support 
of the American Cotton Association; 
this is the proposal of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers that domestic cotton exchanges 
so modify their future contracts as to 
allow the delivery at concentration 
points in the South and North of certi- 
fied cotton held in bonded warehouses. 
A committee of the National Council 
has already asked officials of the New 
York Cotton Exchange to arrange a con- 
ference on the subject. President 
Wannamaker of the American Cotton 
Association is heartily in favor of the 
general proposition, but holds that New 
Orleans and rot New York is the 
logical exchange to father this move- 
ment for the broadening of cotton 
contracts. 


The American Cotton Association is 
a legally chartered institution for pro- 
moting and protecting especially the 
cotton growing interests of the United 
States. 

Its membership is composed of 
farmers, bankers, merchants, warehouse- 
men, ginners and all allied business and 
professional interests, which desire to 
aid in making successful the aims and 
objects of the Association. 

The National Association, 
executive departments, clerical forces, 
etc., has its general headquarters at 
Atlanta, Georgia, located at present in 
the Georgia State capitol. 


with its 


The cotton state divisions of the As- 
sociation are administered by State ofh- 
cials and boards of directors selected 
from the various cotton growing coun- 
tries in each State. 


The county or parish Organizations 
are composed of members selected from 
the various militia districts or town- 
ships of each county or parish, and the 
district or township organization con- 
stitutes the basic unit of the county and 
state organizations, which makes pos- 
sible the democratic principle of vesting 
the control of the Association in the 
hands of the people who constitute the 
membership and support the institution. 
Properly prepared constitutions and by- 


laws control the operating machinery 
of the various organizations upon a 
harmonious workable basis 


Will Not Engage in Business 


The Association has no capital stock 
and will not engage directly in the buy- 
ing or selling of cotton, building ware- 
houses or in business of any kind. It 
will exercise its powers to promote the 
construction of warehouses, especially 
at local interior market points, assist 
in the organization of enterprises of 
special economic aid to the farmers in 
marketing their crops and in financing 
cotton in storage until sold. 


The Association and its various sub- 
divisions will be supported and main- 
tained by annual dues collected from 
its membership in the form of Charter 
Memberships of $100 from _ bankers, 


large merchants and planters, and a 


in Politics or 


Business 


srrall levy of 25 cents per bale from 
smaller farmers and 25 cents per thou- 
sand dollars invested in mercantile and 
other business interests, and minimum 
annual dues of $3 by each individual 
not coming under the above classifica- 
tions 


Economic Reforms Advocated 


Some of the economic reforms which 
will be pressed forward to accomplish- 
ment by the Association are as _ fol- 
lows: 

1. To secure the building of ample 
warehouse facilities in each cotton 
growing county for the purpose of the 
safe storage of cotton from the weather 
and thereby save to the growers the 
many millions of dollars now being lost 
through the evils of country damage; to 


have every such warehouse bonded 
under state or federal laws; to have 
placed in charge of each such ware- 


house an expert licensed weigher and 
grader appointed under state or federal 
law, so that the cotton growers may 
be fully protected on weights and 
grades, and that the cotton receipts 
issued by such warehouses may enable 
any cotton grower to borrow money at 
the lowest rates of interest when such 
cotton receipts are put up as collateral 
security, with banks locally, or other 
financial institutions. 


Reforms in Baling and Compressing 


2. Economic and efficient reform in 


baling and compressing; making uni- 
form the tare or covering of the bale so 
as to eliminate existing antiquated and 
expensive methods employed in that de- 
partment of the industry which at 
present penalizes the growers to an 
amount exceeding each year more than 
$100,000,000, based on _ investigation 
made by the Federal Government. To 
car-load 


secure rates on cotton com- 
pressed at the initial points of ship- 
ment. 


Favors Net Weight 


3. Selling cotton by net weight in- 
stead of by the present unfair and arbi- 
trary regulations of the Liverpool Cot- 
ton Exchange, which fixes the deduction 
for bagging and ties at 6 per cent. of 
the gross weight of each bale. 


Direct, But Controlled, Selling 


4. To organize domestic and foreign 
marketing corporations, the 
which is to be owned by cotton growers 
and their allied business interests for 
the purpose of enabling all of the grow- 
ers to market their cotton and cotton 
seed direct to consuming domestic and 
mills. 


stock of 


foreign 
5. To regulate the supply of raw 
cotton to meet the legitimate demands 
of consumption by the mills, instead of 
perpetuating the present unbusiness-like 
system of rushing the staple on the 
market and permitting the prices to be 
hammered down under the deluge of 
an over-supply of cotton during the 
usual sliort period, aided and 
abetted by speculative interests and 
manipulations of future contracts 
through the exchanges. 


selling 


In any year a 
surplus of raw cotton is produced it is 
to be held in local warehouses by the 


growers until needed by the mills, and 
the spot cotton required by the mills 
will be sold slowly at prices netting a 
fair and profitable price to the growers. 


To Regulate Differences 


6. Price differences in grades will 
be regulated and enforced on the basis 
of the relative value of each grade when 
spun into yarns, and break up the pres- 
ent practice of the cotton trade fixing 
these differences in value by arbitrary 
and artificial processes which are so un- 
fair to the growers. 


Costs of Handling and Conversion 


7. To ascertain and promulgate for 
the information of the growers the 
present fixed charges against a bale of 
cotton from local market points to final 
delivery at the mills in this country and 
in Europe; and to post the growers as 
to how and in» what way the price to 
the farmer is arrived at and the items 
covering the cost of transportation and 
delivery of each bale to the spinners, 
which the growers have to pay for, in- 
cluding deductions for tare. 

8. To ascertain and promulgate the 
actual cost of spinning a pound of cot- 
ton into yarns and the selling price of 
same by the mills. To ascertain the 
cost of converting a pound of the vari- 
ous kinds of yarns into the standard 
cotton goods and the selling price of 
same by the manufacturers. In this 
way the intrinsic value of cotton can 
be arrived at each year, and upon no 
other basis 

9. To ascertain the cost of convert- 
ing a ton of cotton seed into the finished 
products by the oil mills and the mar- 
ket value of same in order to know the 
intrinsic, commercial value of cotton 
seed per ton. 


To Furnish Statistical Information 


10. To ascertain and furnish infor- 
mation to the membership covering the 
amount of American cotton consumed 
each month in the spinning mills of the 
world; the amount of such raw cotton 
on hand in spinning establishments; at 
the ports and in warehouses, that the 
actual supply of cotton unconsumed 
may be known and the actual quantity 
consumed also known. Such informa- 
tion is imperative for guiding an intelli- 
gent, safe and systematic system of so 
marketing the crop as to regulate the 
supply to meet only the needs of legiti- 
mate consumption and guarantee a fair 
profit to the growers. on all cotton sold. 

11. To gather accurate statistics cov- 
ering the acreage planted each year in 
cotton, the monthly condition report of 
the growing crop; the effect of the boll 
weevil and other insects; the amount of 
cotton ginned each month; the move- 


ment of the crop to market and the 
amount held in local warehouses each 
month; and forecasts of probable 
yields 

12. To ascertain the world’s require- 


ments of American cotton each year and 
so regulate the acreage planted to meet 
such requirements in order to avoid the 
dangers of an over-supply with its at- 
tendant unprofitable prices to the grow- 
ers. 

Favors Crop Diversification 


13. To conduct an active campaign 
through the state and county divisions, 
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at vil times stressing the imperative 


nec: -sity for each grower to diversify 
the -rops planted on his farm, thereby 
mak ng his food supplies at home and 
his farm operations self-sustaining. 


I no other system can the cotton 
grovers prosper, no matter how high 
the price of cotton. 

l To urge the planting of fewer 
acr«. of cotton per plow. Plant only 
carc ully selected seed of the best staple 
varicty; fertilize and cultivate well the 
acrvage planted and increase the yield 
per acre at less expense per pound of 
production. To ascertain each year the 
average cost of producing cotton, based 
on uormal yield. To promote intelli- 
gent diversification of crops, and to 
develop markets for such crops, other 
than cotton, as may be profitably raised; 
to broaden the markets for raw cotton 
and to enlarge the uses for cotton and 
cotton goods; to improve and increase 
transportation and distribution facilities. 


To Improve Living and Working Con- 
ditions 
15. To urge the building of better 
rural schools and public highways. The 
building of better country homes with 
more comfortable furnishings and sani- 
tary regulations. To overcome the 
drawbacks of illiteracy and promote in 
every way a higher degree of efficiency 
in the education of the rural population 
of the southern states. 
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16. The solution of the economic 
problems affecting farm life in the South 
to the end that the growers and their 
allied business interests may enter upon 
an era of continued prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

Designed to Benefit Spinner and Grower 


Cooperation and united action with 
membership throughout the cotton belt 
has become imperative to inaugurate 
economy and efficiency in the future 
handling and marketing of the cotton 
crop, so as to guarantee to the growers 
each year fair and reasonable profits 
above the cost of production. 

The efforts of the Association will 
not only prove vastly beneficial to the 
South, but in the ultimate results of 
economic efficiency in marketing the 
cotton crop, will prove of great econ- 
omic benefit to American Mills and the 
consumers of cotton goods. 

President Wannamaker states 
that the Association is non-political 
in the strictest sense, and does not per- 
mit matters of a political nature to 
enter into any of its discussions or de- 
liberations. 

This review of the objects of the 
American Cotton Association is based 
upon statements of President Wanna- 
maker, and the following article outlines 
his views regarding the establishment 
of a broad spot market linked with the 
New Orleans Exchange. 


also 


Growers Favor Broader Cotton Contract 


Want Numerous Certification Points— 


New Orleans Exchanges Asked to Lead 


By J. Skottowe Wannamaker, President 


American 


HE American Cotton Association, 

in cooperation with the various lines 
of the cotton industry and leading busi- 
hess interests, is strongly working for 
the establishment of a Spot Cotton 
Market Exchange in the south, with a 
chain of warehouses of certification. 
This is recognized as one of the great- 
est needed reforms and will bring bene- 
fits to the entire cotton industry. 

No stocks, or bonds, or any form of 
security have such a world wide market 
as cotton. Nothing can be so readily 
sold in so many markets at a very small 
concession from the market price. 
Nothing can be immediately sold for 


near or distant future delivery on so 
many exchanges in so many countries as 
cott [wo guarantees are necessary 
and cotton will soon take its rightful 
place as the best collateral in existence. 


The lender wants to be sure, first, that 
the bales are where the warehouse re- 
ceipt says they are; second, that they 
f the grade stated in the certificate. 
Then he will lend the money gladly. 


Cotton should be warehoused im- 
mediately after ginning, either in a 
Warehouse under Federal supervision or 
State supervision; it should be graded 
by a government grader; this renders it 
absolutely bankable, as secure as gold. 


It iquid and can be converted into 


Cas 


any time. 
New York Not a Natural Cotton Market 
p York is not a natural cotton 
dey It is only naturally a link in the 
chai of domestic and foreign trans- 
port.tion, largely the latter. New York 
Is near any spinning center and 
is from the cotton plantation. It is 
on a result of conditions existing 
in that the New York Exchange was 
estavlished. It has been proved often 
thi ear, if indeed such proof was 
neeced, that New York is not a natural 


Cotton 


Association. 


storage place for cotton. Cotton has 
never been offered to New York except 
as the result of inflated prices and the 
greatest necessity to have it delivered on 
contracts. Cotton in the South today is 
bringing a far higher price than cotton 
in New York 
As a result of conditions 

now and that have existed for. years, 
cotton is absolutely the football of the 
gamblers; the bear gambler kicking the 
ball ninety-nine times to one kick by the 
bull. As a result the producer pays the 
penalty and the manipulator and gam- 
bler reap the harvest. 


that exist 


A Result of Civil War Conditions 


About six years after the war between 
the states, when the poverty and bank- 
ruptcy of the southern states made them 
entirely dependent upon the financial 
accommodations New York could fur- 
nish to the merchants of the cotton pro- 
ducing states so as to enable them to 
extend credit in the way of goods to the 
producer, trading on the exchange in cot- 
ton futures was developed. At that time 
but little cotton was grown in Texas and 
none at all in Oklahoma, then the Indian 
Territory, the largest portion of the 
cotton crop being produced in the At- 
lantic States from Virginia south, where 
it was shipped to Europe via the ports 
of Norfolk, Savannah and Charleston 

In those days the South was helpless; 
it had no voice in the framing of either 


its commercial or political life. The 
Government of the South was in the 
hands of 4,000,000 slaves under the 
leadership of the carpet-bagger; the 


South was bankrupt. To exist it had to 
produce cotton; it was only their’s to do 
or die. In those days there were but few 
cotton mills in the South; the domestic 
consumption of 1871 was 
about 91,000 bales. It was not therefore 


cotton in 


dificult for New York to attract a 
reasonably large stock of cotton from a 
comparatively nearby territory and she 
naturally became an important and legiti- 
mate cotton market. 


Carries Little Actual Cotton 

On February 20th, 1880, when New 
York was about at its zenith as a real 
cotton market, the cotton warehoused 
there was 294,449 bales, or about 5.1 per 
cent. of the crop of that season, which 
was 5,752,000 bales. On the first of 
November, 1919, the warehouses of New 
York contained only 47,033 bales, or 
43/100 of 1 per cent. of this year’s prob- 
able commercial crop of 11,000,000 bales. 


The reason for this reduction in the 
stock carried is that the cotton mills 
that have been built since 1880 in the 


cotton territory that was formerly tribu- 
tary to New York consume nearly all 
the cotton that is raised there and can 
afford to pay far more for it than it 
would return if delivered on the future 
contracts that are bought and sold in 
such enormous volume the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 
Amount of World’s Crop 

In its raw form, including the seed, 
the world’s present cotton crop is now 
worth at least $200 per bale, or about 
$3,500,000,000. In its manufactured form 
its value is about tripled and would ap- 
proximate $11,000,000,000. The total 
capital invested in the production and 
manufacture of cotton and the cotton 
seed industry recently has been estimated 
at approximately $30,000,000,000. 

About sixty to seventy per cent. of 
the world’s cotton production is grown 
in America and this year’s crop of about 
11,000,000 bales will be worth about 
$2,200,000,000. Of this 11,000,000 bales, 
about 3,500,000 bales, or thirty per cent. 
will be consumed by mills located in the 
southern states chiefly in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, and the remainder of the 
7,500,000 bales, worth $1,500,000,000 will 
be shipped to the New England mills 
or exported. 


on 


Has Warehousing and Financing Plans 


The American Cotton Association, with 
the mills, farmers, merchants, bankers, 
professional and business men, as its 
foundation stone, is pushing the build- 
ing of warehouses; a warehouse or 
warehouses for each county, owned and 
controlled by the people of the county, 
operated under the State or 
Warehouse Act, sufficient to 
cotton of said county 


Federal 
hold the 
That is the pro- 
gram they are pushing throughout the 
length and breadth of the cotton belt, so 
that the entire South will be dotted with 
warchouses and the marketing of cotton 
stretched period of twelve 
months, instead of being rushed on the 
market in the harvesting period of three 
months, 


over a 


seventy per cent. being the 
average amount of cotton sold in these 


three months heretofore 


The next link will be concentration 
warehouses. The American Cotton As- 
sociation is forming a bank, export and 
discount corporation for the purpose of 
effecting direct sales of cotton at home 
and abroad, their plans are well laid and 
it is the consensus of opinion of men 
who have given lives of study to this 
question that the opportune time 
absolutely change con- 
ditions which have heretofore existed in 
the handling of the cotton industry 
Antiquated methods must be relegated 
to the heap; a southern 
exchange should be established; 
Orleans has a golden opportunity. 
New Orleans Should Grasp Opportunity 

New Orleans, by 


great 


has arrived to 


scrap spot 


New 


establishing ware- 
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house of certification at concentration 
points throughout the cotton belt, by 
making certain radical changes in the 
rules and regulations so that a contract 
will assure the delivery of spot cotton 
from these certified warehouses can 
become a great spot exchange, absolutely 
controling the situation, 

With warehouses in every county and 
parish throughout the length and breadth 
of the cotton belt, operating under the 
State or Federal Warehouse Act, with 
concentration warehouses, with Govern- 
ment graders for all of these ware- 
houses, we are facing the most complete 
change in the cotton industry that has 
ever occurred since the first slave was 
sold for the purpose of producing cotton 
and which resulted in the South swap- 
ping her birthright for a bitter mess of 
pottage. The handwriting has appeared 
on the wall; special committees have 
been appointed by the new England 
spinners to confer with the New York 
Exchange; great dissatisfaction exists, 
not only throughout the entire cotton 
industry, but among the members of the 
New York Exchange. 

Chicago is making a bid for this 
business. Ina recent address before the 
Chicago board of Trade, Theodore H. 
Price unhesitatingly recommended that 
Chicago take steps to establish a spot 
exchange for the entire cotton belt 
which was tributary to Chicago and not 
to New York. 

The New Orleans Exchange, the 
Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans 
and the Chambers of Commerce from 
the various cities of the South should 
immediately take steps to cooperate and 
the cotton 
Opportunity is knocking at 
our door, she offers the privilege of 
changing antiquated methods which 
were established in the handling of cot- 
ton in about 1869, so that by this change 
the producer and the manufacturer in 
every line of the cotton industry will 
receive great benefits. She offers a 
golden opportunity to the South to at- 
tend to her own business. Will she ac- 
cept this opportunity? Common sense 
tells us but one answer and the answer 
she dictates is yes 

It is said that history repeats it- 
self ; indications are that this is also true 
in commercial life. Following the war 
between the states the New York Ex 
change was established, since which time 
the price of cotton has been set in New 
York. Following the great world war, 
a great spot exchange should be estab- 
lished in New Orleans for the purpose 
of permitting supply and demand to reg- 
ulate the price of cotton, to do away 
with the manipulations and many other 
unjustifiable actions which have been ex- 
posed upon the New York Exchange. 
This change will be hailed with joy by 
practically every line of the cotton in- 
dustry. It means the establishment of 
a great exchange for a world commo- 
dity, a world necessity. 


effect this great change in 
industry. 


“A Better Contract” 
The TextTitE WorLp JouRNAL, in an 


editorial entitled “A Better Contract,” 
Says: 
“That the New York Cotton Ex- 


change could perform an important ser- 
vice to the industry, and at the same 
time tend to correct the very generally 
accepted opinion that the Exchange is 
operated solely for speculative purposes, 
by revising its contract to allow deliv- 
ery on it of certified cotton at bonded 
warehouses in various concentration 
centers throughout the country, has been 
suggested in these columns at various 
times. The same plan has also been ad- 
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vo-ated by cotton grower’s associations, 
bv the officials of the exchange have 
nc-er given evidence that the sugges- 
tis warranted their serious consider- 
at on. Now that the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers has 
af ointed a committee to confer with 
th officials of the local exchange on this 
su ject it is possible and probable that 
th latter will at least give it serious 
thought. 

There is a certain ultra-conservative, 
ol' fogy element of the exchange that 
w: | continue to fight against innovations 
ar | that is perfectly satisfied with pres- 
en business conditions, but a constantly 
increasing number of its members is 
alive to the modern idea of giving max- 
imum service to their clientele, to the 
importance of a broader contract, and 
to the desirability of making consessions 
to critics: among growers and manufac- 
turers that may tend to check further 
restrictive legislation. Not all of them 
may be able to visualize the importance 
to the industry of a real spot market, or 
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of facilitating transactions in actual cot- 
ton, but they do believe in the principle 
of giving maximum possible services to 
their customers, and there is excellent 
reason for believing that, if the propo- 
sition of the National Council were put 
to a test vote, it would receive the sup- 
port of a majority of the Exchange 
members.” 
Will Allow Economic Law to Operate 
With the contracts calling for the de- 
livery, or carrying the privilege of de- 


‘livery from the great warehouses in 


New Orleans, or at certain warehouses 
in the various cotton producing states, 
or from certain warehouses of certifica- 
tion, the price of cotton would be regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand. 
Each contract would mean that the cot- 
ton specified therein could be secured. 
How is it possible for the law of supply 
and demand to operate today? January 
and March hundreds of points above 
July and May. If a manufacturer at- 
tempts to hedge his cotton by selling 
July he will be caught between the up- 


per and lower millstone and ground to 
a pulp. The law of supply and demand 
is an unknown quantity on a market 
which does not carry the guarantee of 
delivery of the property. This great 
law has long since been dynamited and 
has ceased to function. The price of 
cotton is subject to the whims of the 
manipulators; the producer pays the 
penalty and the manufacturer and con- 


sumer of cotton goods of course also 
suffer. 


Has Manufacturers’ Indorsement 


The establishment of spot exchange, 
with warehouses of certification as out- 
lined above, is just as necessary to the 
proper handling and economic reform in 
the cotton industry as air and water are 
to human life. This reform has the 
endorsement of the manufacturer and, 
in fact, practically every legitimate line 
of the cotton industry and will meet 
with their cooperation. ; 

This change will mean that for the 
first time cotton will take its proper 
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place. The law of supply and demand 
will mean active competition from the 
various lines of the cotton industry and 
from the legitimate speculator and in-' 
vestor. It means that no longer will 
cotton be the football of the gambler. 
This change will remove the manipula- 
tor and parasite, as their opportunity to 
operate will be removed. 

The producer of course had no voice 
in the establishment of the Exchange in 
New York in ’69; the South was then 
bankrupt. Conditions to-day are far 
different. They recognize the necessity 
of these economic reforms; they are 
ready to cooperate and assist in the 
same. What will New Orleans do? 
What will the various cities of the 
South do, where there are Exchanges 
in operation? What will the Chambers 
of Commerce do? What will the busi- 
ness men of the South do? 

Don’t forget that not only the pro- 
ducer and manufacturer, but every legit- 
imate line of the cotton industry will be 
greatly benefited by this change. 


American Art Development in Textile Designs 


- YNSIDERATION of the advance- 
ment in textiles in the year just 
closed, and for the war period, for that 
matter, shows concrete developments 
that have been recorded in the adapta- 
tion of American industrial art to the 
products of textile mills. The interest 
of silk and cotton piece goods manufac- 
turers was drawn to this subject in the 
war period as it never had been before, 
and there are certain results at hand 
capable of graphic reproduction, to ren- 
der at least an appreciation of the pro- 
gress made. What the accomplishments 
portend for the future cannot be 
known and can only be vaguely esti- 
mated at this time. If they mark the 
beginning of a new epoch in American 
textile patterns, it would not be at all 
surprising. Certain it is that prints 
have been turned out that can proclaim 
their distinctive American origin with 
satisfaction and with excellent chances 
of survival. Silk men are pleased with 
the progress they have made; but there 
is an opinion around the market that 
cotton men have so far missed an op- 
portunity. 


Evidences of a Change 


is not so many years ago, as almost 
an. silk designer will attest, that the 
patiern for a printed fabric must have 
the stamp of Paris to obtain a hearing. 


1 


For a native art idea to obtain a foot- 
hold against a commercial habit so 
deeply rooted as this one marks quite a 
chenge. True, the interruption of com- 


munications and the interruption of 
proluction abroad: during the war are 
par‘ially responsible, but there was a be- 
ginning made that promised much, even 


bet.re the war gave a more favorable 
aspict to the enterprise. 

(\* course a more rapid growth was 
cer'.in when circumstances combined as 
the. did. The attention of the manu- 
fac irer could be more readily caught 
wl the call of patriotic impulse was 
hig) and, at the same time, the claims 
of usual sources of design were not 


bei: pressed. The work of American 
cra’ smen came to the front rapidly in 
this period, and is now so definitely 
rec: nized that it has assumed the pro- 
por’ ons of a movement that will prob- 
abl: not be denied. 


Enormous Strides Made During the Last Year-—Opening 
Given by the War and Encouragement by Manufacturers 


By a 


Vember 


of the Sta ff 


Development of the designing art as it affects textile manufacturers has 
been a matter of contemplation as well as of serious consideration by manu- 


facturers of a wide range of fabrics. 


It has been appreciated that ever since 


before the war started the comparative isolation of this country, as far as 
assistance from foreign manufacturers was concerned, made necessary a study 
of the sources of design in order that there should be built up in this coun- 
try an art that in its practicality would be of invaluable assistance to pro- 


ducers. 


It has been difficult to induce artists to adapt their art along com- 


mercial lines, but with the study of ancient fabrics and art motifs a very 
encouraging response has been discovered, with the result that there has been 
a national development along these lines which promises much for the 
future. Prominent in this movement has been the Art Alliance of America, 
which has worked assiduously to give to industry the results of artists’ re- 
searches for original designs that would be adaptable to fabric art. Many 
problems have been met and many difficulties surmounted, but the status of 
art and its relation to textile designing seems much more encouraging as a 
result of these efforts than ever before. The practical working out of these 
problems has been an achievement of which manufacturers should be glad 
to take advantage, and they are given an opportunity through the good offices 
of the Alliance to avail themselves of the fruits of its labors. 


The leading exponents of a distinct 
American textile art really found no 
special inclination among artists to 
adapt their ideas to commercialization, 
in textiles. And with manufacturers 
there was slight inclination to try to get 
needed patterns from the home talent. 
Hence, there was a double problem at 
the outset. It was intensified, on the 
primary side, by the lack of something 
that is quite extensively developed on 
the other side of the world, that is, the 
undevelopment of industrial art schools, 
and the low state of industrial art draw- 
ing in the public schools. Correctives 
of this condition have been started, but 
as compared with the need, of course, 
only modest results have been accom- 
plished so far. 

The development of the creative 
imagination along the lines of furnish- 
ing suitable textile designs is thus pro- 
ceeding slowly, and yet it has made 
progress to the extent that encourage- 
ment by manufacturers, with vision and 
the instinct for more certain returns in 
later years, has been given generously 
and is openly on the increase. 





The relation of design to manufac- 
tures is carefully fostered by the Art 
Alliance of America, 10 East 47th street, 
and it is from a recent exhibit by this 
association that concrete evidence of 
progress is obtained. By calling photo- 
graphy into play, and then the repro- 
ductive processes of the graphic arts, it 
is possible at this time to illustrate this 
article with the concrete evidence of 
progress and accomplishment. The fab- 
rics themselves, here represented from 
photographs made of samples of the tex- 
tile, have been in the selling markets a 
season or two and in more than one in- 
stance have made a pronounced success. 
It is in silks and cretonnes, largely, that 
the textile designs have been brought 
into production. The successes so far 
made serve to inspire groups of young 
artists to persevere in the training that 
has excellent prospect of making a dis- 
tinct, commercial and valuable thing of 
the experiments attempted in American 
industrial art. The manufacturers 
themselves are increasing their pat- 
ronage of these efforts constantly, and 
it is not stretching the facts at all to 


state that at this time there is a large 
body of American dress decorative tex- 
tiles going into immediate use that are 
of specific American design as well as 
of American manufacture. Naturally 
the patrons of this movement approach 
the matter from the very practical side 
of accomplishment, and it is really a 
matter for congratulation that there has 
been so much of a start made. 


National Expression Achieved 


Experts who have gone over a sample 
collection of these American textile art 
productions comment on one thing 
above all others when consideration is 
given solely to the technique displayed. 
rhis is the factor of spontaneity and 
ease of expression. 

“There is something in this being a 
land of liberty; there is something ex- 
pressed of the heritage of freedom en- 
joyed by our youth,” is the way one 
connected with one of the largest silk 
houses comments on a series of designs 
that have gone clear through the com- 
mercial pathway to success in the mar- 
ket. It is pointed out in this quarter, 
also, that the modern school is showing 
itself distinctively, in getting away from 
a small figure, frequently repeated, to 
the embodiment of a large idea and 
often with an elaborate ground. One 
way of looking at it might be, that, as 
this is an era of what is called “ free 
verse” in literature, so there is a free 
design in the textile patterns being 
wrought by the young artists in this 
American group which is showing that 
it is devoted to a beauty and utility in a 
practical way. Repetition is, of course, a 
certainty in a textile design, and yet a 
positive gain is undoubtedly made when 
manufacturers, by reductions or other 
changes, are enabled to adapt elaborate 
drawings of promise to dress fabrics 
and dress patterns. In this connection, 
it might well be said that the soft and 
flowing folds that are giving a distinct 
character to the newest dresses, show to 
perfection the richness and complete- 
ness of the spontaneous American idea 
in textile design. 


Tests of Originality 


There is not the shadow of a doubt 
of the originating quality in the work of 
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he past few years in American textile 
lesigns. In substantiation of this as- 
ertion, take the case of the cathedral 
heme which was originated in this 
ountry about a year ago, with a strik- 
ig design representing Westminster 
\bbey. Others followed, in series, and 
ave been present in the fabric market 
or months. On the other hand, only 
cent cables have told of the appear- 
nce of the cathedral theme in textile 
eaves and prints on the Continent, and 
is shown that its particular textile 
laptation followed the holding of a 
iir in France for the cathedral win- 
yws. The American development ante- 
lated that fair, and thus its precedence 
unchallenged. 
\s the example cited draws upon the 
id World for the source of inspiration 
ir the design—historic cathedrals he- 
g, of course, largely wanting in the 
w World—it is especially timely to 
um the conception and the crafts- 
inship for the American group 
workers, together with the transfer 
the design to the cloth and the pro- 
iction here. It is to be remembered, 
course, that the textile designer has 
e whole world to range for the in- 
‘ration of his, or her, designs, and is 
irther not limited in time. Past times 





2. DESIGN BY HENRI GUIGNON, RI 


CED BY H R MALLINSON & CO 


IN SILKS 
the culture of the ages may be 
wn upon clear back to Creation. The 


sign represented in Fig. 1 illustrates 
point. The inspiration is Persian, a 
g that the conventionalization of th: 
ter, his primitive weapon and_ thx 
imals he stalks does not in any way 
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4. DESIGN BY MARGUERITE .ZORACH, 





FIG. 1. DESIGN BY MARTHA RYTHER, REPROD 


CHIFFON AND SILK; A THI PR 


serve to conceal. Indeed the animals ar: 
easily recognized as conventionally and 
unmistakably Persian This prize de 

sign was reproduced in chiffon and silk, 


floral detail, 


and besides the fullness 
other notable features are the compres 
sion of the action story in the design 
and the continuous, compact repetition 


of it between the four spear-points. Jus 


tice is hardly done to the manufacturer’s 
sample in the half-tone reproduction, as 


the beauty of the delicately tinted back 
ground is lost in the gray tone of tl 
cut. 


Sources of Inspiration 


The wealth of inspirat n Amet 
can flora and fauna 1 y no meat 
wanting. It may be traced in several ¢ 
the designs on the fab market, al 
unmistakably, too, in certau f the de 
signs here reproduced. While extended 
discussion of this feature of the move- 
ment would be of great interest, its 
complete proof is rather subordinated 


to the more important fact that the ere 


REPRODUCED BY H R MALLINSON & CO 


INAL DESIGN MUCH LARGER, REDUCED FOR REPRODUCTION IN SILK IN SEVERAI 


COLORINGS ; THIRD PRIZE SILK DESIGN CONTEST, 1917 
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sign was made soon after the Allied 
commands were consolidated under 
Marshal Foch. 

Che artist was 3,000 miles away from 
the event. And in the newspaper dis 
patches a single line told that the insig 
nia of the commander was being in 
creased by one oak leaf. His insignia 
had been three oak leaves before; now 





it was four oak leaves This mark of 
honor is the principal theme of the 
panel There are four lines of oak 
leaves in the chaplet. The stars of hts 
rank complete the design and give it 
that intense patriotic and military aspect 
of the times; hence the dedication “To 
Marshal Foch,” of an important textile 
design as crystallized in a few lines of a 
newspaper clipping. Produced in blue 
and gold in de luxe silk and indestruct 
ible voile, this was soon one of the most 
amiliar fabrics in the market. A dres 
made of it, with the dedication line of 
the selvage used in the patter 

striping, was the work of a fan 

lifth avenue store, and made a notable 
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SCHLUSSER; ORIGINAL DRAWING WAS MADI 
MALLINSON & CO., IN SILK AND GEORGETTI 
REPRODUCED BY H. R. MALLINSON & CO IN SILI 
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window display in that establishment at 
the tin 
Typ: 


Showing Modern Influences 
furnishes a striking example 
.cturing adaptation. The orig- 
iarguerite Zorach, that won a 
ize in silk design contest in 
originally done in batik. The 
rers adapted the design to 
rextile r production and also made it in 
the reverse, that is, in a dark figure on 
a light ground. Miss Zorach’s handi- 
this instance is more than or- 
dinaril) successful in breaking away 
from bald and bare repetitions. So free 
are the lines and the recurrent elements 
that the effect of spontaneity is most 
pronounced, In draping, the irregular- 
ity of line gives that freedom from re- 
straint that has been spoken of before 
as the keynote of modernness in the 
American movement. 

Fig. 4 is another modernist design by 
Zorach reproduced by another firm in 
several colorings, black and white, white 
and black, navy and white, white and 
navy, in pussy willow and indestructible 
voile. It was the third prize winner in 
the silk design contest of 1917. The 
original design was much larger and 
was reduced for reproduction. The con- 
trast, on reversing the design of figure 
and background is marked, and is well 
worthy of critical inspection. ‘The out- 
line has been purposely superimposed by 
the photographer on the figured pattern 
to get the benefit of the reverse dispo- 
sition. 

Fig. 6 gives a display of two fabrics 
that are essentially different. The main 
interest, from the artistic and textile 
reproductive standpoint, in the design 
made by Jean Paul Schlusser, on the 
left of the picture; comes from the cir- 
cumstance that the original drawing 
was made to simulate batik. It was 
reproduced in both silk and georgette. 
This design was also privately arranged. 
The other design, by Alice Hurd, was 
the second prize winner in the silk de- 
sign contest of 1917. In pussy willow 
sik and georgette fabrics the pattern 
has had a wide vogue. It went through 
several colorings, two shades of brown, 
blue and tan, blue and white, blue and 
green, black and white. This American 
inspiration also portrays the freedom 
and ease that have been spoken of as 


characteristics of the modern school in 
other instances, 


Fundamental Problems 


To be sure, the logical development of 
native textile designs is not easy to 

Designing in fashions for the 
is one thing; designing patterns 
loom or the printing machine is 
nother. Style shows around a 
completed product give a visual demon- 
stration that bring an almost immediate 
response in merchandising returns. In 
the more remote field of endeavor, so 
divers are the problems of adaptability 
that the selection of the best mode of 
stimulating interest is in itself no simple 
matter, especially when correlated prob- 
‘ms are sure to arise and demand at- 
tention at the same time. For that rea- 
son ciscussion of this subject requires 
4 cons deration of related items such as 
Would be pertinent to the direction of 
the creative faculty into commercial 
Purstiis connected not alone with tex- 
‘es, ‘ut with other commodities pro- 
duced in industrial arts either for per- 
Sonal adornment or decorations and 
furnishings, New things in jewelry, 
Wall papers, upholstery—all come within 
the ) view of the art worker projected 
into commercial pursuits. 

When so many diversities are taken 
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into consideration, it is the more real- 
ized that it is no easy matter to obtain 
an artistic concentration within the 
limits of textile adaptation. 

However, with commendable patience 
many progressive firms are encourag- 
ing those who are disposed to excel in 
drawings adaptable to textile reproduc- 
tions. Enthusiastic and devoted teach- 
ers are providing guidance and results 
are already beginning to show. The 
field for expression of artistic purpose 
in textiles is by no means narrow and 
it has its distinct rewards. The initial 
problem is one of selection by the in- 
dividual— whether he will work in 
tones and patterns that can be used in 
costuming, or whether he will insist on 
mastering the techniqze and mixing 
colors for a picture for mural decora- 
tion. The lure of the latter on the old 
toad to Fame is strong, even though it 
is recognized that the commercial age 
summons the highest talents into well 
rewarded commercial pursuits. Nat- 
urally the initial problem of selection 
confronts the maker of drawings, and 
must be decided before the manufac- 
turer’s problem comes into play at all. 
Manufacturers have shown a willing- 
ness to allow elaborations in theme and 
figure that goes far to dispose of the 
ultra conservatism that marked former 
times. 

What Visible Results Tell 

On their part, designers are battling 
with their problems and nothing could 
demonstrate better the progress made 
on the related items than the visible re- 
sulfs. These go far to show that the 
initial ventures develop the possibilities 
of change in contemporary textile de- 
sign. Such a change would doubtless 
be expansive and constructive, rather 
than radical. For it is evident, also, 
that existing designs cannot be dis- 
pensed with because a new aspect of 
this subject has developed. Existing ar- 
rangements along lines logically worked 
out, in view of the conditions, admit the 
new patterns, while, at the same time, 
retaining the best of the old. In this 
respect a gradual development is much 
better than a sweeping change, and it is 
further believed among friends of the 
movement that not a few refinements 
are essential if the progress so far 
noted is to be made lasting. 

Tribute to Cleverness 

A prominent French artist recently 
said here that American art was clever, 
direct and practical. “ A new art must 
come from America,” he declared. 
“This art will come from the thought 
which has created the skyscraper and 
the wonderful machinery you have 
devised in this country. You have al- 
ready created enough to indicate the ex- 
text of your possibilities. For one thing 
you have actually created a new land- 
scape. The volume and proportions of 
your skyscrapers are absolutely perfect. 
If you only realized it, a great future 
for art lies in your factories. When 
people understand machinery as well as 
they understand hand process, unbeliev- 
able things may be accomplished in 
fabrics.” Obviously, the textile de- 
signers take readily to the idea and are 
putting it to the practical test. 


Cotton Exchange Attitude on 
Broader Contract 
(Continued from page 216) 


tent, though less completely in the mer- 
chandizing of several other basic com- 
modities; but the great majority of the 
various branches of business as yet 
know little or nothing of it. 


Too much space would be required 
for the description in this article of the 
manner in which the entire cotton 
using world has gradually been drawn, 
in the course of the past half century, 
into participation in this great system 
of “hedging,” or price insurance, 
through the purchase and sale of future 
contracts on the Cotton Exchanges. 
Suffice it to say that the system is to- 
day so elaborated that holders of 
unsold cotton in Europe or Japan con- 
tinually resort to the New York and 
New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in or- 
der to “hedge” the cotton by sales of 
future contracts, while as often Euro- 
pean or Japanese cotton merchants, cot- 
ton manufacturers or distributors of 
cotton goods resort to the same markets 
for the purchase of “hedge” contracts 
against the commitments they are mak- 
ing in actual cotton or in cotton goods 
to be delivered in the future. 

It is by the interweaving of these 
multitudinous purchases and sales of 
future contracts, originating in every 
quarter of the globe, that the price 
fabric in the markets for raw cotton is 
really created and given firmness and 
dependability at the present time. And, 
to repeat, only in the rarest instances 
do the buyers and sellers of these 
“hedge” contracts intend or desire to 
take or to make delivery on the Cotton 
Exchanges of the actual number of 
bales of cotton designated by the terms 
of the contracts themselves. What they 
do desire, however, and what is in fact 
indispensable for the proper function- 
ing, from their point of view, of the 
future contracts for which they commit 
themselves, is that the relativities of 
price, as between the contracts and ac- 
tual cotton, should remain undisturbed; 
that, in short, they should not be ex- 
posed to changes in the relation between 
actual cotton available for delivery on 
the contracts and the contracts them- 
selves as such. For changes of this 
kind must by the very nature of the 
case work to the advantage of one side 
and to the disadvantage of the other 
amongst those having outstanding com- 
mitments in future contracts. Either 
those who are “long” of “ hedge” con- 
tracts will gain and those who are 
“short” of them will lose, or else the 
opposite will occur. Whereas the essen- 
tial theory of the entire system is that 
neither side shall gain or lose, but that 
both shall obtain equal protection from, 
or insurance against, losses occasioned 
by changes in the general price level 
for actual cotton and future contracts 
alike. 

A Necessary Preface 


What has been said may seem to the 
reader an over-long preface to the main 
matter of this article, namely, the atti- 
tude of the New York and New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchanges towards the 
proposal that deliveries of cotton upon 
future contracts should be permitted, 
net only from warehouses situated in 
the same cities as the Exchanges them- 
selves, but also out of responsible bonded 
warehouses situated here and there 
throughout the country, wherever the 
concentration of cotton in considerable 
quantities takes place in the normal 
course of commerce. The justification 
for the preface, however, lies in the fact 
that a precise understanding of the na- 
ture and purpose of the future contracts 
made on the Exchanges is necessary if 
one would understand all the aspects of 
the matter which must be given consid- 
eration by the members of the Ex- 
changes. 

Though the suggestion that the Cot- 
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ton Exchanges, and especially the 
York Cotton Exchange, should 
the terms of their contracts 
delivery so as to make f 
livery of cotton upon such 
of properly certified and | 
houses, situated elsewhere 
York and in New 
present moment } il 
in the cotton tradé and industry, it 1 
be said at the outset that, at le 
far as New York is concern 
gestion is not a novel 
interest in the project 
shown in New Orleans, 1 
cause the members of th: 
Cotton Exchange and the 
cotton merchants in gen 
that the normal presence 
leans of a large stock of 
suffices for the needs of the 
market, and that nothing 
tion of that market calls 
among the complications 
inclusion of stocks of cottor 
might conceivably (and, 
probably) give rise 

In New York, o1 
there began. to be a feelir 
teen years ago, on the part of 
erable number of members of th 
that the stocks of cotton regularly 
ried in New York warehouses wer 
adequate to afford proper pr 
the futures market on 
a violent speculation in « 
tracts for cotton) 
the Cotton Exchange. Th 
the inordinate Sully speculation of 
1904, and the heavy losses inc 
a majority of the New Y 
result of the collaps« 
tion, not unnaturally k 
that if it had been possible 
cotton to the speculators out 


all over 


Orlean 


much 


was 


the South, instead of 


Port of Nev 


houses 


York, they would eitl 
speculation unattempted 
desisted from it long 
such potentially dangerous propor 
Many Favor “Southern Warehouse 
System ” 

Accordingly, it may 
idea of a general system 
deliveries from suitabl 
various parts of th 
being among the mem 
York Cotton Exchange lon 
1904: and this idea has never ce 
be discussed from that time to the p 
ent. At an early date a representativ 
committee was appointed | 
of Managers of the New York 
Exchange to the prop 
investigate the facts in connect 
it and to make sui 
tions on the subject to th 
other exchange as a whol 
another this 
tinued in existence without 
to the present day, and it 
numerous reports to the 
agers, them stro 
ing the scheme for a “ 
house system,” as th 
monly designated in the 
the earlier recommendations of the « 
mittee the stress was chiefly laid upon 
the advantages to the members the 
Cotton Exchange as a body of having 
large Southern stocks of cotton avail- 
able for delivery on New York contracts 
in cases of speculative “cornering” of 
the contract market, or of excessive 
manipulation of the price of deliveries 
for a given month. 

More recently, however, and espe- 
cially since the adoption by Congress 
of the Federal Cotton Futures Act 
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regulating the terms of the contract 
for the future delivery of cotton used 
upon the Exchanges, it has been urged 
that the “spot” business of the mem- 
bers of the Exchange would be greatly 
enlarged, if contract deliveries from 
dependable warehouses in the South 
and elsewhere were permitted; that 
under those conditions there would be 
a greater resort to the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange by cotton manufacturers 
desirous of assuring themselves in ad- 
vance of a supply of cotton for their 
mill requirements; and that the ren- 
dering of the larger stocks of cotton 
available for delivery upon any and all 
occasions would have the effect of 
stabilizing market values and discour- 
aging speculative ventures of a discon- 
certing kind on the part of persons 
having no legitimate connection with 
the production and distribution of the 
American cotton crop. 


Fear of Damage to Main Function of 
Contract 


There has, therefore, been no lack 
of interest among the members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange in the 
proposal that the New York futures 
contract should be made, so to speak, 
a country-wide contract, providing 
that deliveries under its terms are to 
be made from selected and responsible 
warehouses anywhere, North or South, 
but so far the New York Cotton Ex- 
change has not seen its way to take ac- 
tion in this direction. Difficulties have 
presented themselves, upon a close ex- 
amination of the project, which have 
made the members of the Exchange 
hesitate to attempt the change, lest its 
efforts produce unperceived and un- 
considered results detrimental to the 
major purpose of the __ institution, 
namely, the facilitation of “hedging,” 
or price insurance, operations for the 
cotton trade not only of the United 
States but of all the countries in the 
world that consume American cotton 
in appreciable quantities. 


Some of the Minor Difficulties 


These difficulties may perhaps be di- 
vided into two categories, those of a 
minor and those of a major kind, 
though all of them are very real in the 
opinion of the more conservative 
members of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Among the minor difficulties 
the following may be mentioned: First, 
the necessity of changing the New 
York Cotton Exchange from a purely 
intra-state institution, whose contracts 
are of a wholly intrastate character, 
and, so in the last resort, subject only 
to the laws of the State of New York, 
into. an institution whose members 
would plainly be engaged in an inter- 
state business and whose contracts 
would consequently be subject to out 
and out regulation in all their details 
by Congress itself. The present Char- 
ter of the New York Cotton Exchange 
(a special charter granted by the New 
York Legislature in 1871) confines 

iness of the institution to the 
ort of New York, while at the same 
ime it grants certain important privi- 
‘eges and immunities of a nature to re- 
main valid only within the State of 
New York. While the members of the 
Exch ge have accepted the provi- 
sions of the Federal Cotton Futures 
Act, in so far as the present terms of 
the contract are concerned, they look 
with reluctance upon the complete 
abandonment of the advantages of 
their pres¢nt status as an intrastate in- 
stitution, and particularly as a New 
York State institution. 
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A second disadvantage of the minor 
class is that there is much obscurity on 
the subject of the extent to which 
transactions in the New York Cotton 
Exchange might be brought within the 
scope of the varying laws of the differ- 
ent states in which delivery warehouses 
might be situated. The exceedingly 
drastic landlord’s tien laws of some of 
the Southern states may be mentioned 
in this connection, as well as the con- 
siderable divergence of practice in the 
matter of taxation of commodities and 
goods in stores. Another illustration 
is the curious law of the State of South 
Carolina fixing the lawful tare on a bale 
of cotton at thirty pounds and ‘making 
it a criminal offense for the buyer of 
cotton to estimate or allow for the tare 
on any other basis. It is not clear how 
ill effects from the operation of some 
or all of these state laws could be 
avoided; or how, even if the existing in- 
conveniences of them could be got rid 
of, the respective legislatures could be 
prevented from passing others equally 
as bad unexpectedly and under such con- 
ditions as to work much harm either to 
the buyers or to the sellers of future 
contracts on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

Major Difficulties 

And this brings us to the major dif- 
ficulties in the way of an acceptance 
by the New York Cotton Exchange of 
the proposed plan of contract deliveries 
of cotton from approved warehouses 
situated in various states in the cotton 
belt and in the North, however relia- 
ble_and responsible the management of 
these warehouses may be. It has been 
indicated above that the first care of 
the New York Cotton Exchange must 
be that an even balance be maintained, 
insofar as this is possible through hu- 
man foresight, between the buyers 
and the sellers of “hedge,” or price in- 
surance contracts for the future deliv- 
ery of cotton. To this end it is of the 
first importance that all users of the 
exchange should be put upon the same 
plane in respect of the calculability of 
their operations, their opportunities to 
obtain the latest and fullest possible in- 
formation, their freedom from exposure 
to.the unexpected and the unprovided 
for. So long as contract deliveries 
are possible only out of warehouses in 
the Port of New York, all this holds 
good. But can we be sure that it would 
hold good if, for example, holders of 
contracts in New York ran the risk of 
suddenly having tendered to them from 
a distant warehouse in the South large 
quantities of cotton which could not 
be moved to market for a long time 
by reason of a local freight blockade; 
or which, being of a particularly unde- 
sirable quality, had been quietly col- 
lected in such a warehouse by parties 
whose interest lay in having the rela- 
tive price of New York contracts de- 
pressed? f 

Similar ill effects might easily arise 
from the complications of the freight 
allowances which it would obviously be 
necessary to establish for cotton de- 
livered at points distant from New 
York. It is clear that the New York 
receiver of contract cotton could not 
justly be required to pay the same price 
in cash for cotton at a southern point 
that he would pay for the same cotton 
already brought to New York; and on 
this account some system of freight al- 
lowances (including probably other 
charges also) would have to be devised 
and put into effect. But freight rates, 
especially those including a rate by 
water, change frequently and often 
largely, as well as actually, without 


notice to the business world at large. 
It is easily conceivable that a little ad- 
vance or inside information in this con- 
nection might give a very great and 
quite unwarranted advantage to one or 
the other party in interest among those 
dealing in future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange for perfectly 
legitimate “hedging” purposes. 

It is considerations of this order 
that have been chiefly responsible for 
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the hesitation of the members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange about em- 
barking upon the venture of enlarging 
the possibilities of delivery upon the 
future contracts of the exchange, so as 
to include deliveries from properly rec- 
ognized and bonded warehouses situ- 
ated outside the Port New York, 
and this notwithstanding that probably 
a majority of the members approve of 
such deliveries in principle 


of 


Better Trade Relationship 
Woolen Trade Develops Means of 


Co-operation on 


By J. J.: Nevins, Secretary American 


Vital Problems 


Association 


Mant facturers 


ERHAPS the outstanding feature of 

the year 1919 in the textile market, 
or, more specifically, the woolen and 
worsted division thereof, has been the 
development of points of contact be- 
tween the different branches of the in- 
dustry. 

To appreciate fully the value and ex- 
tent of this achievement it is necessary 
to go back some thirteen or fourteen 
years to a period ante-dating the organ- 
ization of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers; 
back to a time when the thougat cf co- 
operation between the different braacnes 
of the industry was unheard of and 
when the absence of cooperation between 
the members of a given branch was con- 
spicuous. 

In those days the theory of competi- 
tion was the inverse of cooperation. 
Each man cherished the idea that he 
had his business carefully folded in his 
vest pocket and his competitor across 
the street or around the corner knew 
nothing at all about it. It is a nice ques- 
tion whether the so-called secrets of the 
business were ever so_ successfully 
guarded as was commonly supposed but 
the fact remained that those engaged in 
it thought they were and it was part of 
the game to avoid too friendly relation- 
ships with one’s competitors. 


Developing Cooperation 


One of the cardinal objects of the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, as set forth in 
its constitution, is “To promote and es- 
tablish an enlarged and friendly inter- 
course and relation among its members, 
their customers and competitors,” and 
one of the first accomplishments of the 
Association was to develop this idea of 
friendly cooperation among members. 

Having accomplished this, the Asso- 
ciation began to consider the develop- 
ment of closer relations with those out- 
side the Association, and naturally co- 
operation with the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers was entered 
into. 

There were certain kinds of activities 
that were peculiarly the province of the 
National Association and others peculiar 
to the American Association, in each of 
which the one organization supported 
the other. 


Next in line was the wholesale cloth- 
ing manufacturer. Negotiations were 
entered into with the National Associa- 
tion of Clothiers, as a result of whuch 
the Joint Committee of Woolen and 
Clothing Manufacturers was organized, 
made up of fourteen members, seven 
appointed by the National Association 
of Clothiers and seven by the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, with a provision that 
the chairmanship should alternate an- 


nually between the 
two associations 

It is not possible here to set down tl 
things that this committee has accom- 
plished equally for makers or and 
the buyers of cloth. It has served as a 
point of contact through which the most 
serious discussion of vital problems has 
been possible. It has served as a media- 
tor in diputes and has done more to 
bring the buyer and seller into cl 
understanding than anything ever at- 
tempted in the history of the industry 

Other 

With the value of the Joint Committee 
of Woolen and Clothing Manufacturers 
so firmly established the directors of the 
American Association conceived the idea 
of a similar Joint Committee with the 
Cloak and Suit Industry. 

After very few preliminary negotia- 
tions the Joint Committee of Woolen 
and Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industries 
was established. It consists of twelve 
members, three appointed by the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers Protective 
Association, three by the Merchant’s 
Ladies’ Garment Association, and six. by 
the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers, thus divid- 
ing control of the committee equally be- 
tween the cloth and cloak and suit in- 
dustries. 

There are other branches of the trade, 
those to whom members of the Ameri- 
can Association sell and those from 
whom they buy raw materials, with 
whom actual Joint Committees have not 
been set up, but between whom the 
closest relations exist. 

Mutual Adjustment Bureau 

As to those to whom American Asso- 
ciation members sell, with whom Joint 
Committees have not been formed, such 
as jobbers and tailors to the trade, the 
Mutual Adjustment Bureau of the Cloth 
and Garment Trades, to which further 
reference will be made, establishes a di- 
rect point of contact in that both the 
Jobbers’ Association and the Tailors’ 
Association have representatives on the 
Board of Governors of the Bureau 

There exists no Joint Committee with 
the spinners, but in so far as the Amer- 
ican Association and the National 
ciation of Worsted and Woolen Spinners 
are both served by the same secretary, 
the relations exist be- 
tween the two Associations. 

The Mutual Adjustment Bureau 
the Cloth and Garment Trades, estab- 
lished in April, 1919, after several years 
of study and endeavor on the part of 
officials of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, in 
which throughout they had the hearty 
cooperation of representatives of allied 
trades, is of course the culmination of 

( Continued in Regular Section) 
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THE OLDEST AND LARGEST DYEING AND FINISHING PLANT FOR 


Piece Goods Exclusively in Fine 
Wool and Worsted, Silk and. Wool Fabrics 


KNIT or WOVEN 
ALSO MOHAIR FABRICS, BRADFORD FINISH 


Works: York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia New York Office: 212 Fifth Ave., Merchants Exchange 
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Demand in Excess of Supply in Worsted o— 


DEMAND far below the ability 
A of production has been the feature 
ing the worsted yarn market 
the year 1919. Under such 
of unusual character, the in- 
dustry was marked by abnormal condi- 
tions, so that it presents an entirely 
new and varied appearance which baf- 
fles any attempt to compare with previ- 
ius experiences in an effort *to antici- 
pate future. One fact, however, 
tands out in striking outline through- 
out the entire year, and that is the com- 
plete lack of foresight on the part of 
the trade at large, in not fully com- 
prehending the real condition of the 
market in its scanty stocks of supplies 
of yarns or goods. It was this lack 
of understanding which resulted in a 
delay during the early months of the 
year with its consequent delayed pro- 
duction, which was never replaced at 
any time. As a result, buyers of yarns, 
apprehensive of their inability to get 
the yarns needed to make the goods 
demanded, were forced to bid prices 
up on a competitive basis, thus placing 
prices on extreme levels, as time went 
on. The end of the year finds the in- 
dustry sold ahead well beyond the mid- 
dle of 1920, and yet with many buyers 
unsatisfied as to their full requirements. 
What the future holds in the way of 
further developments, few, after their 
weird experiences of the past year, will 
‘are to predict. 


Scattered Trading at Start 


The year 1919, therefore, began* in 
a somewhat transitional period. There 
was only a scattered trading in yarns 
for staple fabrics, without approaching 
any real volume. The announcement 
that upset prices at the Government 
wool sales would be based upon the Eng- 
lish issue prices at least, gave some- 
thing like a definite basis on which to 
figure, but even then there was a ten- 
dency to play safe. Little interest was 
shown in yarns out of medium wools, 
the finer grades receiving more atten- 
tion. The goods market was slow in 
developing business, as buyers hoped 
for lower prices. The situation was 
also made more complex by the de- 
mands of labor for an eight-hour day, 
and by the disposition of many factors 
to resist this as impractical and unrea- 
sonable. As business lagged, lower 
prices made their appearance where 
spinners were anxious to operate, so 
that 2/40s were offered at $2.50 up; 
with 2/50s at $2.90 and upward. 

During the first few months, from 
January to March, there was very little 
doing in the way of selling yarns. Buy- 
ers and sellers could not agree upon a 
proper price basis, and there was still 
an utter lack of comprehension of the 
conditions existing in the goods mar- 
vith the scanty supply of fabrics to 
a demand which had been prac- 
lly starved during the war. As time 
went on a realization of the situation 
apparently began to creep in; the tone 

' the market improved; there was 
more confidence felt. The limited hold 
_of good wools and the curtailed 

ction were beginning to be ap- 
ated. As labor difficulties contin- 
‘o close many mills, this condition 
Segan to make itself felt more widely, 
So that many were forced to believe 
the te point of the market had been 
reached, 

‘he end ‘of March, therefore, revealed 
more lively interest in yarns. The 
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Abnormal Conditions Resulted 
from Limited Production 


demand developed gradually, and with 
the market short of yarns as a result 
of the labor difficulties in adjusting 
themselves to a new basis, prices began 
to rally, so that 2-40s were noted at 
$2.65 and $2.75, while 2-50s reached 
$2.90 and $3.00. The trend of the mar- 
ket to these finer grades ef goods and 
yarns made its appearance early, while 
the quarter bloods were very quiet in- 
deed. Men’s wear mills were using 
half blood and better, with some three- 
eighths blood yarns for serges; the 
dress goods were taking these high 
grade yarns for French serges and tri- 
cotines; and jersey cloth had estab- 
lished itself as a staple. A strike in 
the French spinning mills in Passaic 
and Woonsocket forced many buyers to 
turn to Bradford mills; in April many 
spinners were sold ahead on these fine 


and production apparently was already 
far below the demand. The continued 
drive on the fine counts had necessarily 
reduced the production in the mills as 
far as mechanical operation went, and 
the shorter hours, and the attitude of 
labor were also making their influence 
felt in curtailing output. This condi- 
tion also increased the cost of produc- 
tion by the greater overhead per pound, 
and 2-40s soon went to $3.20. Many 
spinners now found themselves sold 
up until August, so they had little to 
offer for nearby deliveries. Buyers 
therefore endeavored to place additional 
orders to follow present contracts, so 
as to make sure of their yarn supplies, 
but sellers were not very anxious to 
operate so far ahead. The new condi- 
tions under which labor was working, 
the possibilities of still further increased 
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counts. It was difficult to place the 
business which now was offered by 
manufacturers anxious to cover their 
yarn requirements in order to meet the 
demand for goods which also began to 
make its appearance. Prices began to 
gain in strength and 2-40s rose to 
$2.75 and $2.90, and soon $3.00 and 
even $3.10. They did not stop here, 
as buyers in their efforts to insure their 
yarn supplies offered premiums to 
tempt spinners to book their orders for 
the earliest possible delivery, or to fit 
them in with their present orders. 

The continued advance in the fine 
grade yarns caused many factors to 
rely upon their past experiences in 
which advancing prices for one grade 
had turned the attention to a lower price 
effering. There was, therefore, some 
effort made in the direction of medium 
yarns, but in spite of this, the trend 
continued for the better grade goods. 
As early as May offerings were indeed 
limited. Dealers could not place all 
of the business which was offered them, 


wages and higher prices for wools all 
tended to induce a conservative policy. 

The efforts of buyers to place their 
orders resulted in a general policy of 
apportioning the estimated output of the 
mills running into 1920. Many factors 
urged a conservative policy as regards 
prices in an effort to restrain the mar- 
ket from pursuing any speculative ten- 
dencies. It was also felt that continued 
advances in yarn prices would result in 
such high prices for the goods that buy- 
ing would be checked, with a conse- 
quently serious effect upon business gen- 
erally. Then, too, this condition would 
also offer a tempting inducement for 
foreign producers to invade the markets 
here, thus again injuring business devel- 
opment. For that reason many planned 
to sell 2-40s at from $3.75 to $3.90 and 
2-50s at $4 to $4.30. 

Under these conditions a large volume 
of business was gradually placed so that 
by the end of November it was stated 
that the bulk of the orders had been re- 
ceived for the early part of 1920, run- 


l 


ning up to June and even July This 
business was taken on a basis of $3.85 
to $4 for 2-40s, with 2-50s at $4 to $4.25 
There were still spinners, however, who 
had not opened their books to definite 
orders, but as time went on arrange 
ments were made to allot future produc- 
tion among regular customers so tl 

close of the year found few 


still available for the coming 


Knitting Yarns 

Knitting yarns have | 
larger part in the busi 
year than has been 
fact, it was in this brz 
try that the use f 
blood grade 
conditions of a 
the supply were als 
the same waiting i 
months of the year tended 
the shortage of supplies a 
veloped through lost prod 
period of delayed buying 

Like all other factors, |} 
for lower prices fo 
ing of the year, ] 
several months played a waiting game, 
buying from hand to mouth where they 
had to have yarns. Buyers of goods 
also pursued the same policy, so that in 
reality four months’ production was lost 
out of the entire year. With bu 
holding off, knitters naturally were not 
going to anticipate their requirements 
on yarns, so that the development of ac- 
tivity in this market paralleled that in 
the weaving end to a greater or less 
degree. 
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Demand for Zephyrs 


For a long time the demand for 
zephyr yarns in half. blood grades was 
the leading feature for fancy lines. 
Here a 2-18s sold at $2.60, As this de- 
mand continued, the steadily mounting 
prices caused users to endeavor to sub- 
stitute the three-eighths blood because 
of the cheaper price. At the same time, 
however, the sweater manufacturers 
shortly began to take more interest as 
orders for goods came in. Prices be- 
gan to advance, so that 2-20s in quarter 
blood reached $1.85 and $1.90, and 
eventually $2 by the middle of the year 
At this time it became evident that buy- 
ers of sweaters had overstayed their 
market, and by fall, when knitters en 
deavored to place orders, they found 
spinners already fixed with orders. 

The efforts of buyers to secure yarns 
soon caused prices to reach a premium 
position. Price was apparently no ol 
ject so long as the yarns could | 
and the orders for goods covered 
September, 2-30s quarter blood could 
secured at $2.40 up to $2.65 
grade stock, but these prices wet 
passed, and November found 
offering to pay $2.75 to $3. | 
did not prove the maximur 
the year closed reports of ¢ 
as $3.25 were heard, with sales n 
$3 and $3.15. Many spinners decl 
sell ahead beyond April and eventually 
June, and this conservative pol 
anything but satisfactory to the 
who were being offered 
goods, against which they desired to 
protect themselves by yarn contracts 
Here again the year finds 
bare of surplus stocks, so 
confidence is expressed ’ 
even on an extremely high basis. 
second thought causes many to won 
“ What will the harvest be?” 
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James Lees & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


For weaving and knitting 
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Worsted Yarns for the Weaving and Knitting Trade 
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1874 CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, BRISTOL, R. I. 1920 


CHAS. B. ROCKWELL, Treas 
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Fine Tops and Noils Advance Strongly 


Have Followed Wool Market Closely—Quar- 
ter Blood Tops, But Not Noils, Lag Behind 


OPS and noils during the year have 

moved generally in unison with 
the raw wool market, which after some 
hesitation in the first two months of 
the year, owing to general textile un- 
certainty then prevailing, commenced to 
strengthen, closing the year at highest 
prices. Fine tops end the year at about 
20 per cent. advance, while quarter 
blood tops, in accordance with neglect 
of this type of wool, are only 3 per 
cent. higher than January quotations, 
though from the low point of the year 
they show an advance of 10 per cent. 
Fine noils end the year with a 23 per 
cent, advance, and quarter blood noils, 
contrary to average opinion, are 25 per 
cent. higher, commencing the year at 
6c. and ending it at 75c. The reason 
for this sustained strength in quarter 
blood noils is probably found in their 
relative scarcity, they being by-products 
of quarter blood tops, demand for 
which throughout the year was limited. 


\bout the middle of March the mar- 
ket began to show more life. A fairly 
good business was done in fine, half 
blood and three-eighths blood tops and 
the mills sending in orders were willing 
to pay a little better for newly made 
standard materials than for tops pur- 
chasable at Government auctions. The 
top market had opened the year with 
higu prices for all kinds of tops, prices 
based upon Government issue figures, 
$2.25 being quoted for fine tops and 
$1.50 for quarter blood tops. But dur- 
ing the depression, when the mills of 
the country having completed Govern- 
ment contracts were almost entirely 
lacking in civilian orders, fine tops were 
quotéd at $2.05 and quarter bloods at 
$1.40 

ln September the market became 
much broader and stronger, more in- 
terest being shown in all grades, though 
comparatively less so in low varieties. 
Some fairly good sized orders were 
placed about this time for 40s, 44s and 
4s South Americans. These orders 
were taken on at shaded prices ani 
were made from wools owned by the 
combing houses and were a very wel- 
come development inasmuch as they al- 
lowed for the utilization of combs un- 
fitted for fine work. Top makers be- 
came much busier and the momentum 
gathered at this period continued right 
through the year, resulting in a prac- 
tical congestion in top-making estab- 
lishments, who, owing to labor, coal 
and other troubles, began to fall seri- 
ously behind in deliveries. 

\t the beginning of December the top 
market had again broadened but low 
tops were rather easy in price. The de- 
mand for fine and half blood tops was 
very urgent and while certain fine tops 
could be purchased on the Street under 
tandard quotations they were com- 
modities put up by houses not ordinarily 
in the top business and so, on the whole, 
did not measure up to exacting mill re- 
(urement. Prevailing quotations at 
ond period were as follows: Fine tops, 
%/0-80; half. blood, $2.60-75; high 
three-cighths, $1.90-$2; low  three- 
“ignths, $1.65-70; high quarters, $1.50- 
35; 40s, $1.22-27; 44s, 95c. to $1; 40s, 
82-%c. Low quarter blood O. D. tops 


Were quoted at 85c. 


Toward the end of the year the top 
Market } 


vecame very firm, the continued 








insistence upon fine materials raising 
prices 2 or 3c. a pound. Commission 
top makers were taking on very little 
new business, having orders on their 
books to keep them occupied for several 
months. There had been some recent 
buying at the wool auctions of 58-60s 
Puntas and Montevideos for the pur- 
pose of utilizing in part in the produc- 
tion of half blood tops. These wools 
were selling on a clean basis of around 
$1.45-$1.50. Australian 66-70s made from 
recently purchased wools were now 
available in small quantities around $3 
per pound. At the close of the year the 
top market became much quieter, the 
usual taking of inventories and other 
year-end operations bringing trading 
to a comparative standstill. Profes- 
sional top making establishments were 
operating only to a limited degree on 
Australian fine wools. These wools 
from the top-maker’s standpoint had 
gone completely beyond their price lim- 
its and were being processed only by 
mills who did their own combing and 
spinning, carrying the same forward 
into fabrics. 


Noils Open 1919 Easy 


The noil market opened the year inac- 
tive and weak, the weakness being 
caused, in part, by dealers selling in 
order to establish paper losses in mak- 
ing up for Government taxes their profit 
and loss account for the year. Noils 
at this time were selling below British 
prices for similar varieties, and a slight 
upward movement took place which 
brought fine noils up to 95c.-$1, accord- 
ing to quality of parcel. Three-eighths 
blood noils were selling at 70c. and were 
being bought for export. Clear fine and 
half blood noils were not very plenti- 
ful and many of the noils made from 
recently acquired Australians were quite 
defective. The noil market was follow- 
ing the top market very closely these 
days and shared in the general indus- 
trial uncertainty that prevailed through- 
out the country for the first two months 
of the year. A small demand for car- 
bonized noils’ sprang up, and as atten- 
tion was becoming centered upon fine 
materials, specialty noils like camel’s 
hair and cashmere began to gain a little 
more attention. Recombed fine noils 
found a ready market at $1.25; carbon- 
ized noils, though selling below their 


intrinsic ‘value, remained soft. 


The noil market throughout the en- 
tire year has lagged behind tops, the 
demand for the latter gaining increas- 
ing impetus as the months went along, 
while the consumption of noils through- 
out the whole year was very spotty. 
Early in September the noil market 
was quite easy. English fine noils were 
being offered here at what seemed the 
remarkably low figure of 90c. landed. 
These noils, however, contained more 
moisture and were less clear than the 
domestic variety, which was selling at 
this time from $1 to $1.10. Dealers re- 
ported noil stocks as not very large and 
hoped that an increased demand would 
come along to lift prices. 


In October noil prices showed con- 
siderable divergence and had a tempo- 
rary spurt, fine noils selling up to $1.12, 
half bloods to $1, with three-eighths 
bloods ranging from 88 to 95c.; quarter 
bloods, 65 to 
to 60c. 


72c., and low quarters 55 
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Great Expansion in Raw Silk 


Short Crop of Cocoons Complicates 
General Advances—Labor Difficulties 


HE raw silk market throughout 

the year 1919 was shaped by con- 
ditions peculiar to a period of rapid 
manufacturing expansion, while at the 
same time there was a shortage in the 
world’s crop. The shortage of raw 
silk was a thing quite to be expected 
at the close of the war, as the growers 
were handicapped by the uncertainties 
of that period. After a short weak 
term in the fore part of the year, the 
world’s silk markets took on a strong 
tone and made an almost steady ad- 
vance to the year’s end. At times 
doubts of the stability of the general 
rise were entertained, and as periods 
of activity alternated with inactivity, 
but from April onward business ex- 
panded steadily and the price situation 
moved along up with the volume of 
demand for fabrics. 


Importers and manufacturers who 
summoned the courage to invest in Jap- 
anese raw silks the early part of the 
year and stayed with the market on the 
ride upward are pleased with the large 
and profitable business returned for 
the year. In January the domestic 
market was merely trailing along in 
the dullness and uncertainty that at- 
tend the slump after the armistice. 
Mill stocks were not very large, but 
manufacturers were inclined to keep 
close to requirements in their buying, 
so that the atmosphere of the market 
the year long has been one of holding 
back, for the end of an unprecedented 
rise was not in sight -with the coming 
of 1920. 


Enormous Rise in Prices 


Naturally the price situation pro- 
vides the main features, and because 
it went high by leaps and bounds, the 
results were almost stupefying. To get 
the situation accurately and in a nut- 
shell, it is necessary to recall the down- 
ward sweep in the Yokohama market 
immediately following the armistice 
when commodity values were most er- 
ratic. The low point of 1918 was 
reached on December 7, at 1,450 yen 
for Sinshui No. 1, but the year’s close 
found a stiffening on new demands 
from American buyers at around 1,520 
yen. After the New Year’s holidays 
Kansai No. 1 was quoted at 1,500 yen 
and Sinshui No. 1 at 1,480 yen. The 
extremes to which the market went in 
the next 359 days is simply indicated 
in the fact that on December 31 the 
cables here quoted Sinshui No. 1 at 
3,430 yen, or more than 130 per cent. 
advance. And yet a new low was re- 
corded in February when the labor 
outlook in America took its first gloomy 
turn, and Sinshui No. 1 then recorded 
a secession to 1,300 yen. 


Domestic Market Responsive 


The domestic market sagged at the 


same time and Sinshui No. 1, which 
was selling on January 1, 1919, at 
$6.65 a pound, and at firm prices up 
to the middle of the month, receded 
about 60 cents. At the lowered level 
buying increased, however, and by 


April the later steady upward move- 
ment set in. Roughly the extremes of 
the year are dramatically shown by the 
advancement of the leading grades 
from $6 and $7 a pound, at the low 
point, to $14 to $15 a pound at the 
close of the year. China and Italian 
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silks, although actuated by 
conditions, participated in the big rise 
Prices were quoted in the mot 
portant grades at the end of th ir 
as follows 
Filature Kansai Double Extra 
Filature Kansai Extra 13 ‘ 
Filature Best No. 1 Ext: 
Filature Best No. 1 0 
Filature Kansai No. 1 1 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 1 
6 months 
CHINA 
Canton XXA, Crack, 14 
Canton XXB, Cr: 14 
Canton XXB, 22/26 
ITALIAN 
Extra Classicals 
Best Classicals Th) 
Late Autumn Break 
Early in December a break the 
Yokohama market furnished the last 
important setback to th var 
course of prices This hi a 
cribed, with a degree of extreme prob- 
ability, to the second c1 al t tac- 
turing situation < the year in the 
United States, the time when the Gov- 
ernment, in dealing with th rike of 
coal miners, issued fuel saving restric- 
tions threatening to cut down the op- 
eration of mills to three days a week. 
After the crisis had passed ull 
effect of the shortag yf ra k in 
the presence fia widening fac 
turing demand, asserted itse t 
market proceeded upward g 
new heights. The domestic market fol- 
lowed the turns of specula ondi- 
tions in Japan and China, in the main, 
and while affected mostly own 
onditions, was at the met | f 
the local conditions in the silk-growing 
countries. For instance, when Japan 
took a fling at its own problems of high 
costs of living, which happened to be 
almost coincident with the acute fuel 
situation in the United States, the 
Japanese silk market reflected it al 
depressive influences. In f 
renewal of American buying then, how- 
ever, a temporary benef least, 
was enjoyed by those wh at 


that time 
Eagerness in Competitive Countries 
It is said that, in the foreign mz 
whenever the American buy 
inclined to desist, Eur 
on buying. This is explaine 











by the fact that Germany and Austria 
resumed operations with swift strides 
and missed no opportunity to replenish 
their depleted supplies. Europear n- 
sumption increased steadily th he 
year, and the needs of rav erial 
were far more insistent thar e of 
the United States. Keen competition, 
limited supply and enormous demand 
would have run up the ( raw 
silk immeasurably had t bee 
so many other extraordi1 

present in the home and 

uations. The home consumption in 
Japan itself has been on the increase, 
with the introduction of hig speed 
power looms, thus absorbing arge 
quantities of low-grade raws that in 
other years went to other countries 
An authority estimates that the 1919 
world’s crop fell 1,000,000 kilos short 
of the previous year, and under the cir- 
cumstances an immediate chang the 
direction of depre ciation is altogether 
unlikely. With preliminaries out of 


the way, and the manufacturing world 
settling down to its task of productive- 


8 
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Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Selling Agent ‘ Selling Agent E 
‘ FRENCH WORSTED CO. ' : CARON SPINNING CO. 
A Woonsocket, R. I. : : Rochelle, Ill. 3 
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MARK D. RING’S SON & CO. 


69TH AND HAVERFORD AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Millard D. Brown E. Stanley Bowers R. A. LUKENS 
President Vice-President & Treasurer Secretary 
Incorporated 


Armat and Lena Streets, Germantown, Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURERS 


WOOL and MERINO YARNS 


KNITTING and WEAVING 
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JONATHAN RING & SON, INc. 


Wool and Merino Yarns 
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SPECIALISTS 
ADULTE LUNE NLU TURE 
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: FOR THE 

: g , COLORS 

: NITTING MIXTURES 

= AND 

: DOUBLE- 

: WEAVING 

: BLEACHED WHITE 
z TRADES 

a 

: Manufacturers Since 1864 

_ Office and Factory—Hancock St. & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— 
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THOMAS H. BALL © 
Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH SYSTEMS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 


15 South Third Street 158 Summer Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
257 Fourth Avenue 309 Industrial Trust Building 


Swuverenceenseve 


. Weaving and Knitting 
| 
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The P. McGraw Wool Company 


MANUFACTURERS 





TOPS 


WORSTED YARNS 


Made from Australian and Domestic Wools 


1406-1476 River: Avesese, now, tditehbc ae A nace, 


Pittsburgh Long Distance Telephone, CEDAR 340 





Boston Office, 246 Summer Street Philadelphia Office, 149 South Front Street 
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THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., iNc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “‘E”’ 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


cOoLorks 

OXFORDS 
AND 

FANCY MIXES 


uy 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SPUN WORSTED 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED MERINO 
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Wanted 


FINE WORSTED YARN ACCOUNT 


Either French or Bradford System 


Correspondence Solicited Cable Seer” 








We are now located in our new and enlarged offices 


248 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Downingtown Woolen Mills 


Downingtown, Penna. 


(Formerly Chas. W. Havens & Son, Phila.) 


Weaving and Knitting Yarns 


Camels-Hair, Cashmere and Silvertones 


Capacity 15000 Pounds Weekly 
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ARTIFICIAL SILK TOPS AND NOJLS 


SPUNARTSILK AND WORSTED YARNS 


We offer to Spinners of Worsted and Woolen Yarns who con- 
template using Artificial Silk in their Fall and Winter fabrics, a 
high-grade Artificial Silk Top, and will gladly furnish samples. 
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a SILK MFc. Co. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers 


a Specialty 


MILLS 


BETHLEHEM, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK tere 
WM. RYLE & CO., 225 


Pen as, : 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 


SCRANTON, PA. 


BOSTON eee a” : 
STELLE & SHERMAN, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 


Chicago, Office: 206 So. Market 
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! ABEECO MILL, INC. ii Adams St., saan Pa. 
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Thurlow Worsted Mills 


FRED WOLSTENHOLME, Prop. 


1920 
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In Fabric Design 
Lite—Character—Snap 


Are Much Sought 


Other things being equal, it is a stroke of genius 
in design and color blending—something that 
gives life, character and snap to the fabric— 
that determines which fabrics 90 per cent. of 
buyers will take. 
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Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 










To HANNA LAELIA AAA 


| OtiiiiiiuvVZ!’ ill inno uur MM 


We are neither designers nor geniuses, but we 
are Spinners of Alpaca, Mohair and Worsted 
Yarns in Fancy Mixtures, Colors and Twists and 
in the Gray. 


For the Knitting Trade Only 





We can be of considerable aid to you in sug- 
gesting color effect, and in producing just the 
right shade, mixture or twist needed to brighten 
and give character to your line of men’s wear or 
dress goods. 





Mills — 


Chester, Penna. 


Queensbury Mills, Inc. 


H. Hodgson, Pres. and Treas. Fred Hodgson, Genl. Mgr. 
Worcester Massachusetts 


OFFICE 
2038 E. Willard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 


FIDELITY 
FINISHING 
WOR K S 


INCORPORATED 





: 4 
— al 2 


VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 


Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80” Wide 
Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and Worsted 
Fabrics, Woven or Knitted 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots. 
Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, Boucles, 
Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths 
and General Knitting Frame 
Products 





DYERS and FINISHERS 


OF MENSWEAR 
AND 
DRESS GOODS 


WITTE ST. Below ALLEGHENY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mascher and Turner Streets 
(Near Front and Columbia Avenue) 


PHILADELPHIA - - - PENNA. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. 


GNU 


Manufacturers of 


DEPENDABLE 
THROWN SILKS 
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In Top Dyeing— 


—there are other factors to be considered besides 
the shade, uniformity and fastness of COLOR, 
important as these undoubtedly are. 
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The quantity of sluhs in the finished sliver, the 
amount of material wasted in the process—AN D 

the number of yards of yarn obtained from the 
dyed material are also of the greatest importance 


Furnished in any form ready 
for the manufacturer's use 
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We invite comparisons of Hough-Dyed Top with 
others on a// of the above bases. 
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2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 





Enterprise Dye Works, Inc. 
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Estahlished 1884 
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Worsted 
and 


Cotton 


YARNS 


We handle quality 
yarns of any number § 
or description for | 
Knitting and Weav- | 
ing trades. 


We shall be pleased | 
to receive your in- 
quiries. 





A. M. KRASNOFF 
TOPS YARNS Nols 


| 822 Drexel Bldg. 
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Philadelphia 
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Saunders Dye Works, Inc. | | 
a = S 
Dyers of Raw Stock 


Cotton—W ool—Artificial 
Silk—Rags—Shoddy 
Colors Fast to Fulling 
and Acid Gross 
Dyeing 





Harry Cohen & Company 


32 and 34 Strawberry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spinning Mills Seeking 
a favorable and constant 
outlet for their yarns are 
invited to communicate 
with us. 


Manchester, N. Hi, 
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Raw Wool and Substitutes 
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FRANCIS WILLEY 
& COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
and ‘Top Makers 
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Boston, 9 Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
300 Summer Street 10 Chestnut Street 
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Sole Agents for 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., Ltd. 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
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OFFICE AND PLANT 
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200 Summer Street 
Boston 


Agents For 
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Wool Market Now Readjusted to Peace Footing 


vear opened with Government 
ing its surplus wools and its 
finds the Government still en- 
n the operation with a surplus 

ar ound 100,000,000 pounds, chiefly 
low grade and inferior wools. Sales 
will continue for the next six months 
and will find the Government with a 
considerable quantity of un-bid-for 
wool on its hands. Sales of wool for 
British account open in Ford Hall 
January 21 and so far as it can be seen 
will cover a period of months. There 
are 6.000 bales of British owned wool 
n the city at time of writing; only one- 
third of this is being offered in Janu- 
ary and a further consignment of 50,000 
bales is expected here in February. 


The chief feature of the year has 
been the continual price rise in delaines 
and fine staple wools; quarter and 
three-eighths blood have had a slight 
rise: but, whereas. fine wools are sell- 
ing above old Government issue prices 
the medium wools are below. The 
wool trade generally opened the year 
short of wool and long of cash; they 
closed the year with plenty of wool of 
the medium grades and no scarcity of 
cash. 


At the beginning of the year the 
wool trade was still under partial Gov- 
ernment control, but restrictions were 
speedily removed and the market is now 
n its pre-war basis. The Government 
ontinued to sell its surplus wool stocks 
up to July 1 and then in order to allow 
the marketing of the domestic clip with- 
out competition discontinued auctions:to 
resume November 1. 


Remarkable Switch in Wools 


The one remarkable and altogether 
unexpected development has been the 
complete change in the character of the 
wool demand. For the year 1918 there 
was an average monthly consumption of 
9,000,000 pounds of fine foreign and 
domestic combing and clothing wools; 
for the year 1919 this had risen to 
13,000,000 pounds monthly. In 1918 the 
average monthly consumption of foreign 
and domestic quarter blood combing 
and clothing wools was 8,000,000 greas« 
pounds; in the year just closed this had 
fallen to an average monthly consump 
tion of 5,000,000 pounds. 

The high point in monthly consump- 
tion for beth wools in 1918 was in 
March when 12,000,000 pounds of fine 
weols and 11,000,000 pounds of quarter 


bloods 


' this movement was reached in Feb- 


ity, 1919, when fine wool consump- 
fell to 6,000,000 pounds and quarter 
loods to 3,000,000 pounds. High con- 
imption point for year just closed was 

| October, when the mills used 18,- 
0,000 pounds of fine wools and 
8,000,000 pounds of quarter bloods. 
Combining the monthly consumption of 
e and quarter blood we get an aver- 
age monthly consumption of 17,000,000 


Pounds for 1918 and 18,000,000 pounds 
lor 1919, 


The amount of wool consumed is sub- 
stanti: lly the same for both years, but 
ts character is greatly changed. Taking 
the figures as given, it will be seen that 
the consumption of fine combing and 
clothing wools in 1918 was approxi- 
mately 108,000,000 pounds, while in 1919 
this ‘gure had risen to 156,000,000 
Pounc:, an inerease of 41 per cent. Con- 
sump‘ion of quarter blood combing and 
Clothing wools in 1918 was 96,000,000 


os 


ending 
gaged 


were consumed. The low point’ 


Unprecedented Conditions Successfully Met 


—Confident Future 


pounds, the consumption falling to 60,- 
000,000 pounds in 1919, a decrease of 
37 per cent. 

January opened with the wool mar- 
ket awaiting Government sale. The 
auction method of selling was regarded 
as experimental only and unlikely to 
construct a stable basis for wools. To 
what extent Government sales were go- 
ing to satisfy the needs of the textile 
industry and bring the immense wool 
stocks owned by the Government to 
a par with the stable wool prices of 
the world was a problem. The whole 
proposition was looked upon as an ex- 
periment in dealing with new and un- 
precedented conditions. The Quarter- 
master’s Department was no more 
anxious to continue in the wool busi- 
ness than the wool interests were to 
have it there, and was planning to 
make an orderly retreat out of a busi- 


Outlook Entertained 


ernment and that it was not the policy 
of the administration, in gradually get- 
ting out of the wool break 
wool prices. 


busine SS, to 


Foreign Import Restrictions Removed 


The announ 
Board that all restrictions on the im 
portation of foreign would be 
removed Jan. 10, had been 
by the trade and had littl 
prices, being regarded 
incident in the relinquishment of 
control. That buying would start 
the Cape and South American markets 
was not regarded as 
the fact that shipping were 
very limited and freights high and the 
improbability that wools ould be 
bought in either market at prices that 
would bring them in lower than figures 
made at recent Government sales 


ement by the War Trade 
wools 


anticipated 
ff ec t on 
merely as an 
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less acquired under condition 
hoped would never again be 

The wool market was busy 
gears. More optimistic 
Spreading. Summer street, 
was only one factor in the 
uation. Sentiment was veering 
to the conviction that New York 
clothiers held the key to the situation 
as being interpreters of what they con- 
sidered to be the public needs and ne- 
cessities; and that until they 
ready to place orders with the mills 
little further could be done in the re- 
adjustment of the wool industry upon 
a peace foundation. Opinion was held 
in some quarters that the clothiers 
might get a severe jolt in the near fu- 
ture when they realized that the trade 
was here and they could not get the 
goods from the mills. Waiting for low 
wool prices might prove a misleading 
if not disastrous policy. Wool admin- 
istration officials contended that wools 
bought at the recent auctions were as 
low as they could be procured any- 
where; that, as a matter of fact, the 
Government was assuming large 
losses; that wools sold even at July 30 
prices were sold at a loss to the Gov- 


repe ated. 
changing 
feeling wa 
however, 
complex sit- 
round 


were 


eature 


on Wool 
tish issu 


Ss of Governmer! wool 


British Prices Guide Buyers 


\ committee of seven headed | 
president of the associati« 
series of conferences witl é 
f ihe wool, tops and yarn br 
facility by the 
the official 
prices on wool for 
and thus 
to establish 
yn of 
withdrawal 


were given every 


stration to examine 





catalogue “ of 
civilian pur} 
in order 
content 


issue 
OSE — verif) 
confide nce, 
Government officials that 
prices at 


were at or 


previous wool 
near British figures 
There had been a 
great deal of misunderstanding as to 
what British issue prices meant and 
not a few had been under the impres- 
sion that the British Government al- 
lotted wool to Government contractors 
at one price and to civilian manufac- 
turers at another and higher figure 
There. was, however, but one issue 
price for any particular grade of wool. 
This figure in the case of Australians, 


sales 


for similar wools. 


which furnish a specif 
lustration, 

the cost of any given 
ufacturer, wheth 
civilian goods 

price, but the pu 
the British Gov 

the Quartermaster 

30 per cent 
the wool, 
thorities, s¢ 


was 30 per 
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was 


hipping 
exports on the ir 
of wool 
beginning . arch it 
that from 70,000,000 
pounds monthly would 
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had be heavily 
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to 
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Sc ith American imports were still un- 
de. English embargo. The objection 
to (ree trading came from the Treas- 
ur, Department. England wanted to 
rei.in her gold and to pay in credits. 
\. between Great Britain and her col- 


ons things were different. Both 
Griat Britain and the United States 
were in the same condition as regards 
South America; their exchange had 
depreciated to a marked degree, ours 

lis time was 5 per cent. below par. 


Worsted Men Buy Best Wools 


cent Government sales ended in 
i very surprising and gratifying man- 
ne Withdrawals at first day’s sale 
approximated 55 per cent., second 
sales 30 per cent., third day’s 
sales 7 per cent. A distinction between 
woolen and worsted buying was very 
clear and was, in part, the explanation 
f the change in front. Worsted men 
, in the field for the best wools 

would not take second class wools 
t upset prices now maintained. Wool- 
en men bought fine and fine medium 
lothing wools quite heavily and 

red up at strong prices the pulled 
ind scoured wool offerings. 


Government reports 
as of December 31, 


on wool stocks 
1918, gave total of 


erease, scoured, and pulled wool in 
the United States at approximately 
460,000,000 pounds. Government wools, 
spu:, in transit and yet to be billed 


accvunt for 384,000,000 pounds of this 

leaving 76,000,000 pounds of free 
woul in the hands of dealers and man- 
ufacturers. January 1 some /70,000,- 
000 pounds was in dealers’ hands for 
passing over to the Government, but 
a large part of this had now been val- 
ued, approved, and billed. By the end 
oi February such Government wools 
were almost entirely out of dealers’ 
hands. During January and February 
the administration offered in Boston 
approximately 70,000,000 pounds, and 
of this amount sold approximately 50,- 
(0,000 pounds; leaving an approx- 
imate balance March 1 of about 330,- 
000,000 pounds of wool. If offerings 
and sales continue on same plan, and 
with similar measure of success, July 
will find the administration with un- 
sold wool stocks of approximately 200,- 
000,000 pounds. 

A statement by the British director 
of raw materials made it clear that 
whatever troubles there might be in 
store for the wool textile industry, 


shortage of raw material would not 
be one of them. It was estimated that 
receipts of 90,000,000 pounds monthly 
ior the next six months would take 
care of British manufacturers and al- 
iOW 


for needed allotments to France, 
Belsium and Italy. Auctions of Aus- 


tralizn wools would probably com- 
met April 8 and about 30,000,000 
iounds would be offered. Wools other 


hat \ustralasians would be continued 
issued at prices now established. 


\\ool Warehouses Full in March 


lhe feature of the wool market early 
ch was the concern felt in some 
quar'ers regarding warehouse conges- 
tion and the possibility that cities like 


uis, Philadelphia and Chicago 
migh use their superior facilities as a 
lever to pry away business from Bos- 
om en the new clip comes in. Ware- 
101 


in this vicinity were chock full 
and ndications were that there would 
€ least 200,000,000 pounds of Gov- 


erin nt wool stored in this vicinity 
at me when consignments normally, 
came along. Arizona wools were now 
vein. shorn and several carloads al- 
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ready on their way. There was noth- 
ing very clear in the situation. Ad- 
vances were made on a safe basis, and 
as the bulk of this wool is handled by 
a couple of houses on the Street, 


no 
great amount of interest was mani- 
fested. Recent Government _ sales 
achieved a fair measure of success. 
There was no_ impetuous _ buying. 


Everything was moderate and orderly 
except in a few cases where urgeni de 
mand, as in the case of Ohio quarter 
bloods, put prices high above minimum. 
Apart from this outburst, prices were 
on a level of recent sales rising 4 to 
5 per cent. above withdrawal figures. 
The carded woolen men showed the 
most animation and were good, though 
cautious, buyers throughout the sales. 
The complete relinquishment of Gov- 


ernment control of the wool industry 
had now left the wool trade a po- 
tential competitor with the Govern- 


ment. Underlying all secondary ques- 
tions a fundamental principle of action 
for the wool trade came to the front, 
expressed concretely in the words of a 
Summer Street dealer:. “ We 
our wool at prices that will 
the Government.” The issue 


must get 
undersell 
thus be- 


abled to accommodate their smaller 
clients with the grades they required. 
This was not speculation, but strictly le- 
gitimate business. The mills 
could not very well buy at the auctions 
where the lots were, on the average, 
quite large, and where quick payment 
was demanded. But under free trad 
now resumed, the mills got thei: 
wants supplied by houses in which the) 
had confidence, and not required 
to pay before sixty days had elapsed 
The whole situation became more 
healthy and normal. Whatever views 
were held regarding the real trend of! 
wool values wool buyers were ready to 
acquire the wool they wanted 
rising market. At previous sale 
tralian wools came back with a 
and in choice lots figures came 
near old Government issue prices. 

The action of the wool administra 
tion in lowering minimums, was based 
upon British reduction of issue prices 
to their manufacturers. The British 
reduction of 7% per cent. below pre- 
vailing issue prices, taking effect April 
1, was not of a blanket character cov 
ering all wools but an average figure. 
reductions ranging from 5 per cent. in 


smaller 


ing, 


were 


on a 
Aus 
rush 
very 
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CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN UNITED STATES MONTH BY MONTH SINCE JANUARY 1, 1918 


tr 


Charted by 


The higher curve 
estimated grease 
wool consumed. The 
Department of Agriculture, 
wool without converting the 


came clearly defined. The Wool Ad- 
ministration staff was slowly undergo- 
ing disintegration. One by one prom- 
inent men of the Street were return- 
ing to their old-time organizations. It 
would have been a great relief to not 
a few if deorganization could be ac- 
complished over night. 


(broken line) 


which simply 
former 


The relation of foreign wool mar- 
kets to Government ho'dings and 
forthcoming clip continued to be 


of paramount interest in the market. 
So far as the Cape market was con- 
cerned wools could be brought here 
and sold, at say, from 7 to 10c. per 
pound below Government upset figures. 
While the Montevideo market was 
strong and combing wools not unob- 


tainable in any quantity, the B. A. 
market, held up by a long continued 
strike, had a considerable accumula- 


tion of wools and it was understood 
that American buyers could bring in 
wools at prices that would compete 
successfully with Government offerings. 
Regarding the 300,000 bales of Aus- 
tralians contracted for by our Govern- 
ment it was said that a third of this 
amount was en route, or here, and that 
the balance was to be held up pending 
further arrangements between the two 
Governments. 


Government Wools Chief Supply 


As Government auctions at this period 
constituted the chief supply of wool, 
several Summer Street houses bought 
wool quite freely, and were thus en- 
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Merchants 


is based on monthly totals arrived at by 
weight of the scoured and pulled wool that was consumed to the grease 
lower curve (solid line) 


HN 


40,000,000 


National Bank, Boston 
adding the 


is based on monthly totals reported by the 


adds the scoured and pulled wool to the grease 
into grease wool. 


merinos to 12 per cent. in crossbreds. 

More wool houses were now doing 
a little business with old customers. 
Houses with men in the West instructed 
them to talk lower prices to growers, 
especially in medium wools. This ac- 
tion was taken as a direct result of 
Government lowering of minimums, 
and was supported, naturally, by slow 
demand at recent auctions for these 
wools and a marked fall in prices. 
Argentine conditions continued disturb- 
ing, but affairs were much more stable 
in Uruguay. Montevideo wools were 
offered in this market by one or two 
prominent houses as follows: Monte- 
video wools in round lots 67-68c.; 3s, 
with a 73 per cent. yield, 66c.; 58-60s, 
with 58 per cent. yield 73c.; 1s and 2s 
in mixed lots 70c., the 1s yielding 62 per 
cent. and the 2s 67 per cent. all c. and 
f. Boston. 


Medium Wools Neglected 


In April the market was digesting the 
heavy recent Government sales The 
auctions were featured by si de- 
mand and high prices for medium to 
fine wools and low prices and general 
neglect of wools ranging from medium 
to low. South American wools hung 
like a club over the market. Com- 


paratively very little of the B. A. clip 
had been shipped, and the call for 3s, 
4s and 5s was very limited. This fact 
was exemplified by the neglect shown 
these wools throughout the whole se- 
ries of sales. Conditions in Argentina 
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were greatly disturbed, although the 
strike was supposed to be settled and 
the port nationalized. Houses on the 
Street dealing in these and other South 
Americans were making few offerings 
Good Punta Arenas. were 
fairly well cleaned up, Concordia wools 
not plentiful, and Montevideo 
fine crossbreds practically exhauste 
Shearing was under way in some ter 


reported 


super 


ritory sections—South Wyoming, Ari 
zona and sections of Washington. Rep- 
resentatives of local houses’ were 
preparing to go West, though it was 
not expected that any great bulk ot! 
wool would arrive here prior to cessa 
tion of Government sales July 1. Re 
cent Arizona wools brought here wer 
valued at 60c. to 62c. New wools were 
said to be of very good quality. Con- 


it was thought, would be the 
general method pursued by local wool 
houses and a 6 per cent. interest rate 
on advances seemed likely. 


signment, 


Bullish Sentiment Strengthens 
Bullish sentiment was now quite 
strong on Summer Street and likely to 
dominate the situation for some time t 


Oo 


come. The market was very strong on 
wools wanted and there seemed little 
chance for the procuring of cheap 
wools. the strongest prices of the year 


were now being paid at Government 


auctions for fine Australians and de 
laines. The chief bullish influence in 
this market was the urgent desire ot 


manufacturers to secure desirable wools 
to cover cloth contracts. This led to 
competitive bidding up of fine and half 
blood wools, staple and clothing, do 
mestic and foreign, to levels that seemed 
almost impossible a few weeks earlier 
The wool trade very generally was long 
of cash and short of wool, and under 
such circumstances the only thing to do 
was to buy a little wool, here and there, 
to keep in business. Wools were be 
ginning to come in from Idaho, Utah 
and Arizona. Reports indicated that the 
Fairfield clip had been bought by a 
house here for 40c. and a large purchase 
of 500,000 pounds of Utah wool at 45c 
was made by another well known Sum 
mer Street house. 


Public Demand Fine Fabrics 


Summer Sireet at this time was quite 


busy attending wool auctions and, on 
the side, making preparations to sup- 
port, as they had well done on other 


the flotation of the final Vic- 

The wool industry generally 
had now gained considerable momentum 
The general public was in the market 
for fine goods and they had the 
money to pay for them, and as the west- 
ern part of the country was now as- 
sured good prices for its wool and 
wheat, there seemed nothing in 
according to good judges, to 
about a decline in prices. The 
wide sentiment in favor of the protec 
tion of labor was considered a_ bull 
factor on prices and while there were 
large wool stocks scattered around the 
world, shipping and other 
were of such a character as to render 
them inoperative as a factor in lower- 
ing values. So far as the great Aus- 
tralian wool supply was concerned, 
shipments of grain would take 
cedence and the same was largely 
regarding South America ia its rela- 
tions to Great Britain and Continental 
Europe. 


occasions, 
tory Loan. 


as 


sight, 
bring 
world- 


conditions 


pre- 
true 


Navy Sells Australians 
Sale of Australian wools held by the 


Navy Department took place early in 
May. The wools had been carefully 
examined and the avidity with which 


they were taken up by a large number 
of buyers present was indication of the 
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jistinet turn in the tide which had come 
the wool industry generally. Two 
lots of wool, choice 70s spinners F. or 
\.. F., sold at a record price of $2.06 
lean basis. Large quantities of 70s 
jinmners average were sold at $1.72 to 
$1.74; 64s-70s good weft sold at $1.69 


) $1.71 and 64-70s good spinners were - 


eadily taken at $1.90 to $1.92. The 

le was a great success and the high 

ices paid were based upon the fact 
iat choice Australians were becoming 
ute scarce. ® 

The wool trade had been carried 

mg by a current of textile buying 
which had swept over the country and 
while the more conservative members 
elt that basal conditions are not suff- 
iently sound enough to sustain, per- 

anently, such high wool prices they 
were compelled, in order to keep in 
isiness, to pay growers’ prices for in- 

ming domestic wools that seemed im- 
probable a few weeks previously. The 
reat change that had come over the 
spirit of the wool trade was exemplified 

the strength and activity shown at 
he Government wool auctions. The 
ntire offering of 6,000,000 pounds of 

\ustralian wool had been sold in one 

ur at a recent sale with prices, on 
he average, at the top for the year. 

The new clip generally was reported 

good quality and prices paid to 
rowers on the upward grade; Utah 
vools bringing 52-55c; Idaho wools, 
48-50c; and Montana wools 50-55¢e. Ex- 
amination of Boston wool receipts for 
past five years indicates that this city 
continued to sustain its premier posi- 

yn. Total receipts for year 1915, 
foreign and domestic, were 412,000,000 
pounds; for 1916, 437,000,000 pounds; 
1917, 491,000,000 pounds; for 1918, 487,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The attention of the wool trade con- 
tinued, to a large degree, centered upon 
Government wool stocks and their dis- 
posal. Australian wools and domestic 
fine and half-bloods occupied the 
enter of the stage. Choice Sydney 
wools, 64-70s and up, ex. sup. half 
warp, free, sold from $1.96 to $2; 
64-70s average top making sold at $1.63 
to $1.70; 64-70s good weft sold at $1.43; 
greasy 70s‘spinners sold at $1.80 to $2; 
vreasy 70s combing sold $1.79 to $1.89. 

Marked Advance Everywhere 

The wool trade, generally, had been 
caught in the post-war reaction and 
high prices all-along the line were the 
result. The public, forced by war 
exigencies to saving, economizing and 
wearing low grade and cheap materials 
had gone to the other extreme; and as 
money was quite plentiful luxuries 
were the order of the day. In the 
period immediately after the Armistice, 
when the bottom seemed to have fallen 

of everything, manufacturers de- 
ened high grade fabrics calling for 
fine Australian and domestic wool un- 
der the impression that the slower 
production of these fabrics would keep 
heir mills going and their organiza- 

s intact; never dreaming, apparent- 
that in a few weeks’ time they would 
ve six buyers for these goods where 

anticipated but one. The inevit- 
able result was a marked advance in 
the prices of necessary wools. 

Australasian Contract Cancelled 
Reliable advices indicated that the 
ntract between the British and Amer- 

Governments for the delivery of 
Australasian wool had been cancelled. 
About 90,000 bales had been received 
by the Wool Administration against 


} 


‘riginal contract for 300,000 bales.- 


s raised the question as to where 
manufacturers were to look for a 
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further supply of merino wool when 
present Government stocks were sold 
out. 

Business on Summer Street became 
fairly active, but the general situation 
assumed greater complexity day by day. 
There was unquestionably a very strong 
manufacturing demand for wool; and 
the natural effect of this was to sustain 
prices, and also to minimize in the minds 
of some dealers the possible danger of 
taking over, outright, quantities of new 
clip wool at prevailing high level. The 
exceedingly strong prices being paid for 
choice Australian crossbreds were 
specialty buying on the part of mills ac- 
customed to turn out a_ high-grade 
fabric. The bidders for these wools were 
few in number because the pace was set 
by high bids from the larger organiza- 
tions who were determined to obtain 
the wools. Interest of manufacturers 
continued to be centered on the probable 
supply of Australians. When our Gov- 
ernment supply gave out there would be 
no source open to the American buyer 


theless to do any business in wools the 
Western price had to be paid. Desirable 
wools of the new clip were being bought 
at figures above auction quotations. 
Montana was the battlefield for the 
moment, and as there were three or four 
buyers to one seller growers obtained 
58-60 for their wools. Anticipating the 
ending of Government sales dealers 
took on large quantities of western 
wools and as there was to be no com- 
petition from the Government a lifting 
of prevailing high levels was expected. 
Western growers sold their wools at 
such high prices to eastern merchants 
that the latter in order to dispose of 
their holdings at a profit required a 
higher price level on which to market. 
Department of Commerce figures for 
wool imports for the month of April in- 
dicate that the largest amount came 
from Uruguay, 13,825,883 pounds arriv- 
ing from that country, while the next 
largest imports were from Australia and 
New Zealand, which together totaled 
Total imports of 


2,400,488 pounds. 





unless he were permitted to operate at 
the London sales. There was really no 
reason why he should not buy there, in- 
asmuch as the British Government was 
in the wool business and would, appar- 
ently, hold the Australasian clip for one 
year after the signing of Peace Treaty, 
whenever that should come. 
Wool Growers’ Propaganda 

About this time various organizations 
and associations in the West were en- 
deavoring to educate the grower on the 
principle that he had always sold his 
wool tow cheaply and that the cream of 
the profits were always taken by Sum- 
mer Street. This was all in a line with 
the tendency noticeable elsewhere to 
eliminate, wherever possible, the middle- 
man. Propaganda was carried on in- 
tended to make feasible the idea of the 
grower dealing direct with the manu- 
facturer. The proposition of course was 
somewhat utopian but nevertheless had 
the immediate effect of making the 
smaller growers, especially, suspicious 
and disinclined to part readily with 
their wool. 

A distinct feeling grew up in the 
trade against any stocking up with in- 
ferior wools, whether Australian or any 
other origin, and became increasingly 
manifest as the auctions drew to a close; 
so far as fine wools were concerned it 
seemed as though manufacturers were 
pretty well fed up and less inclined to 
climb after these commodities. 

High prices were insisted upon by 
growers and paid, for the most part 
readily, by Eastern buyers. The Govern- 
ment auctions had established a high 
level of prices for wool, and while, no 
doubt, some buyers were operating in 
the Western field with misgiving, never- 


wool for April amounted to 36,390,233 
pounds, valued at $19,445,719. 


Free Wool Market Prevails 

For the first time in many months the 
wool trade had now a free market and 
could pursue its usual activities without 
let or hindrance from Government con- 
trol and without competition from the 
selling of Government owned wools. 
Government sales had now come to an 
end and would not be resumed until 
November 1. Foreign markets con- 
tinued strong. This was especially true 
of Montevideo wools. A little more in- 
terest was manifested in B. A. 3s, 4s 
and 5s. Fairly large importations of 
Cape wools were received. It was said 
that no two houses on the Street were 
making the same quotations on fine 
Capes. The period of publicity in wool 
prices came to an end with the cessation 
of Government sales. 

Summer Street in July 

In July Summer Street was carrying 
on in a fairly active condition. Domestic 
wools were coming in rapidly and 
manufacturing demand was removing 
them at almost equal rate. When the 
Armistice came in November fine wools 
were selling below parity with the cross- 
breds and low wools; the course of auc- 
tions had since corrected this disparity. 
At the beginning of the Government auc- 
tions last December wool prices all 
around were considered too high when 
regarded from the pre-war point of view 
and also from the semi-demoralized con- 
dition in which the mills found them- 
selves on the cancellation of war con- 
tracts. Much uncertainty and _ hesita- 
tion were manifest; but at the third 
series of auctions British issue prices 
were taken as the basis of our wool ad- 
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ministration’s upset figures. Since that 
time mill demand for desirable wools 
has been so strong as to force prices up- 
ward to old figures and beyond for finer 
varieties of wool. 

Though medium wools had not yet be- 
gun to move in large volume, there was 
a better demand for _ three-eighths 
bloods, both territories and fleeces, on 
the basis of about $1.35 to $1.40 clean. 
Territory wools on the fine edge were 
very strong, the best fine staple selling 
at $1.75 to $1.80, with half-blood staple 
at $1.75, and fine medium French comb- 
ing wools at $1.55 to $1.65. Texas 
wools were quoted $1.35 to $1.40 clean 
for eight months and $1.70 to $1.75 for 
choice twelve-months’. 

Considerable activity was noted for 
Cape wools. Arrivals at this time in- 
cluded a generous percentage of scoured 
wools, and these were taken up greedily 
by manufacturers. These wools sold at 
$1.50 to $1.55 for the choicest snow- 
white lots, with good wools at $1.40 to 
$1.45, average wools at $1.25 to $1.30, 
and inferior wools at 90c to $1.20. Short 
Capes were worth up to $1.75 clean. 
Domestic wools continued to sell 
freely. This was especially true of 
choice fine wools which continued to at- 
tract most attention from buyers. The 
clean cost basis of fine staple territories 
was $1.75 to $1.80 for choice clips, with 
half-blood staple selling at $1.70 to $1.75 
and fine to fine medium French combing 
wools at $1.55 to $1.65. Three-eighths- 
blood staple was quoted on clean basis 
of $1.35 to $1.40, and quarter-bloods 
at $1.10 to $1.20. Territory wools were 
well cleaned up in the West and buyers 
were beginning to come home. 

Prices in general continued to move 
along established high level, with the 
market is not quite so unanimous as to 
the maintenance of high prices as it was 
a few weeks ago. Some of the more 
conservative dealers were inclined to re- 
gard wool price structure as being based 
upon rather unsubstantial foundations, 
in view of the large wool stocks of the 
world, especially those controlled by the 
British government. They professed to 
see good reasons for high top and yarn 
prices, but less reason for extreme wool 
figures. 

Australasian Cancellations Disturb Mills 

The cancellation of the balance of our 
contract with English government for 
Australian wools was viewed with dis- 
may by the manufacturers requiring 
that grade of wool. The cancellation 
became effective because of the strong 
desire of the War Department to get 
out of the wool business. A meeting, 
however, was held in Washington’ at 
which the American manufacturers met 
with Secretary Redfield, representatives 
of the War and State Departments and 
the British Embassy at which time the 
question of obtaining a further supply 
of Australian wools was taken up fully. 

In August the Government intimated 
that excess profits made on wool in 
war times were to be returned to the 
farmers. Now that the Government 
control of wool had ceased, the Bureau 
of Markets, acting for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, became engaged 
in estimating, collecting and distribut- 
ing excess profits made in the handling 
of wool for the Government. Profits 
above those allowed by the wool regu- 
lations were made by about 10 per cent. 
of the country dealers, and at the vari- 
ous distributing centers substantial ad- 
ditional profits were accumulated. The 
auditing of the account of the larger 
dealers would be a matter of months, 
as permits were issued to 179 con- 
cerns located at distributing points, 
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hile there were, in addition, 3,500 
untry dealers. 
The action of the market in these 
ys was rather a surprise to those en- 
vaged in its operation, for in spite of 
e generally disturbed condition of the 
irld as indicated by foreign exchange 
ites and in this country by the radical 
mand of railroad employes for the 
\dified application of Soviet prin- 
ples to railroad ownership, fore- 
1adowing the attempt to apply these 
inciples ultimately to all industries, 
e market remained strong and the 
inufacturing demand showed no sign 
easing off. The key to the whole 
uation was the goods market and de- 
ery rather than price was the deter- 
ining factor. 


{London Market Opened to Americans 


The announcement that the British 
yvernment would allow American 
iyers in the London auction sales 
me as a distinct surprise. The move- 
ment initiated by our manufacturers to 
range for importations of Australian 
ok on new importance. The Ameri- 
in Association of Woolen and Worsted 
{anufacturers passed a resolution to 
he effect that “in the interest of the 
msuming public and the industry 
very effort should be made in the direc- 
on of appreciably increasing the sup- 
ply of raw wool” pledging themselves 
take such steps as might be necessary 
» further this object. The wool con- 
imption of the country, which reached 
ts bottom in February when 27,000,000 
pounds were taken by the mills had 
en rising steadily, June statistics in- 
licating a consumption of 55,000,000 
grease pounds; and as 44 per cent. of 
his total was fine foreign and domestic 
mbing wool it was seen that if the 
mand for fine wools continued at that 
te there would soon be a very ap- 
ciable shortage. Top-makers, sub- 
ted to continual pressure for fine and 
lf blood production, were adopting a 
her more cautious attitude regarding 
acceptance of business. Spinners 
re ready to place top orders to run 
far ahead as the first two or three 
nths of 1920; but leading top-mak- 
ve establishments were rather averse 
uch operations, regarding them as 
aining a strong gambling element. 
s, it was considered might go higher 
he demand continued urgent and if 
rable wool stocks continued to 
inish. 
\merican buying of wools in Lon- 
ceased to be an item of special in- 
st. The demand for the limited 
tment of 2,100 bales of fine merinos 
quite good, but purchases had lit- 
effect on prices which were, in the 
in, on a parity with previous sales. 
ere were immense wool stocks in 
(sreat Britain. The first five months of 
the year Great Britain imported 793,764 
es of -merinos, 915,183 bales of cross- 
ls and 148,926 bales of East India 
wools. Stocks in England at this time 
approximated 900,000 bales of Aus- 
iriiian and New Zealand wools, with 
e 200,000 bales in transit. Aus- 
ian stocks were reported at 1,220,- 
bales. The British wool authorities 
endeavoring to provide a steady 
ket in which foreign and domestic 
is could be met without kiting of 
es in desirable wools. The idea 
American buying was permitted 
order to prevent decline in wool 
ied baseless. It was stated on good 
ority that the British object in 
ning other nations at its wool sales 
to keep competition for wools 
in reasonable limits. Wool values 
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were very high, and would go skyward 
if all nations were allowed to scramble 
for supplies. 


Wool Stocks in June 


The Government wool report, as of 
June 30, showed large holdings more 
than sufficient to run the mills of the 
country for 12 months. Including tops, 
noils and Government wools all cal- 
culated on a grease basis, wools held by 
manufacturers, dealers and the War De- 
partment totaled 674,000,000 pounds. 
Average yearly consumption from 1908 
to 1917 amounted to 565,000,000 pounds. 
In 1918 consumption arose to 740,000,- 
000 pounds but medium and low wools 
were used in abnormal quantities for 
military requirements and the fabric 
output was correspondingly higher. If 
the demand for fine goods continues, 
wool consumption for the present year 
will run below the ten year average. 

Quotations in September covered 
sales of unwashed Ohio delaines at 
from 83 to 85c, clothing wool at 70 to 
72c, Ohio half blood staple at 8lc, with 
clothing variety selling down to 68c; 
Ohio three-eighths blood staple 70 to 
72c, with clothing wool at 60c. Michi- 
gan delaine sold up to 8lc. Fine staple 
territory sold from $1.80 to $1.90 and 
half blood staple from $1.70 to $1.80; 
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three-eighths blood staple $1.35 to $1.40 
and quarter blood staple $1.15 to $1.20. 
At the recent Liverpool sales, the best 
merinos advanced from 10 to 15 per 
cent. above closing prices of last Lon- 
don auction 3ritish issue price for 
superior 60s is 65 pence or 46 per cent. 
above Government figures; superior 70s 
with the Government price of 68 pence 
sold at 115 pence, an increase of 69 per 
cent., superior 80s issuable at 71 pence 
sold at 112 pence, an increase of 57 per 
cent. Australian wool growers were 
well satisfied with the way things were 
going at the London sales. They were 
paid an average price of 3lc for their 
entire clip by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and they are to receive in addi- 
tion to the flat price paid, some 50 per 
cent. of the profits on all wools sold 
by the British Government for other 
than militaty purposes. This profit will 
not be the difference between Govern- 
ment purchase price and sale price in 
London, but based upon the net profit 
made by the British Government after 
freight charges, marine losses, storage 
and overhead have been deducted. 


Fine Wools Sell High 


In spite of the many influences oper-~ 
ating ow the market it seemed as 
though it would hold strong for quite 
a time to come. High prices were be- 
ing paid for the fine wools of the do- 
mestic clip, but in order to market the 
total clip at a reasonable profit, cloth- 
ing wools and the lower medium wools 
would have to advance. The urgent 
demand had been at the top, and com- 
paratively low prices prevailed for 


three-eighths blood, staple fleece wools, 
being quoted from 70 to 73c, while 
territories were in limited demand at 
$1.35 to $1.40 clean cost. British wool 
stocks were accumulating on a collossal 
scale. In July 431,578 bales of foreign 
and Colonial wools were imported ot 
which amount 20,489 bales were re-ex- 
ported, leaving a balance of 411,089 


bales. Great Britain’s imports of wool 
for first seven -months of the year 
totaled 2,117,689 bales. Native wools 


grading 50s and above were selling at 
high prices, but Lincolns, Leicesters 
and Devons were quite neglected. The 
British combing mills were reported as 
greatly handicapped by lack of coal, 
short hours of labor, refusal of the men 
to work overtime and by slowness of 
the wool authorities in making alloca- 
The wool condition 
was also operating against the success- 
ful auctioning of wools 

The large consumption of wool then 
going on indicated apparently, that 
cloth production was larger than in 
1918. But the fine and half blood wools 
undergoing manufacture have such a 
comparatively high shrinkage that, as a 
matter of fact, much clean wool 
was being converted; and as it takes 
much longer to spin fine yarns and to 
weave fine fabrics actual yardage being 


tions congested 


less 





turned out was much less than a year 


ago. In July of 1919 63,000,000 pounds 
of wool, on grease basis, were con- 
sumed, as against 61,000,000 pounds in 
July, 1918 


Stocks Bearish, Manufactures Bullish 

The strength exhibited in London 
gave additional support to the opinions 
of dealers in this market who had all 
along contended that while figures re- 
garding large world wool stocks seemed 
bearish the technical condition of the 
woolen industry everywhere was essen- 
tially bullish. The Canadian wool clip 
for 1919 was reported exceptionally 
good, both as to quantity and quality. 
Production for year will total 15,000,- 
000 pounds as against 12,000,000 pounds 
last year. Canadian consumption of 
wool would probably be less than in 
1918. The movement of the surplus 
to the American market had already 
commenced. No change of trend was 
visible in the wool market either up or 
down. A _ stabilized level had been 
reached with minor fluctuations, but for 
prices to break through with force on 
either side would require factors not 
then visible. There was no unrest on 
the Street, which on the whole was in 
a rather contented mood; for underly- 
ing the whole question of wool selling 
was the strong and persistent demand 
for fancy goods at fancy prices. 

Wool Trade’s Annual Outing 

Early in September the Boston Wool 
Trade Association held its Fourth An- 
nual outing at the Tedesco Club, 
Swampscott. This was the first outing 
since 1916. More than 400 members and 
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guests were present, including a large 
number of manufacturers. An interest- 
ing indoor program had been provided 
and as the weather was propitious the 
field sports furnished a very enjoyable 
feature of the outing. The gold cup 
presented by President Samuel G. 
Adams was won by O. W. Forte with a 
net score of 73. A notable guest at the 
outing was the Hon. J. C. Watson of the 
Colonial Combing, Spinning and Weav- 
ing Co., Sydney, Aus., a former prime 
minister of that Commonwealth. 

It had now been established beyond 
doubt that Australian 
sold for British 


wools would be 
account in Boston in 
the near future. The British controller 
of wool supplies, Colonel F. Vernon 
Willey, came to this city making pre- 
liminary arrangement and was followed 
later by Frank B. Windeler, auctioneer 
for previous British sales. Western 

determined to put up a 
fight to prevent future auctions of Aus- 
tralian wools 


growers were 


They claimed they want- 
ed protection for the domestic product. 


One good way for them would be to 
improve their breeds and raise more 
fine wools. The wool world generally 


is letting down in its merino produc- 
tion; if the American 


sheep grower 
raised more delaines and fine wools, 
manufacturers would stand for any 
kind of rational protection 
Growers and Manufacturers Differ 


That Australasian wools were to come 
here was all very good news to mill men 
but rather rough on the western wool 
growers who were unanimous in their 
opinion that “ England should not use 
the 
for 


United States as a dumping ground 
her wool.” these 
growers ought American 
seemed to 
the 
domestic clip is only about 50 per cent 


To be consistent 
to object to 
purchases in London. They 
| the fact that 


be ignorant of entire 


of the wool consumption of the country 


They emphasized the fact that n 
June 30 this year, there was enough 
grease wool in the country to run all 
the mills for 12 months. If wool con 
sumption were normally distributed 
there would be more force in the con 
tention: but wool, in grades not wanted, 


is technically non-existent. A reply to 
the growers’ contentions was made in 
full by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. The main points of the 
answer were that these wools were com 
ing in at the urgent request of Ameri 
can manufacturers for the completion of 
fabrics for which domestic wool was not 
available and that the 15,000,000 pounds 
of fine wool to be imported was too 
small to demoralize the wool market. 


Wool Trade’s Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association was held No- 
vember 19. The following were elected 
officers: President, Charles P. Nunn; 
vice-president, E. W. Brigham; secre- 
tary-treasurer, F. Nathaniel Perkins; 
Executive Committee, S. W. Bridges, F. 
W. Hallowell, Morris Rosenthal, C. W. 
Ryder and R. L. Studley. Membership 
of the Association was given as 118 ac- 
tive and 276 associate members. An 
amendment to the constitution was made 
whereby active membership in the Asso- 
ciation was contingent upon the indi- 
vidual having been engaged in the wool 
business in the city of Boston for a 
period of at least one year or who had 
been an accredited agent for some firm 
or corporation which had maintained an 
office in Boston for at least one year. 

Wool manufactures were now running 
at high pressure and wherever possible 
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double shifts were used to expedite pro- 
duction. Worsted spindles were running 
10 per cent. and woolen spindles 11 per 
cent. on double shifts. Further speeding 
up of textile machinery was shown by 
Government reports indicating that 
whereas in September, 87.8 per cent of 
the worsted spindles in the country were 
reported active, in Octobves this figure 
had risen to 92.8 per cent., the high point 
for the year. 


Bullish Sentiment Permeates Market 


Bullish sentiment permeated the wool 
market. Summer street could not look 
at the wool situation in any other than 
a very favorable manner. The wool 
market was being lifted from the top 
by the attractive power of public de- 
mand, not being forced up from the 
raw material bottom by greed and prof- 
iteering of wool grower and merchant. 
Wool manufactures, such as tops and 
yarns, were.quoted higher at this time 
than at any period for months. 

Prices at London sales just closed had 
left wools higher than previous sales, 
establishing record quotations for the 
year and in some cases for all time. At 
the closing sale American buyers took 
over greasy combed merinos at $2.57 on 
an exchange of $4.20. Bradford top 
makers badly behind in deliveries left 
spinners quite willing to pay excessive 
prices for spot Government tops in that 
city. The Montevideo market was re- 
ported as very late with arrivals scanty, 
but clip in splendid conditon. Choice 
warp 64s, shrinkage 48 per cent., were 
offered in this city at 88c landed, and 
Concordia wools equal to last year’s 
were quoted in round lots at 82c landed. 

Manufacturers it was said contem- 
plated putting on the market, in the near 
future, attractive fabrics made from 
medium wools. The idea that the world 
could be clothed in fine wool raiment 
was so preposterous that only excited 
post-war imaginations prevented the 
truth from being seen. The whole sit- 
uation was considered very abnormal 
and reaction inevitable. The turning of 
mill demand on medium wools will raise 
the price of these wools so that there 
would be little in such change of heart 
among buyers to suggest any appreci- 
ible lowering of prices for the finished 
products. The tide had ebbed somewhat 

the direction of crossbreds, but the 
public taste was still flowing toward fine 
wool fabric. Recent advances in superior 
merinos at the London sales had been 
sufficient to raise the price of the fabrics 
to be manufactured from them an ad- 
ditional 75¢ to $1.00 per yard. 


Wool Growers Talk Higher Prices 


Wool growers were still talking of 
higher prices for fine wools. They 
claimed that the sheep industry could 
only be maintained in this country either 
by the advancing of greasy fine wools 
) around $1.00 or else by manufacturers 
making a much better market for cross- 
bred wools. Any sheep _ business 
founded on a wool and mutton basis 
would produce a large quantity of three- 
ighths blood wool, which clip, if not 
marketed profitably, would inevitably in- 
jure the sheep producing industry in 
his country. This, in general, was the 
‘rowers’ position. 


Pre-War and Current Quotations 


In the closing month of the year more 
‘tention was paid to wool prices by the 
public press. Considerable confusion is 
lways found in such reports, which 
usually confuse wool in the grease with 
wool on a clean basis. Nevertheless, 
looking at pre-war prices and those pre- 
vailing, the differences were so marked 
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as to easily lead to error. Thus in Octo- 
ber, 1913, delaines were selling at 22c. 
in the grease, as against 90c. today, and 
fine Montana staple was quoted at 55c. 
clean, as against $2.00 on present mar- 
ket. Fine worsted yarns, 2-40s, sold at 
90c. and 2-50s at $1.00, as compared 
with present quotations around $4.00 
and $5.00, respectively. At that period S. 
A. 4s and 5s could be landed in Boston 
at 22c., which on 28 per cent shrinkage 
showed a clean cost of 30c. Similar 
wools are quoted on Summer street to- 
day around 60c. in the grease. There 
was, however, nothing peculiar to the 
wool market in this astounding rise in 
values. Wool is simply one factor in 
the general textile situation. The wool 
trade generally is not especially pleased 
with the continual advance in prices, but 
is powerless to bring the process to a 
halt. So long as production falls away 
behind public consumption just so long 
will wool prices, as a part of the gen- 
eral textile structure, hold strong. 

The basis for the great strength 
shown in the local wool market was re- 
vealed by the October report of the 
Bureau of Markets, showing a total con- 
sumption for that month of 69,000,000 


VEE =. 


er 


pounds of wool, grease equivalent. This 
compared with 60,000,000 pounds in Sep- 
tember, 56,000,000 pounds in August and 
63,000,000 pounds in July. Of this 
amount 52 per cent. was of wools grad- 
ing half-blood and above, indicating the 
very abnormal demand for these wools 
and accounting for the high prices paid 
for them. Massachusetts retained its 
hold as the premier textile State by con- 
suming 37 per cent. of the total. 
Contracting had started in and while 
operations were confined almost entirely 
to Nevada, negotiations, it was under- 
stood, were proceeding in other early 
States. This clip, approximately 10,000,- 
000 pounds, is generally estimated at 
about 90 per cent. fine and fine medium, 
and as shearing commences in April and 
fine wools are still rising in price, grow- 
ers are being offered prices about 2: 
per cent. higher than last season. Last 
season’s offerings opened at 40c., but 
the lowest price made so far has been 
50c. for a clip of 1,500,000 pounds. 
Smaller quantities have been contracted 
for at 55c. Evidence of the great ac- 
tivity of the wool consuming machinery 
of the country was shown in recent Gov- 
ernment statistics. Woolen and worsted 
spindles were at highest degree of activ- 
ity for the year. In January the woolen 
spindles of the country were 63.5 active 
and are now up to 93.3 per cent. Worsted 
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spindles 62.5 in January are now 93.5 
active. 

When the British Government took 
over the Australian clip, appraisals were 
made of the various sorts and qualities. 
Some wools were appraised as low as 
20c. and others as high as 48c., the aver- 
age appraisal being 3lc. The wool trade, 
until quite recently, has been completely 
in the dark as to how much money the 
Imperial Government has been making 
on its wools. Some statistics are now 
available and it would seem a safe esti- 
mate that 200 per cent. profit has ac- 
crued on wools whole. Greasy 
super merinos appraised at 48c. have 
sold at $1.37, or 183 per cent. advance. 
Greasy superior crossbreds, appraised 
at 48c., sold at $1.30, or 170 per cent. 
advance; greasy pieces, combing, ap- 
praised at 18c., sold at 63c., an advance 
of 350 per cent.; greasy necks, appraised 
at 22c., sold at 98c., an advance of 350 
per cent. In a fair estimate of actual 
profits about 12c. ought to be added to 
original cost of wool to cover all charges 
and then out of the balance the Colonial 
wool growers’ rebate of half net profits 
on all wools sold for civilian use must 
be deducted. 


as a 








Prices for standard sorts in the local 
market were well maintained. In de 
laines, fine, half-blood territories and 
fine pulled wools no easing of values 
was visible. The following comparative 
quotations for Australian and domestic 
wools are of interest, approximate ac- 
curacy only being suggested. Fine Aus- 
tralian 70s, $2.70; fine territories, $2.00; 
Australian 64s, $2.50; half 
blood, $1.85; Australian 56-58s, $1.80; 
territory three-eighths, $1.30; Austra- 
lian 56s, $1.15; territory quarters, $1.15. 
Texas and California, twelve months, 

AAs, $1.85-90 


territory 


$1.75-80; domestic 
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British wool authorities have recently 
revised downward the anticipated Aus- 
tralasian new clip from 2,575,000 to 2,- 
250,000 bales. This reduction of 300,000 
bales in the estimate may probably be 
ascribed to expert opinion regarding ill 
results of the severe drought experi- 
enced in the land of the southern cross 
these few months past. The Imperial 
Government is endeavoring to distribute 
its immense wool stocks as rapidly as 
possible, and it is said that the Coleman 
street auctions have reached their max- 
imum in this respect and that other pur- 
chasing centers must be arranged for, 
the latest experiment being a wool auc- 
tion in Manchester, the cottonopolis of 
the world. Manchester is making a 
strong bid at the present time for rec- 
ognition as a wool distributing center 
on account of its proximity to the great 
port of Liverpool, only fifty miles away, 
its ship canal running from the Mersey 
into the heart of the city, and also its 


nearness to Yorkshire, the chief wool 
textile county. 
That Australia looks to Boston as a 


desirable market for tops and fine wools 
was affirmed by Hon. Mark Sheldon, 
Australian high commissioner, at a din- 
ner given in his honor by a number of 
leading wool merchants and others. Im- 
perial control of wools ends next June, 
and while there was some sentiment in 
favor of a longer period, Mr. Sheldon 
thought that the Federal and Imperial 
Governments would agree to terminate 
at that time. Australia had 85,000,000 
sheep and New Zealand 25,000,000 sheep 
Wool growing, rather than meat pro- 
duction, was now the primary consid 
eration. Australians had developed the 
of sheep into a marvellous 
business and every additional half pound 
added to a fleece was considered clear 
gain, because it cost more feed 
the sheep. French buyers left in Aus- 
tralia by the war had assisted greatly in 
the appraisals, which had been no easy 
matter, seeing that there are 890 distinct 
types of Australasian wools. 

The Cape market at the close of the 


breeding 


no to 


year was reported as irregular, with 
Japan operating quite freely and the 
market for choice wools very strong 
There was more or less speculation go- 
ing on in the Western district and 
American buyers conspicuous by their 
absence. Good clean combing Capes 
were offered on the market here 


around $2.15, with as high as $2.35 for 
choice lots. Choice 12 months’ combing 
quotations ranged from $2.40 to $2.50 on 
a low exchange rate of $3.80, and choice 
10-12 months’ combines from $2.28 to 
$2.35 on same exchange rate. The Mon- 
tevideo market was firm, with a rising 
tendency. Contracting had already com- 
menced in southern Patagonia and in 
Puntas generally. Choice Chubut was 
quoted at $1.78 clean landed. Argen- 
tine wools were quiet, though firm. 


Unsettled Year in Carpet Wools 


Superabundance of Filling Varieties 
—Silver Rise Stops China Trading 


HE past year has been a dull one 

in carpet wools, although far 
from lacking in important incidents. 
It was a year of readjustment and the 
close of it found less progress made in 
the stabilization of the market than 
factors interested had a right to expect. 
The Government is just about disposing 
of its last holdings of carpet grades, 
whereas a year ago its holdings aggre- 
gated about 20,000,000 pounds of wool. 
The auctions held throughout the year 


in the disposal of these holdings was an 
important influence and, in the opinion 
of followers of the market, contributed 
the most of the dulling effect from a 
purely trading point of view. The long 
lay-off from carpet and rug production 
during the war was not to be righted in 
a single year and, in connection with 
general production difficulties, there is 
no great mystery in the run down con- 
dition of the material end of the carpe} 
industry during the year 1919, 
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It was practically a free market with 
he beginning of the year, and, outside 
: the liquidation of Government stocks, 
id bright prospects of coming quickly 
a basis of regular operations. In 
inuary, except for a few open wil- 
wed balls, obtained at the first Gov- 
nment auctions at 31 cents, and a 
iantity of China combings coming 
‘om the plants operated heavily in 
hina during the war, there were none 
the leading grades active. Values 
ere unsettled at this early date, out- 
le prices varying as much as 10 cents 
pound. The Government was com- 
celled to cancel the liquidation sales 
heduled for February, owing to the 
stless way in which the first auction 
vent. Efforts to establish a trading 
asis were of small avail at this time, 
few sinings moving in the open mar- 
ket at one cent above auction levels. The 
ills seemed to be plentifully supplied 
with wools to inaugurate carpet mak- 
ig and selling in the spring. 


Peculiar Turn in Supplies 


Shiploads of African and Asiatic 
wools began arriving early in February 
ind from that time forward a peculiar 
ncrease in the supply further weakened 
the home markets. The upset prices 

the Government auctions lost their 
force and the early game of seeking the 
ninimum without touching it, as the 
ars were let down, lost its attractions. 
sy the first of March considerable re- 
uperation was shown and buying was 
keener in the Government auctions, 
stimulated by delays in obtaining im- 
port licenses to bring in offerings from 
urkish ports, by increasing operations 


the mills and by approach of the~ 


me when the Government residue 
would be principally off wools. At this 
t:me importers occasionally were able 
to undersell the Government levels, as 
is noted in an instance of Szechuen No. 
that sold at 29 cents a pound at about 
the same time the auctioneer was get- 
ng 31 cents on the block. With all 
the weakness in the first quarter prices 
went higher towards the middle of the 
ar, but, in seeking to place a respon- 
sibility, it is not regarded so much a 
uestion of values as of the general 
ipward sweep in commodities of all 
sorts after the war. 


Dumpings on Barter Basis 


At the beginning of the second quar- 
ier a varied assortment of carpet wool 
hat had been held back abroad during 

war sought this market. Cor- 
respondents in Spain, Greece and re- 
gions thereabouts began sending carpet 
ols in this direction, bartering them 

- merchandise of various kinds at the 

st prices they could get. Many of 
these shipments came to importers who 
had never had wool in hand before and 
the result was a period of “ dumping” 

les here and there for what they 
uld bring. The paths were full of 

w wool salesmen for quite a time. 
(;,overnment releases, and purchases 

de from floating stocks before the 

vvement from the Mediterranean 
rts began, established a_ tentative 
el of prices in the grease in March, 

1 in variations of 3 to 4 cents there- 

1m a considerable amount of this 

ling was put through. Throughout 
year little wool came to this coun- 
from Russia and almost none at all 

m the Balkans and the Black Sea 
tricts. It was well on to the close 
the second quarter when shipments 
Scotch blackface began coming 
ough. By the end of the year, how- 
ever, comparatively large purchases 
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were being reported. With a bulking 
supply of grease wools to operate in, 
it naturally: followed that the sales of 
clean Government wools dragged con- 
siderably, for it became noticeable be- 
fore long that mills preferred to return 
to the operation of their own scouring 
plants as fast as it was feasible to do 
so. In this period China packing was 
on the increase and prices firm, comb- 
ing China being valued at 38 to 41 cents. 
There was a slight movement in East 
India grays, following the London sale. 
A belated transfer of Kandahar set a 
valuation on it at over 50 cents a pound. 


Rise in Silver 


From the middle of the year and on 
to the end not much more than scat- 
tered trading could be noted in carpet 
wools. Operations in China became dis- 
quieting, with prices high and bidding 
brisk, owing to the continuous rise in 
silver. During the years of the war 
China was the main source of the car- 
pet wool supply and it was well drained 
of the clip most of the time. The de- 
velopments included the establishment 
of scouring plants and the operations 
were going on such a scale that, in in- 
stances, wool men made the long trip 
from this city to superintend and con- 


sign the packing several months after 
the armistice. 


China Trading Stopped 


In the last few months the asking 
prices of Chinese holders of the clip 
ran up to figures that became practically 
prohibitive to American buyers, and a 
corresponding dullness in trading en- 
sued. It so transpired that filling wools 
were plentiful from other sources of 
supply, as indicated, and it is said the 
mills were able to reduce their con- 
sumption of the combing sorts by using 
filling wools to a wider extent. The 
high price of silver obtained not only 
in China but the world over, hence, in 
the wool trade the practice of paying 


Wool Trade of Great Britain in 


for purchases in taels in China at once 
put a restriction on trade. It brought 
about a practical suspension of opera- 
tions for weeks and so wide became the 
difference in the rate of exchange that 
for weeks China wools have been 
cheaper here than they are in China. 
This topsy-turvy condition cannot go on 
forever, the market feels, but with the 
Chinese growers standing firmly against 
important price concessions the dead- 
lock between them and American buyers 
stood the year out with no remedy in 
sight. The fall in international ex- 
change in other countries gave similar 
results, because the disparity made the 
wools stand at unnatural values 


_ Softening Period 

Unstable values, combined with low- 
ering of operative capacities in the mills 
caused a sharp slump in November. 
Valuations started downward rapidly 
and, reaching the bottom point of the 
year, were said in a number of cases 
to be approximately the same as just 
before the war. How much low-priced 
wool was picked up by the mills in this 
“soft” period it is hard to determine. 
In this interval it is possible that the 
loosely consigned wools from southern 
ports were somewhat cleared out of the 
situation, but it was not certain at the 
close of the year that the liquidation of 
these irregular supplies could be com- 
pleted immediately. The weakness in 
Government holdings the whole year 
long and the weakness in private con- 
signments in the hands of inexperienced 
importers apparently more than _bal- 
anced the stoppage of supplies in China. 
Where the whole thing will work out 
eventually, there is little fixed opinion 
at present although there is every con- 
fidence that with the passing of this 
interval of complications and irregu- 
larities, there will return a more stable 
market for the carpet wools that do- 
mestic consumers were accustomed to 
used most freely 
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After Effects of State Control—Fac- 
tors Which Have Influenced Values 


(From our Regular Correspondent). 


Braprorp, ENG., Dec. 31, 1919.—The 
British wool textile industry in 1919 
showed a remarkably rapid transforma- 
tion from war conditions. When the 
armistice was signed, practically the 
whole of the industry was under State 
control, and prices of wool and tops 
were fixed by the Government. At the 
end of the year the industry was run- 
ning practically on normal lines except 
for the Government ownership of the 
Australasian clips and minor restrictions 
on exports; and the whole trade was 
experiencing a boom which taxed the 
resources of machinery to the utmost. 

As in most other industries, the 
primary stages of the transition from 
the artificial war conditions were marked 
by a lack of confidence and much hesi- 
tancy. Owing to inadequate shipping 
facilities, there had accumulated 3,- 
000,000 bales of wool in Australasia, 
while there were 500,000 bales in South 
Africa, and the equivalent of 250,000 
Australasian bales in South America. 
It was feared that this excessive weight 
of wool would depress values, and 
business was consequently difficult to 
get going, while for a long time there 
was a serious problem facing the indus- 
try in the refusal of France to take up 
contracts for piece goods and yar": 


amounted in aggregate to £15,000,000. 

Acting in accordance with the pessim- 
ism of the times, the Government 
actually reduced its issue prices for wool 
commencing from April 1, and fixed 
them for eight months with the idea of 
stabilizing values and encouraging busi 
ness. Government topmaking was fixed 
to finish on April 30, and arrangements 
were made to reopen the London Sales 
The private market for tops reopened in 
April, merinos being 8d to 9d per Ib. 
above the Government issue prices, and 
even low crossbreds 3d dearer. The 
history of the post-war market prac- 
tically commenced on April 2, when the 
London Sales reopened with 80,000 bales 
on offer, with a reserve on the wool 
slightly below issue prices. At once 
pessimism was completely dissipated. 
Compared with the Government prices, 
merinos and fine crossbreds showed an 
advance of 10 to 15 per cent., and 
medium and low crossbreds 5 to 7% per 
cent. It was a turning point in the in- 
dustry. Though wool and tops con- 
tinued to be issued at the Government 
fixed prices, the open market showed 
such pksaomenal advances that the 
Governnient pri-ts became almost a 
dead letter. 

Prices of fine wools rose rapidly, and 
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the dearness of clothing caused the 
Wool Council to press for a revival of 
the standard clothing scheme, the 
recommendation being turned down 
after the introduction of the Profiteer- 
ing Act. At this period there were great 
difficulties with regard to the output of 
merino tops, which fell to 60 per cent. 
of the war-time production. The wool- 
combers for a long time refused to work 
over-time, and it was not until toward 
the end of the year that the employers 
persuaded them to do so. At length, in 
August, raw material supplies caught 
up with the home trade, and a decline 
was registered. But a new factor was 
introduced. Up to this period competi- 
tion at the London wool sales was prac 
tically restricted to the home trade 
When the decline occurred, foreign buy- 
ers were allowed to purchase stated 
quantities, and on September 1 the wool 
market of the United Kingdom was 
once more thrown open to free and un 
restricted competition, while at the sale 
time the export of tops was allowed up 
to 46s quality. The result was seen at 
the September sales, where merinos and 
fine crossbreds were again dearer owing 
to the extraordinarily keen Continental 
competition. A reaction also occurred 
in medium and _ coarse crossbreds, 
neglected owing to the lack of German 
export trade, and some recovery took 
place, though only of a_ temporary 
nature. At the end of the year merinos 
and fine crossbreds had reached a 
phenomenal level, while on the other 
hand medium and coarse 
were comparatively cheap 

The course of events is best indicated 
in a summary table of values of tops at 
Bradford: 


crossbreds 


July, Nov., Apr., Dec., 
1914 1918 1919 1919 
Per lb. d. da d. d. 

T@p merifo ......6. 33 77 73 160 
60s super ......... 31% 73 69 150 
56s crossbred ..... 23% 58 54 102 
50s crossbred ..... 20% 51 47 78 
40s prepared ...... 16% 37 33% 38 


It will be seen that merinos are prac 
tically five times their pre-war price, 
while on the other hand low crossbreds 
are less than 2% times. The general 
level of commodity prices in the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1919 was nearly 
three times the pre-war level 

A similar comparison for 
worsted varns is as follows: 

July, Nov., Apr. Dec., 
1914 1918 1919 1919 


s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
2/16s Worsted me- 


dium, per Ib.... 1 8 74 5 9 70 
2/32s Worsted me- 


standard 


dium, per Ib.... 1 10 8 6 6 3 8 0 
2/60s Botany, per 

TA sacsitveaene ne 35 14 6 12 3 20 0 

Yarns were not controlled in price 


during the war, and consequently rose 
to their economic level. Low qualities 
are actually slightly cheaper than at the 
time of the armistice, when the produc- 
tion for civilian trade was limited; but 
on the other hand Botany descriptions 
are considerably dearer, and nearly six 
times their pre-war price. 


The Post-War Boom 


The causes of the phenomenal rise 
in the value of fine wools, tops and 
yarns were several. When the war fin- 
ished, stocks of civilian cloth were 
small; the demobilized armies required 
reclothing, and there had been a redis- 
tribution of purchasing power in favor 
of the masses. Fashion ran strongly 
in favor of the finest worsted goods 
and high-class tweeds. Partly this was 
a reaction from khaki; partly a wave 
of fashion which had shown itself be- 
fore the war; partly an increased stand- 
ard of living; and partly a natural de- 
sire to put good cloth into a suit which 
must necessarily be dear. On the other 
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ide of the scale, the supply of worsted 
goods was limited by the production of 

- combs, which at one time were only 
producing 60 per cent. of the war-time 
amount. The demands of the world 
,ere concentrated on the only machin- 

available during the whole of the 
ar—that in the United Kingdom and 

he United States. At the end of 1919 

inufacturers were booked up to the 
llowing autumn on Botany goods and 
high-class tweeds, and Botany spinners 
had work in hand for months to come. 
he restricted output of worsteds left 
tle margin for export, and conse- 
iently woolens showed the greatest 
nprovement, and easily beat all previ- 
ous records during the last half of the 

ar, 

Quite a different position prevailed 
with regard to medium and _ coarse 
crossbreds, which before the war de- 
pended so largely upon the German 
market. For a long time they were 
adly neglected, and declined in price. 
lowards the end of the year some 
nibbling on the part of Germany, to- 
gether with an improved home and ex- 

rt trade, brought forward a spurt of 
isiness and gave prices a lift; but at 
the end of the year they had again 
eded. 


Facts and Figures 


Owing to the Government purchase 

the Australasian clip and the con- 
‘entration of marketing in the United 
Kingdom, the amount of wool imported 
into this country has been a record, and 
there has been extraordinary congestion 
and delay in transit. The imports of 
foreign and Colonial wool in 1919 
(eleven months) have been 992,000,000 
pounds, of which only 132,000,000 
pounds have been re-exported, leaving 
860,000,000 pounds retained, compared 
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with 804,000,000 pounds, the abnor- 
mally large figure in 1915. The im- 
ports of manufactured goods have been 
practically negligible, whereas before 
the war they averaged over one-fourth 
of the exports. Export trade has been 
limited by the paramount needs of the 
home trade, by the restricted output in 
the worsted branch, and in the earlier 
part of the year by regulations and re- 


strictions. Of tops there have been ex- 
ported 12,212, pounds (eleven 
nonths), compared with 43,633,000 


pounds in 1913; of noils and wastes, 
17,219,000 pounds, compared with 19,- 
397,000 pounds in 1913; of worsted 
yarns, 21,842,000 pounds, compared with 
49,907,000 pounds in 1913; of worsted 
tissues, 26,690,000 yards, compared with 
62,490,000 yards in 1913; and of woolen 
tissues, 118,225,000 yards, compared 
with 100,530,000 yards in 1913: In each 
case the comparison is for eleven 
months of 1919 and the full year 1913, 
so that the improvement in woolen 
tissues is striking. 


Prospects for 1920 


So many prophets have gone astray 
during the past year that traders are 
chary about forecasting the future, and 
confine themselves to short views. Dur- 
ing 1920 the period of Government pur- 
chase of the Australasian clip comes 
to an end, and in the autumn wool will 
be sold once more under private aus- 
pices. The export of worsted yarns is 
Iimited to 3,500,000 pounds per month 
cumulative, and the export of tops is 
limited to 46s quality and below. Both 
these restrictions may be expected to 
disappear before another year has 
elapsed. There are still some Govern- 
ment tops to be sold, but practically 
speaking open market conditions have 


CHART of AVERAGE 
PRICES of TOPS ar 
BRADFORD «* For 
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THE ABOVE CHART (COMPILED BY MR. C. F. MALLETT, BRADFORD, ENGLAND) SHOWS THE 
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RSE OF AVERAGE PRICES OF WOOL TOPS AT BRADFORD DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS. 
THE QUALITIES SHOWN ARE 70S MERINO, 56S CROSSBRED, AND 40s PREPARED. 


FROM 


JuLy, 1917, To MARCH, 1919. THE PRICES SHOWN ARE THOSE FIXED BY THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 


now been resumed in every branch of 
the industry. Manufacturers, Botany 
spinners, and merino topmakers are all 
booked ahead for months to come, and 
with the exception of medium and 
coarse crossbred tops and yarns it 
seems pretty safe to say that the de- 
mand will be in excess of machinery 
capacity, with resultant high prices and 
good margins in the twelve months of 
1920. Woolen manufacturers, unhandi- 
capped by shortage of yarns, should do 
better in turnover than worsted manu- 
facturers. There is still an enormous 
vacuum to be filled in Germany and 
Austria, which outweighs the assistance 
which will accrue when German ma- 
chinery comes fully into operation. A 
period of strenuous activity seems as- 
sured for all kinds of machinery, with 
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the proviso that the rapidity of Ger- 
many’s recovery will determine the fu- 
ture of medium and coarse crossbreds, 
the production of which is in excess of 
home demands. Raw material supplies 
are plentiful in the bulk, and it may be 
found that they are rather too abundant 
for the requirements of machinery, 
which again will help to create good 
margins, though fine wools are likely 
to be all wanted. There seems good 
ground for believing that the wide dis- 
crepancy between the value of fine and 
low wools will be lessened, and while 
values generally are very much subject 
to financial considerations affecting all 
trades alike, it is obvious that topmak 
ers will not want to buy merino wool 
in the Colonies next autumn on the 
present level of prices 


Readjustment in English Substitute Trade 


Year Has Been the Best Known 
from a Financial Point of View 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


Drewssury, EnG., Jan. 1—The year 
that has just closed in the heavy woolen 
district has, in common with the period 
in other industries, shown the effects of 
changing over from war to peace condi- 
tions, and a condition of affairs ap- 
proaching the normal of pre-war years 
has become more and more accentuated 
as the year has progressed. Mills are 
now producing cloths for civilian pur- 
poses, whereas for years they have been 
turning out mostly materials for the 
various Allied services. 

During the first months of the year 
mills still had Government orders to 
complete—contracts for discharged 
men’s wear and certain lines of stand- 
ard cloth—and as Government work was 
completed civilian goods took their 
place. Some anticipated difficulty in the 
turnover of business, but these diffi- 
culties gradually disappeared and less 
loss and anxiety came along than many 
thought would be the case. The change 
was a gradual one and mills were aided 
by the fact that there was an exceeding- 
ly good demand for every kind of 
woolen cloth that could be produced. In 
fact, all through the year the demand 
has far exceeded the supply and at pres- 
ent work is in hand for well into next 
summer. 

The position of the people generally 
has been reflected in a very great meas- 
ure in the demand for certain qualities 
of cloth, both men’s and women’s wear. 
The pre-war standard of this district’s 
production has not been accepted during 
the past year, many changes having 
come about. A better class of material 
has been produced in every direction. 
During the war the larger proportion of 
goods turned out for civilian wear were 
of a plain type piece-dyed goods, blacks 
and blues predominating. A few ox- 
fords for semi-mourning were also dis- 
posed of. Recently the demand has been 
for finer grades for both sexes, and a 
very large quantity of tweeds are now 
sold ahead. Perhaps the most striking 
change has been the call for very bright 
colors in light shades, not only for home 
consumption but also for export, and 
many shades are on the market today 
that were not thought of prior to the 
war, some in whole colors, in light blue, 
rose, blue and white mixed, checks in 
blue and red or brown striped, and sim- 
ilar mixtures. Some might say they 
were the extremes in shades, but they 
fill the bill where the demand comes 
along, and in face of the great scarcity 


of dyes that are required for these par- 
ticular lines mills are now producing 
them in immense quantities. 


Finer Goods in Demand 


Finer goods are also being called for, 
especially for ladies’ wear, and fine 
mantle and costume cloths are eagerly 
sought after—imitations of pre-war all- 
wool materials. 

\ll the year the output has been well 
maintained; it gradually improved as 
men returned from their: different ser- 
vices and women from munition works. 
The effect of a shorter working day 
has not had the result that was antici- 
pated; no doubt the quality of the ma- 
terial produced has had an important 
bearing on this question. Designs have 
been on the plain side generally and 
have been such as lent themselves to 
rapid production, and probably the ac- 
tual yardage has not been much, if any, 
lower than under former conditions. 

No labor troubles have retarded pro 
duction; advances in wages have been 
granted and under an agreement on both 
sides the increase today shows an ad 
vance of 135 per cent., including every 
thing, over wages paid in 1914. Of 
course this has had the inevitable result 
of higher prices on the finished article 
and, coupled with the increase in price 
in every kind of material, has resulted 
in the high prices for everything that 
the loom turns out today. Cotton warps 
that were at about 20 cents per pound 
are now well over a dollar. 


Export Trade 


The export trade is again opening up 
From various parts of Europe, and es 
pecially in Scandanavia, is the demand 
enormous. The people in that country 
and in Holland were strictly rationed, 
for obvious reasons, for the last three 
years of the war, and are now taking 
all they can secure. France has taken 
large quantities and is still asking for 
more until the time arrives when her 
own mills can operate more freely 

The Far East also is coming along 
with its orders in spite of the high 
prices ruling. The Central Empires are 
not operating as they would like to, ow- 
ing to the adverse exchange. Still, 
something is being done in those coun- 
tries and if arrangements which are 
now pending were fixed up much more 
would be done. The future is full of 
promise for two or three years at least. 
There is every prospect of a big call 
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wing 
rders for various goods for the ser- 


on free of all 
rought prices of coarse grade stock 


all local productions, and there is 
ifidence in every quarter. Credit is 
id; supplies of almost all kinds of 
, materials are not wanting; labor 
fairly plentiful, and all appears 
zht, 


Raw Material Conditions 


n raw materials it has been a mixed 
r. The change-over has had far 
re effect on factors in this end than 
mg the mills employing them. When 
year opened the restrictions on rags 

shoddies still existed with all the 
ficulties they brought to the trade, 
the year had not advanced far when 


they were withdrawn and dealers were 


n able to trade with full freedom. 
untities of domestic stock were still 
be had, the supply having been well 
intained and prices for a few lines 
ving advanced. On the other hand, 
to the gradual withdrawal of 


es, enormous quantities of Govern- 


nent cast-off material and clips were 


into the open market, and at once 
-hange came, 

‘he rags which had been employed 
blankets and other materials were 
control, and they 


wn with a rush. They were used for 
ariety of purposes and continued to 


main at an average price for many 
onths, until a scarcity was apparent 


| then their values appreciated until 
lay they are at a very high figure and 
cks are very limited. Shortly after 
turn of the year offers of clips and 


ld stock came from America, and im- 


this 

Good and poor stock came 

ng, but where a real good stock was 

red it was generally taken. 

\ good deal of speculation took 
goods were shipped on consign- 
and some local dealers bought 

vily. The goods were really wel- 


se quantities were placed in 
' 
rket. 


med at the time, but as the months 


sed by and business began to open 

in America shipments became 
ler, and they practically ceased by 
end of June. Since then only mod- 


rate quantities have come along; some 


e been returned, and today some are 
at the various depots in this dis- 
held. up by reason of the high 
ts placed upon them by the owners. 
bably these will be reshipped to 
- original markets. 


Imports from America 


domestic stock, supplies were, as 
sual during the early part of the 
somewhat restricted; those com- 
from the United States made up 
any deficiency, and by the end of 
ch a crisis was reached in regard 
ertain grades in new and old. Low 
le stock slumped materially. Spec- 
ion was dead and the auction sales 
ist deserted. One did not know 
it was about to happen. Imports 
m the Continent came pouring in. 
nee, Holland and Belgium started 
n to export their cast-offs and 
e that time immense quantities have 
e along and, generally speaking, 
sold freely. One marked feature 
hose coming from Belgium is their 
lition compared with that which 
ailed prior to the war. The dif- 
nce was most noticeable, the ma- 
being worn almost threadbare, 
kings darned with all kinds of ma- 
and in some cases it was diffi- 

to distinguish the original. Men’s 
r was far worse than that of the 
sex, and it was almost pitiful to 

k what the wearers had passed 
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through as indicated by their cast-off 
wearing apparel. 

These countries are not now shipping 
the quantities they did some months 
ago. Every week more and more 
woolen mills on the Continent are get- 
ting into work and consuming their 
own raw materials, and exporting them 
to other far-off markets for which 
credits have been opened in order that 
they can secure what is necessary to 


find labor for their help. Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Alsace are now 
operating freely. The heavy woolen 


district of France is also consuming 
large quantities of stock, so much so 
that more than one line is now re- 
served for its special use and the 
Government has prevented its leaving 
the country. Under these circumstances 
it is not to be wondered at that prices 
have risen during the last two months. 
This applies to both imported and do- 
mestic stock, until today records are 
made for most lines. Prices are real- 
ized that were never imagined even at 
the time when the Government thought 
it wise to control them. 


Price Movements 


In clips, worsteds are three to four 
times the 1914 figure, and scarce at that, 
probably owing to the fact that the pro- 
duction of this material has been ex- 
ceedingly limited. In old stock the prices 
are even proportionately higher than in 
new. ‘They are wanted to replace a 
good wool waste, something with a good 
staple, hence the demand and conse- 
quent high value. Fine knitted stock, 
commonly called Berlins, is at an enor- 
mous price. Being all wool and clean, it 
is sought after and has advanced fully 
four times its old figure. But the course 
of old merino stock has surpassed any- 
thing known in the trade. Month after 
month prices have risen until today a 
good standard packing is worth six 
times the figure paid in 1914. When 
sorted into shades some are even more 
than that, and those of a self-color, 
owing to the dearness of dyes, are at an 
enormous premium. In fact, the old 
stock sells for more than the new when 
in the mixed state, something which has 
never been known in the trade before. 
Probably it is the shortage of merino 
stock that accounts for these high fig- 
ures. During the war the production 
was practically at a standstill and the 
main source of supply, France, was cut 
off. Coarser materials took their place 
and until the supply of the finished arti- 
cle is extended we fear prices will be on 
the up grade. This class of material, in 
fact, all fine stock, is badly wanted for 
export as well as for the home trade, 
and one outbids the other in order to get 
supplied with what he needs. 


Hard Stock Prices 


In hard stock prices have until quite 
recently been away down; mixed skirted 
has declined fully 30 per cent.; fine 
dark hards fully 20, while coarse dark 
and light skirted at one time were down 
at least 50 per cent. The call for all 
kinds of low grade stock simply went 
out. Recently, however, prices have 
moved up a little, owing to speculation, 
to confidence in the immediate future, 
and to a general scarcity of stock. 
Serges in blues and blacks are very high, 
especially the latter, owing to the heavy 
cost in dyeing. Black today costs 7 
cents, compared with 2 cents prior to the 
war, and if stock is a good sound color 
it is sold at sight. Serges in shades sell 
well and are scarce, but darks are 
neglected, are away down in value, 
having slumped fully 40 per cent. 


In mixed knitted stock prices are now 
advancing. Owing to the fact that fines 
are so badly wanted, high prices are 
paid. When the Government orders for 
blankets were terminated this class of 
stock had a heavy set back. Local mills 
did not then employ it and hugh stocks 
are on hand today, some of which have 
cost graders a big price. 


Export Trade 


The export trade in rags and shoddies 
during the year has taken a turn for the 
better. Early in the year all restrictions 
were withdrawn and large quantities 
which had been held up were allowed to 
be shipped, and today shoddies are being 
freely exported to certain markets. Hol- 
land and Scandinavia are the chief 
operators, with France and Belgium fol- 
lowing them. From America inquiries 
are at hand, and were it not for certain 
irksome conditions a good trade might 
be done in qualities that are not pro- 
duced on your side with benefit to all 
concerned. Other foreign markets are 
feeling their way very slowly, but were 
it not for the adverse exchanges now 
ruling in certain countries abroad the 
export business in rags would be enor- 
mous, with higher prices than ever, as 
their factories are pining for a good 
wool substitute, since they are not able 
to pay the extreme prices of wool as 
they are today. 


The Future 


If the manufacturer expresses himself 
confidently as to the future, the raw 
material man is entitled to do so, and he 
does. On every hand there is the ut- 
most confidence and one hears on all 
sides that we shall have higher prices 
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It must be ad- 
mitted there is every ground for hope. 
Supplies are dwindling; new markets 
are opening out; old markets are clam- 
oring for supplies; mills are anxious to 
cover their requirements and dare not 
risk the future, and it is a well known 
fact that a good many mills have bought 
to cover needs for the next six months. 
The difficulty is to secure goods. Com- 
petition is keen; holders are diffident; no 
one will book ahead; the instruction is 
to buy and take away; help is scarce; 
workers prefer the mill to the store, al- 
though the wages are almost three times 
those paid prior to the war; stores are 
difficult to secure and almost impossible 
to build; transit is slow and difficult and 
becoming more and more expensive: 
stock is lost, and claims are the order 
of the day. 

From a financial point of view thx 
year has been the best ever known 
Failures have been extremely few and 
have been limited to the smaller firms 
who were badly hit in the hard stock 
trade. For the rest, taxes are high; ex- 
penses are three times as much as for- 
merly, but generally speaking, the period 
through which the trade has passed has 
done it good. It has opened the minds 
of the authorities and the public gen- 
erally that it is an essential trade, a use- 
ful one, in fact, a necessary one. It has 
borne its part during the war in many 
ways and has helped to clothe nearly 
thirty million men and supplied them 
with protection against the elements, 
and then their cast offs have been care- 
fully dealt with until they have brought 
into the treasury millions of pounds 
sterling. In short, the trade has really 
done its bit and is proud of it. 


early in the new year. 


Reluctant Strength in Wool Substitutes 


Regarded as Profitable Year 


and 


Recording Large Volume of Business 


HE 1919 goes down in the 

history of the reworked wool in- 
dustry as one showing a larger volume 
of business than ever, large factors as 
serting that, despite a strong campaign 
of opposition to recovered fibers in 
woolen textiles, the turnover in pounds 
exceeds 1918. At first consideration this 
would seem to be contrary to general 
post-war tendencies. With the return 
of virgin wool supplies to general manu- 
factures and with extensive movements 
under way to use new wool and wastes 
to the exclusion of recovered fibers, 
often engendered by resourcefulness 
and necessity, the ordinary conception 
would be that only dullness and nar- 
rowness was left to the recovering in- 
dustry. The enormous output of 
woolens attempted to meet the pent-up 
demands of the world, however, 
worked a peculiar activity in clips and 
old woolen rags. A big exporting de- 
mand began early and prevails to the 
present, providing one of the factors 
that account for the strength of the 
market at the close of the year. There 
were other strong factors, of course, 
associated with the peculiar ups and 
downs of the general manufacturing 
year. Thus it happens, that, notwith- 
standing the fact that sterling exchange 
went more than a dollar off normal, it 
has been possible, even in recent weeks, 
to land rags in Liverpool at less than 
English sellers were getting. Unions, 
worsteds, serges and flannels bulked 
large in these export sales. 


year 


Government’s Quick Withdrawal 


The promptness with which the Gov- 
ernment dropped control of the rag 


business Dec. 31, 1918, is one of the 
notable things that comes up in review. 
It placed this division of woolen inter- 
ests on its own feet in the post-war 
business world. Nothing untoward has 
happened in the meantime and the main 
significance is not so much within that 
division itself. It has shown advances, 
and features of stability, in what is 
generally admitted as having been a 
hard business year, that makes other 
divisions rather envious that the Gov- 
ernment was not so prompt in discard- 
ing the features of control that. still 
apply to them. 

In the fore part of the year, a few 
months saw rapid disposition made of 
Government melton overcoating clips, 
worsted suiting clips, flannels and cot- 
ton carded shirting clips, cotton warp 
worsted shirting, mixed wool clips, cot- 
ton warp clips of mixed fibers, colors 
and grades, cotton warp jerkin linings 
and punching seams. In the hurry to 
close up this end of the business, the 
Government was, it now appears from 
the monetary point of view, well ad- 
vised in resisting certain low-priced 
ideas which for a time prevailed. 


Better Clip Prices Obtained 

The timidity, or whatever it was that 
made the earlier bids lower than war 
levels, yet higher than pre-war values, 
soon disappeared and is by this time al- 
most swallowed up and _ forgotten. 
Prices turned high and went higher. 
The advances ranged from 4 to 11 cents 
a pound. In overcoatings, for instance, 
17 cents was established as a basic price 
as against former offerings of 13 cents; 
in later sales the price went to more 
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Without Interruption and With- 
out Defects 
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Tidy sums are being saved for wool scourers by the patent 


FIBRE RECOVERY MACHINE 


It is accomplishing something they said couldn’t be done. 
They told us the wool that was being drained off with the 
scouring liquor wasn’t worth saving, there was (as they 


thought) so little of it. Nevertheless several machines 
were installed. Today these men are the machine’s biggest 
boosters. 


The machine, set in the course of the drain, catches and 
holds the wool that has escaped with the scouring liquor, 
allowing only the liquor and dirt to pass on. It then 
automatically collects the fibre and raises it on to a tray 
above the liquor level. 


It will be to your interest to investigate this machine 


DEVINE SALES CO. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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R. H. HOOD COMPANY, INC. | 


Manufacturers of 


Comb Circles and F allers | 


For Wool, Flax, Silk, Jute and Ramie 
Worsted Machinery Repairs 
Flyers and Spindles 


19th and WESTMORELAND STS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH CAST STEEL PINS 
CIRCLE PLOWS 


ROLLER COVERING AND ROLLER LEATHER 


YIU 


Rubber Covered Rollers Give Longer Service 


We manufacture rubber covered rolls—have 
been making them for 25 years. Experience is a good 
she has taught us much—we do not furnish 


teacher— 
rollers until we know the conditions of service. 


As a result, our rollers are guaranteed for the 


customer’s assurance. 
antee in both quality and length of service. 


Rubber covers only, 
steel shafts or cast iron centers. 





Interlocking Sectional Rubber Ring Roll 


For Wool Scouring Machine 


Economical—in daily service lasts one year and longer. 
squeeze more uniformly than lap covered rolls. 
in production due to stoppage of machine. 

adopting this roll. A practical sectional roll. 


Wil 


They usually exceed the guar- 


or complete rolls with 


Eliminates loss 
Mills are rapidly 


The American Wringer Co., vere ») Woonsocket, R. I. 


Please Send Further Mill 
Information about your Signer 
Rubber Rolls Address 
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than 18 cents a pound. It is to be noted 
that overcoating clips fell below the 
costs allowed by the Government base, 
which took them in at 30 cents a pound, 
bu worsted suitings, wool suitings 


and a few other specialties, the Govern- 


ment obtained better prices than it paid, 
being enabled thus to make a showing 
on closing out at a net profit of $6,250,- 


000 on the Base Sorting Plant. For 
instance, the Government allowances on 


taking in of wool suiting and worsted 
suiting clips were respectively 32 cents 
and 35 cents a pound. 


Increases and Summary 


It was the wool suitings at the dis- 
posal sales which made a showing of an 
increased valuation of 11 cents a pound, 
scoring at 3314 cents a pound on the 
first revised bidding, or 1% cent above 


cost, and worsted suiting clips scoring 
3714 cents a pound, or 2% cents a pound 
over costs. In this connection the sum- 
mary of the bids on the final lots before 


closing the station, in April, is interest- 


ing showing the higher range made 
firm. The summary from the TEXTILE 
Wor.» market report of April 12 fol- 
lows “On melton overcoatings the 


ranged variously up to 18.06 cents 
per pound, many fractional bids ranging 
through 15, 16, 17 cents. The prices 


price 


«offered on worsted suitings ranged from 
32 to 37 cents; wool suitings from 23% 
to 3244 cents; cotton warp worsted 
shirtings from 14 to 22 cents; mixed 


wool clips 114% to 15% cents; mixed 
cotton warp clips 5 to 8 cents; punch- 
ng seams 914 to 15 cents; cotton warp 
jerkin linings from 5% to 10% cents a 


Extremes in New Clips 


Naturally, therefore, it was an unusu- 
lly big year in new woolen clips and it 
as been commented on frequently, in 


dealer circles especially, how speedily 
the O. D. accumulations were absorbed. 
It is recalled, for instance, that the 


middle of the year had not been reached 
when they practically ceased to be a 
factor, and were seldom re- 
ferred to thereafter. The requirements 
they filled are, of course, another story, 
elonging more strictly in surveys of 
consumption and production. 


trading 


The balance of the market in 
new clips was much dulled for the 
year, of course, by the bulk of O. D. 


clips that 


greater 


were in the processes the 
part of the time. It was 
not until quite near the close of the year 
that quality of varied sorts of 
new woolen clips began to improve, for 
in the long months of the war activities 
the output of civilian clips ran down to 
low point. Much of the com- 
tive price weakness in them—that 
is, the disposition shown te move up- 
ward less slowly than graded old woolen 
tags, for instance—is ascribed in the 
trade to the long absence of better edge 
clips. Recently, with cuttings accumu- 
ing in both men’s wear and women’s 
sar from productions so largely made 


the 


very 





up fine virgin wool, a new tone ar- 
rived woolen clips, the demand in- 
reased and it is understood some of 
the lost ground was rapidly made up. 
Slow Recovery in Old Stock 

The old woolen rag market, owing to 
sever auses, was also slow in taking 
on a firm aspect. For months it was 
slow and inactive. As mill requirements 
Were at no time unusually pressing, ex- 
Porting claimed an especial amount of 
attention, hence it is on the surprisingly 
large amount of shipments made over- 
Seas 


it the bulk gain in the merchan- 
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dising of wool substitute materials is so 
confidently asserted in the trade. Rec- 
ord prices in this, as well as the domes- 
tic end of the trade, readily account for 
swollen figures in the periodical com- 
merce reports. Cargo rates being high, 
and fluctuating violently, were at times 
a deterrent to a smooth and steady flow 
of materials overseas; the drop, amount- 
ing almost to a collapse, in sterling ex- 
change, singularly enough, proved only 
a temporary embarrassment. It is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any exact ideas as to 
just what was done in the first flush of 
export connections. It is known that 
whereas formerly only the cheapest 
grades of woolen rags, old or new, were 
shipped for export, the takings abroad 
in 1919 increased, and that better grades 
were included in export movements, 
but to how great an extent this sort of 
thing developed does not appear on the 
face of the trade. Dealers were very 
guarded about what they did and where 


they found outlets, lest competitors 
profit at their expense. 
Late in January mixed softs were 


weak around 15 cents and rough cloth 
was around 5 cents, MHigher figures 
came about July 1 and consequently 
graded rags moved up with the rises 
recorded on basal collections. Blue 
worsteds show appreciations of about 45 
per cent., fine light merinos 35 per cent., 
and blue serges 20 per cent. 


Avoidances and Bleaching 


From the consumptive standpoint, the 
tendency to use virgin raw stock of the 
lower sorts was the most marked. On 
the other hand, bleaching was more r« 
sorted to. Light stock in rags being 
scarce resulted in a more active demand 
for favored grades of dark stock that 
were susceptible to bleaching and re 
dyeing. The extremes that came to 
notice throughout the year had the 
peculiarity of being extremes that did 
not meet. The gap increased, instead of 
diminished, and is still widening. Fiber 
mills were not running so heavily in the 
early part of the year, and this was due 
as much as anything to the extremely 
dubious outlook in the piece goods trade. 
It was rather generally expected that 
it would be a decided worsted year, and 
as worsteds offer no great opportunity 
to graders of rags or reclaimers of 
fibers the early outlook was not by any 
means rosy. While the prospect was 
poor when a rush to worsteds seemed 
imminent in the forward seasons, devel- 
opments in various processes and in the 
spinning trade brought out an entirely 
different result. Thus the times pro- 
duced a big year in overcoatings and 
other wool goods employing recovered 
fibers, Mills catering to manufacturers 
‘of boys’ and children’s clothing kept 
especially busy. In a large measure this 
was the special situation that the year 
produced and was practically the situa- 
tion when the year closed. 


Relation to Pure Fabric Movement 


The outlook for the current year is 
more or less affected by the develop- 
ments of the year that has just closed 


Viewed from this background of ex- 
periences, and from that angle alone, 
without venturing forecasts which de- 


pend solely upon anything in the nature 
of prophecy, the outlook appears con 
siderably improved. The big issue be 
fore the substitute industry as a whole 
is the proposed pure fabric law. At the 
outset of agitation to obtain the enact 
ment of such a law, the rag and fiber 
industry takes a position of opposition 
to it on the grounds that the recovery 


of fibers is essential and that there is 


danger of being placed in the position 
of being an outlawed industry under a 
misunderstanding of the actual worth 
and rightful place of reworked wool. 
At various meetings of dealers on a co- 
operative basis, it was the early attitude 
that clothiers could not be stampeded 
to virgin wool cloths, that the virgin 
wool supply of the world alone would 
not clothe the world, and that the agita- 
tion would right itself as the supplies 
of raw stock become equalized and het- 
er distributed. It felt, in other 
words, that the differénces of opinion 
within the cloth industry could be settled 
as a technical question within the indus- 
try, without resort to the enormous and 
difficult task of educating the consum- 
ing public on the technical points in- 
volved 


was 


On the proposition ot percent 
age marking of fabrics, there is basic 
ally little, if any, objection, for influen 
tial factors in the trade are firm advo- 
cates of marketing goods for what they 
are. Latterly the co-operative elements 
have been working steadily on a cam- 
paign of education on a platform that 
is believed to have been fairly initiated. 
and the results are awaited with interest 
in the course of the legislative 
paign impending. 


cam- 


Standard Warehouse Management 


(Continued 


from page 226) 


not adaptable. In such cases usually 
several trucks are used for the move 
ment of materials and their scheduling 
is similar to that of the trailer system. 


The truck helper is eliminated, and, in- 


stead, men should be stationed at the 
railway depot to load the trucks im the 
shortest possible time, which time, how- 
ever, should not be left to their judg- 
ment but determined by actual time 
studies. Similarly, the running time of 


the truck should be det 


rmined by time 
tests and the trucks dispatched from 
the warehouse at such intervals that 


while one truck is under way the other 
loaded at the depot, and, if 
more than two trucks are required, the 
third truck is on the way back to the 
warehouse and the fourth truck is un- 
loaded at the warehouse. 


is being 


The scheduling of be 


this work can 
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accomplished in the best manner by the 
use of a Warehouse and Shipping 
Routing Chart, illustrated in Figure 2 
In this chart a section is provided for 
each truck and for gang Che 
working time is indicated in fifteen 
minute intervals, and the warehouse 
foremen schedules the work of each 
truck or gang as far ahead as possible 

The standard time for the loading 
and delivery should be prepared in a 


each 


table form. With the assistance of 
such a table, the overseer can schedule 
the work with reasonable accuracy 


the construction 
such schedules 

The truck drivers should be provided 
with Daily Truck Schedules, 
Figure 4, arranged in 
that for each trip the 
recorded by the 
the truck 
tual time. 


Figure 3. illustrates 


and arrangement of 


shown in 
such a mannet 
estimated time is 
foreman 


the ac 


warehouse 


while driver records 


The Problem of Handling at the Ware 
house 

Within the last few 
progress has been made in the develop 
ment of mechanical 
ment and its 
industry. 
loading 


years enormous 
warehouse equip 
adaption to the textile 

Automatic loading and un 
machinery replaced the 
old-fashioned elevators and whip-hoists 
Such methods of handling are slow and 


have 


require much labor for handling. The 
savings effected by the installation of 
a modern hauling equipment will soon 


for 


repay the expense of the installa- 
tion by the reduction of the warehouse 
gang. Such mechanical improvements, 
however, solve only half of the prob- 
lem. Without the standardization of 
the warchousing operations full effici 
ency of the warehouse gang cannot be 


realized 
Che 
+} £ 


ne preparation OT a 


best method of standardization ts 
graphic chart 
showing the present method, and then 
with these facts in mind, the develop- 


ment of an improved method. Such 
procedures are illustrated in Figures 5 
and 6. In Figure 5 the method used 


prior to the standardization required a 


travel of the materials twice as much 
as after standardization In the case 
illustrated in Figure 6, before the 


standardization of the warehousing 
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operations, the warchouse had an old- location of the various bales, so that space symbols. When a lot of wool is the colors designate the floor space ‘he 
fashioned elevator used for receiving any bale may be located without waste placed in a section a tag is attached to lot occupies in a section. With he 
¢ 
¢ 





and shipping. There was always a con- of time. The warehouse locations the corresponding section on the con- assistance of such control board 
troversy as to which gang should should be symbolized in such a manner trol board showing the lot number, management of a warehouse and 
have the preference until the manage- than anyone familiar with the method grade and quantity. To indicate to direction of the gang can be performed 
3 secscigiiebansl ‘ —— what extént the lot utilizes the space, from a centralized point, which is he 
\BLE OF SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR STANDARD BALES OF WOOI small colored rings are put on the tags; ideal of a modern management. 
lo determ tt tion for a given number of bales look - re xt a eee ' ° + - ~ ‘ 
of units inder the proper grad Select any available section listed opposite this eC J: E f } S dl r 
es eae piling Tastructions apan's Expansion oO otton Spindieave 
wy ) 1 1 j r195R1 an > to 1 eader if over 20 ‘ 
oe aes Header it over 28 Delayed Delivery of Machinery Retards Increase—Now 
) 15 iree and one ; ce a. . 
‘8 Wi235RI Three and one Making Big Profits and Buying Old Machinery 
66 HILI. Bender @ over 64 an 
65 H12R2 to 14 Three and one 
ay eee se “eel a If Japanese cotton mills had been able to obtain deliveries of all machinery 
s WILL. <3 One end—Two high ordered from English and United States builders since 1914 their equipmen: 
enrnna -_ Ma Ate 3 O18 te ee would now aggregate about 5,000,000 spindles. The actual spindleage, how 
24 ever, is not over 3,250,000, no more than 450,000 of the 1,600,000 spindles, con 
+ eieens tracted for in England and this country, having been delivered up to las: 
lia 30 summer. Since this article was written, about six months ago, Japanese, a 
= ee weil as domestic and European spinners, have awakened to the fact that th: 
45 W5R2 to 1 H12L.9 world’s cotton spinning machinery will be inadequate to meet world demand 
=. SL15. H12L8 for some years, and Japanese spinners are not only offering big premiums fo: 
; W13R17 delivery of machinery under contract, but are buying old machinery in thi- 
re country ard possibly in England. Their takings of such machinery in thi 
( 42 4, W5R2to 15. W235L3 to 14 Three wide country alone exceed 100,000 spindles. They no longer have hopes of obtain- 
1 ing 1,000,000 spindles from England in 1920, as half of that country’s annua! 
60 W135R1 production of about 3,000,000 spindles is promised to France and Belgium. 
eee ee ee Two wide and Japan will be very fortunate to get even 500,000 spindles this yea: 
6 L1 Within the last six months the demand for Japanese cotton yarn and clot) 
V123R WI13R1% has increased enormously, despite the Chinese boycott, and her mills ar 
; ss again making phenomenal profits. 
1G. § 





lecided that shipping was of of symbolization can locate any bale at 


, . : SERIES of articles that appeared 1918 was continuec ring the first tiy 
vreater importance; theretore, all cot- once It is desirable that the ware- A : vt : : ' . ued du ing ¢ - - . 
ge ' ares ; ais ; recently in the Japanese technical months of 1919. Had the estimated in- 
bales received were put into a tem- house foreman is provided with a : i . 6 a 

; as e ; ; ae ors journal, Chugwat Shogyo Shimbun, on crease in the number of spindles taken 

rary storage until such time as the chart showing the various floors of the i , ahora r thi : ld 
. : r™.: . . the present status of the Japanese cotton place 1c monthly ) jou ve 

was free for their use. This warehouse divided and _ symbolized. aaeare e Jal 5 f - Faas ee 


spinning industry bring out certain fea- been increased by one-quarter or 
tures that will be found of unusual in- third. That is, it would have risen 
terest to American manufacturers in an average of 453,000 bales to a re 
view of the active demand from that between 180,000 and 190,000. 

country for both new and old cotton 
machinery t 


, nee try is due to a heavy demand for ex- 
Owing to the great rise in the market port goods and an equally heavy d« | 


The existing prosperity of the 1s- 


value of shares during the war, most at home, enhanced by the present com- 
spini.ng companies in Japan increased parative shortage of output caus 

ineir Capital once, Or, im some Cases, Jahor difficulties and the non-arri f 
even twice, and the new shares so of- machinery. One consequence of this is 
fered were held at a high premium. At that average profits are now bi n 


the end of 1914 the total registered cap- 30 and 100 yen per bale of No. 18 \arn, 
ital of the cotton spinning companies whereas, before the war profits on sim- 
throughout Japan was 109,676,000 yen jlar bales averaged only 8 to 12 
($54,618,648), while at the end of 1918 j; ©. $3.98 to $5.97. 
it stood at 176,202,000 yen, an increase If tl oe os Sg 

- a) m4. : . r tne proposed increase in the 
of 66,526,000 yen. This figure repre- , 


; ; ber of spindles had been succe 
sents, however, only the increase in the = ta : +s es 
. carried out and an additional ou i 


200,000 bales per month had bh 
cured, the spinners would not have 


total capital of companies in existence 
before the war 
If other concerns still in course of or- 





; it hic] ee es able to make such enormous profits 
ganization, an mse WHIC aqdde ot- : . - 
aia h — : oe f According to one view, had the fu 

ton spinning to the manufactu c . . 

: x its ture Of crease in spindles been executed it ild 

mousseline, ete., be included, the num- . 3 : = ee a 

; ; vias have involved a curtailment of k 

ver of new companies organized sub- 
— g now and would have thrown the new 


sequent to the outbreak of war reaches 


— etlin Sed o : » con aie ee ss dare Meccan 3 te : spinning companies into the same pre- 
r 1 a double handling and a cor Figure 7 illustre*¢ won ener showing 4 total of 30 or more, with an aggregate dicament as that in which shipbuilding 
lerahl ICTeAS ot rcohousineg cost thy 1 “4 , > . ‘ ~ « . « « : vu Lita} 
derable increase of warchou ing cost. he various location symbols. ‘apital of about 70,000,000 yen. peel os eye ter Yee 
\s a solution, an automatic loading Bags Need Standardizing and chemical firms are now 1 ved, 
device was proposed, to be used for the 1 ; j : Increase of Plant Delayed However, the older companies would 
ee : al lere 1s another feature ot ware- ‘ a ee aia ec Goad 
otton bales exclusively rol that 1 1 :derati In the course of the three years 1915- have wg ma Rgoae position. uch 
J youse control tha reeds consideration, ‘is : > Mi ae 1 : ng the case. th ‘ i nas fail re to 
cy alia aieigl a aa da } i ; ‘ 17. orders for 1,270,000 spindles were %€!M the case, e spinners tailu t 

Che trucking of the bales from the  ¢<pecially in the woolen industry: The . P 


leaf } i +} 
bal rims oO 


placed in England, but owing to the Obtain spinning machinery may have 
difficulty of obtaining deliveries on these Proved of great advantage to th 


} 
€ SCaAICS, 


fe scxrhé . . . = 
reight cars or p : e and the weight of the wool bags 
and the elevator should be standardized and pales vary according to their origin. 











: ; rs. 200 : ~~ re . ae . 
ind the work arranged in such a man- For this reason it is extremely difficult orders, 200,000 spindles were ordered Amalgamation of Spinning Companies 
ile Sale Saas Teens re assioned to from the United States in the middle 
ner that no more men are assigned tO to utilize all the floor space to best ad- 5 10 1 ° : Befo and ev juring the war the 
the trucking of the bales than necessary ; nl spiiihies tsnitins aaiien 1916. The actual increase in the crore anc cven Gurmg te wa 
l trvic g the Dé an ary vantage, less standard locatio ables ¢ . . : > i fr us 
a Melee Me: ie ae 7 as , Sig ie . vas number of spindles in Japan during the (estion of amalgamation of variow 

ms ‘ CONTINUOUS Ho al al repare showing , : , _ - : weer 7 : e a 2 ee os . . 
1 eal ee ie ae slr wing How many Dales four years from the beginning of 1915 Concerns came up from time t 
aie He bales sioula de Placec’" of a certain type may be placed in one , 4c < but the general prosperity of the 
upon the trucks in such a manner that Suck atemdned: table te. it to the end of 1916 was only 453,000. At t f prosperity ¢ Hus 
eaieclinas ee pee ee ee =~ SeCRon Such standard tab Ss - 5 10 s . . as rendere rayric: ‘ ns 
Re eileen ak daa Raalie. te ee ; ; > % : ne AS UUs the end of 1914 the number of spindles TY has rendered working op 7 
cul . a >» | ssibi trated in Figure 8 varehous ore- - " . : nieinittddlies: simlou. 4 ec A. wie 
ishont taking the bal fF the trad ne os ae eee ret or fore- in Japan was 2,667,000, and it stands comparatively easy and the pri ind 
without taking the bale ¢ le trucK, man in possession of such a table can E 2 997 r . self-confidence of the different 
oe ok water chasld ot rovided a: ; : ; now at over 3,227,000. The projected ‘S¢!!-comhdence of the different 
, the sampler should be provided direct the warehouse gang from his of- . cc : ies has increased i ion.” l- 
4] tab] ; hich tl amp] ; coat increase of some 1,550,000 spindles eS Mas increased in proportion ’ 
with a table upon which the samples ce and eliminate the waste of time , I caitlin: \Matietin. the edibecn { 
ine ie uranged conveuentivy. _1t a6 i ae ae ; a _. would have brought the total number §8@™4ton — a a eee 
ni ¢ arrang Pay caused by looking for a suitable loca- to-day up to 4,700,000. It must be re- COMPanies is unlikely unless they 
surprising what a reduction o BM ten far lat of wool i acai , . A k a ee i : ' 

‘litle Se Ea) pee Mia, aca rece ee = are - large ane membered in this connection that Jap- ‘© belong to the same group of 

a ne eee ’ on houses it 1s sirab © have ¢ are- . * ot ists > amalgamatio thi 
stat sae nadiocine at tse oe . — ive a \Ware- anese machinery runs day and night. ist Any amalgamations whic 

i 1 ng house ( ontrol Board, constructed as ; . , occur in the future, however, w 

n me e piys ¢ t of the shown in Figure 9. Such control board Effect of Shortage on Production ably be between an old-establish 

sie ete th represents the floor plans of the vari- The average output of 153,000 bales pany and one which commenced | 


Warehouse records should show ‘the us warehouses, provided with the of yarn per month maintained during during the war 
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he writer states that the present po- 
sion is as follows: Large extensions 
hae been made by the prosperous spin- 
n companies to install the spindles 
( irder in England and the United 
Si..es. England, however, seems more 
ned to export to Belgium and 
Fr nce than to other countries in view 
he great losses suffered by the for- 
luring the war. A second obstacle 
e importation by Japan of spindles 
1 England is that the large bulk of 
rs from Japan was placed in the 
three years 1915-17, when prices were 
much lower than they are to-day. Most 
he houses in Japan handling this 
import business seem to have consented 
readily to an increase ranging from 30 
) per cent. By this means the diffi- 
culty of importing British spindles has 
becn met to some extent, and during the 
current year about 100,000 spindles will 
« jorthcoming from England, while a 
further 1,000,000 spindles will probably 
nported during 1920. 


e position may therefore be stated 
n round figures as follows: Total num- 
| spindles ordered during the war: 
1 England 1,300,000; from America 
300,000; total arrivals during war pe- 
450,000 (300,000 American and 
150,000 British). To arrive during 1919 
100.000. To arrive during 1920 1,000,- 


(an? 


Japan’s Operations in China 


following Japanese companies are 
already operating cotton mills in China: 
(he Naigwai-wata Kaisha, the Shang- 
Boseki Kaisha, and the Mikkwa Bo- 
seki Kaisha (into which the Hugyuan 
Spinning Company was recently amal- 
gamated by Japanese interests). Dur- 
he war various rumors were in cir- 
mn that other Chinese companies 
going to be bought up by Japanese 
sts, but the high price asked by 
hinese owners, and difficulties of 
rting machinery seem to have stood 
way. The article states that the 
installed in the concerns by 
inese was aS a rule old. Further, 
ms to have been the impression 
e Chinese owners were endeavor- 
sell off old machinery at a high 
to Japanese buyers with the inten- 
getting newer and cheaper ma- 
after the war, which would place 
11 an advantageous position. Ac- 
ely, the only negotiations which 
ded were those for the sale of 
fugyuan ‘Spinning Company above 
med, 


Japanese Textile Labor Conditions 


hours for both day and night 
work are from 6 to 6, rest periods being 
is follows: Fifteen minutes between 9 
ind 9.15; 30 minutes from 12 to 12.30; 
nutes from 3.15 to 3.30. Day and 
night shifts are changed once every 
ve or ten days, when 24 hours com- 
plete rest is given. The prohibition of 
igh! work is to be enforced from Sep- 
mber, 1931, under the Japanese Factory 
Law, and work between 10 p.m. and 4 
vill be prohibited, thus leaving 18 
to be divided between the two 
of 8% hours (9 hours each), less 
utes, which the law requires to be 
r meals and rest. 
restriction on hours, under the 
itional Labor Regulations, will 
fer much from the working hours 
the Japanese Factory Law, when 
night work 
into effect, provided, that is, the 
hours stipulated by the Interna- 
regulations include the time re- 
for meals and rest. 


xulations concerning 
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The outlook from the Japanese em- 
ployers’ point of view is, according to 
the writer, very far from hopeful. At 
present 22 hours’ work can be done by 
two sets of operatives, and if this is to 
be reduced to 16 hours’ work by the 
same number of operatives (even though 
methods for increasing efficiency may 
be introduced), the production of cotton 
yarn must go down to about 70 per 
cent. of the present output. 

Moreover, even if wages remain at 
their present rate the cost of production 
per day will be considerably increased, 
and there is very little likelihood that 
wages will go down in view of present 


demands of labor on all sides. The 
writer concludes by declaring that 
the eight-hour system has been tried 
by various textile companies in Japan 


with unsatisfactory results in the case 
of mills near large cities. Operatives 
are attracted by good offers of employ- 
ment after the- working hours in the 
mills are over. In the country districts, 
on the other hand, the results of the 
eight-hour day are stated to be highly 
satisfactory. 


How Textile Exports Increased 


A considerable effort has been made 
to develop an export trade in woolen 
goods, of which the manufacture for 
army purposes greatly increased during 
the war. Mousseline delaine now fig- 
ures at $1,000,000 for four months, 
against $100,000 for the whole year in 
1914. In the same way there is now 
nine times the export of woolen cloth 
and serges, and five times that of woolen 
and cotton blankets in four months than 
in the whole year of 1914. 

Cotton goods have shown a develop- 
ment still more remarkable. Against a 
total value of $17,500,000 for the vear 
1914, we find an export for the first 
four months of 1919 of $47,500,000. In 
silk tissue the rise is not so remark 
able, but here, too, four months exports 
are now equal to those of a whole year 
before the war. It is surprising in thes: 
circumstances that raw and spun silk 
should also have doubled. The cotton 
yarn export trade has also increased 
greatly, but not so greatly in proportion 
as the manufactured cotton trade 

While Japan has, on the whole, 
weathered the peace slump better than 
anybody expected that she would, every 
class in the land appears to be awake 
to the fact that drastic reforms are 
needed if the country is to retain th 
position won during the war. 

While business is still remunerative, 
and transition therefore easy, great 
efforts are being made. The official 
classes were awakened to this fact by 
the humiliation of having to plead for 
exceptional treatment when _ interna- 
tional labor legislation was under dis- 
cussion at Paris, and this just after the 
struggle for racial equality! 

Labor unions are coming rapidly into 
existence, in spite of being illegal. It 
has become simply impossible to en- 
force the law, and the officials do not 
want to. The manufacturers them- 
selves are most backward, but even 
they are moving. One the other day, 
instead of giving a bonus out of his 


enormous profits, gave a new cotton 
mill, making the employes the share- 
holders, almost a voluntary surrender 
to Bolshevism in industry! All these 
are hopeful signs. The development 
they portend makes Japan a_ keener 
competitor in manufacture but it also 
makes her a _ better customer The 
Asiatic artisan with subsistence _ re- 


quirements as simple as those of a hors« 
will soon be no more. 
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Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, Pa. 


New Mill Gives 30 to 50 Per 
Cent. Increase in Production 


ITH characteristic energy and 
efficiency, the Narrow Fabric 
Company, Reading, Pa., which with the 
Textile Machine Works and the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills constitutes the Wyo- 
missing Industries, 


Wyomissing, has 
completed a 


large building operation 
that gives it a big modern new home 
to meet increased space requirements 
The work on the new plant started on 
August 4, and on December 24, four 
months and twenty days later, the build- 
ing was completed and turned over to 


lhe new building is 496 feet long, 90 
feet wide and 75 feet in height, 
four stories and basement It 
187,000 square floor space, five 
acres in all, 3,000,000 cubic feet contents, 
and is lighted in daytime by 
uring half an acre in all 


with 
contains 
feet of 


glass meas 
At night and 
on cloudy days, illumination is provided 
by 3,500 electric lamps on direct light 
ing system. watchman’s 
and exit lighting systems are also in- 
stalled. Interior partitions are of brick, 


Emergency, 


tile and oak 


The roof is 5-ply Barrett 





NEW MILL OF NARROW FABRIC CO., 


the company. It was erected by Stone 
& Webster, New York and Boston, with 
\. Mayer, of Reading, as architect. The 
cost of the new building is 
mately $500,000, it is stated. 
construction is 


approxl- 
The type of 
reinforced 
brick spandrel walls and trims 
The Narrow Fabric Company moved 
from one building to another as it out 
grew each 


concrete, 


and in 
1914 occupied a large new factory which 


successive location, 
was expected to meet all demands for 
space f Tra long 


“long time” 


come Lhe 
shortened consider 


time to 


was 


READING, 


PA., AS IT APPEARED DURIN INSTRUCTION 


specification, with copper tlashin Stairs 


are of concrete with pipe ral 


lings. The 
building is heated by low pressure vac 


uum system, with automatic temperature 


Elevator service s provided 


+,000 pound elevators, and 
( mmplete plant 


control 
by two Otis 
there arg telephone and 


signal systems 


In erecting the structure there were 
used 7,000 tons of sand, 10,800 tons of 
stone, 600,000 brick, 500,000 feet of lum 
ber for forms, etc., 20,000 square feet 
of glass, 600 tons of steel and 64,000 
bags of cement, not to mention over 500 











INTERIOR VIEW, FOURTH FLOOR, NEW 


ably by a rate of growth which has been 
truly phenomenal, and com- 
pany has three former floor 
space. Its products were greatly in de 
mand during the and the plant 
has been running day and n'ght for sev 
eral years 
rickrack 


band 


now the 
times its 


War, 


Its products are Cluny laces, 
knit work, garter and 
materials, elastics, hat 
breeches and legging lace 
braids, 
and 


rades 


arm 
cords, 
s, leg and seam 


bbing, 


shoe laces, gas mask we 
and webbing 
The 


nine hundred 


used in 
number 


cords many 


employes nearly 


MILL OF 


NARROW FABRIC CO., READING, PA. 


feet of service tunnel to connect with a 


central heating, lighting and general 
service plant, and the excavation of 
8,600 cubic yards of rock and clay for 


the foundations. 


Novel Feature of Moving 
A novel moving 
the old new 


construction of a temporary 


feature of the 
building to th 


from 
was the 
bridge span- 
ning 500 feet, adjustable so as to run 
from any floor in one building to any 
floor in the other, over which equipment, 


stock, etc., were moved quickly and with 
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4 minimum expenditure of time and 
lal yh 

With the Reading plant, manufactur- 
ing chiefly Cluny lace, established a year 
relieve congestion in the Wyo- 
missing building, the company now has 


227,000 square feet of floor space. The 


ivO 
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buildings have every modern conven- 
ience in sanitation and comfort, as well 
as the most modern manufacturing 
equipment. The plant has also an ex- 
cellent location, overlooking the city of 
Reading and the intervening Schuylkill 
River 


A Real Profit-Sharing Plan 


Bettering the Workers’ Condi- 


tion in a 


Practical 


Way 


By Warfield Webb 


WwW" AT can be done by manufac 
turers in order that both interest 


and bet 


This is 


vital questions today before the 


employe one of the most 
average 
manufacturer. He has other problems 
to solve, but these are all to a greater 
or lesser degree dependent upon this 
question. And this is plain 
when the matter is given unbiased con- 
sideration. The increased output of a 
better commodity has as much or more 
than all other elements to do with bet- 
ter business. Sales, and 
vitally dependent upon the 


to make them paramount in importance, 


one main 


these are su 


foregoing as 
n be added to, provided some plan of 
action that will prove effectual has been 


deve lope d 


If you, as a manufacturer, can inject, 
with a spirit of active 
al interest 


co-opt ration, a 
in your plant and its output 
by your employes, you can feel without 
doubt that the results will be note- 
You will then have solved the 
problem of where and how to gain busi- 
and with this profits, 
that can make your future a stable one. 
This is not an impossible problem either, 
as might be thought likely by some, for 
it has been accomplished and the way 
is not hard if we are willing to apply 
the remedy. But first we must 
realization 


most 
worthy 
ness 


mcrease too, 


come to 
that the em 
as an individual, is not a machine 


Until this is fully appreciated there can 
} 


the compl te 
ploy x 


ye nO Way 


open to make a stable or real 


improvement. 


Dependence Upon the Operative 


Too many of us forget in our eager- 
ness to gain a certain goal that we are 
altogether dependent upon the worker 
as a vital asset to our success. There is 
a feeling that somehow after all the em- 
ploye is but a kind of human machine 
and that when he plays out we can re- 
place him with another, and it may be a 
better type too. But here is where such 
men make a serious mistake. The 
human machine is not to be classed or 
looked upon as a piece of mechanism. 
The idea must be rooted out of the mind 
before we can hope for a better effort. 
When this has been done let it also be 
understood that the increased wage that 
might be paid to the individual will not 
always solve the help problem. Wages 
are an attraction to every worker. 
There is a desire to gain more for the 
time and labor expended by this class 
of people as much as by you, who are 
eager to increase your profits. But there 
is something higher than mere 
wages that will be found a still greater 
incentive, and this will be the founda- 
tion upon which you can and upon which 
you must build your i 
to succeed with 
that would 
efforts. 


even 


order 
of assurance 
you to greater 


business in 
a degree 
encourage 


The man or woman who has only his 
or her weekly pay envelope to look for- 
ward to as for the 
time and service given, cannot take the 
same interest in the work that 


the remuneration 


will be 


ter work can be counted on from: 


possible where there is another kind of 
incentive to keep up that one hundred 
per cent. interest and desire to excel. 
There should be other means and prac- 
tical helps that will be of value in this 


way. There have been a number of 
such tried out and while they have been 
helps, depending upon the nature of the 


plan, there has been only a limited num 
ber that have .really been of value. 
There must arise a feeling of co-opera- 
tive effort along this line. There must 
be a mutual desir¢ and this 
cannot be had without the matter being 
given a full and clear understanding 


to progress, 


Bonus System Partial Help 


The idea is frequently held that a 
bonus system will help. This is a help 
ind in some instances it has worked out 
fairly well, but it not go far 
enough. While the idea of the bonus 
system is good, based on the 
wages paid during the term specified 
still it the nature of a 
gift and therefore lacks something of 
the merit system or of the profit-sharing 
idea, and this is after all the most satis- 
factory of all plans for 
rendered. 

If you are willing to share a portion 
f your annual profits with your em- 
ployes you will have laid the foundation 
for real achievement. You might argue 
that a bonus is a system of profit-shar- 
ing, but it is lacking in that different 
kind of reward that can be made possi- 
ble by a real system of profit sharing. 
This can be done, for it has been tried 
out very successfully by one large or- 
ganization, and if one company can 
make it a profitable idea why not others 
when the effort has been made? If one 
large manufacturing company can adopt 
a new plan and make it pay for years 
another can surely do as much where 
the idea has been given due considera- 
tion. 


does 
being 


is somewhat in 


remuneration 
for service 


Real Profit Sharing 


If you this plan let it 
be presupposed that you are paying a 
wage commensurate with the demands 
of the employe based upon the condi 
tions existing in the world today. That 
is if you are now paying a living wage 
you have made the very first effort 
toward the final goal. If you are not 
then you will have to begin at once to 
do so and your plan can be made effec- 
tive. When this has been done, you can 
follow it up with a system of profit 
sharing that will mean much to the em- 
ployes and much to yourself. 

To show just what effect this had on 
the employes of the plant in question 
it can be said that there are today no 
bosses in this plant. Every worker is in 


contemplate 


a measure a “boss,” for he readily 
understands that if he fails to do his 
utmost for the upbuilding of the in- 


dustry he is injuring himself as well as 
his employer, and is robbing himself of 
profits that he would otherwise earn. 
So there is not the same need for a man 
or men to keep an eve on the work that 
is done by The very 


these employes 


fact that shirking their obligations 
causes them to suffer losses, not in 
wages, but in actual profits lost, keeps 
them on the alert to overcome this lost 
motion. 


Details of Plan 


This plant began its work by paying 
a living wage to every individual in the 
establishment from the president down 
to the least paid employe in the whole 
organization, and with this as an incen- 
tive they were willing to do more with 
a greater goal to attain. The added in- 
centive was a sharing at the close of 
the year with the others—the stock- 
holders, in the profits of the plant. This 
is reached in a very simple way by pay- 
ing first a living wage to the capital 
that has actually been invested. This is 
after all but the market price of money, 
or in other words, the usual rate of in- 
terest paid on investment; then the rest 
of the profits are divided equally among 
the stockholders and the employes. This 
is certainly a fair way to arrive at the 
question of profit sharing. It gives 
individual connected with the 
company, either as a stockholder or em- 
ploye, a share in the earnings. 

It might be inferred that this would 
uot be agreeable to the stockholders. 
They might feel that as investors in the 
company they are entitled to a larger 


every 
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sum on their investment. Howey 
when it is shown, as was done in this 
instance, that the output of the pla 
was not only larger, but the quality 
the workmanship and materials was a 
much bettered, there is no cause 
complaint. The orders increased to s 
an extent that the company surpas 
all of its competitors and thereby m 
possible even larger dividends for | 
parties than was possible previous 
the adoption of the plan. So the 
sonal equation was made possible 
the net profits were actually larger 1! 
had been before the installation of 
plan. 

The stockholders are given a share of 
the profits equal to the amount of money 
invested and the wage earners according 
to the salary paid to them. So every 
one is satisfied. The company realizes 
that the men are human assets and not 
machines, and the reciprocation is 
given that makes every employe a «till 
greater help toward increased produc- 
tion and better quality. The matter has 
been solved here in a way that has 
proven its wisdom, justice and fairne 
to all. The co-operative spirit is here 
in full force and the results speak most 
eloquently for the plan and its admirable 
points. It is one way of solving the 
labor question and a practical help of 
the sensible kind. 


a 


u 
wo 


Equal Profit Sharing With Employes 
Novel Plan of Har- 
vard Knitting Mills 


For the purpose of establishing more cordial and profitable relations on a 
‘o-operative plan and to increase among the employes their interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of the business, Winship, Boit & Co. have put into 
»peration a profit-sharing plan which, apparently, marks a new epoch in the 


textile industry of this country. 


Many plans are being put forward at the 


present time to alleviate prevailing unrest among textile and other employes 
but the Harvard Knitting Mills plan seems to be the most radical of any 


that have yet appeared. 


In the operation of the new project, all employes of 


the mills are virtually taken into the business as partners, and one-half the 
net profits of the concern annually are to be divided on the basis of wage- 
and salaries paid. One-half the profits allocated to the employes are retained 


by the mill, which issues interest bearing certificates for the balance. 


This 


plan, while apparently new in this country, has been in operation in some- 
what modified form in Holland, England and Germany for several years past 
The Ziess Optical Works in Germany has been running on a similar proposi- 
tion, but it is understood that results have not been quite so favorable a- 


was anticipated. 


HE Harvard Knitting Mills. Wake 

field, Mass., founded in 1889 by 
Charles N. Winship and Elizabeth E. 
Boit, who together control the business 
at the present time, has introduced the 
latest and most novel proposition for 
meeting the general industrial unrest 
of the day by admitting its employes 
to a limited partnership in the concern 
and sharing equally with them annually 
net profits made. The plan has been 
under consideration for some time and 
now, legally completed, is to be put into 
immediate operation. 

For the past three years the mills 
have granted a 15 per cent. bonus to 
all employes. The amount dispersed 
for the year just ended approximated 
$75,000. The bonus system will now 
cease and the equal profit-sharing plan 
will be adopted, tentatively, for a period 
of two years, after which time if it 
appears that the agreement has not ful- 
filled its purpose the proprietors may 
abandon the project. 

As to the motive underlying the 
project, Mr. Winship stated that “ this 
form of profit-sharing is original with 
us and is entirely voluntary. Our em- 
ployes were not restless; they have 
been well satisfied with the bonuses and 
increase in wages made in the past 
three years; and we believe that as the 
full significance of the new plan is un- 


derstood our employe-partners — will 
that its benefits to them a1 0 


us are practically limitless.” 


realize 


Main Features of Plan 


The profit-sharing plan as outlined 
is, in brief, as follows: Under the 
terms of the agreement between the 
firm and its employe-partners the cm- 
ployes and the firm share equally in 
the profits or losses of the business and 
the agreement is equivalent to giving 
the employes a half interest in the net 
profit on the products of the Harvard 
Knitting Mills. All employes who hav 
been on the payroll of the company fo! 
one year prior to January 1, 1920, are 
eligible to co-partnership. To begin the 


plan employe-partners receive the first 
year 1920 certificates of interest in the 
firm to the extent of 20 per cent. 0! 
their earnings of 1919 and begin to par- 
ticipate in the profit-sharing after the 
1920 profits are ascertained. The nel 
profits of the business will be deter- 
mined at the end of the year by the 
regular accountants of the firm and the 
half credited to the employe-partners 
will be divided among them in propor 


tion to their wage or salaries. i the 
sum allotted to the employes half wil 
be paid in cash and a certificate fof 
the remaining 50 per cent. will be issue¢ 
to each profit sharer. The moncy re? 
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rescnted by these certificates will re- 
main in the business as capital and on 
it ‘ue firm will pay to the employes 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. Full 
legal provisions are made in the plan 

age retirement, payment at death 
and provision for dependents. 


Share Losses 


objections made to_ profit- 
sharing plans that employes are ready 
enough to take profits, but not willing 

are losses is recognized clearly in 
he Harvard Mills plan and the agree- 
ment states that inasmuch as the firm 
offers to share its profits, it is but 
equable that the employes should bear 
their share of any possible losses. Such 
losses are to be borne equally by the 
employe-partners and the proprietors; 
but the latter will advance sufficient funds 
if there is not enough money in the 
employes’ account, such loan to be 
charged to the employes’ holdings. 
Provision is further made that if the 
interests of the employe-partners should 
at any time exceed in value the value 
of the property and business of the 
proprietors a corporation shall be or- 
ganized under the laws of the State to 
which corporation would be transferred 
all interests of the employe-partners 
and all real and personal property of 
the proprietors, the capital stock to be 
e to the value of all 

rred 


Employe-Partners 
(;cneral 


interests so 


Plan Explained by Owners 


The plan as above outlined was ex 
plained to a mass meeting of the em- 
ployes in the Princess Theatre, Wake- 
field, by Charles N. Winship and Samuel 
K. Hamilton, his attorney. Some 95 
per cent. of the employes of the mills 
are women, but the so-called foreign 


element is only slightly represented, 
perhaps 5 per cent. being Polanders, 
Armenians and Italians. Production 
harts were exhibited and the relation 
of increased or decreased production to 

rhead charges and profits were eluci- 
lated in languages that the operatives 
could understand. About 600 were 
present and at the conclusion Everett 


FE. Rea on behalf of the Harvard Mills 
Welfare Association read resolutions 
preciative of the action of Winship, 
& Co. 

Increased Production Expected 


\s to the working out of the plan in 


ill it is very confidently expected 
management that production will 


be considerably speeded up during the 
year and that general mill carelessness, 
resulting in the production of seconds, 


largely eliminated. In common 
tl 


Wi ier mills of this character, it 
as been found that since the Armistice. 
reasons somewhat difficult to 
ani , labor has been operating very 
much below normal efficiency and the 
peration of this plan, which gives 
evi worker a real, not fictitious, in- 
terest in the mill property and output, 
is relied upon to restore that active and 
hea interest in production without 
wh no organization can expect to 
su 1 on a large scale. 
\) 


of the weak features industrially 


Sec to be that so large a percentage 
%t the workers are young women, a 


farge percentage of whom will marry 


wit the next three or four years. 
This, of course, is a common charac- 
teris socially of such organizations, 


a : e 
out from the standpoint of permanency 


Or s a plan seems to inject an ele- 
ment of weakness. It is expected that 
unde the new arrangement these 
won 


workers will do more and bet- 
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ter work, that the product will increase 
in quantity and improve in quality; and 
that, as increased production reduces 
proportionately the overhead of manu- 
facturing per garment, profits will be 
larger, and the larger the profits the 
larger the earnings and holdings the 
employes will enjoy under this plan. 





International Trade Presents 


Varied Problems 
(Continued from page 222 

But in the present case, the purchasing 
of foreign securities or the financing of 
foreign customers on a large scale will 
be supported by no such splendid senti- 
ment as patriotism. If it is attempted 
at all, it must be upon a basis of busi- 
This is unfortunate, but it de- 
scribes the fact. The war is over, and, 
unfortunately, many of the splendid 
sentiments which made its winning pos- 
sible have passed, or at least have not 
remained in any form which can serve 
in this foreign connection. The coun- 
tries of Europe which not so long ago 
were convinced that never again would 
they have anything to do with the hated 
German, apparently are finding in the 
exchange situation rather attractive in- 
ducements to revise their earlier ex 
pressed judgment upon this point 


ness. 


Difficulties of Export Trading 

Our American business men are find 
ing trading with our friends over yonder 
beset with difficulties. First of all, there 
is the foreign exchange with all that 
goes with it, which means better buying 
conditions almost anywhere in Europe 
than are to be found in the United 
States, all things considered. The Euro- 
pean countries, quite naturally, will fol- 
low the sound practice of buying from 
debtors and selling to creditors, which 
gives the European seller a very distinct 
advantage over us. Jt came out rather 
strongly in the International Trade Con- 
ference at Atlantic City that France and 
Belgium are taking the German indem- 
nity very seriously, and it was stated 
that French and Belgian business men 
could make purchases in Germany and 
charge them to the indemnity account. 
An even fairly careful study of German 
methods during the war will make this 
theory seem to be of doubtful value. 


Fortunately, however, certain of the 
difficulties which we consider most seri- 
ously in our foreign trade discussions 
on France, Belgium and Italy do not ap- 
ply to other parts of the world which 
offer most attractive trade possibilities 
to us. Latin America and the Far East 
are still on the map. They wish to buy 
and to sell. They have made a great 
deal of money during war times. One 
or two of the Latin American countries 
represented at the recent Pan-American 
Conference quite surprised the American 
group members by saying that they had 
funds down yonder which they would 
like to invest in American values, that 
is, United States values. In any event, 
their producing machinery is in better 
condition than ever before, their needs 
as regards merchandise which they do 
not produce themselves have increased 
considerably, and business conditions 
generally seem to suggest most attract- 
ive trading possibilities. 

Then there are the neutrals—Switzer- 
land, Spain and Portugal, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries. Most of these 
were treated rather kindly by the war 
as regards the development of wealth. 
They are buying steadily from this coun- 
try and there is every reason to believe 
that they will continue to do so. They 
are able to look after themselves, and it 


is probable that their interest in inter- 
national arrangements, such as the Peace 
Treaty and the League of Nations, is 
not such as to prejudice them against 
the United States because of any real 
or imagined delays for which we may be 
responsible. 

A great deal of comment of this gen- 
eral sort might be indulged in upon the 
general world trade situation. « is be- 
lieved, however, that the big thing in ihe 
case is to be found here at home. Our 
labor difficulties adjusted, at 
least a working basis must be evolved; 


must be 
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unit efficiency must be increased; waste 
must be stopped; values must be scanned 
more closely, and above all, each man 
must recognize his individual responsi- 
bility in the national situation. 
men should study the entire situation 
carefully before extending. It is a fine 
time to take stock, to talk things over. to 
get our own shop in working order, to 
avoid mixing sentiment with business too 
much. After that, we almost certainly 
will find that the difficulties of the for 
eign trade situation met wit 
fair hopes of complete success. 


Business 


can be il 


Definitions of Export Quotations 


General Recommendations for 


Standard 


American 


Practice 


The following definitions of export quotations were adopted by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., National Association 
of Manufacturers, American Manufacturers’ Export Association, Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, American Exporters’ and Importers’ Association, Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of N. Y., N. Y. Produce Exchange and N. Y. Merchants’ 
Association, at a conference held in India House, N. Y., on December 16, 1919. 

As the most certain means of insuring unmistakable clarity in terms and condi- 
tions of sale, the Conference voted to recommend to manufacturers and exporters 
that all use of abbreviated forms of export price quotations be abandoned, and that 


such terms be written out in full. 


The Conference recognized, however, that this recommendation is not likely to be 
accepted generally at once; and therefore, in the hope of effecting a simplification 
and standardization of American practice, it adopted the following statement of 
definitions of the abbreviated forms in more common and general use in the export 


trade. 


The Conference strongly recommends to manufacturers and exporters that 


wherever abbreviated forms of export quotations are employed, the forms herein 
defined be used, as far as possible, to the exclusion of other forms. 


HESE are, in their order, the nor- 

mal situations on which an export 
manufacturer or shipper may desire to 
quote understood that 
unless a particular railroad is specified, 
the property will be delivered to the 
carrier most conveniently located to the 
shipper. 


prices, li 1S 


If the buyer, for the purpose 
of delivery, or in order to obtain lower 
transportation charges, desires that the 
goods be delivered to a carrier further 
removed from the shipper and entail- 
ing a greater cost than delivery to the 
carrier most favorably situated, the car- 
rier to which the buyer desires delivery 
of the should be named in the 
quotation. The term “cars or lighters” 
as used herein, is intended to 
river, 


goods 


include 
ships, canal 
boats, barges, or other means of trans- 
portation, when so specified in the quo- 
tation, 


1. When the price 


lake or coastwise 


quoted applies only 


at inland shipping point and the seller 


merely undertakes to load the goods 
on or in cars or lighters furnished by 
the railroad company serving the in- 


dustry, or most conveniently located to 
the industry, without other 
as to routing, the proper 
“KF. Oo Be G1 
Under this 
A. Seller 
(1) place 
lighters 
(2) secure 


designation 


amed point) 
quotation 

must 

goods on or in cars or 
railroad bill of lading 
(3) be responsible for loss and/or 


damage until goods have been placed in 


or on cars or lighters at forwarding 
point, and clean bill of lading has 
been furnished by the railroad com- 
pany. 


B. Buyer must 

(1) be responsible for 
damage incurred 

(2) pay all transportation « 
including taxes, if any 

(3) handle 
of the goods. 

2. When the seller quotes a price 
including transportation charges to the 
port of exportation without assuming 
responsibility for the after ob- 


1 = 
10SS 


thereafter 


, 
and/or 
1 
i 


larges, 


all subsequent movement 


goods 


taining a clean bill of lading at pou f 
origin, the proper term 

fk. O. B. (named point) FREIGHT 

Prevaip TO (named point on the 


seaboard)” 
Under this quotation: 

A. Seller must 
(1) place 


lighters 


goods on or in cars o! 


(2) secure railroad bill of lading 

(3) pay freight to named port 

(4) be responsible for loss and/or 
damage until goods have been placed in 


lighters at forwarding 
point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company 
B. Buyer must 

\ l ) be 
damage 

( 


or On Cars or 


LO! loss and/or 


responsible 
incurred thereafter 


) handle all subsequent movement 


bo 


of the goods 
(3) unload goods from cars 
(4) transport goods to vessels 
(5) pay all demurrage and/or stot 


age charges Ss 
(0) arrange for Storage in warehouse 
wharf where necessary 
3. Where the seller wishes to 
a price, from which. the 
duct the 


or on 
quot 
buyer may de 


cost of transportation to a 


given point on the scaboard, without 
the seller assuming responsibility for 
the goods after obtaining clean bill 
of lading at point of origin, the proper 
term is: 

‘F. O. B. (named point) Fretcgutr AL- 


LOWED TO (named point on the sea 
board)” 

Under this quotatior 

\. Seller must 


(1) place goods on or in cars or 
lighters 

(2) secure railroad bill of lading 

(3) be responsible for loss and/or 


damage until goods have been placed in 
or on cars or lighters at forwarding 
point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company 

B. Buyer must 


(1) be responsible for loss and/or 
damage incurred thereafter 
(2) pay all transportation charges 


(buyer is then entitled to deduct from 
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the amount of the invoice the freight 


paid from primary point to named port) 


(3) handle all subsequent movement 
of the goods 
4) unload goods from cars 
5) transport goods to vessel 
(6) pa demurrage and/or stor 
ix ¢ ! 
7 r storage in warchouse 
mn wharf where necessary 
4 Phe ( i de Sire to qu € 1 
rice erin he transportation of the 
goods to seaboard, assuming responsi 
loss and/or damage up t 
n this case the proper term 
is 
oe as.. 8 s (named point on sea 
moard) 
Under is quotation 
\. Seller must 
(1) place goods on or in cars 
2) secure railroad bill of lading 
(3) pa ll freight charges from for 
varding por » port on seaboard 
(4) be responsible for loss and/or 
damage until goods have arrived in ot 
Ci it the named port 
B { mu 
(1) be responsible for loss and/or 
lamage incurred thereafter 
2) unload go from cars 
(3) handle all subsequent movement 
of the go rds 
(4) transport goods to vessel 
(5) pay all demurrage and/or storage 
charges 
(6) arrange for storage in warehouse 
m wharf where necessary 
It m be that the goods, on which 
a price is quoted covering the transpor 
tion of the goods to the s« aboard, con 
stitute Ie than a carload lot. In this 
case, the proper term 1 
‘F. O. B. Cars (named port) L. C. LY’ 
Under this quotation 
A. Seller must 
(1) deliver goods to the initial car- 
rier 
(2) secure railroad bill of lading 


(3) pay all freight charges from for 
warding point to port on seaboard 


(4) be responsible for loss and/or 
damage until goods have arrived on 
cars at the named port 
B. Buyer must 

(1) be responsible for loss and or 
damage incurred thereafter 

(2) handle all subsequent movement 
of the goods 

(3) accept goods from the carrier 

(4) transport goods to vessel 

(5) pay all storage charges 

(6) arrange for storage im ware 
house or on wharf where necessary 

6. Seller may quote a price which will 
include the expense of transportation of 
the goods by il to the seaboard, in 
cluding lighter In this case, the 
proper term is 

*F.O.B. Cars (named port) 
LIGHTERAGE FREI 

\ l his ¢ ation 
\. Seller must 

(1) piace d on Tin Cars 

2) secure 1] d bill of lading 

4) pay ] portation charges Lo 
necladir e at, the port named 

(4) es sible I | S and or 
lan re ll d l \« irrived I 

ul t the 1 port 
». Bu 

(1 be ble Tol OSS and I 
da ive i thereafte 

(2) ] 1 ls equet novement 

the ( 

3 ik Surance necessary 

» the s he goods after arrival 

n the « 

(4) pa he st of hoisting goods 
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into vessel where weight of goods is too 
great for ship’s tackle 
(3) all 


demurrage and other 


charges, except lighterage charges. 


pay 


7. The seller may desire to quote a 
price covering delivery of the goods 
ilongside overseas vessel and within 


reach of its loading tackle. In this case, 
he proper term is 
‘F. A. S. vessel (named port)” 
Under this quotation 
\. Seller must 
(1) 


(2) store 


whart il 


transport goods to seaboard 
warehouse or on 

unless buyer’s 
obligation includes provision of shipping 
facilities 


goods in 


necessary, 


(3) place goods alongside vessel 
either in a lighter or on the wharf 
(4) be responsible for loss and/or 


until goods have been delivered 
ilongside the ship or on wharf 
3. Buyer must 


1) be 


damage thereafter, 


damage 


and/or 
Insurance 


for loss 
and for 


resp¢ mnsible 


(2) handle all subsequent movement 
of the goods 

(3) pay cost of hoisting goods into 
vessel where weight of goods is too 


great for ship’s tackle. 

8. The desire to quote a 
price covering all expenses up to and in- 
cluding delivery of the goods upon the 
overseas vessel at a named port. In 
this case, the proper term is: 

“TI, O. B. vessel (named port)” 

Under this quotation: 

\. Seller must 

(1) meet all charges incurred in plac- 
ing goods actually on board the vessel 

(2) be responsible for all loss and/or 
lamage until goods have been placed on 
board the vessel 


seller may 


3. Buyer must 
(1) be responsible 
damage thereafter 


and/or 


loss 


for 


(2) handle all subsequent movement 
f the goods 

9. The seller may be ready to go 
farther than the delivery of his goods 


upon the overseas vessel and be willing 
to pay transportation to a foreign point 
of delivery. In this the proper 
term is: 


case, 


“C. & F. (named foreign port)” 
Under this quotation 
\. Seller must 
(1) mak and pay 
transportation charges sufficient to carry 


freight contract 
goods to agreed destination 

(2) buyer or his agent 
proper bills of lading to the agreed des- 
tination 


deliver to 


(3) be responsible for loss and or 
damage until goods have been delivered 
longside the ship and clean ocean bill 
f lading obtained (seller is not re- 


sponsible for delivery of goods at 
destination ) 
8. Buyer must 

(1) be 


damage there: 


and/or 
ifter and must take out all 


1 
LOSS 


responsible for 


necessary msurance 


(2) handle all subsequent movement 


‘ goods 


(3) take delivery and pay costs of dis- 


charge, lighterage and landing at foreign 
port of destination in accordance with 
bill of lading clauses 

(4) pay foreign customs duties and 
wharfage charges, if any 

10. The seller may desire to quote a 
price covering the cost of the goods, the 
marine insurance on the goods, and all 
transportation charges to the foreign 
point { delivery In this case, the 
] per term ts 

C. I. F. (named foreign port)” 

Under this quotation 

\. Seller must 


(1) make freight contract and pay 
freight charges sufficient to carry goods 
to agreed destination 

(2) take out and pay for necessary 
marine insurance 

(3) be responsible for and/or 
damage until goods have been delivered 
alongside the ship, and clean ocean bill 
of lading and insurance policy have been 
delivered to the buyer, or his agent. 
(Seller is not responsible for the de- 
livery of goods at destination, nor for 
payment by the underwriters of in- 
surance claims.) 

(4) provide war risk insurance, 
where necessary, for buyer’s account. 

B. Buyer must 

(1) be responsible and/or 
damage thereafter, and must make all 
claims to which he may be entitled un- 
der the insurance directly the un- 
derwriters 

(2) take delivery and pay 
discharge, lighterage and landing at for- 
eign port of destination in 
with bill of lading clauses. 

(3) pay foreign customs duties and 
wharfage charges, if any. 

EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 


loss 


for loss 


on 


costs of 


accordance 


Maes ache ckuckc tie Free on board 
eee iat ea elec ee Free alongside ship 
(SSRs h ot eanceaseane Cost and freight 
ae ss cae Cost, insurance and freight 
Raa seas cee Less than carload lot 


General Recommendations 


In reaching the conclusions set forth 
in this statement the Conference con- 
sidered the fact that there are, in more 
or less common use by manufacturers 
in different parts of the United States, 
numerous variations of these abbrevia- 
tions, practically all of which are em- 
ployed to convey meanings substantially 
synonymous with those here defined. 
instance, there are manufacturers 
who quote “F. ©: B. Cacs.” “F. 0. 8B. 
Works,” “ F. O. B. Mills” or “ F. O. B. 
Factory” meaning that the seller and 
buyer have the same responsibilities as 

forth in section 1. The Con- 
considered all those variations 
and determined to recommend the use of 
“EF. QO. B. (named point),” as “F. O. 
B. Detroit,” “F. O. B. Pittsburgh,” etc. 
Of the considerable number of these 
abbreviations which are used in the 
United States, the Conference felt that 
the f (named point)” is 


For 


those set 
ference 


form “F. O. B. 
most widely used and understood, and 
therefore should be adopted as_ the 
standard of practice. 

The chief purpose of the Conference 
is to simplify and standardize American 
practice, and to that end it urges manu- 
facturers and exporters to cease the use 
of synonymous abbreviations and quote 
habitually in the terms here recom- 
mended, just as far as these terms will 
cover the price conditions which it is 
desired to arrange with the buyer. 

Variations of the abbreviations rec 
ommended in other sections also are in 
more or less common use throughout the 
United States. The recommendations of 
the Conference set forth above apply to 
them with the same those 
cited under section 1 

Manufacttrers 


torce as to 


and exporters are 
urged to bear in mind that the confu- 
sion and which have 
arisen have sprung in part from the use 
of an excessive number of abbreviated 
forms with substantially similar mean- 
ings, as well as from the use of abbre- 


controversies 


viations in a sense different from their 
original meanings, or in an application 
not originally given them and different 
from the or application 
stood by foreign buyers. 


under- 


sense 


In simplified and standardized prac- 
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tice lies the best hope of reducing c 
fusion and avoiding controversy. 

The Conference urges upon mani- 
facturers and exporters the very gr 
importance at all times of making th 
intention in whatever quotations 1! 
employ so thoroughly clear as to 
impossible of misunderstanding orn 
interpretation. It is much better 
take the time and space at the outs« 
make the quotation clearly underst: 
than to be compelled in the end to 
through vexatious controversy or 
gation, which costs not only time 
expense, but customers as well. 
understandings can best be avoided 
the seller will formulate a written st: 
ment of the general conditions w 
which his sales are to be made, and | 
that the buyer 
these terms of sale when considerin; 
quotation. The items which may b« 
cluded in such a statement, deal w 
delivery, delays, partial shipm« 
shipping instructions, inspection, ela 
damage, and payment. If all 
gencies are thus covered by careti 
considered conditions of sale, disp 
will largely be prevented. 

The quotation “F. O. B. (named 
port)” as “F. O. B. New York,” “F . 
B. New Orleans,” “ F. O. B. San Fr . 
cisco,” is often used by inland prod 
ers and distributors to mean merely de- 
livery of the goods at railway term 
at the port named. This abbreviat 
originated as an export quotation 
had no application to inland shipmen's 
It was used only to mean delivery of 1 
goods upon an overseas vessel at 


» 


see foreign posses-os 


col 


, 


port named. That, in fact, is the me: 
ing universally given to the phr: 
among foreigners, and is the meaning ; 


which the best practice among exporters 
requires it invariably to have. But 1 
cause of the confusion which has ari 
through the use of that form with a 
different meaning by inland producers 
and distributors, and in the interest of 
unmistakable clarity, the Confere: 
most strongly urges the invariable 

by American manufacturers and ex): 
ers of the form “F. O. B. Ve 
(named port).” This adds only on 
word to the abbreviated form and has 
the great advantage that it cannot 
misunderstood. It also avoids the di! 
ficulty which might arise among 
eigners not always well versed in Am 
ican geography, through comfusing 
inland forwarding point with a shipp 
port at seaboard. 

The Conference calls attention to 
fact that in selling “F. A. S. Vess 
manufacturers and exporters should 
careful to have their agreements w 
buyers cover explicitly the questio: 
responsibility for loss after goods h 
been delivered on the wharf or alo: 
side the vessel and before they ar¢ 
tually loaded on the ship. There is 
generally established practice on 
point. The recommendation of the ‘ 
ference in the definitions of respons 
ity under section 7, sets up a rule wl 
it is hoped will lead to the establishn 
of a standard practice. 

It is understood that the provision 
lighterage covered in several of 
recommendations is only within 
usual free lighterage limits of thi 
and that where lighterage outside 
limits is required, it is for buyer's 
count 
to avoid confusion in an 
particular, attention is called to thx 
which must be exercised in all cas« 
making weight quotations. The net 


In order 


the gross ton and the metric ton, all 
fer in weight. Similarly there 
variation in the use of the term 
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dred veight”” to mean either 100 pounds 
or 112 pounds. It is, therefore, not suf- 
to quote a price per “ton” or 
er hundredweight.” Instead the Con- 


Nc 


e recommends the use of the terms 
“ »f 2,000 Ibs.,” “ton of 2,240 Ibs.,” 
rT n of 2,204 Ibs.,” etc., whichever 
is nded. 

s also important to note that a 
car! ad lot in the United States means 
the juantity of the particular commod- 
ity question necessary to obtain the 

| freight rate for transportation 
on \merican railways. This quantity 
var according to the commodity and 
also \aries in different parts of the coun- 


try. Certain commodities being more 
ikky than others, the minimum carload 
for ‘iem is less than for heavier prod- 
uct cupying less space. The load re- 
may range anywhere from 12,- 
90,000 pounds. ‘Consequently it 
is rtant, when quoting prices ap- 
plic to carload lots, to so state and 
sp cify the minimum weight necessary 
e a carload lot of the particular 
commodity for the particular shipment 
1 ¢ suuon. 


O00 


I Conference points out that in 
quoting “C. & F.” or “C. I. F.,” man- 
ufacturers and exporters moving large 

material by one vessel 
be careful to ascertain in advance 
the buyer’s capacity to take delivery. 
This because, under these terms and as 
a condition of making the freight rate, 
transportation companies may require a 


certain rate of discharge per day, and 
th 


quantities of 
should 


t 


hat rate of discharge might be in ex- 
cess of the buyer’s capacity to take de- 
livery. In such event an adjustment 


with the transportation company would 
be necessary, which might affect the 
freight rate and consequently the price 
to be quoted. 

he Conference also strongly urges 
shippers clearly to understand the pro- 
visions of their insurance protection on 
ill foreign sales, irrespective of the gen- 
eral terms used thereon. In almost all 
cases it should be possible, when making 
shipments by steamer, to obtain insur- 
cover giving full protection from 
primary shipping point to designated sea 
port delivery, and/or foreign port de- 
iver) \s ordinary marine insurance 


ance 


under F. P. A. conditions—i. e. free of 
articular average, gives no protection 
iwalist deterioration and/or damage to 
the merchandise itself while in transit, 
when caused by the recognized hazards 

ng such risks, shippers should 
endeavor in all cases to obtain insur- 


nce under W. P. A. (S. P. A.) condi- 
ns e., with particular average (sub- 
particular average), when in ex- 
ess of the customary franchise of 3 to 
| nt. Under such form of in- 
, underwriters will be called upon 
a'ms for damages when these 

x the stipulated franchise. 
ly, the Conference strongly rec- 
mmonds, as a most effective measure 
| simplification, the general practice of 
for export, as far as possible, 
‘F. A. S. Vessel,” “ F. O. B. Ves- 
“C._ 1. F2” Concentration on this 
st, all of which terms are readily 
od abroad and are difficult of 
rpretation, will, it is felt, be mark- 
iential in avoiding confusion and 

rsy. 

and definitions set 
ove are the recommendations of 
rence which was composed of 
tatives of nine of the great com- 
orgamzations of the United 


onclusions 


st nterested in foreign trade. Not 

as vet the force of law or long 
esti ed practice; but it is the hope 
ond 


rectation of the Conference that 
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these recommendations will receive such 
adherence on the part of American pro- 
ducers and distributors, as to make them 
in fact the standard American practice. 
And it is, therefore, expected that in due 
time they will receive the sanction of 
legal authority. 


An Approach to Textile Research 
(Continued from page 211) 





conditions very different from even the 
best of those established by humidi- 
fiers. In the first place, natural hu- 
midity is usually due to the presence 
of almost pure water vapor, while the 
humidity obtained by artificial means 
consists usually in the presence of a 
certain amount of water vapor plus a 
certain amount of suspended water in 
the form of microscopic drops. 
while natural humidity is 
with something 


Again, 
distributed 
approximating uni- 
formity, artificial humidity usually is 
distributed with anything but uni- 
formity, and is much greater near the 
humidifiers than it is a short 
away. 

Then again, the temperature of large 


distance 


outdoor bodies of air is moderately 
uniform, at any rate, as compared 
with the variations of small indoor 
bodies of air artificially humidified. 
Finally, the very fact that artificial 
humidity is obtained by machines 


whose work has to be carefully con- 
sidered in terms of dollars and cents, 


may lead to an economy in its use 
that will accentuate the lack of uni- 
formity already mentioned. The 


amount of humid air that can be pro- 

duced artificially is relatively so small 

and at the same time so costly, that, 

relatively speaking, it is used eco- 

nomically and not freely, as is the case 

with outside air of proper humidity. 
Many Variables Involved 


Where, as already remarked, there 
are cubic miles of humid air from 
which to draw, there is no call for 


economy. But the user of costly arti- 
ficial humidity produces a minimum 
amount and attempts to distribute it in 
the enclosed spaces of the mill floors 
so as to make it go as far as possible. 
The inevitable result is a lack 
of uniformity. There are many fac- 
tors that contribute to this non-uni- 
formity. Consider for a moment the 
effect of the various machines on the 
relatively small amount of surrounding 
humidified air. When the mill starts 
the machinery is cold and the tempera- 
ture of the air relatively low; after 
the machinery has been running for a 
little while it begins to warm up and 
every machine becomes a center of 
heat radiation, the amount of which 
depends on the friction it generates 
and on other factors. This change in 
the temperature of the surrounding air 
immediately affects the humidity. Or 
take the case of electric motors. These 
start cold, rapidly warm up, and often 
become hot, so that different parts of 
the air in the same enclosed mill space 
may vary in a few hours through a 
wide range of temperature It hardly 
requires an expert to understand that 
under such variable 
perature, perfect 
becomes very difficult. 


certain 


conditions of tem- 


control of humidity 
A Simple But Important Experiment 
Now, to all these changes in the 
moisture and temperatuse of the air, 


or what is called relative humidity, 
every single fibre of cotton responds 
in a marvelous fashion. This is so 
important a matter that I have spent 
considerable time in devising an ex- 
periment to exhibit in a graphic way 


what happens to a single fibre when 
the amount of moisture in the sur- 
rounding air changes. [his is the 


well-known experiment of suspending 
a straw on a single fibre alternately in 
tumblers containing moist and dry 
air. Everyone who has to do with the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics should 
this experiment, and attempt to 
understand exactly what it means. The 
more clearly he sees and reasons about 
what this experiment, the 
groundwork he will have for a 


knowledge concerning the most impor- 


see 


occurs in 


better 


tant problems of the textile industry 
It is a matter in which one can say 
with the utmost truth: Here you must 


concentrate upon the single fibre. You 
will never understand any of the more 
important spinning operations until 
you connect them up with the behavior 
of the fibre in this experiment. 
You will never understand the 


single 
ins and 
outs of testing yarns and fabrics until 
you fully grasp what happens to this 
single fibre under these changes in rela- 
tive humidity. 


Chemistry of the Single Fiber 

These changes in form and in ten- 
sile strength which take place in the 
fibre owing to the change in the rela- 
tive humidity of the surrounding air, 
are physical changes. It is just as 
important to understand the chem- 
ical composition in the fibre as it is 
to understand the physical composi- 
tion; for, upon problems connected 
with the chemical composition of the 
fibre, depend the important operations 
connected with dyeing, and the equally 
important—perhaps more important 
conditions, attending the purchase and 
use of cotton. A certain degree of con- 
fusion appears sometimes to exist in 
the minds of those intently bent upon 
improving the quality of cotton by the 
introduction or breeding of 
varieties and by improved cultural con- 
ditions. The exceedingly important im 
provements that have been wrought by 


these methods (which there is good 
reason to hope may be eclipsed by 
future achievements along the same 


line) have for their main object the 
production of an increased quantity of 
a cotton of a superior quality. If our 
thought dwells continually or most fre 
quently upon these features of cotton 
improvement, we may sometimes over 
look the fact that climatic conditions, 
over which mankind no 
give rise every season somewhere, 


has control, 
and 
everywhere to 
cotton that is different or no 
matter what its grade and.no matter 
how great care has been exercised in 
its selection and culture. 


some almost 


seasons 


inferior, 


This is a matter of very great impor- 
tance to the textile industry. The 
changes in the fibre by which it becomes 
inferior are partly chemical, partly 
physical. Every part of the fibre may 
become chemically different from th« 
waxlike coating which exists on the sut 
face of the fibre to the pithy 
along the 


matter 
axis. Loss or variation in the 
wax changes the lustre and to a certain 
extent the color 
growths, which are more frequent in 
long-continued damp weather, 
fibre chemically as well as_ physically 
Growing upon the surface of the fibre, 
or creeping through its central channel, 
they feed upon the the 
fibre, changing it chemically as well as 
physi ally The s¢ changes have an 
mense influence upon the value 
fulness of | 


Microbe and fungus 


affect the 


substance of 


im 
and us¢ 


the fibre in the textile in 


dustry. They change its strength and 
other physical qualities They often 
have a marked effect on the way in 


superior 
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which the fibre accepts and retains the 
dyes, upon the bleaching quality of the 
fibre, and may affect it in other very im- 
portant ways. Here again we come back 
to the single fibre. Nothing but a study of 
the single fibre will give an adequate 
solution to scores of the problems that 
arise in what may be called the biologi- 
cal chemistry of cotton. 

Ot course, these changes which start 
in the field continue after the cotton is 
stored, and even after it is spun and 
woven if the conditions are right. The 
changes are largely due to the growth 
of micro-organisms. This growth is de 
pendent upon moisture. Once the fibres 
inoculated, the i 


are organism is. not 
likely to disappear. Its action will be 
revived whenever the moisture condi 
tions permit, whether in storage or in 
manufacture. In the main, whatever 
happens in one fibre, happens the same 


way in another. The scientific study of 
such problems therefore that 
attention be concentrated upon the sing 
fibre. Here the problem may be solved 
It is unlikely that it will ever be solved 
elsewhere and in some 


demands 


other way 


Still in the Bird’s Nest Stage 

These are only a few of the examples 
that might be used to illustrate the 
strong advisability of giving greater at 
tention to the single fibre. But there ars 
many other reasons, some of which may 
be called structural 
to concentrate in 


asked 
word the differ 
ence between a bird's nest and a basket. 
we might answer: “Brains.” 

the answer would be more relevant i! 
made to the question: “What is the dit 
ference between a_ bird’s and a 
bungalow?” In the bungalow, every 
piece of material is measured and cut 


reasons. If 


one 


Pe rhaps 


nest 


It fits in its place exactly. All of its 
strength and its other properties are 
used to full advantage. The same is 


true of the elements of a basket, though 
the adaptations may be much less pet 
fect. In the basket, however, the ele 
ments are more nearly alike, in th 
bungalow they are widely different 

In the basket and the bungalow we have 
an accurate, even mathematical, arrang: 
ment of the elements of the structure 
Now, it is not too much to say that our 
efforts in the textile industry shou!d Ix 
in the direction of using the elements, 
that is, the fibres, in the accurate and 
mathematical way that the tiles, bricks, 
and timbers are used in the bungalow, 
but as yet we reached th 
hird’s nest stage Take a piece of 
medium-sized yarn, make it into a small 
loop or tie it in a loose knot, ard ex 
amine it with a low power of the micro 
scope, and you will have an appearance 
SO closely 


have only 


resembling a bird’s nest, that 
you will no longer wonder at my com 
parisons. In fact, except that we have 
imparted a decided twist to the yarn, we 
have gone but very little beyond the 
skill exhibited by birds in building their 
nests. 

Would it be possible to so dispose ot 
the fibres in yarn to make it comparabl 
in the systematic arrangement of its ele 
ments to a basket or a bungalow? In 
first call 
well-known 
have a 


replying, let 
two or 


me attention to 


Wool 


com 


three 
and hair 
parable 


facts: 
surface texture 
to the shingling on a roof; it is 
a surface that you can “rub the wrong 
way,” as the saying is. Pull a hair out 
of your head, press it between 
thumb and forefinger, rub thes 
back and forth upon each other, and the 
hair will always travel in one direction 
You can't by 
the 


shows that the roughness is 
(Continued on pag 


your 


latte 1 


any possibility mak 
travel in opposite direction. Th 
1 ' 


422 ) 
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direction.” Now imagine two yarns, in 
one of which the wool fibres lie with the 
butts all one way, while in the other, 
only half of them lie with their butt- 


ends in one direction,—half of them ly- 
ing in the other. Which yarn would be 
the Manifestly, the second. 
There would be more friction among the 


stronger: 


fibres. Has such a yarn ever been spun? 
Could such a yarn be spun? Or any 
approximation to it? 

Cotton fibres taper; most of them 


taper gradually and uniformly from one 
end to the other. Imagine two cotton 
yarns, one of which has the butt-ends of 
the fibre all lving way, and the 
second with half lying in one direction 
and half lying in the other. What would 
be the differences these two 
yarns? Could such a yarn be made? 

Profitable Research Must Be Intensive 
paragraphs do 


one 


hetween 


These few no more 


Research Plans of Linen 
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than sketch, very roughly and very in- 
adequately, a single phase of the applica- 
tion of science to the textile industry. 
There are many other phases just as im- 
portant. When will the industry awaken 
to the obvious fact that it is only by 
combination and cooperation that many 
of the problems awaiting solution can 
be solved? Scientific investigation is 
slow, tedious and expensive; often it 
“gets nowhere,” as the saying is,—a very 
narrow, ignorant saying. The only way 
to make up for these investigations that 
fail to “get anywhere” is to finance a 
sufficient number of investigations so 
that some of them will succeed. Then 
the losses due to the failures will be 
compensated for by the successes. We 
living in a when this great 
truth is not only recognized, but made 
Will the textile industries lag 


ar¢ day 


use oT. 


behind? 


Manufacturers 


The Necessity and Certain Benefits Explained- 
Government Support Equals Irish Appropriation 





The research plan of 


linen manufacturers have subscribed 


(£20,000 approximately). 


The fact that the Irish manufacturers have been quicker to complete their 
fund than some of the other British textile groups was due undoubtedly to 
the fact that they had already learned the benefits of co-operation through 
their experience in associated effort to improve the flax crop, and also to 
develop broader markets for their products. 
latter joint activities that they seem likely to attack the research problems 
more unitedly and actively than certain other branches of the British textile 
industry, and their efforts will bear close watching by those who would 
compare Government controlled research with the results of independent 
effort as exemplified by individual firms and associations in this country. 

It was to have been expected that Irish linen manufaciurers, whose mills 
are located close to the flax fields, should have been quick to visualize the 
importance of fundamental research designed to improve and standardize 
of the 
tion, who is quoted in the accompanying article, makes it plain that this 
will be the purpose of initial research work. 
whether the proximity of Southern cotton mills and cotton fields will have a 


the fiber. President Crawford, 


the 
scientific research programmes. 


similar influence upon 








\ ‘? é 

ae at the inaugural meet 
ing of the Linen Industry Research 
Association in Belf Ireland, recently 
mes G. Crawford, managing d VT 

( York Street Flax Spinning Com 
pany (the world’s largest linen mills) 
nd president o e Irish Linen Manu 
urers \sso n lined the 
necessity { 1 th enefits certain 
{ uC e to e linen ind y tl iwh 
he application o c c resear¢ ly 
fact, the idea of res h ata cord 
o him, marked an epoch in the his 

tory tr the cle However, the 
were to look diligently into the trade’s 
early history they might be amazed at 
how well and truly its foundations had 
been laid, how sound was the economi 
theory to whi h the builders were work 

ing. On these foundations were bui 
ip the worid-wide reputation of Irish 


linen. 


However, on that reputation they had 
been too long content to live, with little 
or no concern beyond their next bal 
ance sheet, without an idea of the wider 
vision of those who had gone before, 

nd without taking time to look ahead 
or to consider the questions which lay 
at the very basis of the manufacture 
and commerce. In fact, it is question- 


Irish linen manufacturers is typical of that inau- 
gurated by British cotton, wool, silk and other sections of the textile industry 
of Great Britain under the patronage and supervision of the Government 
through the so-called Scientific and Industrial Research Department. 
$50,000 for a five year programme of 
research, the Government grant being pound for pound, or a total of $100,000 


manufacturers of 


The 


So successful have been the 


Irish Linen Manufacturers’ Associa- 


It will be interesting to see 


that section when planning 


lular C¢ rrespondent ) 


ble except for the application of ma 


chinery, if the methods of productio1 
are much different and improved from 
what they were in the davs of the Pha 


1 
ions 


The Research Spirit Evoked 







Now a change had come When 
ne, or how, w not « ly explain- 
l S me ot cy den es wcre plain 
lv cited \ desire for common action 
” 
lo! co-ope 1 dispelling 
he feeling mu , more no 
ceable a im > spinners, but 


lly evident in all branche 
an to evoke new life il 


Various new factors cams 


a 
itually equ 

the trade, be 
the industry 


in; the new scientific spirit was al 
in the world 


roa 


Another factor was with 


regard to labor. Labor began to de- 
mand a larger share of the good things 
of this life. No right-minded person 


the goal 
reached by merely shorten- 
ing hours and raising wages. The com 
bined oth factors was 
to raise the cost of product, and if car- 
ried out all round everything went up 
simultaneously What advantage was 
there in high wages if prices of all 
commodities rose in the same propor 
tion ? 


would dispute that claim, but 
could not be 


1 


effect of these 





The Production Problem 


But if they could increase the yield 
of flax per acre, and save the seed, they 
might possibly reduce the price of flax 
below its pre-war level, or at any rate 
get it back to that point, and at the 
same time make it a more profitable 
crop to the grower. If they could elim- 
inate waste in manufacture; if they 
could derive a revenue from the better 
utilization of by-product; if, by co-oper- 
ation with the wage earners, they could 
increase the production per hour, they 
had an offset against the increased cost 
of production. Then they could afford 
to pay high wages without raising the 
price of their product correspondingly, 
and then the wage earners would profit 
in proportion. The formation by the Gov- 
ernment of the Scientific and Industrial 
Research Department supplied the sug- 
gestion necessary to make them see that 
organized research was essential, as the 
outcome both logical and natural for 
the solution of all these problems. 


Linen Trade’s Present Position 
Now. thers 


ganized linen trade 


really was at last an or 


No longer did they 


exist merely as a number of entirely 
independent and jealous firms, but 
formed into a series of associations 


working in co-operation in the inter- 
their industry. Practically all 
their members had joined in the support 
of the Flax Society, Limited, at one end 
of their operation and of the Trish Linen 
Society at the other, The had for 
its aim the direct improvement in the 
supply of raw material, both as to quan- 
tity and method. The Linen Society at 
the other end sought to develop the 
market for their finished goods and find 
new tending to prevent violent 
fluctuations in price which were so dis- 
astrous to commerce 
lish standards 


ests of 


one 


ones, 


It sought to estab 
of quality for their prod 
ucts, and to eliminate the ruinous cut 
ting of prices and manufacturing to 
i which had done them so much 


in the pas 


} 


The Aims of Research 


broadly classified 


(1) Pure or 
tific research concerned chiefly to in- 
crease the sum of knowledge, and (2) 
industrial research, concerned’ with 
making such acquired knowledge useful 


Research might be 


nder two heads: scien 


to a particular industry. Undoubtedly 
the linen industry would derive direct 
benefits from industrial research, so it 


might appear that they would be spend- 


ing their money to best advantage by 
confining their efforts to that branch 
Yet he believed that without pure re- 
search they would miss something 


equally certain if longer delayed, and 
of incomparably 

He might cl 
Linen Industry 
The basis of 


ture Was 


greater valu 
1 ‘ 
horat« case 


for the 
Association: 
the entire linen manufac 
the flax plant what did they 
? Appallingly — little 
the trouble to either 


improve it. There was as 


know about it 
They had not taken 


study it or 


much difference between a cambric and 
a tent duck as between a thoroughbred 
and a shire horse. Yet they expected 


to grow flax crops to manufacture both 
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fine and coarse goods from seed derived 
from one haphazard source—Russia_ It 
was not reasonable. Plants would re- 
spond to selection as readily as anima|s 


There was a whole range of diff 
wheats to suit different climate 
seasons, and the same is true of : 
toes or cabbages, but so far therx 5 
nothing of the sort for fiber flax 
present the position of fiber flax-ced 
was one of the greatest conf: 
Long and short, coarse and fine, 
maturing and late, blue and white 
som—all these were hopelessly 1 
together, and from this one mi 
they were asked to produce the w | 
range of cloths from the finest 
bric to the coarsest canvases. | 
what he had seen he believed it w 
be quite possible to have one variet, of 
flax producing fine warp, another 
dium warp, another heavy warp. 
branch of the work, seed selection, 
intended to take up immediately. | 
been carried out hitherto by Dr. 
financed by a grant from the Dey 
ment Commissioners, but now it w 1 
be the work of the Linen Res 
Association 


The Scope of Research 


There were dozens, nay, hundre f 
other problems awaiting 
and research; for instance, the ut 
tion of pouce and other waste products 

elimination of others, such as 
scutching tows and spinning 
There was, again, the very important 
and complex question of dressing warps 
Many other problems of vast commer- 
cial and economic importance would 
occur to them. And as they got started 
the number of questions requiring an 
would arithmetical 
if not geometrical progression. 

There would necessarily be co-o; 
tion with some college or university 
the use of their laboratories until 
Association equipped their own bull 


investiga 


or the 
waste 


answer increase in 


ings. The Board in consultation 
the Director (Dr. Eyre) would 1 
mine what parts of the programn 


would be undertaken, a1 
general they would determine the p 
of the association. It might be 
sible to that in three 
there be some tangible evid 
of work, but 


researe h 


suppose 
might 
five years or even lo 
might claps« 

As regards the finances of the I 
Industry Research Association, 
members of the trade will subscribe uj 
50,000, and for every $5 they fut 
the Government would subsarib« 


to $ 


equal amount. From fiber to fin 
cloth there is ample ground for re- 
search, and it is decidedly encouraging 
to see the Irish linen trade and 


conjoint Scotch branch also so enth 
astic in “setting their house in ord 


The Textile Research Company 


Methods and Policy of New Corporation 
Places Research Work on a Business Basis 
By E. D. Walen 


HE progress of our great indus- 
tries has been largely due to the 
application of research, or 


methods, to the 


research 


manufacture, design 


Nothing is more certain than that, 
though the research work is now bi 
undertaken for a limited number otf 
years, it will so justify itself in this 
period that there will be no question 
years hence but of how to extend and 
widen its scope and activities. It 
result in the absolute rejuvenation of 
the oldest textile industry in the wot 
and development of new’ products 
methods to economically meet th¢ : 
mands made upon industry. 

In the industries other than texule 
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can usually be found men who are 


4 d in research methods as applied 
t 1anufacturing, and who have had 
5 ient training in applying funda- 
ils to a particular industry. The 
e industry is limited in this re- 


to consultants in the chemistry of 
and the general engineering 
ms which arise in regard to mill 
ruction, power requirements and 


cs, 


1 


KC, 

e textile machinery manufacturers 
ain departments which presum- 
devise new machines for new pur- 
;s, but the developments are usually 
confined to application of existing de- 
signs and castings, Within: the organ- 
yn of a textile mill it is usually true 
that there are men capable of conduct- 
ing research, but these men are usually 
so busy with routine business that they 
cannot give proper attention to research 

ind development work. 
Hardly a day passes but what a prob- 
arises in a mill which is tempo- 
met and gotten away with suff- 
ciently to get the goods through. Un- 
der the circumstances many clever tem- 
porary arrangements are arrived at, but 
little permanent progress accomplished 
In the interests of better manufac- 
turing, how much more economical it 
would be in the long run to thoroughly 
study each problem, and to arrive at the 
most economical solution, which can 
usually be applied to future work re- 
gardless of different conditions. It is 
generally true that hit and miss solu- 
tions are not applicable to all classes of 
manufacture, and that if a mill man has 
had experience in a particular line 








' his remedies are not of much value in 
classes of textile work. 
systematic Study of Mill Problems 

e Textile Research Company is 
organized to make a research or in- 
vestigational service available to the 
manufacturers, and to supply that lack 
of systematic study within a mill in 


which time usually prohibits indulgence 
he mill men. 
he laboratories maintained by this 
iny are rather unique. The usual 
ratory is well equipped to handle 
certain of work and 
which it cannot indulge. Obvious 
textile laboratory, to conduct all 
rches demanded of it, would of 
1 sity be very expensive, and could 
completely equipped until all 
uld be known about textiles was 
vn. Consequently, equipment is de- 


classes be- 


ot be 
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signed and added as the need arises, nection with the raw materials, meth 
and as a problem progresses. In many ods, machinery and technical efficiency 
cases such equipment is only valuable of manufacture and the 


in regard to a particular problem, and the most satisfactory 


development of 
product tor a 


is sO constructed that it may be dis- given use, limiting its work strictly to 
carded upon completion of the work. the field of textiles. The business pol 
The Textile Research Company otfers icy of the company is to ask compensa 


the 


research, or investigational service, to tion in value of its 


any one interested in such work i 


Textile Mill of U.S. 


Full Equipment of Cotton and Wool Machinery 
Available to Mills for Research Work 
By R. T. Fisher, Assistant Chief of 


HE textile section of the National 1 Card, 


prop rtion to 


work 


con 


Bureau of Standards 


Textiles 


40 in., Whitin 


Bureau of Standards, in addition 1 Card, 40 in., Saco-Lowell. 
to its physical testing and chemical 1 Silver Lapper, Whitin. 
laboratories, has practically completed the 1 Ribbon Lapper, Whittin. 
installation of its experimental cotton 1 Comber, Single-nip, Whitin. 
and wool manufacturing laboratories. 1 Drawing Frame, 2 delivery, Saco 


all 


Lowell 


The cotton mill equipment is com 














TEXTILE MILL OF BUREAU OF STANDARDS, SHOWING 24-SPINDLE WOOL MULI 
mercial machinery with slight modifica- 1 Drawing Frame, 2 delivery, Whitit 
tions to secure a wider range of results 4 Fly Frames, Whitin 


Doubler, 12 
Intermediate, 10 in 
Fine, 8 in 


mill 


This equipment comprises the 


than is expected in regular prac 


tice. fol 


lowing for cotton: 
Jack, 6™4 in. 

4 Spinning Frames: 
1 Whitin 66-spindle 


and 


The Cotton Mill Equipment 


1 Breaker Picker and Opener, Kitso1 one side 3 it 


1 Finisher Picker, Kitson the other 2%4-in. ring 


2 Winders, 








1 Whitin 
and the other 1'4-in 

1 Fales and Jenks 80-spindle; one side 
1% in. and the other 1%-in. ring 

1 Fales & Jenks 72-spindle; one 
134 in. and the other 1%4-in. ris 

1 Warper, 468-ends, 
Universal 

60-spindl 


Dobby 


60-spindle; one 


sic , in., 


ring 


Universal 


Whitin 
Head. Crompton & 


1 Twister, 


l Low 1m, 


Dobson & Barlow 


Slashe r, Saco-Lowell. 


ua 


lype KT Knitting Frames, Scott & 
Williams. 

2 Wright Steady-Dial Loopers 
Rovings cans, trucks, reels. scales. card 


grinders, etc 
Layout of Machinery 


The mill is all floor and is 
divided 
picker room, 


general mill 


on one 
Che 
the 


with an 


into three rooms, 1. e 


the card and 
All are 
humidification 


tu maintain, 


room, 
equipped 
automatic which 


can be 


system 
within 
able limits, whatever degree of relative 
humidity is required. While it is 
the usual practice to put drawing, spin 
ning, and 
trouble is expected from this Source as 
it is unlikely that all of the 
will be in operation at any 
(he machinery is driven by 
which will 
to investigate the 


ticability of 


set reason 


not 


weaving in one room, no 
processes 
one time 
individual 
motors, give an opportunity 


and 


type of drive 


efhciency prac 


this 
Woolen Equipment 


The woolen mill equipment is 
small 
machinery and comprises the 
; cards ; l 


a duplhi 


cate on a scale of commercial 
lowing 
24-spindle mule; 1 
ol duster; 1 shoddy 
picker; 2 felting stocks; hardener, steam 
table, etc.; 1 fulling mill 


It is realized that the results obt: 


sets ol 


shear; 1 press; 1 wi 


ined 


on these machines will not be directly 
comparable with the results W! 
would be obtained on machines of « 
mercial size, but much of the pre 
inary work on an investigatior 
successfully carried out in thi 
ory 
How Manufacturers May Co-operate 
While the Bureau has on its stafi 
several technical and practi al men t 
arry out research problems in_ these 


laboratories, it has been suggested that 


such research might be accelerated with 


the active cooperation of the industry, 








VIEW OF COTTON TEXTILE MILL OF 


AND WEAVING 


EQUIPMENT LOOKING BUREAU 








OF STANDARDS 
TOWARD CARDING 





VIEW OF COTTON EQUIPMENT, LOOKING 
AND OPENING 








possibly by sending technical and practi- 
work jointly on 
\uthority already exists 
Bureau’s facili- 
such 
the 


cal representatives to 
the problems 
the 


such 


to permit use of the 


ties in manner subject to 


per restrictions as the Chief of 


Bureau mi prescribe 


ignt 


TEXTILE MILL OF BUREAU Ot 


The general facilities of the Bureau 
are so varied that technical visitors are 
constantly present studying new meth- 
ods of research, and testing, and new 
forms of apparatus. In fact, this has 
most useful method of dis- 
seminating the results of the Bureau's 
work. For the method 


of testing of and 


proven a 
example, new 
steel steel products 


by magnetic means was partially de- 
veloped at the Bureau with the active 
cooperation of a technical engineer de- 
tailed to the Bureau for several years 
for the purpose by one of our largest 
railroad 


Che 


companies. 


results of any investigation con- 


at the Bureau are available to 


STANDARDS, 


CONDENSERS. 
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the industry as a whole and cannot be 
restricted to the use of any one in- 
dividual. 
Other Resources Available 
The 


the Bureau may be drawn upon for in- 


resources of other sections of 


SHOWING MINIATURE WOOL CARDS AND 


formation if the need arises. This in 
itself is a very important factor to be 
considered, as it will eliminate the need 
of many contemporary investigations 
along with the primary problem. 

It is thought that by this method of 
cooperation a great many problems can 
be solved which, because of the expense 
or lack of proper equipment, cannot at 
present be taken up by the individual 
manufacturers. 

It is the desire of the Bureau to 
extend its activities in this field in the 
directions which will be of the greatest 
benefit. To do this it is first necessary 
that the manufacturers present the 
problems and then co-operate with the 
Bureau in their solution. 


Home for Girl Workers 


Modern Building 

Their Needs at 
manufacturer of the last 
had been told that his 
build a dormitory fo1 
girl employes equal to or better than any 
dormitory he probably 
have been quite content to pass on 


l* a textile 
reneration 


would 


successor 
college would 
And 
vet that is just what has been done at 
the Dan River plant of the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. 

Its name is 
if Miss Hattie 
superintendent 


Hall, in hono: 
Hylton who has been 
of the 


Hylton 


welfare depart- 
ment at the plant since its inception in 
1908. The name was given as the result 
of a prize contest conducted by the mill 
paper, and received the unqualified ap- 
proval of the man 

The building 
of modern construction 


igement 
itself is a fine example 
It is of colon 
ial design, of red brick with white trim 
id silver gray roof. 


mings al There are 


large columns at the et 


trance, and large 
side It is 


, the central part 


screened porch« s on either 
shaped like the letter E 
containing the dining room, kitchen and 


serving rooms, assembly hall and class 


Provides for All 
Danville Plant 


rooms, gymnasium, swimming pool and 
showers, infirmary with sun parlor and 
roof-gardens, large public parlor, with 
ten small parlors opening into it, thir- 
teen large living rooms, lobby and for- 
mal parlors on either side, and read- 
ing and writing rooms lined with book- 
shelves. The end sections of the E form 
the dormitories conposed of single and 
double rooms. Each room contains a 
separate clothes-closet for every girl, 
stationary washstands with hot and cold 
water, and medicine cabinets. The fur- 
nishings consist of single iron beds with 
best grade felt mattresses, princess 
dressers, tables and chairs, with wash- 
able rugs on the floors and dainty cur- 
tains at the windows. The walls are 
tinted soft cream and the woodwork is 
ivory. 

The 


‘ludes 


the building in- 
heat, a modern steam 
aundry and a refrigerating plant, with 
drinking fountains in every hall 


equipment of 
( steam 
| 


Privileges 
The 


young 


accommodates 225 
the ages of 16 


dormitory 


women between 


and 35. A uniform price is charged— 
$7.50 per week for room, board and 
laundry, payable in advance on Satur- 
days. 

There is a trained director in the gym- 
nasium which is fitted up with modern 
apparatus, swimming pool and showers. 
If this exercise does not prevent all 
sickness, there is a well equipped infirm- 
ary where nursing and physician’s care 
is given free of charge. 

Plans are continually being made for 
the entertainment of the members. Fri- 
day night is “Home Night,” when the 
girls welcome their young men friends 
singing and games. Once 
each month a large party is held. 

In addition, the girls may entertain 
their men friends any evening from 
7.30 to 10 o'clock in the large parlor on 
the second floor or in one of the smaller 
parlors that open into it. 


for group 
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There are six guest chambers \ here 
fathers and mothers who wish to \jsit 
their daughters are put up. They nay 
stay one week at no expense to t! 

Classes may be arranged in co 
sewing, hand-work, millinery, su 
dramatics, civics, Bible study, as \ 
simple instruction in the elen 
branches. 

The management of the dorm: 
entirely non-sectarian, the house-1 
and her assistants belonging to 
varying churches. 

The entire atmosphere of the | 
There is nothing 
tutional about it. Girls are mad 
at home from the start. The 
ance of a dormitory of this n 
certainly a long step towards th 
zation of a happy, healthy spirit 


a homelike one. 


the workers. 


Cone Plant Extensions 


Plans of Importance for 
Future Construction Outlined 


HE past year for the Cone Mills at 

Greensboro, N. C., consisting of the 
Proximity Manufacturing Co., the White 
Oak Cotton Mills, the Revolution Cot- 
ton Mills and the Print Works, has 
been the most successful in the history 
these enterprises since they were 
established in 1895. General improve- 
ment and extensions continue to be 
made and much new development work 
is being planned for the near future. 
One thousand new looms of the Nord- 
ray type, built by the Hopedale Manu- 
facturing Co., Milford, Mass., have been 
purchased and are now being delivered. 
These will be placed in present build- 
ings and the necessary yarn to operate 
them will be obtained by operating pres- 
ent carding and spinning equipment at 
night, and possibly by the purchase of 
some yarn in the market. Extensive 
plans are under consideration for in- 
stalling further sanitary sewerage in all 
the mill villages of the companies rep- 
resented by this group of mills and 
further landscape gardening will be 
added as well. A large modern hotel 
has just been completed at the White 
Oak Mills. This hotel is equipped with 
steam heat, private baths, and modern 
and sanitary fixtures throughout. The 
first floor is reserved for women and 
the second floor for men employes of 
the mill. 

All these mills are equipped with san- 
itary drinking fountains for the oper- 
atives, and a new refrigerating plant 
has just been installed at Proximity 
Mill for operation during the summer 
months. It is claimed that this refriger- 
ating plant will enable the drinking 
water to be kept at any temperature de- 
sired. Several new deep wells have 
been sunk during the past year; one at 
White Oak, 8 inches in diameter and 
487 feet deep, and one at Proximity, 8 
inches in diameter and 300 feet deep, 
will furnish an abundant supply of pure 
water for drinking and other purposes. 

Plans have also been made and work 
is to begin soon on 100 new cottages for 
operatives. These are made necessary 
to care for the 1,000 new looms being 
added at White Oak. 

\s evidence of the prosperity of the 
mills for the past year and evincing the 
generous spirit of the management of 
mills toward their employes, 
than $250,000 was distributed in 
bonuses during Christmas week, 1919. 
In addition to the bonuses a general 


of 


these 


more 


advance in wages of 10 per ce: 
been made since January 1, 1920 
advance was made voluntarily 
management. The Cone Mill 
known far and wide as pione 
welfare work, this being a 
“hobby” with the late Caesar 
who with his brother, Moses 
established these mills twenty-five 
ago. Bernard M. Cone and Juli 
Cone, president and vice-preside: 
spectively, and brothers of the 
Caesar Cone, are carrying on thi 
tension of the welfare work as w 
developing other phases of thei: 
gressive enterprise. 

As a lasting tribute of resp: 
Caesar Cone, a marble mausoleun 
to have cost upward of $30,000, has 
erected on a hillside overlooking 
mill village at White Oak Mills, 
spot having been selected by Mr. | 
before his death on March 1, 1917 


BUILDING NEW MILL 


Notaseme Hosiery Company Planning 


for Further Extension 

The Notaseme Hosiery Co: 
Philadelphia, Pa., is building a 
new plant at Atlantic, “I” and Ve: 
streets, in the northwestern part 
the city. The buildings under 
struction at present consist of 
building and a power house. Thi 
building is “U” shaped, each wing |! 

142 feet 8 inches by 54 feet 8 i 
with a comuecting section 51 fe 
inches by 54 feet 10 inchs in siz: t 
contains approximately 94,000 squar 
feet of space. Eventually the wings will 
be extended to a distance of 25) t 
which will make the building “H’ 
shaped. The power house is 48 ice! 
4 inches by 107 feet 4 inches, on 
high, except that in one-half « 
structure, used as an engine room, 

is a basement. 

Steel trusses are used for the 
give a clear span. In the mill bu 
stairway and elevator shafts, pip« 
etc., are built in separate towe! 
side of the connecting wing. T! 
building is four stories and base! 
height and has two towers for s| 
and house tanks. 

The exterior consists 
columns, floor beams and _ sill 
brick curtain walls. Steel 
plain glass is used. All floors 


of 


Sas 
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Girls’ Dormitory,  River- 



















The 
after completion. (4) Din 
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side & Dan River Cotton building shortl 
Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 
(1) A corner of one of the 
soctal rooms. (2) One of 
the parlors. 








mg room. (5) Reg eplion 









room. (6) A sample cham- 
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an ‘Talks 


No. 3—A Talk with the Wage Earners 


( ) ght, 1920. by Trade Press Feature 
Service, In 

| \ Ss I el iK I preter o addres 

\ ers rather than as 
workingme! 

\y il ro! ch d el d aged ant 

1 there onl wo general 

sses of people in our country to-day 

P ers and Parasites. The Pro- 

1 ot es . and by 

auc lives by his own efforts and Dy 

hus making his own living he helps 


ther people to make their living. The 
Parasite lives on the results of other 
people’s work. This is a small class, 

we must make it smaller still. 

The Producers are all those who add 
omething by their own personal effort 
to the commonwealth. The farmer and 
his wife and hired man; the common 
laborer putting down gas mains or 
building roads; the skilled mechanic; 
the teacher ; the preacher, journalist, 

tist, doctor, clerk, merchant, banker, 
officers in corporations, sailors, train 
men, soldiers, policemen, firemen, 
nurses, judges, public officials—all are 
workers because what they do adds 


something tc the total possessions of 


the Nation Mothers who care for 
their children are the highest grade 
workers in the world with probably the 


lowest money pay 


By the commonwealth we mean the 


ountry’s total stock of food, goods, 
dea _ ideals, moral forces and institu- 
tions. You add something to this gen- 
il fund by our day’s work As 
proof that you have done this general 
service you are handed a certain 
mount of money. This money is sim 
ply a blanket order on the general stock 
f wealth in the country which you can 
have honored as you desire. If you 
ant music, your money will buy some- 
thing produced by the artist. If you 
id. you present your cash order 

und get what you want, which has been 
produced by the farmer and is waiting 
u. If you want ideas, the teacher, 
speaker, or writer is at work producing 
for you, and your money, earned by 


ur effort, is an order for what you 
cnant 

We used to divide cash pay for per- 
sonal service rendered into salaries and 
wages. And wages were supposed to 
e less in amount than salaries on the 
round that brain work adds more to 
he commonwealth than does manual 


This method of division has _ been 
1anged of late and the mechanical and 
il worker is getting more for his 





- ; + + ~} 
‘es than does the average teacher, 


her, farmer, or public servant 


It would therefore be a waste of time 
1 an insult to your intelligence (even 
I were minded), for me to try 
1 put over anv sob stuff on vou about 

present condition as wage carners 


You now as a class occupy the best 
position ever achieved by wage earners 


n the history of the world. I am glad 
that this is so. I believe it is good for 
ur country and good for the individual 


itizens of the country that the general 
level of prosperity should be raised and 
kept as high as possible in accordance 
with justice and sound economic princi- 
ples. A society in which every worker 


By Dr. Charles A. Eaton 


is a high producer and receives high 
therefor, is the nearest to an ideal 
society this world can have. But this 
prosperity must be evenly and justly 
distributed. It won't do to stuff one 
class and starve another. You cannot 





series will be 









be generous with one and niggardly 
with another. You must have even jus- 
tice for all. And this even justice must 
be determined and applied by the au- 
thority and action of all individuals and 
classes in the nation, and not by any 
one class or group of individuals. “ All 
for each, and each for all,” is a danger- 
ous doctrine if applied to a class only. 
3ut if it be applied to the whole people 
of the nation it becomes the very foun- 
dation and expression of free, sane, 
progressive and prosperous democracy. 

The question is how you’ wage 
earners of America can keep what you 
now enjoy of prosperity and at the 
same time do your full duty as citizens 
of the commonwealth in helping the 
rest of us to our place in the sun. 

The first essential for you and for all 
of us is to face our problems as 
Americans 


We must never abandon the American 
point of view in thought or action, nor 
fail to measure every person, policy and 
fact by American standards of sense and 
justice 

The Wage-earners of this country are 
being bombarded just now by many 
theories that offer themselves as a sub- 
stitute for Americanism and claim to be 
better than Americanism. 

Internationalism offers itself as a sub- 
stitute for Americanism and claim to be 
Stripped of all its fine phrases, this false 
Internationalism is a class movement 
and theory which originated in the back- 
ward nations of Europe and seeks to 

rm a combination of the wage earners 
in all countries against all other classes 
in those countries. It wants to use you 
free and prosperous American workmen 
to pull chestnuts out of the fire for 
European proletarians who know noth- 
ing of freedom, political or economic. 
Because they lack the guts and gumption 
to make themselves free they think they 
can get you to do it for them. But if 
they cannot free themselves no one else 
can free them. And the reason they are 
enslaved and you are free is largely the 
fact that they work always as a class, 
and for a class, while you work always 
as citizens of a country and not as mem- 
bers of a class. In America no man is 
entitled, under our constitution, ta con- 


Editorial Note.-The third article in the series of Man-to-Man Talks by 
Dr. Charles A. Eaton is in the nature of advice to the operative. There are 
five of these industrial articles, the first appearing in Textile World in its 
issue of January 24 was entitled “ A Talk with the Boss.” The second, “A 
Talk with the Foreman,” appeared last week. The last two articles of the 


No. 4.—A Talk with the Labor Leader. 
No. 5.—A Talk with the Public. 


Dr. Eaton, the author of the series, is peculiarly fitted to give this char- 
acter of advice to both employer and employe by reason of his association 
during the war with workmen in the shipping yards of the country controlled 
by the U. S. Shipping Board. He has also had much experience in industrial 
betterment work, to which in conjunction with literary work he has devoted 
himself since resigning from the ministry. 


sideration because he belongs to any par- 


ticular class, creed, breed or party. He 
is entitled to consideration because he 
is an American citizen and a human be- 
ing and for no other reason. Indeed n 
other reason is necessary 


In Europe the wage earner will never 
come into his own until he abandons his 
class program and goes to work to make 
of himself a free citizen in a free coun- 
try. You cannot permanently advance 
yourselves above the general level of 
the country to which you belong and 
which belongs to you. The best way to 
work for yourself is to work for your 
country. The so-called class struggle is 
simply magnified personal selfishness and 
selfishness is always blind, always stupid 
and always fails. 


Revolution Un-American 


You are hearing much talk about the 
“ Revolution.” 


Revolution means the taking of what 
you want when you want it by force. 
And force means. war, bloodshed, 
wounds, waste and ruin. 

This is not the American way. In 
America Public Opinion is the last court 
of appeal, and as soon as public opinion 
is convinced by knowledge of the facts 
as to the justice of any claim advanced 
by any citizen or group of citizens, that 
claim will be allowed peaceably and with 
good will, 

Revolution is only a pretty name for 
anarchy and rebellion. It destroys and 
tears down but cannot build anything. 
Destruction is a low order of activity 
and requires neither brains nor charac- 
ter. Mother O’Leary’s cow kicked 
over a lantern, set fire to the city and 
destroyed Chicago. And she probably 
was not much of a cow at that. It took 
brains, courage, industry and _ sacrifice 
of a great free people working together 
for years to rebuild the city. No one 
class could have done either the building 
or the rebuilding but any old class, run- 
ning all the way from cows to com- 
munists, could have destroyed it in a 
night. 

Great emphasis is being placed to-day 
upon the right of the wage-earner to 
do certain things. I am prepared to 
grant the justice of such rights without 
argument, because I believe in them. 
Every American citizen has the right to 
strike or not to strike as he sees fit. He 
has an inalienable right to bargain col- 
lectively or individually; and he has the 
right to organize or to refuse to organ- 


DR, CHARLES A. 


He, like every other citizen, is ; 
anteed under our constitution th 
to ‘life, liberty and pursuit of |! 
’ and he has the right to do 
do anything that is permitted by th 
of the land. 

We must remember always th 
wage-earner 
government 


rights and the same duties 
therefore, 
to enforce a right which | 
alone as individuals or as 
and does not belong to all other ci 


or justice 


imperil the safety and lives of tl 
of the nation we are doing wrot 


matched by a corresponding duty 
every individual right is modifi 
higher right of the society to wh 
never can have the rig 
starve, freeze, or impoverish othe: 
in order to collect [ 
employer for myself, any more 
employer has 
community i 
dividend. 
In the words of Calvin Coolidg: 
express the fundamental faith 
of the American people,—‘“ Ther 
be no right for any one, anywher 
time to strike against the public sat 


Increased Production 


“ Production” 
And you will be told that 
just another scheme to make yot 


But this is one time wl 


fault-finders and trouble-1 
to go away back and sit down for 
the facts. 

Students of political economy 


never much more than from two 
wear out 
You consume 
and meat and fish and 
as fast as it is produced. 
these necessities of life, during 
world is never much 
than two laps ahead of the wolf 
remember 
the past five years the chief business 
the world had been the destruc 
property and the killing of mer 


clothes in a year. 
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Scarcity of Merchandise Controls Knit Goods 


7 HE war was over; mills were go- 
ing back on to civilian work; pro- 
duction would increase materially and 
prices would recede to near normal 
levels. This was the general belief of 
underwear buyers at the start of the 


year and the basis upon which the 
majority of them were intending to 
yperate. They were confident that the 


market Was once more to swing into 
their control; they said so openly and 
they discussed it at their convention in 
January. They were to dictate largely 
to knitters how much and for how much 
they could sell. 

For the first three months of the year 
it looked very much as though the con- 
fidence of buyers in their belief was not 
misplaced. Demand lagged; jobbers 
were purposely staying out of the mar- 
ket and price levels were shaky. Mills 
were shutting down or curtailing oper- 
to offset the lack of demand. 
Then prices actually broke and levels 
were quoted in many instances that were 
far below actual production costs. This 

ndition lasted well into March, yet 
underneath the surface there was a 
steadfast confidence on the part of knit- 
ters that the situation could not con- 
tinue so depressed and that the turn 
in their favor must surely come before 
any great length of time. 

They knew the true conditions in 
mills only too well. They were aware 
of the attitude of employes toward their 
work, of the high prices of yarns and 
raw materials and of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in getting supplies in suffi- 
ient amounts to allow the selling of 
inderwear for long periods ahead. And 
what was the most serious of all they 
knew that they had lost between five 
and six months supply from their civ- 
ilian merchandise through the previous 
war demands. 


ations 


Jobbers Begin Buying 
Then toward the latter part of March 
the change, and since then the 
majority of jobbers have regretted that 
they did not buy earlier in the year. 





Prices had reached what was really a 
ridicuolusly low level by that time and 
jobbers began to realize the truth of 


e situation. A buying rush s&0o0n 
started that from its inception had only 
the effect of increasing prices and les- 
the individual opportunities of 
ers to secure a sufficient supply of 
handise to cover themselves fully 
season. 
s were beginning to experience 
rable difficulty in keeping pro- 
luction up to the abnormally low 
amount that they had previously been 
getting. There was a decided indispo- 
on the part of most operatives, 
nd particularly the girl employes, to 
remain steadily at work for an entire 
week They had been surfeited with 
high wages during the days of war and 
were both prosperous and independent, 
and in many instances would work only 
when they cared to and on the class of 
work they liked best. Attempts to buy 


yarns developed tke information that 
spinners would sell only on close de- 
livery margins and knitters could not 
hgure ahead for more than sixty to 
ninety days. The only possible result 
was « loss in output in the knitting mills, 


Ss weeks progressed into months 
knitters found it extremely difficult to 
keep production up to even 60 per cent 
of normal. 

bers’ shelves had been well cleaned 


Underwear Market Disrupted 
Through Limited Production 


of merchandise during the latter months 
of the war and they needed stocks. 
Now that they were satisfied that the 
market had reached its low point they 
were determined to buy, and when they 
started, their former resolutions of buy- 
ing from hand-to-mouth and forcing 
down prices were soon forgotten. It 
became a scramble to get merchandise 
regardless of price, but their attempts 
to load up met with little important 
success. Knitters soon found it neces- 
sary to sell goods only on an allotment 
basis and to confine deliveries to periods 
not exceeding three months in length 
Jobbers kept close to the market, search- 
ing in every possible place for mer- 
chandise and buying with little regard 


to prices demanded. Premiums 


were 
not infrequently offered, but knitters 
confined themselves to a conservative 


method of dealing and jobbers who wer« 
not “ good customers” were able to get 
but little merchandise. Allotment was 
done on a basis of about 60 per cent of 
normal production, and in many in- 
stances upon the initial opening of lines 
buyers could not get more than 15 to 
25 per cent of the amount of goods they 
intended to buy. 

The allo‘ment method of distribution 
eliminated the formal seasonal opening 
of lines and practically wiped out the 
market in the accepted sense of the 
word. The lightweight season extended 
over months and encroached on the 
early part of the heavyweight season, 
and the start of the heavyweight sea- 
son was delayed for a month or two. 
Mills would sell for a three months’ 
period, and then when they were sure 
of the amount they could produce for 
the ensuing three months they again 
opened their books for orders. This 
was the basis adhered to all year in the 
distribution of merchandise, and _ it 
proved to be the only safe way of 
avoiding unpleasantness, and of keep- 
ing the product of mills as widely dis- 
tributed as was possible under existing 
conditions. While some mills excelled 
others in their ability to produce goods, 
it is safe to say that the entire produc- 
tion of the industry ranged only from 
60 to 70 per cent of normal. 


No Real Price Basis 


During the entire year there was no 
real basis on which to quote prices. At 
the start mills were close on their quo- 
tations, but the break that followed the 
opening of the year resulted in a wide 
disparity and then when the recovery 
commenced prices based more 
upon conditions within individual mills 
than upon conditions existing in the 
open market. This resulted in prices, 
that normally would vary but a few 
cents per dozen, often differing all the 
way from 25c to $1 per dozen. There 
was demand for goods at no matter 
what level the knitters asked, yet the 


were 


latter did not take undue advantage 
of buyers and force them to pay un- 
warranted levels. All costs’ enter- 
ing into production had swelled ex- 


ceedingly; wages were more than a 
hundred per cent higher than pre-war 
levels; raw materials were continually 
advancing and yarns had reached such 
extreme levels that knitters were accus- 
ing spinners of excessive profiteering. 
Goods were priced for a short delivery 


period, quickly sold up and withdrawn. 
When they were reopened prices were 
higher, so that at the close of 
they 


the year 
were varying from 50 to 75 per 
cent above the start of the 
year. As the year progressed prices 


became more and more firm at the 


prices at 


t con- 
tinually advancing levels, and after the 
first three months there was never even 
the slightest hint of a possible break in 
values. In fact, the strength of prices 
has been one important 
features of the year and gave forecast 
in the closing months of the year that 


of the most 


new high records would be 
1920. 


touched 1n 


Scarcity Disrupts Market 
There is no the 
market 


denying that for 
part of the year the 
from a selling 


greate! 
standpoint was 
disrupted, and the real factor 
the disruption was the 


chandise. 


entirely 
causing 
scarcity of mer 


It was expected at the start 


of the year by almost all the knitters 
that there would be a scarcity, but few 
of them really believed that it would 
be as acute as it later developed. Knit 
ters were prevented at the outset from 
definitely planning on output through 
the withholding of orders by jobbers 
Then when the latter started buying 
a congestion resulted, and there was 


far from enough underwear to go 


around. About that time strikes were 
inaugurated and mills in many sections 
were entirely closed for several weeks 


With the ending of the strikes and the 


granting of increased wage schedules 


operatives became less attentive to their 


work, showed a decided inclination to 
be independent regarding the class of 
work they would do and were contin 
ually taking days off. There was a 
scarcity of skilled operatives ; they 
knew it and were prone to take full 
advantage of it. Mill officials could do 


little in the way of reprimanding, for 


sharp words or criticism usually re 
sulted in the loss of the employe and 
several associates 

But these were not the only factors 
nor were they the most important in 
limiting production 


Seemingly th 
greatest of all, or at least knitters claim 
so, was the situation in the 


Varn maf®r 


From the very first of the year 
1 





4 = We 1 ly wWwweIne 
here was unusual difficulty in buying 
varns in sufficient quantities to cover 
for more than two or three months at 


a time, and each time a knitter r¢ 
entered the yarn market he_ usually 
was quoted a new and higher pri 

Of course, at times during the year 


427 


there 


were fluctuations in yarn prices, 
but each decline was followed by a 
greater recovery, and in the finer 


counts prices reached undreamed of 
le Ve Is 
Other contributing factors to 


of production were the unreliable trans- 


the loss 


portation facilities and the inability 
of knitters to appreciably increase theit 
equipment because of the sold-up con 
ition of machinery manutacturers 
With such a heavy demand for met 
chandise during the greater part of the 
vear it seems likely that there would 
have been a considerable expansion in 
mills if the machinery to equip new ad 
ditions had been available 


Seasonal Openings Largely Eliminated 


Through the allotment method of dis 


tributing underwear for limited deliv 
ery periods there followed the ehmina 


tion of regular seasonal openings. In 
January there was a showing of light 
weight goods, the openings having been 
delayed from the previous November, 
but buving did not start and it was well 


toward the latter part of March before 
the season really got under way Then 
with the congestion in the mills it was 
necessary to limit deliveries to periods 
not exceeding three months and to 
amounts hardly more than 25 per cent 
of what the majority of jobbers want 
ed. Toward the close of the first three 
months’ period lines were again opened 
in a limited manner, and in this way 
the seasons extended over a_ greater 
part of the year and not infrequently 


were interlocked 


The cheap lines of balbriggans, the 


old 25c retail garments of pre-war days 


~ y= 


opened the year at between $5 and $5.25 


per dozen When it became evident 
that the jobbers were apparently going 
to play the game to the limit to force 
down  pric« the break came, gradual 
at first, but soon of a sharp nature As 
a result a few mills were quoting down 


t 
Sa Mae ; ' 
to $3.25 per dozen on balbriggans that 


over $4 to produce, and the 


la 


cost them 


top of the market was $3.75 per dozen 
But the low prices did not last long, 
aud a month or so later prices were 
hack to higher levels than before the 
lecline In the finer lines there was 
not this wide fluctuation, for production 
( \ wel more closely governed by 
he relatively higher prices on the fine 
count varns, and also through the bet 
ter demand for the fine grade met 
handise, The heavyweight openings 
did not come until a time in the year 
hen the situation was extremely firm, 
ind instead « trving to avoid breaks 
was a tion of how much wer 
prices to advance from opening level 


Hosiery at New High Price Levels 
Advances Started Early in 
Year and Were Never Stopped 


OSIERY men have seen prices touch 

new high levels during the year of 
1919, and at the close the trend on prac- 
tically all qualities still upward, 
forecasting levels for the new year that 
but a year ago would have been believed 
impossible. There were fluctuations for 
a while during the early part of 1919, 
but it did not take buyers long to realize 
the exact status of the industry, and 
when this realization was expressed in 
active buying the resultant advances in 


was 


continued steady and unchecked. 
Quotations that seemed high in the early 
months were low in comparison to those 
ruling in the closing weeks 

The market 


prices 


at its close was the exact 


opposite of its start. At the first of the 
year buyers were of an indifferent atti 
tude; they were rather confident in the 
elief that there was to be a slump in 
prices, for on the face of things they 
saw no reason for the continuation of 
war-time levels with the war ended. 
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re frequently expressed by 
it would not be after 
f the year before selling 

them with 


long 


of PoC yds. 


Jobbers Start Operating 


been overlooking 


the market began 
rein May that there was a strong 


Factor who had 
the true situation in 
to reali 
possibility that the productive 
of th i would 
sufficient 
then 


‘apacity 
mills in general not be 
to fully cover their needs and 
began ina 
It needed 
reaction in 


buying more earnest 


mannet only such a develop 
ment t 
the 


startec 


cause a prices, and 
immediately 


the 


upward movement 


1 From that time to very 


close of the year there was no checking 
the upward trend and levels ruling in 
December were 
been thought 
March. In the 
generally 50 per cent. higher than 
were at the vear’s start 
the finer 
cent r more 
they 


uld 


higher than could have 


possible up to as late as 


months pri 


latter l 


es were 
they 
and on some ot 
qualities 
higl 


d the 


hey were 100 per 
than the ] ] 


whicl open 


advanced the 
er $1, and have 


full 


fashion silk stock 
retail coun 
of lift- 


ember 


ict SS ne 
ast $5 per 


or at least were paid, during war day 
labor unions were prompted to go atter 
further and 


after one or trying 


advances, manufacturers, 


two experiences, 


TEXTILE 


two choices: 
pay advances or the 
The course, 
was submission to employes’ demands 
Advances granted throughout the 
brought wages up to a point nearly 150 
those just 


The 


prevailing 

start of the war 
1 this 
instead 


there were but 
the 


natural 


realized that 
either 
miuiis. 


close 
result, of 


year 


¢ 


ppointing development in 
that 


working efficiency each 


however, 


yf increasing the 


onnection, Was 


eedit L Wie advanci seemed to 

Operatives as their 
rwed 

were ire 


and 


if crossed by 


wor k 


independent in their att 


1 tude 


were 


perplexing 
Be cause ¢ 
for hosiery, 
voluminous qualities, k 


had to devote their \ 


ters arn 


trading to the finer counts In such 


descriptions they came with 


an outside competition that not only 
high 
le vels, but also created an acute s« arcity 
Spinners confined their short 
delivery periods, most of them refusing 
to sell 
months 


there a 


forced varn prices to exceptionally 


sale Ss to 


three 
At no time during the year was 
certainty that would be 
delivered according to specifications, for 
spinners found it difficult to 
maintain schedules as did 
knitters, and succeeding delive ry delays 
were the only possible result. The prices 
of yarns most truly reflected the situa- 
tion in the market, 
of the year 


for periods longer than 
yarns 


just as 


ope rating 


and toward the close 
not uncom- 
mon where yarns were quoted at prices 


instances were 
three to four times as high as they were 
in March. Particularly was this true in 
mercerized yarns, and in these the 
and 


situa 
more discourag- 
year, pre- 
that mer- 

es would have to be en- 
thdrawn 


tion became mor« 


ing with the progress of the 


dicting month 


osing 


oe ee 
sale for several 


from 


mmbined not 


re than 50 to 60 per 


\ Year of Fine Qualities 


1 i 
Che vear as a whole 


the 


was a vear of fine 
qualities lat 1s, preponderance ot 
buvers wanted nothing but the fine gauge 
lines. This caused a wide disparity be 
tween prices on fhne 


old 


prices 


gauges and the low 
familiar schedules of 
entirely 


ends, and the 
SR ; 
difference i elim 
Demand confining itself largely 
to the finer was the result of 
tant factors. The more prom 


ALC LOTS 
was the fact that con 


were 
inated. 


gauges 


latter 


nerally were prosperous and 
desire to wear 
other 


surfeited 


Sausiving a 


woods. The was 
with 


They had bought 


ad he me 
1918 
1 1 
quahties, tor 
they 
the 


ire, and 
and from 
Phe 

plenitude 
1919, and all th 
umption was 


st 


I st attractive 
and 


ir production 


most knitters 
over 
and r thr o1 
1918 the mills were behind on de- 


liveries, not a few as 


four times. Closing 


much as. six 
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months, and during 1919 they lost in- 
stead of gained production. Sales were 
made on a strict allotment basis, with 
many of the mills necessarily confining 
their distribution to not more than 20 
per f buyers’ demands. Full 
fashioned lines were almost completely 
out of the market for the entire year; 
trading was done only on a basis of the 


+ 


cent. of 


actual productive capacity of the mills. 
(here was no formal opening of lines. 
Knitters knew who wanted the hosiery, 
and whenever they were able to take on 
additional business they simply advised 
customers of the amount they could have 
and the price they would have to 
and the order was immediately 


pay, 
forth- 
Lines that started the year at 
$21 to er dozen had ad- 
vanced to $35 or $36 by the ¢losing 
months, and gave promise of command- 
ing at least $42 per dozen for 1920. Boot 
silks similarly positioned and 
prices advanced from around $11 in 
January to near to $20 in December. 
Artificial silk hosiery was not in the 
open market at time during the 
The situation in artificial silk 
was directly responsible. Domestic pro- 
duction of the material was far less 
than normal consumption and imports 
were entirely cut off. To further com- 
plicate the situation a demand for the 
silk arose from other sources, notably 
in the manufacture of tricolette for 
women’s wear and in decorations for 
sweaters and bathing suits. 


coming 


round $22 p 


were 


any 
year. 


Turn to Mercerized Lines 
With silk lines 


entirely consumed, 
demand turned to the next best offer- 
ing in the way of attractiveness, the 
mercerized lines. Early in the year such 
goods were comparatively plentiful, but 
this condition did not last and it 
apparent that there was 
far less supply than demand. Knitters 
undoubtedly would have been able to 
care better for the needs of jobbers had 
the yarn situation been different. As it 
was, the later development 
approximated that of silk hos- 
Lines that seemed in fairly plen 

l May and June were 
quickly snapped up and the majority of 


} 
iong 


became 


soon 


however, 
closely 
1cry 

tiful supply back in 
mills were forced to withdraw. Produc- 
tion in not 


ir the 


+ 


tances Was Ove rsold 
periods, 


early 


a few 


17 
ins 


specified delivery and 


inte nde d 


necessa4&rily 


contracts for expiration 


carried over until well 
end of the year. It became 
departments of 
hold their 
allotment basis 
sell for a period of 
ahead. July, 
and September started the ra- 
periods, and when were 


were 
toward the 


necessary, as in other 


the market, for knitters to 
distribution to a Strict 
and none 
more tl 
\ugust 


tioning 


would 


three months 


lan 


lines 


February 7, | 


again ready for the last three m 
of the year the amount for sal 
materially smaller than the pr: 
three months, and when it came t 
book business for the first period 
new year knitters were so uncert 
to just where they stood that th 
ferred the opening of lines, and t 
closed without mercerized hosier 
open market 

\n idea of the situation at 
of the year is best obtained by 
of a prominent price quot 
Women’s 260 needle, made from 
held at $8 a 
war a similar st 
per pair; miss 


needle ribs were selling at $5.7 
dozen, and up to $6.50 was ask 
deliveries during the first thre: 
of 1920; mercerized socks wi 
bringing close to $4 per 


sock 


few 


yarn, were dozet 


previous to the 
a 
35c 


retailed at 


top were I 
and an all-mercerized 
to $4.85 per dozen. 
Woolen and cashmere socks 
in the market throughout 
The scarcity that ex 
War requirements 
was never really replenished, w 
result that all year these lines had 
distributed on a narrow allotment 
Prices were nominal to all merch 
ing purposes and actual selling 
were based entirely upon cor 
peculiar to individual mills. 


open 
tire vear. 
a result of 


Low-Ends Unattractive 


From the first of the year until i ' 
close there was no more than a nominal 1 
buying interest shown in low-end 
and demand was hardly more tha 
filling-in character. Considerabl 
such merchandise had been bought 
1918 and their turn-over was never 
ciently large to bring them into the 
substantial amounts i 
Prices varied considerably and 


ket for 


owners became uneasy and allowed met 
chandise to go at levels that meant a ¢ 
selling, if manufacturing 


Men’s 176 


an opening 


not a 
nec dle 
level of $1.05 per Le 


en, but 


socks declined 


did not rema 


el, for a flurt 


hat nere 
fluctuation 


ends is due to one fa 


exceptionally high production 
tended ever upward. At times 


the vear | 


ww-ends were selling 
that profit; in fact, 
dent that several knitters took 
1 and 


ise 
selli 


meant no 


move their merchanc 


surpluses were reduced 


were again marked up 


Sweaters Go Through Erratic Year 


Extreme Quietness and Uncertainty ; 
Followed by Activity and High Prices ) 


late in the year was there 
the 
with 


activity in 
then it came 
most 


sweater 
such a 
were over 
had to 


extent 


rush knitters 
buvers 


the 


whelmed and many 


without 


20 
operating to they 
had planned. 
The start of the year was extremely 
Job! 
particularly 
in making purchases, and their initial 
nfined almost exclu 
just covering their sample re- 
quirements. They were confident that 
prices were to decline sharply from the 


extremely high levels ruling during the 


discouragi knitters 


} 1 


auisinterested, 


vers were 


wert careful 
operations were c 


sively to 





the war, 
awaiting th 
Re-order 


months of 
intent upon 
before placing business 


closing 
were 


small and infrequent. The gen¢ 
cedure among jobbers was to set 
men out with samples and_ thet 
business with knitters on a basis 


usiness booked on the road 
Knitt 
orders and sh 
were facing them. It 
believed, to take a comparative! 
loss and keep their plants runni 


to shut mills 


came the decline in prices, 


running short of 


was WI> 


down. the and 


heavier loss 
lhe drop quick 
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sharp. Quotations were dropped from 
50c. to $1 at a time on dozen lots. The 
drop continued until selling prices were 
either on a direct parity with production 
cos's or lower. But the break in prices, 
insiead of stimulating demand, made it 
all the more cautious, and buyers kept 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis to 
take advantage of any further declines. 
Trading remained exceptionally dull and 
gave promise of continuing so through- 
out the year. It probably would have 
done so had not a blessing come in the 


discuise of an apparent misfortune. 
The operatives of practically all the 
sweater mills in or near New York 


chose the dull period to inaugurate a 
strike for increased wages and shorter 
hours. It was no short strike, but 
dragged on for months. This was the 
beginning of the turn in the market. 

duction, of course, was directly 
affected and it became easily apparent 
that there was not going to be enough 
merchandise to go around, even under 
the schedule on which buyers were oper- 
ating Prices were withdrawn and 
knitters refused to book any business at 
all. When the strike was ended produc- 
tion costs went up in proportion to the 
increases granted in wages and opera- 
tions in the mills were confined to mak- 
ing up for the losses during the time the 
plants were closed. The market re- 
mained in this condition throughout the 
summer and well into the fall. Busi- 
ness was only of a nominal amount, yet 
mills were operating to as full extent as 
possible, making up delayed deliveries. 
\ little additional merchandise was sold, 
but it was closely confined to the caring 
for needs of favored customers. 


Market Wide Open in November 


In the first ten days of November the 
sweater market experienced an activity 
that probably was never before known 
n the association of most of the pres- 
ent-day sweater men with the industry. 
rs from all over the country came 

king into the city, and it was useless 

»send men out on the road; there was 

t enough merchandise to go around 
Ina few days mills were selling all the 
production they were certain of getting 

the fall 1920 season, and lines were 

ly withdrawn. Demand was far in 
excess of supply. The call for 
larger than in normal years and 
roduction was hardly more than 65 per 
nt. of normal. The allotment system 
t distribution was hurriedly adopted 

y a majority of knitters, and many of 
them limited their sales to short deliv- 
ery periods. A few, however, who were 
imply covered on yarns and raw mate- 
rials sold for just as distant delivery as 
the jobber cared, and it is known that a 
few mills sold their product in full for 
the entire year of 1920. 

h a condition naturally resulted in 
sharp advances in price levels and quo- 
exceeded those of January by 20 
40 per cent. on similar garments. 
Wide disparities developed and differ- 
ices of as much as $10 to $12 per 
were seen on similar goods. Mills 
competitive conditions in the open 
rket and prices were based solely 
nditions within the mills. Open 
ms were withdrawn and market 
no longer existed except in a 
il way. Instead of small advances 
es they were marked up one or 
lars a dozen at a time, yet the 
took just as much merchandise 
tted to them and there was a min- 

f complaints on quotations. 
other sections of the knit goods 
the knitters of sweaters faced 
and particularly trying difficulties 








goods 
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during the course of the year. Their 
chief problem, perhaps, was the attitude 
of labor. Following the strike and the 
gaining of a substantial wage advance, 
operatives showed less of a disposition 
to stay steadily employed. Production 
was continually suffering from the in- 
disposition of operatives and there ap- 
parently was nothing employers could 
do to stimulate a desire to work 
Worsted yarns, or at least the scar 
city of such counts, were just as im 
portant a factor in restricting pre 
tion and in limiting the booking of 
ness. At no time during the year could 
knitters operate with the least sugges 
tion of the vari } 


y»duc- 


busi- 


freedom in t 


mar k¢ 


Counts of the desired qualities wert 
never in sufficient supply to fully cover 
the requirements of knitter | th 


were forever scouring the market for 
additional supplies. There was also con- 
siderable uncertainty in basing produc 
tion costs upon the price of f 
the latter were continually advancing. 
Counts that opened the year around $2 
a pound kept on rising until they 
touched $5 per pound, and all other 
descriptions advanced in proportion 

So acute became the situation in art 
ficial silk sweaters that not a few knit- 
ters gave up entirely the manufacture of 
such lines and turned over the machin- 
ery to the manufacture of tricolette. 
Because of the scarcity and the high 
level of the silk, prices on the sweaters 
became so abnormally high that jobbers 
refused to carry other than extremely 
small stocks, and most of the lines were 
withdrawn from the market 

The closing of the year saw the mar- 
ket almost entirely bare of sweaters that 
were most wanted by jobbers. A fea- 
ture of demand was that women’s lines 
could sell as freely as available, while 
men's goods were in comparatively slow 
demand. The future gave promise of 
prices retaining all thei 
strength and merchandise 
scarce for the 


varns, 


previous 

remaining 

greater part 1920 

Democracy Expression of Mill 
Spirit 


(Continued from pag LYO 





The employe s earned $150,000 in div 


dends. The first month a five per cent 
dividend on wages was declared; t 

next two months 6 per cent each; th 
next month 7 per cent, and in Decem 
ber 8 per cent. January’s figures are 


there is a dis 
position to believe that the dividend will 
have reached 10 per cent for that month 

Then there is the item of labor turn- 
over. The company can get a fairly 
good estimate of this through its record 
of the tenancy of its community houses. 
Previously 10 per cent of these dwell- 
ings were emptied and re-occupied every 
month. This has been reduced to a 
negligible figure.’ The importance of 
this item can be imagined from the fact 
that Mr. Fitzgerald estimates the cost of 
labor turnover to 
$500,000 a year. 
that this is a 
culate 

His plant in normal times has always 
had a rather easy time getting help. But 
with over 800 emploves in the 


not compiled as yet but 


have approximated 
He points out howev«e y 
difficult factor to cal- 


service, 
it felt the pinch of war time conditions 
Last spring there were during a certain 
period 1,000 looms idle. Today there 
are none idle—and the company has a 
waiting list of people seeking employ- 
ment. 


Not a Profit 


Mr. Fitzgerald emphasized the fact 
that he doesn’t consider this a profit 


Sharing Plan 


sharing plan. His company is not in 
the least socialistically inclined and he 
doesn’t approve of steps in the direc- 
tion of giving employes a return on the 
capital invested such as the stock-holders 
receive. He considers the dividend a 
return to the workers for the extra ef- 
fort they put into their work—purely 
that and nothing more. Thi 
splits 50-50 with the men on the results 


company 


of this additional effort and it is there 
fore to the interests of both that stead 
ily increased efficiency be maintained 
Suggestions 

One of the chief effects of Industrial 
Democracy is the encouragement of 
suggestions from the workers. Not all 
of these are valuable Mr. Fitzgerald 
stated that probably nine out of ten 
would not be feasible, but the tenth one 


justifies the whole system 

“Some of the proposed in the 
impracticable,” he said. 
“But this is true in any legislative body, 
where any member has the privilege of 
introducing a measurt And you will 
find that when a bill is submitted to the 
proper committee, the majority of opin 
ion will give the right decision. The 
great bulk of men are fair. One or two 
here and there may not be but you can 
trust in the average. If you submit a 
new proposition to the majority, you'll 
get the right action on it. That’s the 
spirit of democracy. 


bills 


House are 


1 


“Formerly when _ the 
wished to make a change in the system, 
an executive order was sent out. Now- 
adays either the cabinet or myself sends 
the proposed change to the Legislature. 
30th houses may turn it down. Do I 
feel that my pride has been injured? 
Not at all, because if it’s rejected in 
that way, you can rest assured that the 
proposed plan was an objectionable one 
and should not have been passed.” 


management 


Legislation on Wages 


Che first bills introduced into the 
tiouse dealt mostly with the question of 


wages, according to Mr. Fitzgerald 
Now he admits that one of the hardest 
things in the world is to get a just, 
economic, piece-rate scale. Therefore he 
welcomed these suggestions from th 
workers themselves who were naturally 
h es most vitall nceerned in j 
To solve the problem a joint commit 
ee wa ormed composed of members 
of the Cabinet, Senate and House. They 
had before them the great mass of bills 
on the subject of wages, and the pay 
olls of the various departments. This 


committee worked for days and nights 
at a stretch until they devised what to 


them seemed an equitable scale. Mr. 
Fitzgerald stated that he doubted if this 
whole subject will ever have to be 


threshed out again. He 
there may 


realizes that 
be isolated cases of dissatis- 
faction which may be settled separately 
but he is confident that a scale which 
has developed from the delibe rations of 
members of their own ranks will con- 
tinue to receive the endorsement of the 


work rs aS a body 
Effect of Dividends 


Dividends show 
in Mr. Fitzgerald’s opinion. One is the 


an effect in VO Ways 
of the number of absentees and 
the elimination of tardiness. The other 
is the fact that the workers are im 
pelled to give more of their energy. This 
latter result, in his opinion, is of tre- 
He stated that it 
) estimate the enormous 
waste of labor in an organization such 
as his. Consequently anything which 


aecreas¢ 





mendous importance 


is impossible t 
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will tend to decrease this is most valu- 
able. 

“We are gradually losing the divid- 
ing line between employer and employe,” 
} > ~ k “Dp | : ITA Bi e 
he remarked. “Put us all in overalls and 
you couldn’t tell us apart. We are all 
workers—that’s all.” 


ats all 


The Plan in Operation 


As an interesting finale to his Dan 
ville visit, the representative of this pt 
lication had the privilege of attending a 
meeting of the He: Representa 
lives 

There are normally 117 me $5 1 
that body at the Riverside nd Dan 
River Mills. The Senate is composed of 
67 and the Cabinet of 9 

rhe meeting was he n the 


ium of the Y. M. C. A. It was ned 
with prayer, aiter which came 
call and the reading of the mir 


There followed, i 


the previous session. 
regular order, unfinished business and 
new business 

The deliberation: {f the hou wert 
too much of a “family affair” to be de 
tailed here. That is, they were all mat- 


directly concerned with the con 
duct of affairs at the plant. Neverthe- 


ters 


less it is worth while to mention the 
broad scope < f the suggestions made. 
These covered such propositions as the 


construction of dressing rooms for cer- 
tain departments, the equalization of 
certain individual wage rates, the rem- 
edying of minor defects in equipment, 
the installation of a plant telephone sys- 
tem, and a great number of other pro- 
posals, the bulk of which were directed 
towards increased efficiency and - im- 
proved working conditions. The delib- 
erations went even beyond these local af- 
fairs. At this particular meeting the 
House had been requested by the Dan- 
ville Chamber of Commerce to take a 
sentiment vote on the question of the 


daylight saving bill. After an eloquent 
speech by one of the members—a speech 
which would have reflected credit on 
any legislative body—the meeting de 
clared itself as unanimously opposed to 
this plan 
A Safety Valve 

There is always the danger ot hasty 
action in such an organization as this. 
The constitution adopted at the Dan 
ville plant provides for this danger by 
calling for three readings of each bill 
at three successive meetings For ex- 
ample, when a measure is proposed it is 


referred to the appropriate committee. 
If the committee recommends that it be 
not adopted, this report stands unless 
objection is heard from the members. If 
the committee recommends its adoption, 


it must then have three readings, and 
at the final reading, a vote is taken 
Thus an efficient safety valve pro- 
vided, 
Opinions of Members 
Three men were asked to give their 


opinion of the value of Industrial De- 
mocracy. These were C. D. Gaver, 
retary to Mr. Fitzgerald; L. J. Rush- 
worth, superintendent of the Dressing 
Dept., and Speaker of the Senate; W. N 
Fort, chairman of the House Committce 
on Adjustments and Complaints All 
endorsed it most heartily. Mr. Rush- 
worth stated that while actual facts as 
to dividends proved its value, the im 
provement in the 
plant was an 


SeCC- 


general spirit of the 
even greater testimonial. 
He added however that, in his opinion, 
the success of the plan depended on the 
way it was introduced—and fortunately 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s vision and initiative in- 
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Wildman Motor Drive 








Look this drive over, and then go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. Dangerous 
belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience 
of the knitting department. 


But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15%, as the loss due to belt slippage is 


entirely done away with. 2 


The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt Driven Machine in a half an hour’s time, 
by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. No drilling or tap- 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Norristown, Penna. 
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sured its success in that particular plant. 
Mr. Fort declared Industrial Democracy 
to be “the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pcned to the South.” 


A Real Community Spirit 


lo the visitor, the whole village of 
Schoolfield, where the Dan River plant 
is located, seems to be symbolic of the 
spirit of Industrial Democracy. The 
schools, the Y. M. C. A., the new girls’ 
dormitory, the well kept streets, the con- 
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tented workers—all point to the fact that 
here is a community of cooperators— 
not an employer and his employes. 

“Some people think that Industrial 
Democracy can be started overnight and 
its results instantly achieved,” said Mr. 
Fitzgerald. “That's a delusion. It must 
be slowly built up on the understanding 
and support of ali the people.” 

And it is this sort of a foundation 
which seems to have been laid at Dan- 
ville. 


Many Welfare Plans Accompany Democracy 


Shelton Looms Have Success- 


ful Employe Representation 


66 LL those who have seriously at 
heart the problems of better un- 
standing between employers and em- 
ployes have during the past year in 
many publications (among which is 
your own) had the opportunity of learn- 
ing about the fundamentals upon which 
the principles of Industrial Democracy 
There is no ready made formula 
or royal road to the carrying out of 
such a program. It simply requires that 
each organization must study its own 
problems and apply as much of what 
appeals to the student of available plans 
as may be added to its own outfit.” 
These remarks were addressed to this 
publication by Sidney Blumenthal of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., owners 
of the Shelton Looms. There has been 
carried in these columns a description 
of the general way in which the plan 
of Industrial Democracy is working in 
this plant. Mr. Blumenthal states that 
it has been in operation there for about 
three years, and that his company has 
had many good results from it. 


rest 


Other Advantages 


lt is significant to note that mills 
which have installed Industrial Democ- 
racy are generally among the front 
ranks of those who are working for bet- 
ter industrial relations in all ways, that 
it is invariably noticed that these plants 
have at present and have had for some 
time, numerous other working plans, the 
general object of which is to improve 
the conditions of the employes and thus 
increase their satisfaction. The Shelton 
Looms is no exception to this rule, as 
can be seen from the following facts: 
An expert on illumination has arranged 
the lighting equipment of the mill so 
as to minimize eye strain; there is a 
committee on safety which makes regu- 
lar plant inspections in the interest of 
the health and safety of the employes ; 
there is an emergency room in charge of 
a competent nurse to take care of acci- 
dents or sickness; a social service secre- 
tary is available for advice on recrea- 
tion and education, and in fact any 
matters pertaining to personal welfare 
of the workers; an athletic association 
with a membership of over 300 promotes 
ports of all kinds; life insurance poli- 
cies are given free to employes after a 
short length of service; a sick benefit 
association and a pension fund provides 
against sickness and old age. 


Employe Representation 


hese numerous advantages are an 
addition to the form of representative 
government or Industrial Democracy 
which carries as a corollary a dividend 
plan whereby it is possible for an em- 
Plove to earn up to 20 per cent. of his 
Wages in addition to his regular pay 
The system of employe representation 
installed in this plant is that originated 


by John Leitch. Mr. Leitch himselt 
started it there. The Senate and Hous 
of Representatives meet every Tuesday, 
the former at 2.30 P. M. and the latter 
at 3.30. After the meeting, each repre 
sentative informs the men in the depart- 
ment from which he has been elected 
regarding all matters of interest which 


were discussed at the meeting. In ad- 
dition a bulletin board is maintained 
which announces meetings and other 
details. 

Representation from the various de 
partments varies with the number of 


employes on its list. For example, a 
department of from 19 to 57 employes 
has 1 representative; a department with 
from 58 to 95 employes has 2 represen- 
tatives and so on in uniformly varying 
proportion up to a department of from 
476 to 513 employes which is entitled to 
13 representatives. A department with 
less than 19 workmen is combined with 
some other department or departments, 
for the purpose of representation. In 
order to be a representative an employe 
must be 21 years old in the case of a 
male and 18 in the case of a female; 
must be a citizen of the U. S. and 
must have been on the payroll of the 
Blumenthal Company continuously for 
a period of 12 months immediately pre 
ceding regular election. 

The Senate is composed of employes 
whose duties at the mill are of a super- 


visory nature, and admission to the 
Senate requires recommendation of the 
cabinet and a majority vote of the 
Senate. 


The cabinet is composed of the pres- 
ident and vice-presidents of the com- 
pany and the mill manager and such 
other officers as the directors may deem 
necessary. 


Referendum and Recall 


In order to recall a representative a 
petition must first be filed carrying the 
signatures of at least 60 per cent. of 
all the departments represented by that 
member. A trial will then be held be- 
fore a committee of five appointed by 
the president of the House and the re- 
port of the committee submitted to the 
House of Representatives within two 
weeks. The latter body then decides 
by ballot whether or not the member in 
question shall lose his membership 


Legislative Procedure 


Bills may be originated in either the 
House or the Senate. In either case 
they are then referred to the other body 
and if passed are then submitted to the 
cabinet where they are approved, re- 
jected or amended. 


Dividends 
Dividends are paid every two weeks 


on Friday. The percentage earned is 
the result of a collective effort of all 


employes in the mill. A chart is main- 
tained which indicates to the employes 
by means of daily corrections just what 
their dividend earnings are. 

The amount of dividend earnings is 
based upon: 

1 Quality or perfect goods. 

2 Merchandise 
duction. 


punctuality or pro- 


3 Regular attendance. 
4 Punctuality or elimination. of 
tardiness. 

5 Elimination of re-dyes and rejec- 
tions. 
rendered. 
7 Saving of supplies. 
8 Reduction of idle machinery. 


6 Service 


Che following statement from a hand 
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book issued to its employes of ithe 
Shelton Looms indicates the way in 


which the true meaning of the dividend 
plan is impressed on the workers: 
“The success of the dividend plan 
rests upon us, and the amount of divi- 
dends we earn is entirely up to us as 
individuals. If we would all try to 
perform the work in which we are en- 
gaged better than it has ever been done 
before, if we will all show a willingness 
to co-operate with our fellow workers 
and our superiors, giving our full ser- 
vice, and if we will all be loyal to our 
mill and fellow employes, we shall es- 
tablish the reputation of serving best 
and serving most and as a result of this 
our dividends shall be propor- 
high.” 


SeTVICE 


tionately 


Industrial Democracy in a Silk Mill 


Employes’ Goodwill Promoted in 


Plant of B. 


MONG tthe steadily growing num- 
ber of textile mills which have in- 
stalled a Industrial Democ- 
racy or employe representation, one of 
the pioneers is B. Edmund David, Inc., 
silk manufacturer, with mills at Pate 
son, N. J., and Reading, York, Scranton, 
Beavertown and Wrightsville, Pa. 


system ol 


The system as in force in the Pater 
son mill of this company is of course 
similar in detail to that in effect in many 
other plants. It has been briefly de- 
scribed in a previous issue of this pub- 
lication. This mill found the inaugura- 
tion of such a plan especially easy, in 
view of the fact that many of the work- 
had a record of long employment 
with the company and also owing to the 
unusually pleasant relations which have 
existed between managers and employes 
over a period of years. As is customary 
in the adoption of a plan of this nature 
the workers were first gathered together 
in a mass meeting and a foundational 


ers 


policy formulated based upon Mr. 
Leitch’s four corner stones, “ Justice, 
Co-operation, Economy, Energy” and 


his cap-stone “ Service.” 

The usual governmental bodies are in 
force, namely Cabinet, Senate and 
House of Representatives. Absolutely 
free expression of opinion is permitted 
and encouraged in both of these latter 
bodies. Members of the House are 
elected by secret ballot by all the work- 
ers in each department, one being ap- 
pointed for each 20 members. Meetings 
are held weekly on company time. 


Ways and Means Committee 


In order to simplify the legislative 
procedure, committees are appointed 
to which various matters are referred 
and their findings reported back to the 
House. One of the most important of 
these committees is that of Ways and 
Means, composed of members of the 
House and Senate. 


A discharged member is entitled to 
take his case to a board of appeals. This 
was provided for in the following reso- 
oie 
lution : 


“All complaints and matters of dis- 
pute shall be taken up with the foreman, 
and if not adjusted to the satisfaction 
of the employe may be referred to the 
board of appeals. This board shall con- 
sist of the president of the Senate, the 
president of the House, two members 
from the Senate and three members 
from the House. It shall sit as often 
as necessary and at least once a month. 
If either of the parties to the dispute 


Edmund David, 


with the finding of the 
board, a final appeal to the cabinet may 
be taken. No the 
shall sit in any is a party 


to the dispute involved.” 


is not satished 


member of board 


matter if he 


Committee on Suggestions 
ommiuttee on 
and 


The House also has a « 
suggestions which encourages any 
all suggestions for the improvement of 
the service and the benefit of the 
workers and the company. Especially 
valuable suggestions are rewarded by a 
prize after impartial consideration has 
been given. The success of this system 
is indicated bv the fact that 10 to 25 
suggestions are received every week and 
that over half of them receive an award 


for 


Dividend Plan 


As in most plants where Industrial 
Democracy has been installed employes 
earn a dividend based on such factors 
as elimination of waste, regularity of 
attendance and quantity and quality pro- 
duction. These dividends are paid every 
two weeks 

The officers of this mill have found 
that Industrial Democracy with its 
corollary dividend plan is a sane method 
of promoting satisfactory relations be- 
tween the management and the workers. 


POWER PLANT ADDITIONS 


A new boiler room, new stack, con- 
crete service tank and pump house, and 
steel storage tanks, are being built for 
the Kerr Mills of the American Thread 


Company, on South Watuppa Pond, 
Fall River, Mass. The addition will 
provide accommodations for two 
double boiler settings, the boilers to 
use fuel oil. 

The addition to the boiler house 


measures 70 feet x 39 feet, and con- 
sists of a building of brick walls with 


structural steel columns and roof gir- 
ders. The floors are of concrete and 
the windows are triple hung. The in- 


side height above the fire room floor is 
36 feet. 

The service tank, which is of 
crete and underground, and has a small 
pump house above it, measures 38 feet 
4 inches x 24 feet 8 inches, and is di 
vided into two equal compartments 18 
x 23 feet each, inside, and 6 feet 6 
inches in clear height. The combined 
capacity of the two compartments is 
about 40,000 gallons. The steel storage 
tanks will rest on concrete foundations 
Construction work is being done by the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston. 


con- 
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Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for illustrated catalog 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: Rooms 912, 913, James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Employment System in the Textile 
Industry 
(Continued from page 208) 


other words, the organization of capital 
brought about the organization of labor. 

Thenceforth it became a question, not 
of harmonious co-operation in produc- 
tion, but which organization should suc- 
cecd in obtaining advantages over the 
other. It is obvious that this conflict 
between the two essential factors in in- 
dustrial production was most uneco- 
nomic, and yet it was a logical outcome 
of the system itself. 

Trying Out Remedies 

fforts on the part of many employ- 
ers to remedy this uneconomic situa- 
tion, by establishing profit sharing, life 
insurance, old age pensions, welfare 
work, “shop councils,” and numerous 
other schemes to secure the loyalty and 
co-operation of their operatives, do not 
go to the root of the trouble. Such 
measures, right in themselves, are but 
superstructures built upon an unstable 
foundation, and therefore cannot be 
expected to stand the strain of conflict. 
To-day we have the evidence of this 
fact on every hand, 

There is only one sure way of de- 
stroying friction between capital and 
labor in industry, and that is to remove 
the cause inherent in the modern em- 
ployment system. To do this, the sys- 
tem itself must be abolished, and one, 
built on more scientific lines, estab- 
lished in its place. We do not have to 
seek far for the principles upon which 
this new system should be framed. We 
have them already in operation where 
the employment of money-power in in- 
dustry is in question. The same prin- 
ciples may be applied with equal suc- 
cess to the employment of labor-power. 

The advantage of dealing with an 
organized group, over trying to work 
with disorganized individuals, has too 
often been proven to require demon- 
stration here. The advantage to the 
individual in dealing through a protect- 
ive organization of which he is a mem- 
ber is equally clear. In this fact lies 
the chief reason for the worker sticking 
to his union, and often making substan- 
tial sacrifices in order to retain his 
membership. 


Collective Bargaining 
It has been conclusively demonstrated 
time and again that where a group of 
individuals is concerned, organization 
is the only scientific method of obtain- 
ing co-ordinated results. 

Will any employer of labor seriously 
deny that if he could deal with his eper- 
ating force as a permanent unit it would 
be greatly to his advantage as a busi- 
ness proposition? Can there be any 
question of the advantage, to the indi- 
vidual worker, in belonging to an or- 
ganization through which he can secure 
by contract the protection and _ benefits 
which he is entitled? 

This form of “collective bargaining” 
between employer and employed is 
something very different from that pro- 
posed by labor representatives. The 

they advocate violates one of the 
lamental principles that should gov- 

ern all contracts, i. e. that only the 
parties in interest are proper parties to 
a contract. Strictly speaking, the “ col- 
lective bargains” made between a labor 
on one side, and an association 
ot -mployers on the other, are not con- 
ts, but are more in the nature of 
tocols” between two contending 
es, wherein temporary terms of 

are embodied. 

ch a form of bargaining in no way 
removes the cause of friction between 
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the individual employer and his em- 
ployes; at best, it merely suspends its 
operation for the time being. It can not, 
and does not, provide for any co-opera- 
tion in production and, as experience 
has proved in many cases, furnishes no 
real security to either employer or em- 
ployed. 


At Superior Worker’s Expense 


Like the attempts of Government to 
regulate by law the rate of compensa- 
tion and hours of work, it reduces the 
reward to a deal level, and deprives the 
more capable and willing worker of 
any incentive or opportunity to profit 
by his superiority. It thus puts a pre- 
mium on mediocrity and thereby tends 
to restrict production. 

That labor representatives should ad- 
vocate either Government regulation of 
wages and hours, or “collective bar- 
gaining”? in this form, proves that 
either they are ignorant or that they 
have not at heart the real interests of 
the individual worker. The employer 
who refuses to recognize the economic 
value of having his own employes or- 
ganized in such a form that he can 
safely and profitably enter into con- 
tractual relations with them, is short- 
sighted. Collective bargaining with 
labor in some form is sure to come, 
and the wise employer will not wait to 
have the particular kind advocated by 
the labor leaders forced upon him. 

Any organization of employes, to 
function effectively, must be built from 
the bottom up; industrial corporations 
are organized on this principle. The 
individual shareholders, by their votes, 
control the management of the corpora- 
tion. I believe, therefore, that any plan 
of organizing employes which does not 
include this fundamental principle, is 
not only undemocratic, but is bound to 
work out badly in the long run. 


Representative Organization 


For example, an association of em- 
ployes in a manufacturing plant should 
be allowed to organize themselves, and 
by their votes choose their own officers 
from among themselves, without regard 
to the rank such officers may hold in 
the employment system of the plant. 
Under such circumstances, the fact that 
an employe happened to be a superin- 
tendent or a foreman would not of it- 
self entitle him to membership in the 
executive council or committees of the 
association. In the natural order of 
things, those who had attained the posi- 
tion of foreman or superintendent, by 
reason of their superior intelligence and 
executive capacity, would, for the same 
reason, probably be chosen by their 
fellow members to leading positions in 
the association; but they would hold 
such positions by choice of their fellow 
members, and not through their rank 
as employes. This distinction I hold to 
be vital where industrial democracy is 
aimed at. 

The spirit of “caste,” or class distinc- 
tion, which has survived and flourished 
in the present system of industrial em- 
ployment, in spite of the fact that we 
are living in a democracy, is largely 
responsible for much friction and mis- 
understanding between the shop force 
and the office force. This has prevented 
effective “ team work,” and resulted in 
checking production. 


Retention of Authority 


This does not mean that authority 
and discipline should: be eliminated in 
our industrial plants; far from it. We 
have many instances in our sports, 
where both authority and discipline are 


rigidly maintained, without in the least 


disturbing the democratic principle. 
This principle teaches that voluntary 
submission to authority and discipline 
by a member of a co-operative organ- 
ization working for the commen wel- 
fare, is the truest democracy, 

I have already stated that the prin- 
ciples which we apply to the organiza- 
tion of money power in industry should 
be applied to the organization of labor 
power. After all, labor power is only 
another form of capital and should be 
treated as such. To quote from a prom- 
inent consulting engineer and educator: 
“Capital is merely past labor.” 

In framing a so-called “ Operating 
Unit” plan of employment, I have pro- 
ceded on that theory. The following 
brief outline of the plan as applied to 
a manufacturing concern will serve to 
illustrate this in concrete form: 


Typical Operating Unit 


Let us call this concern the X. Y. Co. 
The first step is to induce all the regular 
employes of the company (exclusive of 
the corporate officers elected by the 
stockholders) to organize themselves 
under the name of “ The X. Y. Co. Op- 
erating Unit,” by adopting a constitu- 
tion. This constitution contains a 
“Preamble” setting forth the general 
purposes of the organization and pro- 
vides for the election by secret ballot of 
a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and members of a board of 
trustees. The elected members of this 
board are chosen on what is known as 
the proportional representation prin- 
ciple, which insures minority represen- 
tation at all times. The management of 
the organization is vested in this board 
of trustees, of which the officers of the 
Unit are ex-officio members. 

The constitution further provides 
for the appointment from among the 
members of the Operating Unit of cer- 
tain standing committees, such as: 
Committee on Wage Scale and Condi- 
tions of Work, Committee on Employ- 
ment and Discharge, Committee on 
Training and Production Development, 
etc. It also provides for the adoption 
by the board of trustees of by-laws and 
other regulations prescribing the obli- 
gations of membership in the Unit. 
After the organization has been com- 
pleted, the next step is the drawing and 
execution of a contract between the 
Operating Unit and the X. Y. Co. which 
embodies the terms and conditions upon 
which the two parties to the contract 
shall co-operate in production. These 
terms cover the questions of wage scale, 
hours and conditions of work, classifi- 
cation of workers, etc., and establish 
a method of arbitrating differences that 
may arise between the parties to the 
contract as to the rights and obligations 
of each thereunder. This contract is 
made for a term of years and may, of 
course, be changed or amended at any 
time with the consent of both parties 
thereto. In this, generally speaking, it 
follows the lines of co-partnership 
agreements between individuals 


Bound by Contract 


While an individual member of the 
Unit (just as an individual stockholder 
of the corporation) is free at any time 
to sever his connection with the organ- 
ization, at the same time he is bound 
by the terms of the contract so long as 
he retains his membership. The Unit, un- 
der the provisions of its constitution, 
has power to expel a member for cause 
after a hearing; such expulsion results 
in a forfeiture of employment and of 
all rights to the benefits of the organ- 
ization. 
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The contract protects both employer 
and employed, by providing that in all 
cases of discharge from employment 
the employe shall have the right to ap- 
peal to the Committee on Employment 
and Discharge of the Unit. If after 
hearing such appeal the committee re- 
fuses to sustain the employer, the latter 
has a right to submit the question to 
three outside arbitrators, one of whom 
is selected by the Unit, one by the X. Y. 
Co. and the third by the other two. 
The majority decision of these arbitra- 
tors is final and binding on both parties 
to the contract. The purpose of this 
provision is to prevent the arbitrary 
discharge of an employe, so frequently 
the cause of friction and strikes. 


Includes Profit Sharing 


A scheme of profit sharing by the 
Unit as a whole is provided for, under 
which the individual member receives 
his share in proportion to his contribu- 
tion to the combined productive power 
of the Unit. 

It would take up too much space for 


me to give the full details of the 
scheme of profit sharing. The basic 
principle is the allotment of a fixed 


compensation to the capital invested in 
the business and a provision for a con- 


tingency before there is 


reserve any 
division of profits between the com- 
pany and the Unit. This particular 


scheme of profit sharing, while practic- 
able for the manufacturing concern in 
question, might not prove so if applied 
to another and different kind of busi- 
ness. 

That some form of compensation to 
workers in addition to fixed wages is 
essential to increased industrial pro- 
duction, seems to be the general con- 
sensus of opinion. In other words, it 
is recognized to-day by industrial engi- 
neers and experts in production devel- 
opment, that it is an economic error 
to base compensation solely on the time 
a worker gives to his job, and to ignore 
the quality and quantity of his produc- 
tion. 

The objection usually raised by or- 
ganized labor to the latter basis for 
compensation, is that it benefits the few 
at the expense of the many; cuts down 
employment and thereby tends to pro- 
duce unemployment. If there is any 
merit in this objection, it is more than 
offset by the fact that a cutting down 
of industrial production is the inevitable 
result of compensation based on time 
alone. This affects adversely every 
member of the community, including 
the worker. 


No Danger of Unemployment 


While in the past we may have suf- 
fered at times from overproduction, 
there is no danger of such a condition 
arising to-day, nor for many days to 
come. Such being the case, a serious 
condition of unemployment could not 
exist under a proper system of employ- 
ment. 

In adapting the Operating Unit to a 
particular industry, the conditions and 
circumstances prevailing in such indus- 
try must govern the details of the 
scheme of compensation embodied in 
the contract between the Unit and the 
employer. The main point is to estab- 
lish a permanent and defined basis for 
any scheme which shall be agreed upon, 
in order that both parties to the con- 
tract shall have the security that a con- 
tract gives; I hold that in the absence 
of such a contractual relation, any 
scheme of .co-operation between em- 
ployed and employed rests on unstable 
foundations and can not produce per- 
manently satisfactory results. 
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PARAMOUNT GROOVED FORMS insure economical and cor- 
rect boarding of Mock Seam and Full Fashioned Hosiery. 


Three types of Grooved forms, each constructed to meet particular 
boarding requirements. 


The “ PARAMOUNT CENTER GROOVE ” form with the groove 
in the center of the edge of the form is well-known and widely used. 
This form eliminates “ rights” and “ lefts,” insures perfect alignment, 
and simplifies and facilitates work in the pairing or mating department. 


The “ PARAMOUNT SIDE GROOVE ” form for manufacturers preferring the seam 
finished on one side. This particular form is favored by many users. The groove on the 


front edge makes it possible to quickly place the seam and assures the same perfect align- 
ment of fabric as the Center Groove. 


The “ PARAMOUNT DOUBLE GROOVE ” form is adaptable for the finishing of 


sé . 


rights” and “ lefts.” The double groove makes it possible to finish the stocking with 


the seam on either side On the Same Form, insuring minimum equipment for produc- 
tion required. 


Patents dated October 14, 1913, March 6, 1917, and May 28, 1918, cover these features. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all cor- 
respondence to Chicago Office. 
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Hunter Building, Market and Madison Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Research in the Textile Industry 
(Continued from page 210) 


much the same with the responsible 
head of the business as with the super- 
intendent of the plant, a department 
head or any good foreman. Each tends 
to magnify the importance of his own 
work in relation to the whole and to 
fee] that his department is largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the com- 
any. Each handles his problems in 
production, costs, buying or control of 
operations, and his understanding of the 
importance of the various phases of his 
work is an important factor in the 
quality and quantity of output, but each 
one lacks to a certain extent (and often 
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of the first already, and perhaps the 
smaller of them are best handled by 
individual mill laboratories. Expensive 
involved fundamental investigations 
would be better treated by an organiza- 
tion of mill interests and, where justi- 
fied, the results kept for the use of those 
participating. In some cases it will, no 
doubt, be advisable to retain special- 
ists who already have experience and 
equipment along the required lines. 
These are details that should be con- 
sidered by research committees of the 
different associations of textile manu- 
facturers and can be settled by careful 
analysis of the available facilities and 
from the experiences of similar organ- 
izations in other lines. 








RESEARCH LABORATORY OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


only because he has not stopped to think 
about it) the realization that every other 
responsible head has just as many and 
as dificult troubles as his own. 

The boss carder can understand the 
difficulties of the spinner, but often has 
no conception at all of the importance 
of the cost department; or the purchas- 
ing agent with his eye mainly on econo- 
my can save a few dollars by buying 
an article at a distance and then lose a 
great deal more by failure to get the 
goods delivered in time to maintain 
production. So it goes up through the 
superintendent, who mainly the 
production of the plant as a whole, and 
finally the agent or manager who has 
still broader problems. 

The last is quite frequently far re- 
moved from any technical details. He 
knows from experience that the plant 
las to have a master mechanic to keep 
things going. This is a factor in profits. 
On the other hand, the plant has never 
had a research laboratory, so the lat- 
ter has not to the average agent and 
treasurer any obvious effect on profits 
and naturally he does not see any ob- 
ject in putting money into it. He will 
have to be shown and this will be dif- 
ficult until someone has tried and suc- 
ceeded. The manager or owner as a 
e will want to see some sort of re- 
t before he starts in, overlooking the 
act that such a result can only follow 
a beginning. 


sees 


Suggestions on Organization 
There are different ways of organiz- 
research, but in general it can be 
‘ted along rather familiar busi- 
lines. It only requires problems, 
and personnel. We have plenty 





The war seems to have inaugurated 
an age of research all through the 
world. Its results in the rapid develop- 
ment of military and naval appliances 
are too well known to require discus- 
sion. Governments, technical and sci- 
entific societies, and industries every- 
where are now organizing to continue 
this type of work, but having seen its 
value are by no means confining their 
attention to war subjects. Already 
there are British textile research asso- 
ciations and something of the sort in 
Germany, Research is bound to be an 
element in future success, so why not 
heed the signs of the times and prepare 
to at least get into one of the leading 
positions in the race? 





Research Department of a Modern 
Mill 
(Continued from page 213) 

search Company to confine its initial 
efforts to study of what might be 
termed strictly industrial problems con- 
nected with cotton manufacture. Later, 
scientific research in connection with 
cotton fiber, and the conditions which 
influence its quality, length, etc., may 
be undertaken, although this is not de 
cided, 

The equipment of the laboratory con- 
full set of instruments for 
both fabrics and yarn, single 
thread and in hanks, as well as inspec- 
tion facilities for examining cloth. An 
Emerson electric conditioning machine 
provides uniform hygrometric condi- 
tions under which to conduct experi- 
ments. The equipment is listed as fol- 
lows: One vertical Scott yarn tester 
for breaking strength of yarns in skeins 
or hanks; one horizontal tester made 


sists of a 


testing 


by Cook & Co. of Manchester, Eng- 
land, for testing single threads of yarn; 
one Scott horizontal fabric tester cali- 
brated for pulling fabrics up to 800 
pounds per inch; one Scott light fabric 
tester, vertical type; one Toledo scale 
for weighing laps from pickers; one 
hank measuring reel; one twist counter. 

The inspection table is of rugged 
wooden construction, and when extend- 
ed covers about 9 by 12 feet. Two ends 
may be let down, however, to reduce 
this to about 9 by 9 feet Chis is 
painted jet black to facilitate inspection 
of cloth. 


It is an interesting fact in connection 
with the extraordinary thoroughness 
with which these associated interests 


have approached this problem, that the 
Cotton Research Company has a mem- 
bership in the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and information will 
be exchanged with them on textile and 
related subjects. 

From any angle of vision, such a 
development toward scientific handling 
of manufacturing problems brings a 
significant light upon the intensive char- 
acter which modern industry is assum 
ing in the textile field. Clearly the line 
of demarcation defining the really sci 
entific character of industrial develop 
ment, as we see it to-day, may be drawn 
through the symbols of the present year 
There is food for thought as to the 
economic results of the application of 
these new and intensive methods, and 
their bearing on the social and indus 
trial problems of this troubled period. 


National Research Council—Its 

Scope and Plans 
(Continued from page 214) 

for research be decided upon to the best 

advantage by such a that 

many methods of may be 


group, but 
new attack 
devised. 

Has Foreign and State Connections 

The Division of Foreign Relations in- 
cludes representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State, the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the 
American Philosophical Society, in ad- 
dition to 
serve as 


prominent individuals who 
members at large. It is the 
work of this division to keep in touch 
with research abroad, particularly upon 
questions of fundamental science, many 
of which are international in their scope 
and require close cooperation between 
investigators in the various countries 
if the most that is possible is to be ac- 
complished. Other divisions frequently 
have occasion to work through the Di 
vision of Foreign Relations, and as an 
example of the possibilities, the inter- 
national work on epidemics may be cited 
Obviously if it becomes established that 
certain areas are the starting points of 
epidemics, the various members of the 
International Research Council, of which 
the National Research Council is the 
American unit, can direct its efforts to- 
wards putting down such an epidemic 
at its origin and perhaps 
eradicate the cause 

The Division of States Relations un- 
dertakes the study of the relationships 
of the various agencies within a State 
which are concerned either with the 
development or the application § of 
scientific knowledge By working 
through suitable State organizations this 


eventually 


Division strives to obtain the same close 


cooperation between scientific agencies 
within a State upon State problems that 
secures be- 


tween the Federal departments. 


the Government Division 
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The Division of Education Relations 
bases its work upon the principle that 
the fundamental factor in the advance 
ment of learning in civilization, insofat 
as this is dependent upon education, is 
the ability to conduct research pr 

and that those 
who conduct such research must come 
from our colleges and universities, one 
of our first duties is to take such 
as may be 


gressively inasmuch as 


steps 
stimulate re 

institutions 
This of course is a very broad problem, 


necessary to 
search in our educational 
involving as it does the creating of op 
portunities favorable to the stimulation 
ind activity of scholars and those who 
are to become scholars. A fund granted 
by the General Education Board for 
the purpose has made it~ possible to 
undertake a survey of research 
tions as they now exist and this work 


condi 


has now passed the first stage, which 
involved an inquiry by letter. Thuis is 
being followed up by a series of per- 


] 


sonal visits from which it is clear that 
much good will come Already sev 
eral groups feel that work in their in- 
stitutions has been stimulated by these 
visits and the work has as vet just 
begun 
Its Industrial Links 
The Division of Research Extension 


devotes its efforts particularly to the in 
dustries and endeavors to cultivate suit- 
able points of contact for the work of 
the other This 
Division endeavors to survey the needs 
of special industries determine 
those in which 
for cooperative 


divisions of the Council 


and 


there is an opportunity 


research on funda 


} 


mentals, such research to be undertaken 


in existing laboratories insofar as thei 


The Di 


division for the 


facilities may prove adequate 
vision actS as a service 
other Council groups, assists in organiz 
ing industrial research, 


to bring to the 


and endeavors 
manufacturers of the 
country applied 


an appreciation of what 
them and the tre 


mendous risk involved in not taking ad 


science can do tor 


vantage of all the science now at out 
command as well as their duty to sup 
port fundamental work without which 
there can be no science to apply 


One of the greatest appeals which the 
Council make to industries is 
through its Division of Research Infor- 
mation This Division is pre- 
clearing-house and 
informational bureau for science and in- 
dustry. 


can 


S« rVic¢ 


paring to act as a 


It has set up its machinery to 
supply material as to the status of 


knowledge 


ods, 


on specific problems, meth- 
and equipment, current 

and books, 
and facts with respect to research per- 
sonnel in various fields of scientific and 
industrial 


proce SSCS, 


research, sources reference 


research This is a very 
large undertaking, but will greatly en- 
cooperation investi- 


lessen duplication, and serve to 


courage among 


gators, 


put the industries in touch with cur- 
rent work. It will also serve to bring 
into closer touch those interested in 
similar fields or working along parallel 
lines, many of whom might work to 


a considerable disadvantage because of 


lack of 


of others. In 


information as to the activities 
this 
cite the calendar of 


connection we can 
forest research in- 
vestigations which has been compiled by 
the Forestry Committee of the Division 


of Biology and Agriculture and which 
is being brought out by the National 
Research Council. This calendar will 
indicate the problems being studied in 
the various parts of the North Amer- 
ican Continent, the progress that has 


been made, the plans for the future, and 


those to whom the work is assigned 
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This has not been done heretofore and 
it i. expected that the work will be of 
the greatest benefit to the lumber and 


‘ 


forcst interests. 


\ctivities in Specialized Science and 


Technology 
above Divisions may be consid- 
ere] those on general relations and, in 


addition, there are seven which devote 
th efforts to the more specialized 
€ of science and technology. The 
Division activities are sub-divided 
among committees chosen from among 
the recognized leaders in their respec- 
tive specialties. 

[he Division of Physical Sciences has 
been active in such matters as the forma- 
ion of the International Geophysical 
Union, International Astronomical Un- 
ion and the International Mathemat- 
ical Union, the American branches of 
wh have Leen organized through 
committees of this division. At the 
present time fifteen committees are de- 
yoting attention to conditions in various 
fields of physical science, such as high 
acoustics, magnetism, high and 
low temperatures, aeronautics, and 
spectroscopy. In cooperation with the 
Division of Chemistry and Chemical 
lechnolugy this division is also active 
on the project of publishing in English 


vacua, 


tables of critical physical and chemicai 
data. The lack of such complete tables 
has been a handicap to industry as well 
as to pure science, and such tables as 
have been available are incomplete, in- 
accurate and in German only. The 
National Research Fellowships, with 


which this division is directly concerned, 
will be mentioned later. 

The Division of Engineering has been 
rganized with the cooperation of the 
great engineering societies of the coun- 
try and Engineering Foundation. Twen- 
ty special committees are carrying on 
the work of the division, and among 
the many important problems, may be 
especially cited that of fatigue phenom- 
ena of metals now under way at the 
University of Illinois. Much of our 
recent progress in welding research has 
been due to the activities of one of the 
‘ommittees which has led to the forma- 
ion of the American Welding Institute. 


The National Research Fellowships 


The Division of Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Technology has been organized with 
the assistance of the American Chem- 
ical Society, the American Electrochem- 
ical Society, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, and the American 
Ceramic Society. The division has laid 
stress upon bringing together the men 
in ditferent fields of chemistry, securing 

perative research upon fundamental 
ms, and compiling lists of special 


research problems which can be sug- 
geste] to students and others engaged 

earch. Among the committees may 
mentioned that on Ceramics and 


mn Explosives Investigations. 

of course, called upon 

with nearly all of the 

and with the Division of Phys- 

is most interested in the 
Research Fellowships. 

se Fellowships have been made 
by a fund of $500,000 set aside 
Rockefeller Foundation, to be 


ih vision 1s, 


perate 


ial Sciences 1s 


émploved during the next five years for 
the s:: mulation and promotion of funda- 
me research in chemistry and phys- 
Ics he object is to not only add to 
our re of knowledge, but to confirm 
ve men in fundamental research be- 
ginning at the time when they are best 
tted :o produce the greatest amount of 
Care 


work, that is, just after taking 
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their doctorate. These fellowships are 
unique in that the fellow who is ap- 
pointed on his qualifications may choose 
the problem for his study as well as the 
place where his work is to be conducted. 
Such unrestricted fellowships are unique 
and are believed to offer the best oppor- 
tunity for the most valuable work. Thus 
far the National Research Fellowship 
Board has not appointed the full num- 
ber of fellows, but expects to have a 
great number of applications for the 
next academic year. 


The Geological and Medical Divisions 

The Division of Geology and Geogra- 
phy has been surveying the entire field 
for the purpose of ascertaining the gaps 
in our information, determining the 
work which for some reason or other 
has been discontinued by an investigator 
and decide upon its being taken up again, 
and providing a clearing-house for in- 
formation and bringing together men 
often widely separated geographically. 





BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF RESEARCH PLANT OF THE U. S. 


D. C., SHOWING IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND 
MILL 
Geology and geography have been 
pretty well organized by the various 


state and Federal agencies, but it has 
been shown that the work of existing 
organizations can be supported to ad- 
vantage by such a division. 

The Division of Medical Sciences, one 
of the most active during the war, con- 
tinues to find many problems for its 
consideration, The medical problems in 
industry, work on intestinal parasites, 
and a number of cooperative investiga- 
tions to be undertaken with the help of 
chemists, physicists and others, are un- 
der consideration. There is an un- 
doubted opportunity for constructive 
work in international indexing, abstract- 
ing, and critical reviews of scientific 
literature, while the possibility of estab- 
lishing a central bureau of information 
on technical methods applicable to the 
medical sciences is very attractive 


Plant and Food Problems 


Another division with a 
field is that of Biology and Agriculture 
We are all interested in questions of 
food and nutrition and the determina- 
tion of factors in the physiological salt 
requirements of plants, which has a 
direct bearing upon food supply. Not- 
withstanding the great amount of work 
which has been done on plant pathology, 
more still remains to be undertaken, in- 
cluding many long-time researches on 
the causes of diseases which greatly in- 
terfere with production and which con- 
tribute to spoilage and decay during the 
transportation and storage of food. 
These are but a few instances of the 
many matters under committee study, 
and the division has also appointed an 
Advisory Committee for the American 
Institute of Baking, this offering an un- 
usual opportunity to demonstrate what 
cooperative research can accomplish. 


tremendous 


Anthropology and Psychology is the 
field of the last division. Industry is 
just beginning to appreciate what psy- 
chology can do in allocating employes 
with reference to the work which they 
are best fitted to undertake. There are 
a few where industries are 
uniting on just such problems, and the 
system devised for rating soldiers ac- 
cording to mental alertness and degree 
of intelligence has made it possible to 
make material advances in this sort of 
work. Studies are now being extended 
to school children, a plan having 


instances 


g been 
devised whereby large groups can be 
examined at one time, the hope being 
that such a scientific basis for grading 
may serve to save much otherwise lost 
effort and enable special instruction to 
be undertaken in time 


Its Direct Aid in Textile Research 


This, then, is the organization which 
is prepared to assist the textile indus- 
tries. It brings to them well organized 


BUREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAI 
LABORATORIES 


STANDARDS, WASHINGTON 
BUILDING HOUSING TEXTILE 


groups functioning together and repre- 
senting the various the in 
dustries. Further, in order that the in 
dustries may make the most of the op 
portunity, there is provided a division 
to assist in the organization of the in 
dustry on a basis that will assure the 
greatest good for the greatest number, 
with a cost so apportioned as to con 
stitute no burden. Steps are already 
being taken in this direction through a 
committee authorized at the World Cot- 
ton Conference and sanctioned bY the 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, to consider ways and 
means for the constitution of suitable 
bodies to undertake specific researches 
The Council maintains no laboratories 
nor does it have funds for the 
ment of such laboratories. lf is in a 
position, however, to assist industry to 
establish such facilities for itself and 
then to advise as to the work to be 
undertaken. 


sciences in 


establish 


Practical Examples of Research Work 
An instance of how this plan may 
work in afforded by the 
laboratory of the National Canners’ As 
This 


time 


practice 1s 


sociation laboratory estab 


lished 


was 
ago by the industry 
itself, and has succeeded in solving many 
problems and in elevating the 
industry as a whole Another conspicu 
ous example is that of the American 


some 


of its 


Institute of Baking, recently formed by 
the bakers for the purpose of studying 
the fundamentals underlying their in- 


dustry, becoming a center for the edu- 
cation of those engaged in or about to 
engage in the baking industry, and later 
to include a service laboratory to assist 
the members with their production prob- 
lems, Owing to the large number of 
those engaged in this industry, many of 
them conducting comparatively small 
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establishments, this affords an excellent 
example of what can be done through 
cooperation, without which only the 
largest organizations could avail them- 
selves of the services of science. 
Briefly stated, the National Research 
Council offers industry the services of 
well organized divisions of science and 
technology and the possibility of using 
an extensive research information ser- 
vice. It also offers facilities for the 
organization of the industry as a whole 
or in special groups, whereby resources 
can be combined for such scientific un- 
dertakings as seem advisable in each 
special case. On its part the industry 
is asked to cooperaté whole-heartedly, 
for it is vitally concerned with the in- 
crease of knowledge, in order that prod- 
ucts and processes may be improved, the 
national defense strengthened, and pub- 
lic welfare generally extended. 
Foreign Markets Found by Amer- 
ican Buyers 
(Continued from page 219) 
cachemidiigtiasugihe able tekienmaabataisasepen 


casion. Household linens for this coun- 
try evidently came chiefly from Ireland, 
Scotland and Germany. The French 
linen industry is said to be still occu- 
pied with reconstruction and reorgan- 
ization work, and it is thought it will be 
fully a year before the French mills will 
be able to deliver any quantity of goods, 
and these are already distributed to 
regular customers. 

The majority of returned buyers are 
agreed on one point, that there has al- 
ready been a great deal of business done 
between the European Allies, and that 
sentiment favor them rather 
than buyers from this country. Prices 
on all kinds of textiles are high, and a 
few travellers intimate that American 
buyers are specially favored in this di- 
rection. Others state that production 
costs are much higher, particularly in 
France 





seems to 


Little New Abroad 


Cotton goods buyers are generally of 
the opinion that there is nothing new 
either in France or England. It must 
be remembered in this connection that 
they had already seen and made their 
selections of cotton goods for 1920 be- 
fore they went abroad, so it was hardly 
to be expected that they would find any- 
thing specially new. One man said that 
unless he found something vitally new 
in the 1921 lines, which will be shown 
in June, he would buy practically no 
foreign goods for next year. “We can 
get along very well without imported 
cottons, unless something unusual makes 
its appearance. There has been a great 
development in the manufacture of fine 
cotton goods in this country in the last 
few years, and I think you will find that 
they are fabrics which most buyers can 
distribute quickly.” 

Mention of a much-talked-about 
French line was generally received with- 
out comment, but with a knowing smile. 
However, a wholesale importer who 
used to handle the goods remarked, “A 
line on which the buyer can always lose 
money.” 


Luxury Fabrics Imported 


“Importations for many years to 
come,” said an importer whose business 
was wiped out by the war, “will be 
largely on luxury fabrics. Whether silk, 
cotton or woolen they will be fabrics 
which for one reason or another the 
manufacturers of this country do not 
want to make. For example, the Ameri- 
can manufacturer now makes the qual- 
ity of taffeta most in demand in this 
country so superior to any foreign line 
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FULL AUTOMATIC FIVE FINGER 
Yarn Changers and Platers 


Including High Splice and Double Sole 


| Style of Work Changed 


Quickly by Simple 
Adjustments 


@ This is a Paxton & O’Neill 
feature which should ap- 
peal to every knitter, and 
explains why these ma- 
chines are generally the 
last to be stopped in dull 
times. 


@ The drum that controls the 
changes is concentric with 
the cylinder, and every 
part easy of access for ad- 
justment. 


@ Rocking Sinker—A . dis- 
tinctive feature of our ma- 
chine, which makes the 
best fabric. 


@ An accurate and easily ad- 
justed control of stitch at 
all points. 


EASY TRANSFER 





| 


Revolving Needle Cylinders 
Quickly and Easily Fastened 
or Removed 


@ With full control of splic- 
ing finger, splicer can be 
put in half way or all the 
way around, at any point 
of the stocking. 


Q In plated work, with two 
strand or silk, 
makes perfect plating in 
high splice and double sole, 
as well as in the body of the 
stocking. 


heavier 


@ Automatic 
stitch, 


loosening of 
in double sole, ac- 
commodating any weight 
of yarn and without loosen- 
ing the fabric on the top of 


the stocking. 


FOR LADIES’ or HALF HOSE 


@ Makes Ladies’ Hose with Garter Top. 
Plated or Mercerized Leg. 


No Ravel: Silk, 
High Splice, Double Sole, 


with advanced Toe, Linen or Mercerized Heel and Toe. 


Third and Green Streets 


7 min nin 
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For Further Particulars Address 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of like quality that it would not pay w 
import such goods. However, there is 
a small place for finest quality chiffon 
taffeta. Due to the present demand for 
georgettes and other crepe weaves, and 
the high prices which prevail as well as 
shortage of supply I know men who 
have thought it advisable to import cer- 
tain quantities. These will be available 
in the near future, but I do not con- 
sider that they will be a permanent fea- 
ture of the importing business.” 

French silk manufacturers are said to 
be well sold up for months ahead, prac- 
tically to the end of the year, and have 
for some time been taking orders only at 
yalue. Lyons is said to be working at 
about seventy per cent of capacity, while 
Italy is working at about sixty. 

It is probable that a greater amount 
of both English and French woolens 
und worsteds will make their appear- 
ance in this country in time for delivery 
for the next heavy-weight season. While 
they may measure up in money value tc 
the 1913-14 importations there will not 
be anything like the amount of yardage. 


Future Foreign Trade in Textiles 
(Continued from page 220) 
cised by the average packer and shipper 
for American manufacturers. The for- 
eign manufacturer and exporter en- 
deavor to make their package as good 
as their product, thereby assuring to 
customers the safe arrival of the goods 

n seasonable time and in marketable 
condition. In the past, the American 
manufacturer paid very little attention 
to this important factor in merchandis- 
ing his goods abroad. His efforts have 
been directed toward reducing his pack- 
ng costs, and this is true not only of 
nufactures for export, but also of 
manufactures for domestic consumption. 
Inadequate packing is dear at any price 
and importers in foreign countries 
would rather pay for special packing 
than receive damaged goods. Every 
exporter of textiles should aim to fol- 
low any and all instructions given by 
the foreign purchaser, or if he does not 
receive instructions, should carefully 
consider every condition affecting the 
shipment and provide for it in packing 
the goods. 

Among the factors to be considered 
in packing goods for export, the meth- 
od of transportation is probably the 
nost important. If the shipment is di- 
rect from factory to ultimate destina- 





ma 


tion, the problem is comparatively 
simple. Shipments to Canada by ar 
all-rail route require only the proper 
packing employed for domestic orders 


and some shipments reach Mexico in 
the same manner. If, however, the 
route is a combination of rail and water 
Vision must be made for extra hand- 
ling at the docks on both ends of the 
ip. Trans-shipment always means 
damage to goods not properly packed, 
nd if there several trans-ship- 
ments, only the best packing will with- 


are 


stand the rough handling which is 
inevitable. Unless the export manager 
know 


the route his goods will travel, 
nnot provide intelligently . against 


The packing of merchandise destined 
points not reached by the ordinary 
of transportation offers difficul 
encountered in the usual ship- 
ment. American exporters should know 


Ww to pack for transportation by cart, . 


ule, burro or man carrier. Moreover, 
ey should know when such packing 


ssary and should not depend upon 
‘peciie instructions from the importer, 
athough such special instructions as 
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given by the foreign purchaser should 
be followed. The loads the various 
pack animals can carry are approxi- 
mately as follows: Mule 200 to 250 
pounds, burro 150 to 200 pounds. Pack- 
ages for transportation by these ani- 
mals should be one-half the foregoing 
weights, as one package is carried on 
each side. Thus a mule can carry 250 
pounds if divided into two packages, 
but if a package weighs over 150 pounds 
the mule can carry only one, and as 
this rests on his backbone, he cannot 


carry much above his own weight. The 
weight that a man can carry varies 
from 100 pounds to 150 pounds. Ger- 


man and English exporters have paid 
special attention in the past in attempt- 
ing to meet the requirements of their 
customers. German catalogs contain 
illustrations of the different methods 
of packing and in addition give the 
metric weights of each package, whether 
prepared for rail, water, mule or man 
transportation, 

Another factor to be considered is 
the climate, both of the country of 
destination and the route of transporta- 
tion. Goods which are destined for 
countries of temperate climate, but 
which must pass through the tropics 
en route, must be protected against 
moisture. This fact again emphasizes 
the necessity for the exporter’s know- 
ing the shipping routes and modifying 
his packing to meet conditions. More 
important, however, is a_ careful 
study of the climate of the coun- 
try of destination. In Costa Rica 
the rainy season lasts for five or six 
months, during which time it rains hard 
and frequently. Merchandise shipped 
to this country for transportation dur- 
ing this season should be fully protected 
by waterproof coverings. This is 
also true of many other tropical coun- 
tries. In many foreign ports storage 
facilities under cover are unknown, and 
merchandise is left on the pier exposed 
to the weather. 

In packing goods for export the ship- 
per must consider not only the ade- 
quacy of the packing to protect the 
merchandise in transit, but also its ef- 
fect on the amount of duty that will be 
imposed upon the arrival at the place 
of destination. In the case of an article 
subject to a high rate of duty on gross 
weight, the weight of the packing may 
prove a very important factor in de- 
termining the cost of the merchandise 
to the importer, and in some cases the 
duty on the packing may exceed that 
of the contents. It is therefore of im- 
that the American exporter 
become familiar with the customs duties 
of the country of destination and take 
this factor into consideration when 
preparing shipments for export. Eng- 
lish and German exporters when ship- 
ping piece goods wrap the cloth about 
cardboard, as this is included in the 
net weight. The amount of duty is 
therefore less than when wood boards 
are used. American exporters of tex- 
tiles are doubtless familiar with the 
export requirements of packing, and 
the foregoing comments are made to 
attract the attention of new exporters 
and to emphasize to those already ex- 
porting the importance of this subject 


portance 


Good Representation Necessary 


The success or failure of the exporter 
depends to a very large extent upon 
his ability to obtain satisfactory and 
permanent representation by a foreign 
agency. The exporter of textiles de- 
siring to place his agency in the hands 
of a foreign house, must be positive 
that the company to which he intrusts 
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SUPERCONES 





PATENTED 


N THE SUPERCONE we have | successfully 

modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 

only contains more material than any style of 
package previously produced, but also, by reason of its 
progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
heretofore unequaled by either cone or bottle bobbin. 
The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a 
possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The 
net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound. 
A cone of this size presents the greatest 
for coarse counts, including sweater yarn. 


advantages 


‘ Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 
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sHorp LEESONA MARK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
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That’s what you get on the 
TANDEM INTERLOCK. 





ate Str soedie. | 





Its low cost of maintenance, 
combined with the FLAT, 
. ORNAMENTAL SEAM 
that is not affected by the 
laundering of the garment, 





accounts for its popularity 
with the most modern of 


knit goods manufacturers. 


May we send 


literature ? 
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usiness is well represented in each 
A of ‘xe mercantile districts of the coun- 
try. To secure a satisfactory repre- 
sen’ tion, it is necessary to grant the 
ge: cy to a house that has commercial 
tray lers or sub-agents who cover the 
ent country. In case it is impossible 
to ain a house of this type, separate 
es should be granted for each 
com iercial district. The characteristics 
f h country must be carefully anal- 
vzed and the commercial centers and 
inding territory studied in order 
termine the selling policy to be 
ved. The methods of transporta- 
ind traveling time must be taken 
1 into consideration and the ability of the 

prospective agent to cover the territory 

ther important factor. In Vene- 

suela it is desirable to appoint two or 
agents, one in each commercial 


t, in order to obtain adequate 
sentation on account of the lack 
f proper transportation facilities, 


in other South American coun- 
such as Uruguay, one agency is all 
necessary. 

In the selection of a foreign agency 
great care must be taken to prevent giv- 
ing a contract to a company representing 

mpetitive lines. This is especially 
necessary when the product is textiles; 
many American exporters have found to 
their loss that some foreign houses are 
willing to accept an exclusive contract 
for a number of years for specified ter- 
ritory while representing European tex- 
tile manufactures. In accepting the 
contract the agent prevents competition 
from a new line and furthermore makes 
no attempt to merchandise the products 

f the American manufacturer, who, in 
the meanwhile, is wondering why his 
products do not meet the requirements 
of foreign markets. 

To secure proper representation it is 
mperative that the manufacturer should 
send a representative to the foreign 

untries under consideration to study 
the conditions of the markets and to 
ndeavor to select the foreign agency. 
he information necessary for a con- 
ve export sales policy can only be 
tained by a personal investigation and 

uture years the returns will fully 
istify the initial expense. 
the preparation of descriptive lit- 
rature for foreign markets care should 
ken to analyze the tastes and habits 
foreign buyer. It is essential to 
the point of view of the foreign 
rter when outlining copy for for- 
gn publications. Sample books must be 
irger in size, or about 10x15, and all 
asurements in the bulletins and sam- 
ple books should be expressed in the 
metric system. The idea of continually 
nverting English dimensions into the 
etric measurements does not appeal to 
the average foreign buyer, who in many 
ases is nervous and impatient. Swatch 
ks exhibited by English representa- 
are always large and small ones 
ire looked upon with disfavor. 


Register Trade Marks 


The registration of trade marks of 
\merican manufacturers in foreign 
uniries is extremely important, be- 
the fundamental principle of for- 

gn ‘cgislation in many cases is entirely 
feront from that of the United States. 
United States ownership may be 
by usage, whereas in certain 
es registration does not require 
gistrant to prove that he is the 
tor and user of the trade marks, 
it is possible for unscrupulous 
to register the trade mark of 
It has happened that such per- 
ive seen certain foreign merchan- 
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dise of a marketable character adver- 
tised in foreign trade periodicals and 
have proceeded to register the trade 
marks, thus either excluding the manu- 
facturer from selling these brands or re- 
quiring him to pay a large sum for the 
acquirement of his own rights. What 
happens more frequently, however, is 
that a foreign manufacturer whose 
specially designated merchandise has 
found a large sale in some foreign mar- 
ket becomes dissatisfied with his agent; 
a dispute arises; agency connections are 
severed and the foreign manufacturer 
discovers that the agent has registered 
the firm’s trade mark in his own name 
and will not give up his rights to the 
trade mark until the manufacturer has 
either settled any pending claims, ac- 
cording to the whim of the agent, or 
has paid him some fabulous sum of 
money. The person holding the regis- 
tered trade mark may go so far as to 
prevent any  merchandisc entering 
through the Custom House for sale 
bearing the trade marks in his posses- 
sion. Thus years of propaganda work 
and thousands of dollars spent for ad- 
vertising by the manufacturer in making 
his goods known are lost because he did 
not take the necessary precautions to 
have his trade mark registered.in his 
own name or in the name of some one 
having his implicit confidence. 

The measure of our ability to retain 
the foreign business which abnormal 
conditions have diverted to this country 
will be the extent to which we can in- 
telligently cultivate the trade of our new 
acquaintance. If we use the same con- 
centration which we have shown in the 
prosecution of war to endeavor to de- 
velop a permanent foreign trade our 
efforts will be rewarded with the same 
degree of success. Such a development 
must necessarily be based upon correct 
merchandising methods and the care ex- 
ercised in meeting the requirements of 
each individual foreign customer. 


SILK UNDERWEAR MILL 


One of the most notable developments 
in the Reading, Pa., district is the new 


concrete mill being erected for the Van 


ity Fair Silk Mills, which is the new 
name for the Schuylkill Silk Mills. To 
meet the demand for Vanity Fair silk 
underwear, which has been increasing 


in striking proportions during the past 
several vears, the Vanity Fair Silk Mills 
are building a large addition, six stories 
high, with approximately 8,500 square 
feet of space to each floor, adding more 
than 50,000 square feet to the present 
mill. When it is in operation the Van- 
ity Fair Silk Mills will be among the 
largest producers of glove silk under- 
wear under one roof in the world. 

The management of the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills are going to the expense of 
building the large addition to their mill 
at this time, rather than waiting for con 
struction costs to decrease, because they 
feel that the development is needed t 


adequately take care of their trade. The 


mill has the maximum window area for 


daylighting the work. Just as ample 
provision will be made for artificial 


light. This is especially important on 
account of the value of the company’s 
product, spoilage being very expensive 

The new mill is being equipped with 
the most modern machinery and every 
element of improved construction, light- 
ing, sanitation and design is taken into 
consideration to give the Vanity Fair 
workers full opportunity to turn out a 
product which conforms completely 
with the high standards set by the line 
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FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE, N. J. 











IF YOU WANT 


SEWING and SEAMING 
THREADS 


Of any quality or size. 


You are sure of getting exactly 
what you order in size and quali- 
ity; accurate color matching; 
wound in any manner or leng*h; 
mercerized or plain cotton 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


ALL COLORS 
SPOOLS, TUBES or CONES 


QUALITY—THE BEST 
SERVICE—DEPENDABLE 
PRICES—MOST REASONABLE 


FOR MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF SILK 
OR COTTON FABRICS 


Soft finish cotton yarns; also glazed or polished | 
yarns for warps or filling, in all sizes and colors, 
wound on spools or tubes, single or multiple ends. 


FLORENCE THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE, N. J. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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GET REPEAT ORDERS 
BY USING 


CRANE SPRING AND LATCH NEEDLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


Tl 


SOME 
CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened 
Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion 


can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. 
frames and are specially adapted 


for making fine Jersey Cloth | 
and Stockinet. 





Our flat machine is adapted 
for knitting collarettes. 





Spring Needle Underwear Machine Improved Automatic 3-Colored 
with Automatic Take-up Plain Striper 
this machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diam Made in sizes from 75¢”to 205” inclusive, of any de 
eter of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depend sired gauge; these measurements being back to back of 
g on the size of cylinders. Also built in sizes from cylinder needles. 
in diameter for the production of a great 


: The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing 
variety of fabrics. : 
suits, theatricals and athletic goods. 
Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, - 
yr These machines are second to none on the market. 
eiderdown and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the 


The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the Best Are None Too Good.’—Our Motto 
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CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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POWER AND ENGINEERING 






Power Generation and Transmission—Mill Construction in Theory and Practice 


Utility of the Motor 


7 HE great utility of the motor truck 
in connection with textile mill 

ition is shown by the exper- 
ience of Richard Hey & Son, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of blankets, linings, etc., on 
24 sets of cards and 94 broad looms at 
Manayunk, Philadelphia. In adopting 


motor truck equipment, the company at 
first believed that two motor trucks 
would be absolutely essential to do the 
work laid out. By a little sudy, how- 


ver, and by the use of a double-action 
body, a single truck handles the whole 
day's hauling. 

A hand-dump body is the basis of the 
truck, with removable sides and _ tail. 
When the sides and rear are removed, 
stakes are quickly inserted around the 
platiorm and a general utility stake 
ody results. 

The first work each day for the truck 
is the hauling of coal from a nearby 
yard and from six to ten tons of coal 
are transported and dumped right at the 
entrance to the boilers, saving a rehand- 
ling of the coal at the plant. Ashes are 
removed by the same truck and dumped 
it the outskirts of the company’s prem- 
ises. At about 9.30 a. m., the company 
is through with the use of the dump 
ody. 


Body Changed in Four Minutes 


Inside of four minutes the sides of 
he dump body are removed and the 
stakes are in position. Bales and bags 
i raw material are in the stock sheds. 
Enough of these must be carried to the 
mill to keep the work in process. There 
sa narrow driveway through the mid- 
dle of the stock sheds and the car must 
work in close quarters. Bales are piled 


high on the stake body and are hauled 
the short distance of 150 yards to point 
f delivery. 

Then there is the finished product of 
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TRANSFORMED INTO GENERAL UTILITY STAKE BODY IN 
AND TRUCK IS USED FOR HAULING RAW MATERIALS TO THE MILL 


Varied Hauling Problems Solved 


by One 


By Samuel 
the Hey plant to be shipped from the 
wharves and freight depots of Philadel- 
phia. Out go the finished products by 
the same car and, instead of returning 
empty, back comes a load of raw ma- 
terial for the stock sheds. 

One particular day, which used to be 


Truck — Tank Trucks 


Sayward 


and ashes, had hauled 40 bales (some 
30,000 pounds) of material from Wissa- 
hickon to the stock sheds, and had made 
two local hauls besides. 

What is done with a motor truck de 
pends entirely upon local conditions. The 
truck is as useful to a small mill in an 





HAULING COAL 


AND ASHES IN A DUMP 
RICHARD HEY 


commonly described a “wild day,’’ when 
it occurred at any mill, proved to be a 
matter of small moment, for the truck 
fitted into the emergency. There was 
an engine breakdown at the plant. The 
truck went into Philadelphia and in an 
hour was back with the necessary part 
to repair the break. In addition, that 
day the truck had hauled all of the coal 
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TRUCK OF 


outlying section—it might be said to be 
even more useful—as in the handling 


of the work at the larger plants. The 
hauling equipment of every mill is 
intimately associated with every de- 
partment of the plant. From the 
fuel that turns the wheels to the fin- 
ished product placed aboard cars or 


vessels for shipment, hauling must be 


LOADING 


considered. The more quickly and eco- 
nomically the handling done, the 
greater are the profits to the mill. 
The adaptation of the double-action 
body by the Hey company is an exam- 
of the possibilities which are open 
every mill getting the greatest 
efficiency out of their motor truck equip- 
ment. 


is 


ple 


to Ol 


Truck for Emergency Work 

The United Worsted 
its plant at Lawrence, Mass., which was 
one of the pioneers in the use of motor 
trucks, has installed a three-quarter ton 
reversible speed truck which replaces 
the last horse-drawn vehicle at the plant 
and is used in its out-of-town emergency 
work. In addition, it has also added a 
four-ton truck, 

lhe company, having no further use 
for its stable, has this winter torn down 
that building and is erecting a repair 
shop at the end of the storehouse, be- 
sides enlarging its garage facilities. 

A five-ton truck bought by the com- 
pany in 1914 was overhauled last month 
for the first time since it was purchased. 
It is now back in active service and is 
doing the same work that is required of 


States aes 


the newer trucks. 
The Arlington Mills, at Lawrence, 
Mass., have added to their equipment, 


so that they now have a fleet of 15 
trucks hauling raw, process and finished 
goods to all parts of the state as well 
as into other New England states. These 
trucks are of five, three and two-ton 
capacity. 

Mill men who have used trailers are 
getting together with a view to securing 
the passage by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature of a more equitable law govern- 
ing the use and registration fee required 
of trailers. While some of them use 
trailers the greater part of the year, 





WITH FINISHED PRODUCT OF RICHARD HEY & SON, INC., PREPARATORY TO 
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most of them discontinue the trailers 
when the snow comes, thus using them 
but a part of each year. At present the 
high registration fee required for trail- 


ers materially increases the cost of 
operation. A_ registration fee, based 
upon trailer mileage or upon some 


equally equitable basis, will be sought. 
The Pacific Mills at Lawrence now 
have a fleet of 23 trucks at their plant. 
Their equipment consists of six electric 
trucks as follows: one 5-ton, two 3-ton 


and three 2%4-ton; and 17 gasoline 
trucks as follows: nine 5-ton, five 2-ton 
and three °%4-ton trucks. Electric trucks 


are used wholly for the short hauls and 
the batteries are charged at their own 
power plant. 


Cotton Mill Uses Large Trucks 


With seventeen mills scattered over 
a district of more than fifty miles in 
extent, the B. B. & R. Knight Co. of 
Providence, R. I., was obliged to find 
some rapid and dependable agency for 
the carrying to and fro of the raw and 
finished products. The company put 
eight trucks into operation to do the 
work. Of this equipment six are of 
5-ton capacity, one is of 3-ton and one 
of 2-ton capacity. 

The trucks are called upon for var- 
ious duties, hauling raw cotton from 
the freight yards and wharves to the 
mills, carrying coal from tidewater to 
the boiler rooms, carrying goods in pro- 
cess from one mill to another, and haul- 
ing the finished products to distributing 
centers. On many occasions they have 
transported machinery from factory to 
factory. The company’s mills are in 
Manchaug, Hebronville, Dodgeville, 
«Readville, Mass., Centreville, Natick, 
Phenix, Pontiac, Providence, River 
Point and White Rock, Cranston, Woon- 
socket, Arctic and Jackson, R. I., and 
the fleet of eight trucks serves the en- 
tire group. 


Hauling Fuel Oil 


Made confident through the successes 
which attended the trials to which 
motor trucks were subjected during the 
war, their advent into the newest work 
in the textile field, the hauling of fuel 
oil to the mills, comes as a matter of 
course. Their performance has already 
made them an indispensable part of the 
fuel oil burning equipment. 

The simplicity with which they are 
handling fuel oil, the ease with which 


Lighting 


HE industrial executive of a few 

years ago gave no _ particular 
thought to the artificial lighting installa- 
tion of his plant. It was considered 
merely as a necessary part of the plant 
equipment and as long as it furnished 
light, no matter how dim or glaring, it 
excited no further interest. 

During the last five years factory ex- 
ecutives have perceived that lighting con- 
ditions have a very direct effect on 
both quantity and quality of production, 
so that illumination, both daylight and 
artificial, has become a matter of vital 
importance to the progressive factory 
owner or manager and must inevitably 
come within the knowledge of all ef 
ficient industrial management. 

Probably there is no great industry 
where lighting is so closely related to 
production as in textile manufacture and 
so it is of interest to know actually what 


*Illuminating Engineer, Centra] Electric 
Co., Chicago. 
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they are filled and emptied, the cer- 
tainty with which they deliver their 
cargoes without extra handling, has had 
considerable to do with the development 
of oil burning for power. 

The story is going the rounds among 
the truck dealers of a prominent mill 
man of Central Massachusetts who was 
securing estimates on the cost of tank 
truck installations preparatory to install- 
ing oil burners in his mills. 

“I must have the tanks lined with 
steam coils and there must be som¢ 
method of forcing steam through these 
coils,” he informed the truck salesmen. 

The problem was a big one until one 
of the salesmen asked hom how far he 
intended to haul his oil supply. 

“Only from the sidings except in case 
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loaded into the cold tank when the 
thermometer registered zero, the oil be- 
ing taken from the tank car at 90 de- 
grees. The trip of 50 miles took four 
and a half hours to the point of delivery, 
and the oil was there unloaded in five 
minutes. The temperature of the oil 
had dropped only four degrees while 
the temperature of the outer air had 
also dropped four degrees, registering 
four below zero 


Special Attention to Tank Trucks 


Many of the mills are depending en- 
tirely upon their motor trucks for their 
supplies of fuel oil because of the ease 
with which the supply is handled. Sev- 
eral of the leading truck manufacturers 
are giving special attention to the tank 





5-ToN, 1580-GALLON TANK TRUCK WITH SPECIAL MANHOLE TOP AND OUTLET PIPE 
FOR FUEL OIL 


of emergency, when they may be on the 
road six or eight hours. Sometimes the 
oil may have to remain in the tank 
trucks until morning. This is zero 
weather and we must be sure of being 
able to unload the oil.” 

Only by actual demonstration were 
the agents able to show that superin- 
tendent that no steam coils were needed; 
that no artificial heat was needed in 
handling the oil, and that in weather 
which dropped to four degrees below 
zero, the oil was handled as readily as 
in summer. 

For the demonstration a 1,500 gallon 
tank truck was used. Fuel oil was 


trucks and the tank bodies. On some 
of the trucks special loading and un- 
loading features are being provided per- 
mitting speed and ease in handling the 
oil. Instead of requiring chauffeurs and 
helpers or shovelers, one man does all 
of the work on an oil truck, loading 
it without any hard labor on his part, 
operating the truck to its destination 
and then unloading it by merely attach- 
ing the outlet fixture of the tank truck 
to the intake valve of the storage tank 
and opening the valves, the oil flowing 
out without further effort. 

Meantime the development of the use 
of trucks for hauling raw and finished 
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products to and from the mills goes for 
ward uninterruptedly. Specially con 
structed trucks for handling coal an 
ashes are in demand among the truc! 
dealers and many of the mills are dis 
carding the last of their horses, late}, 
used for this work, for these trucks. 

Mill men have believed for some time 
that trucks were essential to long di 
tance hauling in preference to horse 
Now they are beginning to realize th 
the trucks are just as essential to th 
short hauls. Gradually the horses a: 
being eliminated. Horses never c 
more than they do today. Feed nev 
brought higher prices. Stable help ji 
difficult to obtain at any price. All these 
problems are eliminated by the truck 
and the supply of competent chauffeurs 
is unlimited, while the machinists of any 
mill are able to make any necessary 
minor repairs to a motor truck. 


Use of Trailers 


Until legislation is adopted of a stable 
nature, the use of trailers with truck: 
will vary in the different states in which 
trailers are operated. Their use is grow- 
ing constantly and many mills which 
originally regarded a trailer as a more 
or less emergency vehicle are now put- 
ting them into regular service. 

Youlden, Smith & Hopkins, truckmen 
of Boston, Mass., have doubled their 
trailer equipment and are using them 
with success through the  winter’s 
snows. In their hauls for the mills at 
Lowell, Chelmsford, Lawrence and other 
Massachusetts cities from Boston, al- 
though there are many grades to be 
negotiated, they are proving their merit. 
Only the steepest of grades prove a 
stumbling block to the trailers, not so 
much from the heft of the load, but be- 
cause they have, when heavily loaded, a 
tendency to lessen the grip of the driv- 
ing wheels of the truck on the road bed. 
In some of the steep grades of Western 
Massachusetts the use of cables in haul- 
ing a trailer over the steepest part of 
the grade, after the truck has advanced 
beyond it, has been employed success- 
fully as a saving of both time and labor 
when compared to the use of a second 
truck for the trailer load. 

To obtain the greatest efficiency out 
of a motor truck is as interesting a study 
to mill engineers, and as full of varia- 
tions, as the operation of mill machin- 
ery itself. 


onditions in the Textile Industry 


Data Resulting 


from a Survey 


Made by Trained Investigators 
By Albert L. Arenberg* 


the general lighting conditions are at 
the present time, and what is the general 
attitude of textile manufacturers on 
lighting matters. To gain this definite 
information one of the leading manufac- 
turers of Mazda lamps sent out a corps 
of trained investigators, who thoroughly 
combed all the textile manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the United States, calling on a 
large number of mills, examining light- 
ing conditions and interviewing textile 
executives. The results of this survey, it 
is felt, are of as much interest to the 
textile industry as to electrical equipment 
and lighting men. 

The investigators were not lighting 
salesmen or men connected with the 


electrical industry, but were experienced 
in the conducting of unbiased investi- 
gations. Before being sent out, however, 
they were thoroughly trained to be 
able to judge lighting conditions. Every 
effort was made to obtain an accurate, 
impartial report of textile lighting con- 
ditions and of the attitude of textile men 
on lighting subjects. Textile plants of 
all kinds, small and large, in fifteen 
states were called upon so that the re- 
sults of the survey may reasonably be 
taken as representative of the entire in- 
dustry, 

The 
briefly 
charts 


results of the investigation are 
summarized in the following 
and explanations, giving first the 


conditions which exist, and second the 
state of mind of textile men in regard to 
lighting subjects. 


Time of Last Lighting Change 


Lighting progress has been so rapid 
during the past few years that any in- 
stallation which is five years old is cer- 
tain to be obsolete and inefficient. Dur- 
ing this period lighting apparatus has 
been especially designed for textile mill 
lighting which is in every way superior 
to older types. 

The investigation shows that nearly 
thirty per cent of textile mills have 
made no change in lighting equipment 
within five years; in other words these 
plants have obsolete lighting. Many 
plants which have made some changes !" 
lighting within five years have installed 
inefficient lighting equipment ; have made 
poor installations of good equipment, oF 
have not remodeled the lighting in more 
than a few locations. The summary ° 
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this information is shown in Chart No. | 
3. 


Cbservation of Lighting Conditions 


lighting, although the purchasing agent 
plays a considerable part as shown in 
the following figures: president, 15.7 per 


Per Cent O io 20 


30 


MAzpDA-B-Lamps 












cent; treasurer, 9.7 per cent; general 
he actual condition of lighting in Mazpa-C-LamPs manager, 33.3 per cent; purchasing agent, 
textile plants, as might be expected from Vieten 08 Lane 
the preceding explanation, is far from C 
gool. Only 10 per cent of textile mills ARBON Lamps _ nseaiabiinitaiimnadits - 
in the country are really well lighted, al- Mercury Varor Lame: _— 
though an additional 36 per cent are OTHER THAN ELecTRic oS! 
reasonably well lighted. This leaves c /g >» 
slightly more than half of the textile CHarRT- No- 1 / 5 . 
mills of the United States in the poorly Kino oF LIGHTING UNITS USED ; LX Kn 
lighted class. These judgments are ————————— = wish ie I 
based upon what is generally considered nated \ oe J 
not yet well known to the entire indus- It was evident from the survey that \%4 : 
. . acs io —] 
—— try. the plant executives initiate practically ~| 
[ Extent to Which Reflectors Are Used all lighting changes, improvements or | lace 
B Only one-fourth of textile plants used additions. It is conclusive evidence that CHART Ne 4 
- e oe . ‘. MMe NCE IMPROVEMEN 
bare lamps without reflectors, as shown the decision, at least, in regard to light- | tomes Sania 
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| 
; of investigators and not from actual sa Relies ead eine <a ade Ws Dekada alan | | showing who is big mae for the in- 
; measurements of illumination intensity, SarisFiep 549% C -ANxXI00S To Improve 9.8% stallation, that the electrical contractor 
: listribution, etc. They are therefore not : a ras is the main factor as far as the actual 
a. slosely accurate and should be taken as planning, supervising and installation of 
it merely indicative of the general situa- py Chart No. 10. Whiic this is some- ing matters is not delegated. The re oat 
T tion. Chart No. 9 shows in graphical what above the average for other lines sults of the survey as to who initiates 
\- torm these lighting conditions. : of manufacture, the percentage must be changes are as follows, the figures rep “te. 
re The lighting of offices in textile mills, yery much lower before good lighting resenting the percentage of the total | 
it. s shown in Chart No. 7, is found to ¢onditions can exist generally through- number of plants in which the offices 
a ealmost invariably better than that pro- out the textile industry. named was responsible for improve , | 
sO vided for the manufacturing operations yr 
e- in these plants. The probable explana- A B 
a tion is that the office people are either ° —_ ~ a 
v= more appreciative of good lighting or ‘ . ‘ | A 
ad. ire in a better position to obtain it PerCentO 10 20 30 40 SO b o 680 30 0 
rn than the mill operatives. INCREASE \IN PRopuctrion | 
r System of Lighting in Use DECREASE IN SPolLace. 
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a ing installation, needs no further ex- Diswosrian Te une Leanerees 
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head illumination, eliminating as far as A -—- LIGHTING--- - 2 - 
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ale n looms or other machinery. Harr No 
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the old carbon filament lamp is fast sara : : ; i aS «a: 
isi d in th ile ind ; In the estimation of the investigators ments: president, 14.9 per cent; treas- engineer, 68 per — chief electrician, 
ng ground in the textile industry 5 ; : . 22.8 per cent; outside contractor, 72.8 
ind that high efficiency Mazda C lamps 42 per cent of the textile mill executives UTer, 6.4 per cent; general manager, 40.4 per cent 
ae gaining in popularity. The tendency interviewed were well informed regard- oe one a of oe 4.3 per As shown from Chart No. 8 adjoin- 
r : . . ‘ ‘ a cent; superinten A ; . hci as 
—— a rapid betterment in textile ing lighting progress and as to what aa ie pi sg seed ing, only 41 pe: cent. of textile plants 
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7 Mazda C-2, or Mazda daylight lamps C™Stitutes an up to-date installation. A electrician, 2.1 per cent; other than Probably shavers snienenkadasal aes 
‘ ~~ oo widely used, despite their ‘lightly greater percentage were vague- above 2.1 per cent. tile plants buy a sufficient number of 
r wide application to textile fields. This ly informed, while 12 per cent seemed The plant executives are again the lamps per year to entitle them to an 
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by lighting men as standard for textile 
mill operations as indicated by the Illum- 
inating Engineering Society Code. These 
data are compiled from the observations 
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DisPosirTion TOWARD PRESENT LIGHTING. 








15.7 per cent; superintendent, 15.7 per 
cent; other than above, 15.7 per cent. 
It is plain from the following figures 
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The Oxweld Blowpipe is the Best Means for Welding Legs 
On Metal Containers of Every Description 


RE YOU USING the oxy-acetylene flame wherever 
possible in making the metal parts of your product? 


And are you using Oxweld Apparatus? 


Write us about your work...... Learn how others are meet- 
ing the problems of your industry—how Oxweld Service is 
obviating the costlier methods—how you, too, may achieve 
these improvements and economies by utilizing the Oxweld 


Injector Type Blowpipe. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
World's Largest Maker of Equipment for 
Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 
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tl saving in lamp costs might be ef- 
fected. 
The following points are not related 
the actual physical conditions of tex- 
mill lighting, but are reflections of 
mental attitude of textile executives 
lighting matters. In some cases the 
opinion is that of the executives; in 
otiers it is the investigator’s judgment 
of the executive's attitude. 

Appraisal of Advantages of Good 

Lighting 

hart No. 5 shows the reasons given 
by executives as to why good lighting is 
of value. In getting these opinions, the 
investigator did not enumerate the ad- 
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vantages, but merely guided the inter- 
view along these lines. Seventy per 
cent. of the executives interviewed con- 
sidered good artificial lighting vitally im- 
portant; sixteen per cent. considered it 
moderately important; and fourteen per 
cent. considered it of little importance. 
As to whether lighting is considered an 
expense Or an investment, 14.3 per cent 
consider it an expense, and 85.7 per cent 
consider it an investment. 

Comparison of Lighting and Power 

A question as to the comparative at 
tention to lighting and to power matters 
was intended to bring out the attitude of 
textile men as to whether more or less 


importance was attached to the purchase 
and installation of lighting equipment as 
compared with the purchase and instal- 
lation of motors, generators and other 
electrical power equipment. The follow- 
ing figures are indicative of this atti- 
tude: More attention to lighting matter, 
14.0 per cent; as much, 60.0 per cent; 
somewhat less, 14.0 per cent; consider- 
ably less, 13.0 per cent. 

It may be within reason concluded 
from this survey that textile mill execu 
tives are fast coming to see the import- 
ance of good lighting as a vital factor 
in more and better production, and to 
look upon money spent on better light- 


Management of the Power 


HE possibilities of effecting econ- 
omies in the power plant through 
the use of superheated steam are worthy 
of careful consideration in these days of 
high fuel and labor costs. In this con- 
nection, the fact should be recognized 
at the outset that the use of superheated 
steam is not necessarily confined to new 
plants especially designed for such op- 
eration, but that in many cases it can 
successfully adapted to old plants 
without incurring excessive expendi- 
tures. In our discussion, it will be well 
io examine the effects of superheating 
factors governing advisability of using 
superheat, temperature to which steam 
is to be raised and some details of oper- 
ating practice. 


De 


Superheat 


Pounds Steam per Horsepower Hour 
a 


Effecting Economies by the 
Use of Superheated Steam 


By Robert 
consequently contracted to a much less 
volume when chilled, by striking the 
cooling surface of the condenser; thus 
the air pump has less work to do. 


Prevents Condensation 


3. The prevention of condensation 
during expansion without the use of 
steam jackets is the most important ad- 
vantage to be attached to the use of 
superheated steam. Steam jackets are 
wasteful and inefficient when applying 
heat to the engine. Inefficient, because 
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Steam Pressure 


EFFECT OF INCREASING SUPERHEAT 


ACTUAL 


Effects of Superheating 


By superheating, we mean the practice 

raising the temperature of steam, im- 
mediately after its generation in the 
boiler, to a point considerably above the 
saturation point, without greatly in- 

easing its pressure. When utilized in 
steam engine, superheated steam 
possesses the following advantages: 
1. The more heat supplied per unit of 
lume of steam to the engine, the more 
irk can be obtained from the engine, 
d the increase of pressure having a 
ictical limit, this extra heat is to be 
tained by superheating the steam. A 
\derate amount of superheat produces 
large increase in volume, the pressure 
naining constant and diminishing the 
ight of steam per stroke for a given 
ount of work. 


ine 


Improves the Vacuum 


2. The diminished density of the 
am employed to do the work lessens 
back pressure, or, as commonly ex- 
essed, improves the vacuum. This 
so applies to the air and vapor which 
carried with the steam, and further 
expanded by the increased heat, and are 


(DOTTED LINES) 
SERVICE 


FOR PERFECT ENGINE AND 


the contact is only with the steam im 
mediately adjacent to the walls of the 
cylinder, with probably little effect 
being derived by the steam in contact 
with the piston and in the interior of 
the cylinder out of reach of the radia- 
tion from the walls; wasteful, because 
of the full effect of heating the ex- 
haust steam after it has done its work 
in the cylinder during the waning stages 
of expansion and throughout the ex- 
hausting stroke. This particularly 
true of engines which have a pause at 
the end of the stroke, which pause 
always finds the cylinder full of steam 
which has completed its work in the 
cylinder and is ready to be exhausted 
Ample evidence of the truth of this 
statement is found in the high ratio of 
water condensed in the jackets of di- 
rect pumping engines the 
amount of steam used in the cylinders 


is 


acting to 


Eliminates Condensed Water 


4. Elimination of condensed water in 
piping leading to engine. 

5. Reduction of friction, cutting down 
loss of pressure in ports and passages, 


June, M. E. 


and permitting reduction in size of con- 
ducting pipes. 


Factors Governing Use 


The decision to use or not to use 
superheated steam in any particular 
plant will depend upon a thorough study 
of the plant conditions, taking into ac- 
count fuel cost, engine performance, 
capacity of plant, steam line losses, cost 
to install and maintain superheaters, 
etc. 

Engine Performance 

Engine Performance: As a general 
proposition, the savings to be effected 
from the use of superheated steam vary 
inversely with regard to the efficiency of 
the prime mover when using super- 
heated steam—being greatest with di 
rect-acting pumps, and smallest with 
steam turbines. A fair estimate of the 
average saving which may be effected 
with moderate superheat, that is, say 
100 to 125 degrees F., based on con- 
tinuous operation of existing plants, is 
for slow-running full-stroke, throttling 
engines, including direct-acting pumps, 
40 per cent; simple engines, non-con- 
densing, with medium piston speed, in 
cluding compound direct-acting pumps, 
20 per cent; for compound condensing 
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ing as a worth while investment. Their 
action in these matters, however, lags 
considerably behind their convictions. In 
many cases the mill executive is thor- 
oughly convinced of the advantages of 
good lighting, but his plant is not well 
lighted, and he is much surprised to 
learn that his lighting equipment is not 
entirely modern. 

The new viewpoint on lighting which 
has been adopted by so many executives 
and which is so radically different from 
the old idea of holding lighting expense 
to the barest minimum is certain to raise 
the general standard of textile mill il- 
lumination during the next few years, 


Plant 


proportion to the savings to be effected. 
If the steam consumption is equivaient 
io about 250 h.p. continuously, however, 
it would seem desirable to investigate 
the possibilities of superheated steam. 

If the plant is large, the question 
should, by all means, be taken under 
advisement. This is particularly truc 
there is apparent lack of 
boiler capacity. 


where any 

Another point worth remembering in 
this connection that in the case of 
old boilers, where the insurance com- 


1s 


panies may require that, owing to their 
condition, operated at 
pressures, under such circumstances, a 
loss in capacity of the boiler results. 
This loss may be made up by a change 
from saturated to superheated steam 


they be lower 


Steam Line Losses 


Steam Line Losses: 


Condensation 
in long pipe lines is a problem whick 


is faced in many plants. Ninety pr. 
cent. of the heat necessary to evaporate 
water is latent heat, and if condensa- 
tion takes place before the steam is 
transformed, this latent heat is liber- 
ated and the waste and losses due to 
condensation may be very large. Under 


the best conditions, with properly pro- 
portioned, well-covered steam pipes, we 
find a loss of 1/5 to 1/3 of a degree F. 





Corliss engines, 10 per cent; for triple ©! superheat per foot of steam pipe. It 
expansion engines, and turbines, 6 per seems reasonable to assume that with 
of 
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Superheat Degrees Fahrenheit = 
SAVING DUE TO SUPERHEAT; TEST OF HIGH SPEED TRIPLE EXPANSION ENGINE; 10 
DEGREES SUPERHEAT REDUCES STEAM CONSUMPTION PER KW. HR. 
FROM 23 POUNDS TO 18.8 POUNDS 
cent. Of course, higher figures than the ordinary large and indifferently coy 


these have been obtained but these may 
be taken as a fair average. 
Capacity of Plant 

Capacity of Plant: Naturally, the 

capacity of the plant has an important 

bearing upon the advisability of using 

superheated steam, inasmuch as_ the 

cost of the installation may be out of 


ered steam the loss may reag 
as much as one degree F. for every 
foot of pipe; consequently, a pipe 100 
feet long would probably lose 100 de- 
grees of superheat, which is equivalent 
to five per cent. of moisture in the 
steam, if we assume that the steam * 


dry before leaving the boiler. 


pipe 
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instrument used in cal- 


This is the type of | we Professor C. V. Boys measured the 


siiediiete: ig - eal weight of the earth he was not more exact m 


the weight of the earth. his calculation with the delicate instruments at his 
command than are the engineers and the chemists in 


their everyday tasks of producing Linde Oxygen. 


Men of astronomy must know the earth’s exact 
weight. Men who weld must know that their supply 
of oxygen is, and will always be, of the same unvary- 


ing high purity. Linde Oxygen is their best assur- 





ance of this. 


Every moment of the day sees numerous tests 
performed, each one of which adds another link to 
the endless similarity of Linde Oxygen. Should the 
oxygen vary to the slightest degree from the Linde 
high standard it is discharged into the air. 


But that is the way Linde does unusual things— 


in an unusual way. 


THE LINDE AIR 
PRODUCTS CO. 


ihe Largest Producer of Oxygen in the W orld 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 





L-305 
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Superheat is necessary to raise the 
temperature of the steam to a point 
where it may all be transmitted to its 
destination without continuous loss. As 
superheated steam does not give up its 
heat as readily as saturated steam, it 
-an be transmitted with smaller total 
loss. Superheated steam is, therefore, 
valuable as a means of eliminating the 
‘ondensation in steam pipes. 


Degree of Superheat 

In the United States and Canada total 
steam temperatures rarely exceed 600 
degrees, while in Europe 600 degrees is 
a common temperature, and tempera- 
tures of 850 degrees are often reached. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
steam practice in Europe is in advance 
»f steam practice in America and Can- 
ada. In Europe they have had a condi- 
tion of excessively high fuel costs and 
low labor costs, whereas, we have had 
the reverse, that is, comparatively cheap 


Material-H 


HE U. S. Army Supply Base, 
Brooklyn, is the largest of the 
Government’s great receiving and dis- 
tributing bases which have been erected 


at Brooklyn, Boston, Port Newark, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Norfolk, 


Charleston, Newport News, as well as 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Columbus, Ohio; 
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fuel and very high costs for labor and 
materials. This means that, insofar as 
we are concerned, the greatly increased 
cost of an installation above a total tem- 
perature of 600 degrees F. may so far 
off-set the possible savings in fuel that 
the installation will not be economical. 
As a general proposition, we may state 
that for at least ninety-five per cent. of 
the steam plants in the United States 
and Canada, 100 degrees of superheated 
steam is about right, and that only in 
exceptional cases should superheat ex- 
ceed 125 degrees. 


Operating Notes 

There are times when, in the ordinary 
use of a superheater, the circulation of 
steam will be less than at others. While 
at such times superheaters may be ex- 
posed to the furnace gases at high tem- 
perature, such a condition occurs when 
the load is temporarily arrested or when 
cutting in the boilers to guard ayainst 


damage. Under such conditions some 
superheaters are provided with flooding 
arrangements by which  superheater 
types are filled with water and this made 
part of the evaporating surface of the 
boiler. To do this it is necessary to 
open and close certain valves on each 
boiler, an operation which must be re- 
versed when the critical period is over 
and the superheaters are to resume their 
normal practice. 


Admitting water to the interior of the 
superheater induces a formation of scale 
to the tubes. Moreover, a superheater 
which has been flooded must be drained 
before being put back into service. This 
necessitates, on each boiler, a double 
operation on the part of 
which must be 


the attendant 
carried out with great 
care and intelligence, because of the dis- 
astrous results to the engine which 
might follow if the water in the super- 
heater were driven into the steam pipes. 
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This danger of flooding is one which 
has been so well recognized that super- 
heater manufacturers are getting away 
from it by protecting their superheaters 
by means of heavier or special construc- 
tion so that they will not burn during 
these special periods. 


Even superheaters which are flooded 
should be equipped with a drain so that 
they may always be blown out. On 
starting a boiler that has been cold, the 
drain should be opened and kept open 
until steam appears. This will blow 
out the water that may have condensed 
in the tubes when the boiler cooled. 

Another thing that should be care- 
fully watched in all boiler plants is set 
ting of the superheater safety valves 
These should always be set to “pop 
first. When this is done, if the plant loses 
its load for any reason, there will al 
ways be a flow of steam through the 
superheater. 


andling in Brooklyn Army Base 


Horizontal and Vertical Transportation— 
Notable Operatorless Elevator Installation 


ment both horizontally and vertically, 
and tiering. 


Unique Equipment and Methods 
The utmost practical utilization is 





U. S ARMY SUPPLY BASE, BROOKLYN, N 


. Y., LARGEST OF THE GOVERNMENT'S GREAT 


RECEIVING AND DISTRIBUTING BASES 


Jefferson, Md.; Pittsburgh, New Cum- 
berland, Pa., and Schenectady. 

Not only in size do these bases dwarf 
kindred commercial developments of the 
past, but in them have been incorporated 
the practical working out of so many of 
the latest and best ideas of architects, 
engineers, warehousemen, freight hand- 
lers and material-handling machinery 
manufacturers, that they demand the 
closest scrutiny and consideration of 
those concerned with provisions for 
mecting commercial developments. 

The Brooklyn Army Base contains 
over four million feet of floor space, 
and the transfer sheds one and a quarter 
million feet, or a combined total of 116 
acres. Including the transfer sheds for 
transient use, this affords actual storage 
space for about 15,000 carloads of goods. 

Handling 15,000 carloads, or 300,000 
to 400,000 tons of freight, on a 30 day 
turnover basis, particularly in these 
times of labor shortage, requires the 
utmost possible conservation of time 
and effort. The whole handling system 
of the Brooklyn plant is calculated to 
meet those big problems in freight and 
merchandise handling which begin and 
end at the ship side or car door and in- 
volve loading, unloading, plant move- 


made of various devices for the reduc- 
tion of manual handling. These are au- 
tomatic elevators, cranes and derricks, 
lifting trucks for picking up whole loads 
with one single operation and shifting 
to other locations, trailer trucks and 
both gravity roller and portable power 
conveyors. 

It is an old warehouse maxim to 
“Keep the goods moving,” and here. 
too, they are kept going between ship 
side or car door and the storage piles. 
However, not only keeping them moving 
but “Keeping the goods on wheels” is 
a fundamental and distinctive feature 
of this plant. 


The Trackless Train 


In this modern development every- 
thing is carried on four-wheeled trailer 
trucks, and here the goods which are 
carried across country by the trainload 
are also handled by the truck trains 
through the plant. 

The trailers are moved horizontally 
by industrial plant tractors and verti- 
cally by means of one of the most 
original and highly efficient elevator in- 
stallations ever devised. Goods are kept 
on the original trailers from loading 
point to destination, and handling is re- 


duced to a minimum. The trailers are 
usually moved in trains of from 4 to 5 
if toaded, and 6 to 8 if light, and one 
man with a tractor handles the 
This should be contrasted 
string of handlers which would be 
necessary to move an equal 
with the old two-wheeled 
trucks 

The trailer trucks are, 
of course, narrow gauge, and the trains 
are easily handled in the aisles and 
around the turns For short trailer 
movements tractors are not used, as one 
man readily handles on a four-wheeled 
truck two or three times the average 
load of a two-wheeled hand truck. The 
whole plant is laid out in definite one- 
way traffic lanes, carefully calculated to 
afford maximum 
congestion. 


train. 
with the 


tonnage 
“ baggage ” 


tractors and 


access and minimum 


Vertical Transportation 


Speeding up and controlling the hori 
zontal movement on one level, how- 
ever, is not the most serious problem 
confronting most plant and warehouse 
managers. Comparatively few execu- 
tives conceive the extent to which in- 
different elevator service affects plant 





VIEW OF RUNWAY AND “ TRACKLESS TRAIN 


turnover, but 
number of 


as a matter of fact as the 
levels or stories increases, 
the elevators become more and more as 
the spout of the funnel, and their eff 
ciency the measure of the rate of the 
flow of goods 

This fact was given a great deal of 
consideration in planning the Brooklyn 
Army Base, with the result that an 
elevator plant with many original and 
ingenious features was devised here 
are in all 96 elevators, of which 90 are 
for freight and six for passenger serv- 
ice. 


Ninety Operatorless Elevators 

The 90 freight elevators are of 10,000 
pounds capacity; 18 are located in the 
pier sheds, serve two floors, and have 
a speed of 100 feet per minute. Seventy- 
two are located in the warehouses, serve 
nine floors, and have a speed of 150 feet 
per minute. 

The elevator platform is 9 feet 4 
inches by 17 feet in the clear, and in- 
tended to carry four trucks. Automatic 
stops are accomplished. wherein the ele- 
vator platforms invariably register ac- 
curately with the landing sills by means 
of an automatic levelling device, and the 
landing or hoistway doors are opened 
automatically when the elevator reaches 
the floor to which it has been dispatched. 
Operators on the cars are not uSed 
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IN OPERATION AT BROOKLYN ARMY BASE 
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More than 40 
Plants and 
Warehouses 
Ready to 


Serve you 


The Universal Gas with the Universal Service 


PREST-O-LITE Service is a well-rounded, time-tested contract service, carrying 
obligations which the Company is bound to fulfill. 


PREST-O-LITE Service is built on unique ability to serve—ample plant 
and cylinder capacity, great experience and a smooth-working, nation-wide 
fundamentals without which service is no more than a name. 


organization 


Some of the most valued heating applications in industry were inspired or de- 
veloped by our Engineers. Their experience is rich in just such knowledge as 
may save you much loss through costly experiment or inefficient methods. 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 


The Gas of a Thousand Uses 


has earned top place by force of or- 
ganized knowledge and facilities. 

If you have a metal-working problem, 
we are pretty certain to have a tested 
plan to submit—-what to do and how 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc., General Offices, 42nd St. Building, New York City 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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best to do it. At your service whether 
you are an actual user or a potential 
user. 

Send a sketch and data. We'll send 
the answer—fair and unbiased, pro- 
fessional rather than commercial. 
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From seven to ten cars make a group 
which serves a “section” or some 325 
feet in length, of each building unit, 
ind out of such a group one is reason- 
bly sure of getting some one car to 
erve his needs without waiting for any 
articular elevator. In other words, 
vith ten cars in a group, the average 
vaiting time will obviously be just one- 
enth of what it would be if each car 
as placed separately. 


Central Dispatch Control 


Each group of elevators is handled 
ntirely by a central dispatcher, who is 
cated in a small office placed for con- 
enience a short distance from the 
roup. Before him is a table not unlike 
1 telephone switchboard, with one up- 
ght and one horizontal panel. In the 
pright panel is a column of white lights 
for each elevator, each light represent- 
ng a floor. At the top of each column 
s a colored light which indicates, when 
ighted, that all hatchway doors are 
losed and the elevator can be operated. 
The operating buttons are placed in 
ows in the horizontal panel. 


In general or miscellaneous service, 
which is the most difficult to handle. 
the dispatcher receives calls for cars 
from the various floors. As an ex- 
ample, the dispatcher gets a call for a 
car from the seventh floor to take goods 
to the third floor. A quick glance at 
the vertical panel shows that car No. 5 
is standing idle at the sixth floor, since 
its “6” white light is burning. The 
colored lamp at the top of the row is 
lighted, indicating that all doors are 
losed. The central dispatcher then 
touches “7” button and the white light 
lisappears as the car leaves the sixth 
floor, and shortly signals arrive at the 
seventh floor by means of a light in 
lb “7” 

’ 

As the doors open automatically the 
colored light is extinguished and the 
‘ar is out of the control of the dis- 
patcher and cannot be run until some 
yne on the seventh floor touches one of 
he seventh floor “door closing” but- 
tons, of which one is on either end of 
the car and two others alongside the 
pposite entrances. As soon as the load 
has been run on and the door button 
pushed, the doors close and the colored 
ight again appears, signaling to the 
jispatcher that all is clear to go ahead. 
He then button, thereby 


2 


touches “3” 
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dispatching the car to the third or desti- 
nation floor. 


The central dispatcher can readily de- 
tach any elevator of his group from the 
operating board. It then can be oper- 
ated directly from the car switch pro- 
vided therefor, and still retain its auto- 
matic door opening and automatic level- 
ing features. Until disconnected from 
the central board, however, the car- 
switch remains inoperative. Excepting 
for convenience, or when art 
being sent to a floor where no one is 
working at the time, no one needs to 
ride on the elevators for the purpose ot 
operating the elevator doors 


goods 


or 1ts 


The Micro Leveling Elevator 

The elevator equipment described in 
this article is an epoch-making develop- 
ment in the field of vertical transporta 
tion. It is a well known fact that with 
an automatic push-button 
order to be adaptable for freight service 
where trucks are used for handling 
goods, the car platform must be brought 
to an accurate level with the landing and 
maintained there under all conditions 
of loading and unloading. 


elevator, in 


A push button controlled elevator has 
recently been developed which stops 
the car automatically with any desired 
accuracy and with any load within its 
capacity. When the position of the car 
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INTERIOR OF OPERATORLESS ELEVATOR CAR; 


CLOSES DOORS 


AND 


advantageous in this case to operate the 
freight elevators by a central dispatcher 
than by individual operators on each 
car. This new automatic elevator is 
known as the “ Micro Leveling Eleva- 
tor.” The hoisting unit consists of the 








BANK OF TEN OPERATORLESS 


INDUSTRIAI 


changes during the loading and unload 
ing, due to the lengthening o1 
ing of the cables, the car is automat- 
ically and quickly restored to the land- 
ing level. This remarkable accomplish 
ment made it not only possible but 


shorten 


more 


es 


eecetoses 
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ISPATCHER’S DESK FOR OPERATORLESS ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 


THIS MAN OPERATES TEN 


ELEVATORS, EACH COVERING EIGHT FLOORS AND BASEMENT 


ELEVATORS WITH 


TRUCKS 





MICRO-DRIVE LEVELING CONTROLLER 


RUN ON AND OFF 


main driving machine and _ the 


drive mechanism. 


micro 


In the Brooklyn Army Base the main 
machine is of the worm gear type and 
is driven by a two-speed alternating 
current motor giving full and one-third 
The “ Micro Drive’ of 
motor, brake and worm gearing of about 


speed. consists 


one-tenth of the speed and power of the 
main machine, The micro drive is me 


chanically connected to the main ma- 
chine through the revolving electro- 
mechanical main brake. The slow mo 


tion of the “ Micro Drive through the 
final inches of travel in 
with a novel control, results 
in the car stopping level with the land 
ing with any load to the full 
of 10,000 pounds. Since the leveling is 
accomplished at slow speed 
means of the small motor, 
wear and tear of mechanical and 
trical parts. 


few connection 


system ol 


capacity 


and by 
there is less 


elec 


Automatic Car Switch Control 

Micro ope ration 1S applied to 
Switch as well as automatic push button 
control. In this case the operator 
throws his switch to the stop position 


on approaching the floor just as in the 
operation of the ordinary car switch 
control. If the car is within the micro 
zone, the micro drive functions and 
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PUSH BUTTON OUTSIDI AUTOMATICALLY 


THE DISPATCHER 


stops the car level with the floor. Al 
though the micro or leveling ex 
tends 8 inches above and below 
levels, in actual service the average 
micro movement is usually not more 
than 3 inches. 


zone 
floor 


Selective Automatic Door Opening and 
Closing Machines 


The doors are operated by an ingen 
ously arranged mechanism which auto- 
matically opens the doors at the floor to 
which the car has been dispatched, and 
as the car approaches that floor. As the 
door operating machine starts to open 
the when the leveling 
reached by the car, it is obvious that the 
leveling is accomplished while the doors 
are being opened and therefore no addi 
tional time is required for leveling. The 
door closing operation can be init#ated 
only by touching a closing button either 
on the car or alongside the door opening 
on the floor. 


doors zone 1S 


Doors Represent a Radical Development 
in Construction 


Che doors’ themselves represent a rad 
development in elevator hatchway 
doors. Consideration the traile1 
truck problem pointed the way to doors 
of maximum height and rising from 
fixed sills. Due to the high door open 
ings and limited story height it 
necessary that the door operating mech 
anism be as to first 
the door horizontally into the hatchway 


ical 


of 


Wa 


so arranged move 
a sufficient distance to clear the sill and 
door above and then to raise the door 
vertically to clear the opening. These 
doors are made of a steel frame with 


panels 34 inch thick, of sheet steel and 
asbestos composition. In case of emer 
gency, the cars can be run with the 
doors open, 
Record in Building the Army Supply 
Base Plant 

The Army Supply Base was cor 

structed for the Traffic, Storage and 


Purchase Division of the War Depart 
ment. 
ried 


Company 


The actual construction was cat! 
the Turner Construction 
Much credit is due both th 
Turner Construction Company and th 
many sub-contractors, who made a wo! 
derful record in bringing the 


} 
on by 


plant to a 
state of practical completion in the lim- 
ited time at their disposal. The ele- 
vator installation was made by the Otis 
Elevator Company. 


‘ 
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, A section of the Barrett Specifica- 
tion 20-Year Roof on West Techni- ~ 
cal High School, Cleveland, Ohto. ~ 
It was laid over another type of A 
i roof that had begun to deteriorate %.. tw ate 
after only seven wears of service. (iv)* SSG 
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How to be sure of 
a 20-Year roof— 


HE West Technical High School, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, pictured above, has just been 
re-roofed with a Barrett Specification Roof 
over another type of roof that had begun to 
deteriorate seriously after only seven years of 
service. 


When the Barrett Specification Roof was 
finished we handed the City Officials of Cleve- 
land a Surety Bond, issued by the well-known 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Bal- 
timore, which guarantees the roof to last for at 
least 20 years without maintenance expense of 
any kind. The probabilities are that this roof 
will last nearer 30 years. 


There is only one way to be absolutely sure of get- 
ting the kind of roof you want—a genuine Barrett 
Specification Roof—and that is to write this standard 
paragraph into the building specifications: 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Th 

Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis e 

Seattle Peoria Atlanta 

Youngstown Lebanon Washington Bangor Dallas 
Bethlehem Elizabeth 









“The roof shall be laid according to The Barrett Specifi 
cation dated May 1, 1916, and the contractors shall 
obtain for us, without additional cost, the Barretty20- 
Year Guaranty Bond.” 


This simple paragraph takes all the gamble and 
worry out of roofing, for both owner and architect. 


Such expressions as “‘Barrett Specification type of 
roof,” “Five-ply felt-and-pitch roof” or ‘Barrett 
Specification Roof, or equal,” should never be per- 
mitted in a building specification. 


The 20-Year Surety Bond Is Free 


The 20-Year Surety Bond will be furnished on any 
roof of 50 squares or over, in cities of 25,000 or over, 
or in smaller places where Barrett Inspection Service 
is avilable. There is no charge for this Bond. Our 
only requirements are that the Barrett Specification 
shall be strictly followed and that the roofing con- 
tractor shall be approved by us. 


A copy of the Barrett 20-Year Specification 
with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


Boston St. Louis > 
Detroit New Orleans 
Company ci T tke City Nashville 





Duluth Milwaukee ohnstown 
Toledo Columbus Richmond trobe 
Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Lmitep: Montréal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Fuel Oil in Textile Mills 


OR the past three or four years the 
fuel question has been one of fore- 
jst importance in the minds of manu- 
facturers all over the country. This is 
particularly true of manufacturers in 
those sections which produce no fuel of 
any kind. In this respect, the predica- 
ment of New England and other textile 
manufacturing sections has been of the 
very worst sort. 


In the early days of the textile indus- 
try, establishments were located almost 
without exception near sources of water 
power, and unfortunately it was very 
unusual for these locations to be ad- 
jacent or convenient to fuel-producing 
regions. Therefore, manufacturing 
plants located in such a manner have 
had to depend on fuel hauled long dis- 
tances by rail and by water. The con- 
sequence is that almost any kind of an 
industrial disturbance affecting either 
the production or the transportation of 
fuel has been immediately and_ seri- 
usly felt; this, of course, being parti- 
cularly true during the past four years 


For the above reasons the stage has 





A NEAT BOILER ROOM WITH FUEL OIL EQUIPMENT AT D. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


been well set, particularly in New Eng- 
land, for the advent of oil fuel, which 
although new to this section of the 


country has aroused the interest of 
practically all mill owners and _ en- 
gineers. 


First Installation in Pawtucket 


The beginning was comparatively 
all. In 1915 the owners of the 
Jenckes Spinning Company, Pawtucket, 
I., became interested and converted 
ir handfired boiler room for fuel oil 
after the most persistent persuasion and 
solicitation on the part of the manage- 
ment of one of the largest of the pro- 
ducing companies. The success of this 
installation was immediately apparent, 
an’ excited the interest of many parties 
who had previous to this time been du- 
Ss as to the outcome of the experi- 
ment. 
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Installations in New England—Mills Should 


Investigate Before Considering Change 
By J. J. Tyrrell* 
About the same time the American independent stations. The station at 


Woolen Company equipped its River- 
side Mills in Providence, and imme- 
diately following this, its Bay State 
Mills at Lowell, Mass. Then after 
lengthy tests at Lawrence, Mass., -the 
big woolen company equipped the mam- 
moth Wood and Washington mills in 
that city. At the present writing, every 
indication makes: it seem that every mill 
of this company will be burning ol for 
steam purposes before another year 
passes. The mere statement of this fact 
is an exposition of the success of fuel 
oil for steam power purposes and an 
indication of what one immense con- 
sumer believes to be the future of the 
fuel. 
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GOFF AND SONS, 


Riverside Mills, new installations fol- 
lowed so rapidly that it is difficult to 
remember the sequence. Probably the 
most noteworthy of these older installa- 
tions were those of the Manville Com- 
pany, at Georgiaville, R. I., the Grey- 
stone Mills of the Joseph Benn Co., in 
Greystone, R. I., one boiler room of the 
Atlantic Mills in Providence, the Gor- 
ham Company in Providence, and the 
Peace Dale Manufacturing Co., in 
Peace Dale. All of these boiler rooms 
are today in operation using their 
original equipment, and the Atlantic 
Mills have since extended the oil burn- 
ing apparatus to the main boiler room. 


War Stopped New Installations 


It will be noted that nearly all the 
above installations were in or near 
Providence, R. I. The reason for this 
is easily explained, as the fuel oil used 
for steam boilers is a different fuel 
from that ordinarily known as the 
domestic fuel oil, and is handled from 


Providence was completed earlier than 
those in other sections. Now, however, 
there are stations at every port of con- 


speaks volumes for the sincerity of the 
oil companies who continued to furnish 
fuel under oil contracts which contained 
prices than one-half, and some- 
times even one-third, of the market 
price of the fuel, and in face of all kinds 
of obstacles. 

With the signing of the armistice, and 
after a few months of the first part of 
the transition period following the 
armistice, oil began to 
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BOILER ROOM OF LONSDALI 


sequence along the Atlantic Coast and 
fuel oil is being handled at all of them 

Rapid inroads into the coal consump 
tion this made until 
the United the World 
War, and came to a 
standstill. in 
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This, however, was no 
the fact that fuel oil had 
fallen down in competition with coal, but 
was the immediate result of the 
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come into the country once more in 


volumes which far exceeded anything 
received before, and the sales of fuel oil 
In great quantities were a matter of 
daily occurrence until, at this writing, 
the limit of the transportation facilities 
was reached and the sale was stopped. 


It will probably be a few months before 
new facilities 
provided, 


for transportation 
the Mexican 
and until this time 
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ONE OF 


EARLY 


INSTALLATIONS, 


the tank steamers and the transferring 
of these steamers to the foreign service. 
It is a remarkable thing in remembering 
these circumstances to recollect that not 
a single oil-burning boiler room was 
shut down through lack of fuel, and it 
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installation companies least 


thankful for a breathing spell. 
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Should Investigate Before Changing 


From statements made by mill own- 
ers it is evident that they are entirely 
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It*Pays to Use “85% Magnesia” 


aaa 

OAL-SAVING’is not the only reason for your 
. using “85% Magnesia” pipe and boiler cov- 
erings. Higher STEAM EFFICIENCY is an 
equal reason. 

Here, for example, is a great sawmill plant—the 
Kaul Lumber Company of Kaulton, Ala. It is a 
model of modern industrial efficiency. Its 2000 
H. P. boiler provides steam for all mill operations, 
and for the drying-kilns. 

Its fuel costs nothing, for it burns its own waste 
lumber-cuttings. So plentiful is that waste that a 
big incinerator runs day and night to burn up its 
slabs, cuttings and_sawdust, which become a dail 
nuisance. 

Yet, although this fuel costs nothing, all the 
steam-pipes and boilers are protected with “85% 
Magnesia.” 

The reason,is, of course, that “85% Magnesia” 
insures higher EFFICIENCY—that the engines, 
kilns, etc., always have ample supply of hot dry 
Steam. 

While Coal-Saving, to an amazing degree, is one great reason 
for protecting with “85% Magnesia”—no matter whether your 
fuel cost is high or low, you will find that your operating condi- 
tions are always better, your steam supply always adequate, if 
you cover your pipes, boilers, flanges or fittings with this sur- 
passing heat-insulation. 

Write us for Standard Specifications for proper application 


mpiled by Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, and for 
Coal-Saving Tables. 


721 Bulletin Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 
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satisfied and enthusiastic.- However, 
although this is true in almost every case, 
there are a few users who have not re- 
ceived the returns expected! This con- 
dition is unfortunate, but true. But in 
every case there is a reason for dissat- 
isfaction. Probably the most frequent 
reason is a poor and improperly de- 
signed installation. There have been 
a number of these made, and such will 
continue to be made as long as a pur- 
chaser will consider price before qual- 
ity, and cheapness before good instal- 
lation design. There always will be a 
wide range of equipment offered at 
varying prices, but the purchaser should 
remember: that usually the cost of an 
installation is but a small fraction of 
the yearly cost of fuel that the equip- 
ment will handle, and that a small sav- 
ing in boiler room efficiency which one 
installation will return over another will 
amply repay a wide difference in first 
cost. 

A second reason for the failure of an 
oil-burning installation to render com- 
plete satisfaction is the fact that it was 
put in and oil purchased when the price 
of oil was high. This is particularly 
true of some installations made during 
the World War, some of which installa- 
tions were made with no proper inves- 
tigation of plant conditions and efficien- 
cies on coal. 

This brings up a point which should 
be emphasized. No plant should be con- 
verted to fuel oil before a thorough in- 
vestigation of the boiler room efficien- 
cies on coal has been made, and accu- 
rate knowledge had of the amount of 
steam being generated on coal, and the 
‘ost of this steam. However, this data 
is surprisingly hard to obtain in some 
plants. The writer has seen plant after 
plant, some of them being listed among 
New England’s foremost mills, where 
there was absolutely no instrument to 
indicate performance in the boiler room, 
except the steam gauge on the boilers. 
These owners, in a large number of 
cases, were courageous enough to con- 
vert to fuel oil on a salesman’s word 
that fuel oil would beat coal, although 
neither the owner nor the salesman 
could possibly know what the plant per- 
formance on coal was. : 

This condition clearly emphasizes the 
importance of instruments to the plant. 
The writer’s personal experience has 
shown him that plants equipped with 
good water meters, fuel-measuring de- 
vices, steam flow meters, CO: analyzing 
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apparatus, pyrometers and_ recording 
thermometers and similar apparatus, 
will have many times the cost of such 
apparatus repaid in the saving effected 
in a few months time, whether coal or 
oil is burned. 


Details of Equipment 


In considering a fuel oil installation, 
the chief features to get attention 
should be the burner, the furnace de- 
sign, and then the pumping and heating 
apparatus. 

The burner should be rugged, simple 
and easy to clean. It should have no 
moving or adjustable parts exposed to 
the heat of the fire. The oil passage 
must be long and of ample size to pass 
the heaviest fuels, and the steam for 
atomizing should not exceed 2 per cent. 
at normal rating. A burner throwing a 
fan-shaped flame is preferable, as it 
presents an under area for mixing with 
air for combustion, presents a greater 
radiating area to the cold surface of the 
boiler, and the fan-shape more nearly 
conforms to the furnace shape in sta- 
tionary boiler practice. 

The furnace designs used in convert- 
ing a coal burning plant to fuel oil 
should be carefully scrutinized, and no 
expense spared to get the best possible 
furnace; for here can the greatest sav- 
ings be effected or the greatest wast 
caused. The furnace used should be 
adapted to the burner, and it is usually 
true that an arrangement best suited for 
one burner will not give the best pos- 
sible results with another. 

The pumping and heating apparatus 
should best be provided in a single unit, 
and should be in duplicate throughout, 
with provision made for interchange- 
ability of the apparatus. These sets are 
preferably purchased from a reliable 
manufacturer of equipment, complete 
and ready to operate, and not built up 
of component parts on the job. 

One or two of New England’s largest 
coal companies have been forehanded 
enough to see what was coming and 
have organized fuel oil companies, have 
erected terminal stations, and are pre- 
paring to sell fuel oil as well as coal to 
the consumers. . This, with the fact that 
millions of dollars have been spent in 
New England ports for the storage and 
transportation of fuel oil for steam 
power purposes, makes plain to us that 
fuel oil has come to New England to 
stay. 


Dyeing and Finishing Plant 


Gold Mark Knitting Co., Woon- 
socket, to Take Outside Work 


7 provide for the dyeing and finish- 
ing of their own knitted products, 
which have been sent out to commission 
finishing plants, and also to add a depart- 
ment for dyeing and finishing woven 
woolen and worsted cloths, and dyeing 
worsted yarns for other mills, the Gold 
Mark Knitting Co, Woonsocket, R. L, 
have erected an entire new plant con- 
sisting of boiler room, generator room, 
sump and filter room dye house building 
ind finishing building. This plant is lo- 
ated on Water street, Woonsocket, ad- 
acent to the Blackstone River. 

The buildings are of brick mill con- 
truction, and rest on a concrete founda- 
ion. The dyeing building and finishing 
uilding adjoin, and combined measure 
85 feet long by 85 feet wide. The dye 
iouse is one story with monitor roof 
‘unning lengthwise, 185 feet by 42% 


feet. The finishing department is two 
stories, and has the same dimensions as 
the dye house. Both buildings will be 
lined throughout on the inside with 
white brick, and nothing will be left 
undone to make the working conditions 
as near perfect as possible. 

A feature of the dyeing and wet finish- 
ing departments is concrete floors which 
are pitched from the center to the sides, 
to provide drainage and keep the floors 
dry. The heating and ventilating for 
this building is indirect type, designed 
to keep the dye house roof free from 
condensation and all working space free 
from visible vapor. All piping, includ- 
ing steam and hot and cold water pipes, 
will be covered to avoid dripping which 
might stain the material being processed. 

The water supply will be pumped 
from the Blackstone River into large 
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gravity type filters, with a capacity of 
10,000 gallons per hour, and from there 
into a large concrete storage tank hold- 
ing 20,000 gallons, then pumped to a tank 
on the roof and fed by gravity through- 
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refinishing and London shrinking pur- 
poses. 

McClintock & Craig, Springfield, 
Mass., are the architects and engineers. 
Richard J. Hill assisted the architects on 





NEW DYEING AND FINISHING PLANT OF GOLD MARK KNITTING CO 


out the mill. The water is soft and 
with the filter process will give the most 
desirable shades and finishes, and save in 
chemicals. There is also a 5,000 gallon 
storage hot water heater. There will be 
no oil in the exhaust steam which will 
be used throughout 
and other purposes. 

Electric current will be generated by 
two turbo-generators, 550 volt, 3 phase 
and 60 cycle. All the machinery for both 
wet and dry processes will be driven by 
individual motors. There will be three 
250 H. P. boilers to supply steam for 
power and processes, and oil will be used 
for fuel. 

The new plant will be equipped 
throughout with the latest improved 
machinery for finishing knitted fabrics 
for women’s and men’s wear now manu- 
factured by the Gold Mark Knitting 
Company. In addition, there will be 
complete equipment for dyeing and fin- 
ishing woolen and worsted woven fab- 
rics, such as cotton worsteds, fancy 
woolens in the line of cheviots, cassi- 
meres, suitings, cheviot overcoatings, fine 
wool and worsted overcoatings, fancy 
clear finish and unfinished worsted suit- 
ings, piece dye serges and piece dye un- 
finished worsteds. Worsted yarns will 
also be colored, and there will be a 
special department for refinishing, 
spongeing and London shrinking. 


for heating water 


Details of Machinery 


The following is a list of the machin- 
ery being installed: James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co., piece dye kettles, piece perox- 
ide bleachers, washers and fulling mills; 
Klauder-Weldon Company, yarn dyeing 
machines; Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Company, chemical peroxide bleach- 
ing vats; Utica Novelty & Mill Specialty 
Company, knit goods dryers; Frank 
Bailey, yarn dryers; John Heathcote & 
Son, woven cloth dryers; Philadelphia 
Drying Machine Company, yarn scouring 
machines; Tolhurst Machine Company, 
centrifugal extractors; G. W. Voelker 
Company, cloth presses and 
machines; Woonsocket Napping Ma- 
chinery Company, napping machines, 
Parks & Woolson Machine Company, 
double-cylinder brushing machines, 
shearing machines; Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., knit goods, roller presses, 
fanning and steaming machines; J. E. 
Windle, rolling, doubling and measuring 
machines; Nashua Steam Press & Boiler 
Works, high pressure steam press for 
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the plans and layout and will have full 
charge of the plant when it is in opera- 
uon, which will be about April 1. Mr. 
Hill is a past president of the Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers’ Association, and 
has had a long and successful experience 
as superintendent of dyeing and finish- 
ing in some of the largest mills in the 
United States. He came to Woonsocket 
from the position of superintendent of 
finishing at the Globe Mills ‘of the 
American Woolen Company, at Utica, 


New York. 


AETNA MILLS EXTENSION 

A new weaving mill has been erected 
at Watertown, Mass., for The Aetna 
Mills Co., manufacturers of dress 
goods and men’s wear. It consists of a 
brick building with concrete columns, 
foundations, piers, etc. and trimmed 
with a granite composite. The walls 
are of brick, beams of steel, wrapped 
and fireproofed with concrete. The 
stairs all the way from basement to 
roof are made of channel steel string- 
ers with pressed steel risers and treads. 
Floors, landings and treads are filled 


with a 1% inch concrete mixed with 
carborundum. The main floor beams 
are of steel with 5 inch hard pine 


floor planks, topped with diagonal % 
inch maple. 
steel 


The roof is supported on 
beams, the roof plank being of 
Douglas fir covered with Barrett speci- 
fication roofing and 
The sash are of steel 


copper flashings. 


Chere is a fully equipped hospital 
room, fitted with a ceramic tile floor 
on a concrete bed. The tiles are 1 inch 
hexagonal. The entire building is 
equipped with automatic sprinklers on 
the wet pipe system, while the heat is 
provided on the vacuum system. There 
is one elevator shaft, 10 x 12 feet 2 


inches, with a lift of 40 feet 2 inches. 
A part of the work consisted also in 
applying a dry pipe automatic sprinkler 
system to an old warehouse now in 
use. 


There is also under way for the 
Aetna Mills an office and welfare build- 
ing consisting of two stories, 50 x 100 
feet, with a one-story annex 36 x 67 
feet. This building, which is of very 
pleasing design, will add much to the 
appearance of the plant. Charles T. 
Main, Boston, is the architect-engineer 
for these new buildings. 
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“Cyclone Fence 


Mysterious thefts of costly materials, and acts of violence are explained by foot- 
prints. Whether snow is on the ground or not, the tracks show that premises are 
open and at the mercy of vandals. Cyclone Fence stops the tracks at your prop- 
erty line, gives constant protection. Soon Saves Its Cost. 
Let US Tell You More About 
Cyclone Property Protection Fence 
Phone, Wire or Write Main Offices, Waukegan, Ill., or Branch Offices Nearest You 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: Waukegan, IIll., Cleveland, Ohio, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Branches: Chicago Detroit Rochester Philadelphia New York 
Oakland Portland San Francisco 


Look for the Red Tag: the Mark of Quality on all Cyclone Products 











Report of Mill Construction for 1919 





New Projects, Enlargements and Improvements 


REACTION from the dullness 

which prevailed during the war 
period in mill construction has been 
noticeable during the past year, the num- 
ber of new structures being appreciably 
larger. This is especially true in the 
four principal divisions, cotton, wool, 
knit and silk, the knit industry leading 
as was the case last year. It is probable 
that the compilation made by TExtTILe 
Wortp for 1919 would have been even 
greater if equipment could have been 
more readily obtained, the manufac- 
turers of machinery being unable to 
meet the demand for new _ looms, 
spindles, etc. Undoubtedly the high cost 
of construction also had a deterrent ef- 
fect upon a number of new projects, 
although many concerns did not take 
this condition into consideration at all, 
believing that their increasing business 
would warrant any outlay in expense. 
A total of 289 is given as the number 
of new mills erected, this being in ex- 
cess of last year bui not reaching the 
mark attained in 1917, while the average 
for the past ten years is 260. 


Statistical Review Compiled 
from Textile World Records 


boro, N. C., hosiery yarns; Spartanburg 
County Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., yarns; 
Superior Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., cotton 
thread; Mason Cotton Fabrics Co., 
Kent, O., tire fabrics; Narragansett 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Apponaug, R. I., tire 
fabrics and heavy ducks. 

Many old established concerns made 
important enlargements and improve- 
ments, among them being the following: 
Fairfax . Mill, Fairfax, Ala.; Opelika 
Cotton Mills, Opelika, Ala.; Coosa Mfg. 
Co., Piedmont, Ala.; W. A. Handley 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala.; Ashland Cot- 
ton Co, Jewett City, Conn.; Lund Tex- 
tile Co., Fisherville, Mass.; Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass.; Hoosac Cot- 
ton Mills, North Adams, Mass.; Shaw- 
mut Mills, Fall River, Mass.; Warren 
Cotton Mills of the Thorndike Co., 
West Warren, Mass.; Towar Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Niles, Mich.; Oswego Yarn 
Mills, Inc, Oswego, N. Y., Carolina 


COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION OF LAST TEN YEARS 





The cotton division makes a very 
creditable showing. Of the 74 mills or 
large additions here noticed, the yarn 
industry seems to have made the great- 
est gain, 22 new mills being listed under 
hosiery and fine and coarse yarns, while 
auto tire fabrics follow with five, heavy 
ducks also being included in the product 
of some of the latter plants. North 
Carolina appears to take the lead in new 
mill construction, while Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina follow in the order named. Of the 
other states, Alabama and Tennessee 
may be noted, as well as California, the 
large plant of the Pacific Cotton Mills 
Co., at Los Angeles, Cal., operated by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of California being a striking addition 
to the leading cotton mills of the year. 
Among other new mills in this division 
are those of the New York Net & Twine 
Co., Moodus, Conn. manufacturing 
seine twine and fish netting; Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, and Columbus, Ga., yarns, 
warps, etc.; Couch Mills Company, At- 
tanta, Ga., manufacturers of Army, wide 
and sail duck; Plowman Yarn Mills, 
Lawrenceville, Ga., hosiery yarns; the 
Waquoit Mill of William Whitman & 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., automobile 
tire cords; Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., 
Cherryville, N. C., cotton yarns; Blue 
Ridge Cotton Mills, Connelly’s Springs, 
N. C., cotton yarns; Dixon Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., combed cotton yarns; 
Myers Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., cot- 
ton yarns; Ridge Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., cotton yarns; Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., combed hosiery yarns; 
Victory Yarn Mills, Gastonia, combed 
peeler yarns; Margrace Mills, King’s 
Mountain, N. C., bedspreads; Ronda 
Cotton Mills, Ronda, N. C., cotton 
yarns; Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherford- 
ton, N. C., combed peeler yarns; Roar- 
ing River Yarn Mills, North Wades- 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
52 51 24 26 22 37 32 67 
24 23 19 21 24 24 20 31 
97 113 111 110 142 122 92 113 
86 60 25 51 54 46 38 34 
38 33 40 37 30 36 26 29 
297 280 219 245 277 265 208 274 


Cotton Mill, Maiden, N. C.; Tubular 
Woven Fabric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Woolen Mills 


Of the new woolen and worsted mills, 
five are in New England, four in Penn- 
sylvania, three in New York, two in 
California, one each in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Chicago, IIl., while Canada has 
added three to its list. The majority of 
these mills are not of large size in com- 
parison with the extensions made by old 
companies. Among the most prominent 
are those of the Federal Wool Mfg. Co., 
at Oakland, Cal.; Collins & Aikman Co., 
and the Griffin Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the Philmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Noticeable improvements have been 
made to a considerable number of 
plants already in operation, prominent 
among these being the plant of the Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn.; Charles W. House & Sons, 
Unionville, Conn.; Peerless Woolen 
Mills, Rossville, Ga.; La Porte Woolen 
Mills, La Porte, Ind.; Monomac Spin- 
ning Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Selden 
Worsted Mill, Inc., Methuen, Mass.; 
Bell Co., Worcester, Mass.; Allen 
Woolen Mills, Rochester, N. Y.; The 
Windsor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Alsace Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; 
Island Woolen Co., Baraboo, Wis.; 
Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning 
Mills, Ltd., Guelph, Canada. 


New Knitting Mills 


The knitting industry again makes a 
decided showing and still appears to lead 
in the number of new establishments al- 
though the gain here is not so great as 
last year when 125 mills were credited 
to this branch. Thirteen new mills will 
be operated on sweater coats, these be- 
ing located principally in New England, 
New York State and Pennsylvania, 
silk hosiery will be the product of nine 


new plants covering the same states with 
the addition of New Jersey, while those 
of the southern States will confine their 
operations to cotton or mercerized hose. 
Jersey cloth will be manufactured by 
seven new concerns and tinsel threads, 
tubular laces and chenille have also been 
added to this branch of the textile in- 
dustry. 

Some of the important new mills are 
the Chapman Knitting Mill, Yonkers, N. 
Y.; Gehris Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila- 


delphia, Pa.; Stroudsburg Textile Co., 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; Southern Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Blue Star 


Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Mill- 
bridge Knitting Mills Co., Millbridge, 
Me.; B. Ganim & Bro., Gloversville, N. 
Y.; Wergen Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa. 

Enlargements and improvements to 
knitting mills have been made on an 
extensive scale, while the purchase of 
existing mills or leasing of the same 
has been a feature of the year’s expan- 
sion. Prominent in the latter move- 
ment is the taking over of the W. E. 
Tillotson Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., by 
George W. Goethals & Co., New York, 
a newly organized company. Among 
the noted enlargements may be men- 
tioned those of the Bath Knitting Mills, 
Bath, N. Y.; Sellers Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C.; Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C.; Hemshaw Ho- 
siery Mills, Oxford, N. C.; Green- 
Haas-Schwartz Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Dolphin Hosiery Co., Toledo, O.; Zant- 
zen Knitting Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Taubel Bros., Hatfield, Pa.; Progres- 
sive Knitting Mills, Linfield, Pa.; Beat- 
tie Hosiery Co., Sellersville, Pa.; Lib- 
erty Hosiery Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Holeprooff Hosiery Co., of Can- 


ada, Ltd., London, Ontario. The Vic- 
tory-Vassar Knitting Mills, Detroit, 
Mich., have been organized through 


the consolidation of the Victory Knit- 
ting Mills of Detroit and the Vassar 
Knitting Mills, Bay City, Mich., while 
the Augusta Knitting Corp., Utica, N. 
Y., has taken over all plants of the 
Augusta Knitting Co. 


The silk industry as im past years 
seems to show the greatest expansion 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The Silk Industry 

Pennsylvania appears to have made a 
decided advance in this branch of mill 
construction. Several new mills have 
been erected there during the year, 
while many new concerns have taken 
over old plants or leased space in es- 
tablished mills. Among the former 
may be included the R. K. Laros Silk 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; The Duplan Silk 
Co., Nanticoke, Pa.; Central Penn Silk 
Co., Phillipsburg, Pa»; Lederer Bros., 
Pottstown, Pa.; Connerton Silk Co., 
Scranton, Pa.; Palmetto Silk Co, 
Scranton, Pa.; L. A. W. Silk Co., Inc., 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; Pocono Ribbon Co., 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; George R. Goebel 
Silk Throwing Co., Wilkes-Barre,’ Pa. 
The silk industry at Paterson, N. J., 
has been augmented by the Al Shaba 


Silk Co.; Hadlee Silk Mills; Law- 
rence Bros.; H. Ronesburg Silk 
Co., and the Textile Silk Works. 
The Watson Silk Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., is noted; also the Victory 


Broad Silk Co., Grantwood, N. J., 
Kingsboro Silk Mills, Inc., and the Su- 
perior Silk Mills, Inc., of Gloversville, 
N. Y.; Acme Silk Mills, Inc., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.,; Glendana Silk Mill, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Queen Quality Silk 
Mills, Inc., Valley Falls, R. I. 

Among the miscellaneous mills listed, 
ten are confined to dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing, one to the manufacture 
of jute bags, another to hemp fiber, 
two to twine and thread manufac- 
turers, and a third to grass rugs. The 
American Textile Art Printing & Dye- 
ing Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., capital- 
ized at $500,000, starting operations last 
spring, is one of the new projects at- 
tracting attention. 

Notable additions and improvements 
have also been made during the past 
twelve months by the Lowell Bleachery, 
Lowell, Mass.; Weiss, Willheim & Co., 
Passaic, N. J.; Union Hill Silk Finish- 
ing & Dyeing Co., Union Hill, N. J.; 
Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the American Finishing Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The detailed report of new mills, 
important changes, enlargements and 
improvements follows: 


Details of Mill Construction 


NEW COTTON MILLS 


Alabama, Huntsville. Lincoln Cotton Mills 
of Alabama; William L. Barrell (Law- 
rence, Mass.), Theophilus King 
(Boston, Mass.), vice-pres.; W. I. Well- 
man (Huntsville), sec. and treas.; N. C. 
Roe, agent and buyer, (Took over Abing- 


pres. ; 


don Mills.) 

Speigner. Penitentiary; 118 looms installed 
for weaving cotton cloth. 

Talladega. Samoset Cotton Mills; capital 


increased to $1,000,000; Wellington, Sears 
& Co., Boston, selling agents. (Formerly 
Chinnabee Valley Mills.) 

California, Los Angeles. Pacific Cotton 
Mills Co.; $6,000,000; F. A. Seiberling, 
pres.; W. A. M. Vaughan, treas.; S. A. 
Steere, supt.; fabric for auto tires, etc.; 
new mill; 33,264 spindles, 45-72-in., 8-72- 
in. looms; electric power; sell direct. 
(Operated by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of California, Los Angeles, Cal.) 

Connecticut, Ansonia. Shelton Textile Fa- 
bric Co.; $25,000; Robert E. Morrey, pres. 
and treasurer.; John L. Harvey, supt.; 
elastic and non-elastic braid; 250 braiders. 

Moodus. New York Net & Twine Co.; 
$200,000; H. F. Roberts, pres.; A. W. 


Chaffee, treas.; A. K. Roberts, supt.; cot- 
ton seine twine and fish netting; 3,100 
spindles. 


Georgia, Atlanta. American Twine & Cord- 


age Mills; $35,000; Paul J. Talbot, pres.; 
K. L. Jones, sec. and treas.; S. V. Up- 
church, supt.; twines; new mill; 1,728 
spindles. 

Atlanta. Couch Mills Company; $232,000; 
W. D. Couch, pres.; S&S H. Stark, treas.; 
W. EB. Willingham, supt.; Army, wide 
and sail duck, filter cloth, etc.; 6,000 
spindles, 90 looms; buy 138-2 and 38-ply, 


2/208, 7/8 and 4-ply. 

Cedartown. Cedartown Cotton & Export 
Co.; new twisting mill, 75, x 240 feet; 
6,000 twisting spindles, 10 reels, 5 spoolers, 
2 ball and chain warps. 

Columbus. Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., 
927 Fifth avenue; John S. Roberts, pres.; 
M. B. Roberts, treas.; erected mill; web- 
bing, spinning and t tape; 2 looms; 
buy 12/4, 12/3, 8/4, 6 ply yarns. 

Lawrenceville. Plowman Yarn Mills; $300,- 
000; C. M, Plowman, pres.; 8S. V. Pitts, 
treas. and buyer; J. W. Jolly, supt.; ho- 
siery yarns; 10,000 ring spindles. (Taken 
over Lawrenceville Yarn Mills.) 


(Continued on page 501) 
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coe RUCTION is nearly finished 
yn the new Indian Head sheeting 
and flannel mill of the Nashua Manu- 
facturing Co., Nashua, N. H., of which 


Amory, .Brown & Co. are selling 
agents. The mill was designed by 
Lockwood,, Greene & Co., engineers, 
Boston. There is also to be an office 
building adjoining the new mill, and 
tis will be carried out in the same 
style, with entrance gates to the mill 
yard at cither side. It will contain a 
hospital and a meeting room for the 


verseers of the mill 


New Standard of Construction 


the engineers that 
highest standard of 
both in- 
that has been attained 


[It is believed by 
the mill reaches the 
and arrangement, 
and outside, 
in buildings; of this character, 

demand for better 
condition of higher labor 


construction 
sidk 
and is an 
answer to the mills 

meet the 
cost by providing more effective work 
ing conditions and cutting out unneces- 

rv handling and non-productive labor 

The new building iS being erected at 
the Jackson department of the Nashua 


Manufacturing Co. and takes the place 
of several old buildings which have 
been torn down. It will occupy a 
ground area of 560 x 122 feet, and will 
have a central section six stories in 
he ight, and two end sections of three 


and five stories, respectively, provision 
being made for adding two more stories 
at some future day; also for increasing 
the length to about 1,000 feet. The 
equipment will include 55,000 spindles, 
1,200 looms and complementary machin- 
ery for making sheetings, also 500 looms 
for weaving flannels and is expected to 
be in operation early in the spring of 
this year. Construction work is by the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., 
and is practically completed 


Boston, 


Mushroom Type Concrete Construction 


The exterior treatment is designed on 
quite different lines from any previous 
cotton mill. The entire exterior sur- 
face will be in concrete and of a mod- 
adaptation of classic lines. The 
construction is of the mushroom type, 
a novelty in manufacturing buildings 
and providing perfectly flat ceilings sup- 
port by columns. This with the almost 
continuous window sash over all stories, 
will greatly aid in day-lighting the work 
during the hours when daylight is avail- 
able, and will allow an effective scheme 


ern 


Mushroom Concrete Construction—All De- 
partments Connected by Conveyor Systems 


of general illumination to be installed 
for artificial lighting for overtime work 
or at the end of short winter days. 

The main facade on the main street 
is accented by vertical pylons and the 
wall surfaces are so arranged that the 
building does not require an expensive 
cornice, but has a simple coping which 
breaks through at the pylons, giving the 
building an attractive silhouette. 

The window treatment of this facade 
is planned to give the maximum 
amount of glass area but the spacing 
of the piers, which occur 14 feet on 
centers, will give enough solidity to the 
building to make a very monumental ap- 
pearance. The first story forms a base 
for this pylon treatment and rustication 
lines are carried through so that the 
building will have a very solid appear- 
ing base for the high pylons above. The 
only ornament which occurs on the 
building will be placed at the top of the 
pylons and consists of the famous In- 
dian Head Mill‘trade mark worked into 
a shield. 


Arrangement of Departments 


Of greater interest perhaps than the 
novel exterior, are the arrangements of 
departments and for conveying of the 
material through the plant. The en- 
gineers have started by turning the ordi- 
nary cotton mill upside down and have 
placed the picker room on the roof. As 
a result of starting at the top with the 
first process, the work flows naturally 
through the mill largely by gravity, and 
on account of the system of conveyors 


and gravity chutes which have been 
worked out, there is no need of an 
elevator except to carry some of the 


loom beams and machinery and passen- 
gers. The idea of a six-story cotton 
mill with only one elevator, and that 
not used in the manufacturing processes, 
is certainly unique, and possibly some- 
what startling to our old line cotton 
manufacturers 


Bale Breakers 


[he baled cotton is brought to bale 
breakers on the ground floor of the 
cotton storehouse across the mill yard, 
and from the bale breakers it is blown 
to the picker room on the top floor, 


where Norton distributors place it au- 


Bivindk cae ee 
at 2. ee 
. thir. 
> 


tomatically in the hoppers of the 
breaker picker which are in two rows, 
back to back. The delivery ends of 
the finisher pickers are on opposite sides 
of the room and very close to two lap 
conveyers which carry the picker laps to 
the two card rooms on the fourth and 
fitth floors. These two rooms are 
duplicates, cards being arranged 
in two on each tloor and the 
running across the mill in- 
lengthwise of the mill as is 
There is a drawing 
frame within feet of every card 
and a slubber within twenty feet of 
the delivery end of cach finisher draw- 
ing frame, giving little opportunity for 
trucking in this room. A detailed de- 
scription of the main feature of the 
mill is given as follows through the 
courtesy of the engineers: 


the 
groups 
processes 
stead of 
common practice. 

Sixty 


The Conveyor Systems 


(here are four distinct systems: 

1. Conveying laps from the picker 
room to the cards and returning the 
empty lap-rods. 

2. Conveying roving from the rov- 
ing frames to the spinning frames and 
returning the empty bobbins, 

3. Conveying bobbins of warp yarn 
from the spinning frames to the spool- 
ers, and filling yarn from the spinning 


frames to the looms and returning 
empty bobbins. 
4. Conveying rolls of cloth from 


the first and second floors of both the 
new mill and No. 3 mill to the cloth 
room in present No, 2 mill. 


Lap Conveyor 


The lap conveyor is made up of 


gravity rollers, spiral chutes and in- 
clines. For supporting the laps a 
wooden cradle will be used. The lap 


with the lap-rod in its center will be 
set horizontally on one of these cradles, 
a groove being provided into which the 
head on the rod will fit to prevent 
it from slipping. After a lap has been 
taken off in the card room an empty 
rod can be put in its place to be re- 
turned to the picker room. 

On both the east and went ends of 
the picker room and running full width 
of pickers, north and south, and in 
front of each row of finisher pickers, 


A New Type of Cotton Mill 


there will be a horizontal gravity con 


veyor. At the north end of each a spira 
chute will connect to other horizonta 
gravity sections that will extend th 


full length of cards on the fifth floo: 
in both the east and west sections. A 
both the east and west ends will | 
others spirals which will connect 
still other gravity sections on tl 
fourth floor. These will also run t 
full length of the cards. 

At the extreme end of each will 
an inclined elevator, up to the pick: 
room. That from the east end wi 
cross the picker room to the west en 
then turn the corner and run alo: 
the west wall, above the first conveyo 
and with a long downward incline co1 
nect again to the first horizont: 
conveyor. The incline from the we 
end will connect in a similar mann 
to the first conveyor on the east e1 
of the picker room. This therefo: 
makes a complete circuit of both en 
of the picker room and all four sid 
of the card rooms. 


Handling Laps 


The picker tender will doff the pic! 
ers, and instead of placing the lap on 
the floor or stand, will put it direct! 
onto one of the cradles, which will 
always remain on the conveyor, Al 
though these cradles will be continu 


ally moving, if left alone, yet the 
slightest pressure against them will 
hold them at any point. As soon as 
the operator, therefore, has put the 
lap on and taken his hand off th 


cradle will begin to move and unless 
stopped will continue through two o! 
the card rooms, back to the other side 
of the picker room, then down through 
the other two card rooms and_ back 
to its starting point. 

In either one of the card rooms the 
cradles can be stopped by hand, the 
lap taken off and an empty rod put 
on and the cradle allowed to pass along 


Blocks can be used in this room t 
hold the cradles back, but as _ there 
will be a continuous flow, and 


blocked it might cause a shortage 
laps in another part of the room, the; 
should be allowed to keep going. 


As the system is continuous it can 
be used as a storage place for laps 


and a lap made on any one of the fin- 
ishers can be delivered to any part of 
any of the four card rooms. With the 
exception of the inclines, the whole sys 
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tem operates by gravity with the hori- 
zontal runs set at just enough pitch 
to keep things moving. 

Automatic fire doors, approved by the 
nsurance companies, will be provided 
for all openings through floors so there 
will be no chance of a fire passing from 
yne floor to another. 

Roving Conveyor 

In order to have reasonable size boxes 
ior doffing the roving frames, the mill 
ias adopted a size that requires two 
boxes to a doff. The roving frames are 
ill 84 spindles, 9 inch x 44% inch bob- 
jins. A special truck has been made to 
arry two of these boxes at once. This 
onsists of a gravity section set on two 
large wheels set in middle at the sides, 
ind one smaller wheel at both front and 
sack. The wheels are of such size that 
when the truck is tilted so as to rest on 
he front wheel, the top of the gravity 
it that point is 9 inches above the floor, 
ind at the back 11 inches. A trigger 
iolds the boxes in place. This is re- 
leased by a foot pedal and can be oper- 
ated from either end of the truck. A 
pipe handle is placed at the back to assist 
in pushing the truck around. Trucks 
of this description will be used in the 
card room for doffing purposes and in 
the spinning room for distributing th« 
roving and collecting empty bobbins 

The Spiral Chute 

lhe conveyor itself consists of spiral 
chutes from the fifth and fourth floors 
to the third, which is the spinning room. 
On this floor are two 36-inch belts run- 
ning the full length of the room from 
about the middle of each direction. As 
these belts will be used for both roving 
and yarn there is a separator to keep the 
sized boxes apart. The heavier, 
or roving, boxes will always be on the 
outside. The upper part of the belt will 
be 41 inches above the floor while the 
lower part will be 5 inches above and 
both will run parallel with the floor for 
nearly their whole length. The upper 
will carry the full boxes while the lower 
will carry the empties back to the card 
room by delivering them onto vertical 
lift elevators. 


two 
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At about the center of the space be- 
tween the roving frames will be two 
spiral chutes with feed openings on both 
the fourth and fifth floors. A_ short 
piece of gravity section will be placed 
at each opening with end set about 
8” above floor level. At the lower 
end of the spirals there will be curved 
chutes starting near the ceiling in the 
third story and delivering onto the out- 
side of the upper part of the 36” 
belts, one of the spirals delivering to 
the belt running east and one to that 
running west. 

At three points, equally divided, along 
the end of the warp frames and two 
points along the filling frames will be 
discharging places. These will be made 
by leaving off the guard rail and plac- 
ing a curved slide down on to a short 
piece of gravity section set about 11” 
above the floor. A stop will be provided 
at the end of these sections. These will 
serve as storage stations or reservoirs 
Stations can also be obtained on the main 
belt by placing thin steel plates, which 
will fit over the top of the belt. A box 
will then stop at this place and remain 
there until enough others have come 
along to start it going again 


Loading Points 


At five places near the discharging 
points the guide on the lower belt will 
be left off and there will be the points 
for loading the empty boxes onto the 
lower belt. This can be done by push- 
ing the truck up to the belt and letting 
the box slide onto it. It will of course 
be possible to lift the box onto the belt 
at any point if desired. 

This lower part of the belt will deliver 
onto gravity rollers near the middle of 
the mill, which in turn feed onto the 
two vertical lift elevators and deliver 
the boxes onto gravity sections on either 
the fourth or fifth floor. This is the 
only point at which this system will not 
be automatic as it will be necessary here 
to operate a switch, controlled from 
either fourth or fifth floor, in order to 
deliver the boxes on the floor wanted 
the delivery end 


The gravity sections at 
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ot ie elevator will be resevoirs and set 
11° above the floor at the end 


Handling Roving 

Che method of operation will be for 
the roving operator to doff her 
frame as usual, using two boxés on the 
special truck. She will then push the 
truck to the end of the receiving sec- 
tion and release the trigger by her foot 
The boxes will then slide off the truck 
and continue down the chute. 

After the boxes are delivered onto 
the belt in the third story, the person 
who delivers the roving to the spinning 
frames closes a switch by means of a 
lever which will divert the box from 
the main belt to the gravity section. The 
special truck is then pushed up to the 
end of the gravity section and the box 
allowed to slide onto it. After distri- 
buting the roving he collects the empty 
bobbins in the same boxes and pushes 
the truck head-on against the lower belt, 
at points designated. 

After releasing the trigger the end of 
the box will slide onto the belt and will 


frame 






















































































TO CEILING 


SHOWING 


DIGNIFIED ARCHITECTURE 

be pulled along and into its prope 
tion. 
to the elevator and be delivered to the 


posi 
From this belt boxes will continue 


floors above on the gravity section. The 
roving frame operator will obtain her 
empty boxes from the end of this sec- 


tion by allowing the boxes to slide onto 
her truck, and the 
be started again 


process 1S ready to 


Over 


Yarn Conveyors 


1 


Yarn conveyors are really divided into 


two separate systems and _ will be 
The first will be for 
handling the warp yarns from the frames 


to the spoolers, and the empties back 


described as such. 


It has been decided to use practically 
the same type of boxes for doffing as 
are now in ust Four of these boxes 


will be required for three sides of spin 
ing frames 

these boxes will be 
belt that distributes the 
roving boxes to the spinning room, using 
the side of the belt next to the wall. The 
top of this belt, on which the full boxes 
will be placed, is 41” above the floor 
and the bottom for empties 5” 
floor. At the northeast the 
room is a spiral chute which delivers t 
a horizontal gravity conveyor that ex 
tends along the east end of the mill on 
the second floor 


The conveyor for 


on the same 38” 


above 
corner of 





Inclined Elevators 


In this same northeast corner near the 
spiral is an inclined elevator which deliv- 
ers to the inside of the lower belt on 
the third floor. The method of opera 
tion is as follows: The doffer will have 
empty a truck, similar to the 
one now in use, and after doffing a frame 
take the filled 


boxe S on 


boxes to the conveyor 
They will be placed on the back side of 
the top belt which travels towards the 
east end of the mill. They will pass 


along and be delivered to the spiral chute 
which in turn will deliver them to the 
horizontal gravity on the second floor 
This will be a storage section, or reser- 
voir. 
From this storage place they will be 
taken by hand to the spoolers and when 
emptied placed on the inclined elevator 
and delivered to the inside of the 36” 
belt on the bottom. As this belt travels 
the full length of the spinning frames 
and always at the same level, the boxes 
can be put on or taken off at any point 
Steel plates will also be furnished for 
this lower belt, which can be placed at 
any desired points to act as reservoirs. 
At the extreme end of the spinning 
frames, near the middle of the length of 
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ik ae AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. 

Woolen Co., a fe Puritan Mills 

Shawsheen Plymouth, Mass. 

Mills, 17,000 Sq. Ft. 

Andover, 

Mass. 

20,000 sq. ft. 

Photograph 
taken 

January 10, 
1920 
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AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. 
Washington Mills 
Lawrence, Mass. 
264,070 Sq. Ft. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN CO., 
Anderson Milis 
Skowhegan, Me. 
50,400 Sq. Ft. 
Photograph taken AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. 


Jecember 26, 1915S American Waste Exchange 
onaeiaal Fi ; Medford, Mass. 
184,185 Sq. Ft. 


Concrete Builaings for the American Woolen Co. 
Built by the Turner Construction Co. 
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The American Woolen Co. Has Awarded 


Turner Five Contracts 


HE first was the Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., signed 
September, 1918—the 5th, the Shawsheen Mills, Andover, 
Mass., signed September, 1919. 


The other three were: 


Puritan Mills, Plymouth, Mass. 
Anderson Mills, Skowhegan, Me. 
American Waste Exchange, Medford, Mass. 


The five buildings shown on the opposite page have a total of 485,605 
square feet. W. B. Knowlton, Engineer for the American Woolen 
Co., was in charge of all work. 

When a client gives us a second, third, or fifth contract, we believe it 
is because of satisfactory performance—good work economically 
and quickly done. 72% of all our work, up to October Ist, 1919, 
has been repeat order business. 


Turner has executed 48 contracts for mills and warehouses in the 
Textile Industry. Among our clients are: 


Belleville Warehouse Co. Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 

(Wm. Whitman Co.) (2 con- Notaseme Hosiery Co. 

tracts.) Sanford Mills (5 contracts) 

Black Cat Textiles Co. Scranton Lace Co. 
Chalmers Knitting Co. Susquehanna Silk Mills (2 con- 
Griswold Worsted Co. tracts) 
Nashua Mfg. Co. (2 contracts) Thatcher Spinning Co. 
National Spun Silk Co. Worumbo Manufacturing Co. 


“TURNER /or CONCRETE. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1718 Sansom Street 
Presser Building 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, New York City 


AS AON T A BUFFALO BOSTON 
Chamber of Commerce Prudential Bldg. Oliver Ditson Bldg. 
Bldg. 178 Tremont Street 
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he mill, such empties as may not have 
veen taken off will collect and can re- 
1 indefinite length of time as 


t 
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nain tor an 
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it onto the incline near the middle of 
the mill and back up to the third floor 


onto the gravity section where boxes 
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In all four systems, every opening 
through the floors is protected by auto- 
matic fire cut-off. Safety appliances are 
























pe 


the belt will simply slide under them. will colle ct. included with each separate system to 
na 7 protect same in case anything goes 
Filling Yarn Conveyors The Weave Room wrong. The vertical lift elevators have 
The second section of this system is In the weave room at the wide alleys safety appliances at all loading or un- 
or handling filling yarns. This is the across the mill between the looms, the loading points so that if a box gets stuck 
e type on the third floor in that it horizontal gravity section will be placed in any manner the elevator will stop. 
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STEEI 
kes use ot a p ol he 36 belt 
his will deliver the boxe o a spiral 
e near the middle of the mill, which 
turn delivers to an 18” horizontal 
( l seco! 1 O 
At the we n end of this is a spiral 
which delivers to similar belt that will 
extend the full length of the first floo1 
At the extreme eastern end will be a 
diverter delivering to the underside of 
this same belt. Near the middle of the 
mill will be an inclined elevator to the 
third floor which will deliver to a hori 
zontal gravity section that will run pet 
pendicular to the main belt about on 
half way acré the mill Phe bbin 
cleaners will be located near this gravity 
section 
In both the first and second stories 
in the wide alleys across the mill, be 
tween the ends of loom lays, 1s hori 
zontal gravity conveyor used by the bat 
tery hands At the centre row ot col 
uu a five foot removable section wil 
be provided in each of the gravity con- 
vevol These can be taken out at any 
1me¢ 
Handling Filling Yarn 
The filling will be doffed into boxes 
ed truck similar to those now 
mn wus The be pushed to the 
onveyor and 11 ull boxes placed next 
o the wall on either the top or lower 
belt. If on the top, which will be 41” 
above the floor, 1t will pass tow ards the 
west end of the building around tl 
diverter onto the bottom belt, then along 
this belt onto the sp ral at the n ddle of 
the mill 
This spiral delivers onto the 18” belt 
on the second floor and on the top side, 
which will be 20” above the floor, and 
travel to the west end of the mill. Here 
a spiral will deliver it to the top side 
of another 18” belt, set 20” above the 
floor, and on the first floor, and will 
ontinue east the full length of the mill 
\ diverter will then allow the box to 


pass to the under-belt, at the northeast 


corner of the mill, which will deliver 
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FOR MUSHROOM TYPE CONCRETI 


with about 2’-6” between its end and 
the main The bobbin man 
will step into this space and take off 
a full 
the gravity 
slight push 

The bobbin man will collect the empty 
bobbins, put them in the boxes and then 
place the on the top belt again, 
which will finally deliver them to the 
third floor where the strippers will clean 


conveyor! 


box as it passes, placing it on 


conveyor and giving it a 


boxes 


the bobbins ready for the spinners again 


There may be times when full boxes 
will get back to the third floor but in 
case they will simply be put back 
onto the belt and continue around the 
course again. It will be possible to use 


the steel plates on this system also, pro 
wanted at any 


belts 


vided storage stations 
points along the 


are 
main 


Cloth Conveyor 

This consists of three belts and is t 
be used to take the cloth rolls from th« 
new mill and No. 3 the cloth room 
which will be located in the present No 
2 mill 

From the first the new 
and also No. 3 mill, inclined belts 
extend up through the second floors and 


lo 


mill 
Wil 


floo1 ot 


along the outside of the bridge until they 
the middle of the 


ldings \t this point and 


meet at about space 


between the bu 


perpendicular to it will be a third belt 
extending into the second floor of No 
2 mill 

Rolls of cloth can be placed on either 
of the first two belts and from either 
the first or second floors, and they will 
pass along onto the third belt and be 
delivered by it to the second floor of 


the cloth hall, where goods will be 
sorted and piled away for the finishing 


as 


processes 

The motors for operating these three 
velts will be controlled by remote con 
trol switches so that they can be started 
or stopped from either floor of either 
mill, and when the belt from the new 
mill is running that from No. 3 cannot 
be run, and vice versa 
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CONSTRUCTION 


All systems are as automatic as 
possible and all boxes will go to the 
place intended with the exception of 


the empty roving boxes. <A switch will 
have to be thrown from time to time 
in order to have these delivered evenly 


to the two card room floors. 
CARRIER’S NOT TAKEN 
If a carrier is not taken from the 


conveyor on system No. 1 it will simply 


continue to go the rounds without 
further attention. From No. 2 the 
boxes will pass to the end of belts at 
the east and west ends, stop and the 
belt will continue by sliding under 
them. From No. 3 to spoolers the 
boxes will collect on the horizontal 
gravity at the east end of the mill, and 
the filling would continue around the 
full length of the system and be re- 


turned to the third floor on the gravity 
near the bobbin cleaners. On No. 4, 
of course, they simply drop off onto the 
floor and remain there. 


Use of Gravity 


of as far 
the stock. 
where it is 


has been made use 
as possible in 
On long runs, 


Gravity 
transferring 
however, 
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necessary to take off and put on at 
any point, it is necessary to use a ho:i- 
zontal apparatus and therefore a bt 
is put in. The amount of electric pow:r 
required it is believed is cut down 
the minimum, being less than 40 H. 

While the mill is running, all mot: 
except those on No. 4 conveyor w 
be running continuously. No. 4 will r 
only when cloth is being sent across 
cloth room. 

Equipment of New Mill 

The new mill will be filled w 
equipment, partly that taken from 
structures, and partly new machine 
\ll of the warp spinning will be m 
and about two-thirds of the cards w 
be new, Saco-Lowell make. The filli 
spinning will be rebuilt old equipm 
Drawing frames are about fifty 
cent. new; balance will be the old eq 
ment moved from other mills. All 
the roving frames will be new Sa 
lowell machines, while only one or t 
of the slubbers will be bought for this 
addition. 

The illumination throughout tie 
plant will be of the local type, supple- 
mented with the pilot light system for 
independent illumination in emergen- 
and for night service. Cur: 
will be taken from the New England 
Power Co. lines which run by the mil! 
The extensive type of enameled stcel 
reflector is used on all lights of the 
Ivanhoe type. 

The power is distributed at the mill 
from a sub-station which delivers cur- 
rent at 600 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
three transformers at the mill which step 
it down to 220 volts for operating the 
1% H.P. loom motors. All other motors 
are driven by 550 volt current. Spin- 
ning equipment is driven by both group 
and individual motors. The latter are 
applied in 7% H.P. units to new equip- 
ment, while the rebuilt equipment is 
driven in group drives of four frames 
each. All electrical drives are with 
General Electric motors. 


cles, 


Heating and Cooling Systems 


The entire mill will be heated, cooled 
and humidified from a central auto- 
matic plant, so that the atmospheric 
conditions inside the mill will be nearly 
perfect, and in the hot summer the mill 
will be cool and comfortable at all 
times. This will make it a particularly 
healthful and pleasant place for the 
operatives, and should stimulate them 
to greater efforts. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting cotton mills which has ever 
been erected. The design, layout and 
construction are decidedly different 
from any other cotton mill in the 
United States, and it will be watched 
with great interest by the 
industry. 


whole 


Holeproof Hosiery. Co. of Canada 


Many Features of Interest in 
New Mill at London, Ontario 


ARLY in 1919, the Holeproof Hos- 
iery Company of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., decided to construct an en- 
tirely new plant to handle their rapidly 
growing business which had up to this 
time been located in a number of leased 
buildings. 
The services of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers, Chicago office, were se- 


cured to handle the design and super- 
vision of construction, and they had 
associated with them H. P. Elliott, con- 
sulting engineer of London, Ont., repre- 
senting them on the ground and in the 
supervision of construction of this work. 


A building site was secured in 
center of the city directly across 
street from and facing the site for tl 
new Union Station, thus making th 
building one which occupies a v 
prominent position in the city. For 1 
reason it was desired to have the m 
attractive building from an architectu: 
standpoint. 

After a considerable discussion as 
the relative merits of locating pow 
plant and dye house in separate bu 
ings, a decision was reached that fr 
all viewpoints it would be far more 
sirable to have a single building com! 
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ig all necessary features in this one 
uilding, rather than to have a number 
; scattered buildings on the ground. 


Dyeing Department on Top Floor 


Following this decision it was ar- 
inged to locate the boiler room in the 
isement and sub-basement, and to lo- 
ite the dye house in the top story. The 
building was designed to be of fireproof 
struction, with face brick and cut 
one trim, and to have an ornamental 
ock tower as indicated by the accom 
panying illustration. This tower con- 
ins the sprinkler tank for fire protec- 
yn, and at a lower level service tanks 
r both hot and cold water for supply- 
ng the dye house. 


The approximate arrangement of de- 
artments in the plant is as follows: 
,ASEMENT: 
Boiler room, water softening outfit, 
and miscellaneous storage. 
IRST STORY: 
Offices, hospital, sample rooms, fin- 
ished goods storage, packing and 
shipping department, receiving and 
supply departments. 
SECOND STORY: 
Looping, mating and inspecting, box- 
ing, lunch room, and kitchen. 
THIRD FLOOR: 
Knitting. 
FOURTH FLOOR: 
Undyed stock room, drug room and 
laboratory, dye house, and boarding 
room, 


Cleveland 


XTENSIVE enlargements were in 

cluded in the program of the Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills Company during 
past year, and comprise the adding of 
26,000 square feet of floor space at the 
Salisbury Worsted Mill, Camden, N. J.; 
the building of an additional story on 
the Redfern Mills at Ravenna, Ohio; the 
doubling of the capacity of the Annevar 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Ra- 
verna; and the erection of a new ten- 
story mill building at Cleveland. When 
fully equipped and in use these enlarge- 
ments will give a substantial increase to 
the already enormous output of the con- 
cern, 

Perhaps the large extension to the 
Annevar Dyeing and Finishing Works 
is the development of most interest. 
The new building, which is shown under 
construction in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is attached to the present dye- 
house and will double the capacity, mak- 
ing it possible to dye one million yards 
of cloth per month. No effort is being 
pared to make it the most up-to-date 
lvehouse in the United States. The 
uilding is now entirely closed in and is 
xpected to be in use by March 1. 
Whatever atmospheric conditions are 

sent outside the system of ventilation 

talled will prevent steam in the dye- 
sc. There are no steam pipe lines, 
water pipe lines, overhead belts, etc., in 
t dyehouse proper as in the 
lding erected for dyeing. 


o 


usual 
Everything 


nes from below and all kettles are 
rated by individual motors. The 
plint includes a system of clarifying the 


ior after it leaves the dye kettles, 
ar | means for recovering the soap and 
from the water that leaves the 
washers. 


PY ise 


he water used at this plant is pumped 
n Lake Hodgson, a distance of about 
r miles, and is so chemically pure for 
ing and finishing textiles that no 
paration or softening is mecessary. 
is water supply, without doubt, ac- 


qv ons 
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A dumb waiter runs from the board- 
ing room on the fourth floor to the mat- 
ing and inspecting room on the second 


the first story which communicates di 
rectly with the receiving and shipping 
platform. 
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NEW PLANT OF HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., AT LONDON, ONTARI 
ARRANGED FOR EXTENSIONS, ALSO ADDITIONS IN KEAR 


floor and stockings will be handled up 
and down on this dumb waiter on 
boards. From the boxing department 
on the second floor a gravity chute ex 
tends to the 


A side track adjoins the building and 
will be brought in the yard directly over 
coal storage pits located outside of and 
adjoining the boiler room. Boiler plant 


finished goods will be used for heating only, all power 


storage in 
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being purchased power from Niagara 
Falls, which is very cheap in London. 
A large electric sign will be placed on 
the roof of the building fronting directly 
wards the proposed new U 
towards the 
Trunk Station 


nion Sta 
tion and 


present Grar 


The size of the new building is 8&5 
feet by 150 feet, and it is arrar 1 for 
an extension Ot al least tw e 1ts pres 
size, with space in the rear for an add 
tional unit The particular features 
interest about this plant are the u 
character of the design and_ the 
terials of constructio1 d 
terior finish nd in this respe¢ | 
building will compare favo 
many of the best office build 


country 


The arrangement of manutactut 


processes is logical, compact, and efh 


ient. The dye house location, while ut 

usual, is perfectly feasible in a concrete 
building, and in this case it is provided 
with a complete supply system for fresh 
warm air and an entirely separate ex 
haust system fot 


removing vapor and 


fumes from the room. 
Contractors for this building are Stone 
& Webster, and 


the construction is 


at the present writing 
substantially com 
pleted, with the probability that same 
will be occupied and in use for the 
early in the 


manufacture of hosiery 


Spring of this year 


Worsted Mills Co. Enlargements 


New Mills and Additions at 
Cleveland, Ravenna and Camden 


counts in large measure for the beauti- 
ful clean colors that are produced on 
the goods of the company, and which 
are well known in all markets where 
the products of the company’s looms ar 
sold. 


Additions to Salisbury Mills 
The additions to the 


at Camden, N. J., involved an unusual 
engineering feat, in that a building was 
raised about twelve feet in order to put 
a basement under it, while the spinning 
and twisting frames wer 
operation all the 
were going on 


maintained in 

time the alterations 
It is believed to be th 
first time that worsted varn manufactut 


Mills 


Salisbury 


ing was carried on during the work ot 
elevating a building. The difficult char 
acter of the problem can be better ap 
preciated when the length of spinning 
frames is recalled, as well as the delicate 
adjustment required for their successful 
operation. The work was in charge of 


Day and 
and engineers, of Philadelphia 


Zimmerman, Ine., architects 


The complete enlargement at the 


Salisburv Mills comprises an addition ot 








EXTENSION AT ANNEVAR DYEING AND FINISHING WORKS WHICH 


DYE 1,000,000 YARDS OF CLOTH A MONTH 


WILL 








MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO 
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FROM THE GROUND UP 


a oS; HEN ABERTHAW began engineering constryc- 
> tion, twenty-five years ago, its officers were their 


own superintendents. 


@ With tireless insistence upon sound tech- 





nique, they worked side by side with their 
laborers, often using the same tools, intent always upon the 


correct solution of each new problem. 


q When, in due time, recognition brought monumental oppor- 
tunity, ABERTHAW could offer an experience developed literally 
from the ground up. 


@ Not the least valuable aspect of this was the mutual confi- 





“ dence and respect established between masters and men — - 
i Et ccc NNN | between those who plan and those who, however humbly, | ill 
TL iaacehciiesiletlididiaidenieiatidiaat meine fulfill. Today, although ABERTHAW employees number hun- ior aT 
dreds as against the tens of earlier years, the old spirit obtains. 


@ Ask one of these men what he thinks of the Company and 
its work. His answer will show that to him Built by Aberthaw 


constitutes the measure by which all building performance is 


to be judged. 


AsertH AW Construction Company 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA BUFFALO 
PHILADELPHIA 
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26,246 square feet of floor space. The 
new manufacturing building is of “L” 
shape in plan, 50 feet wide by 130 feet 


long, two stories and basement; of slow 





burnit onstruction. There is also an 
adjacent heating plant building measur- 
ing 24 feet by 32 feet. 
The “L” shape building connects to 
h Ider mill building, and likewise 
joins a building which was acquired by 
the Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
ently. TI building had two floors 
no basement The lower floor was 
ment and both floors were 5 feet 
g hes kk than the floors in the 
ompany’s present building. 
It w thought best to join both 
pi nt buildings with a _ connecting 
nd to raise the recently purchased 
uuilding to a new floor level matching 
I nt layout and providing same 
vitl basement To bring the floors to 
1 uniform level, it was necessary to raise 
th i 5 feet 8 inches, placing new 
fou on and excavating for the base 
It was me sary to raise the building 
mn an absolutely level plane. Great care 


was exercised in obtaining a solid foot 


ing for the cribbing, both outside the 
building as well as in the newly exca 
vated basement The cribbing and 


longitudinal members 
that the re 


the erect 


placed sO 
no interference with 
new interior columns 


were 
would be 


ion of the 


and girders forming the new first floor 
und basement; likewise, sufficient space 
was allowed around all walls for the 


Many 


next census of manufac 
compiled it will show a 


WEEN th 


ul growth in many textile lines, 
ut perhaps the figures indicating the 
xpar 1 silk mat uring will he 
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bricklayers to build the new underpin- 
wedge 
obtain 


brick was 
first-class 


ning walls. Special 
burnt in order to 
underpinning. 


FOUNDATION READY FOR BRICKLAYING 


The force required in the actual rais 
ing never exceeded six men, and after 
the staging and jacks were in place, the 
lifting proceeded, requiring four men 
working in unison across the width of 
the building and moving lengthwise of 
the building as they screwed the jacks 


arge New Silk 


one-quarter turn, which made the rise 
lg inch with each travel of the screw. 
Measurements were taken at several 
designated and fixed points about the 





AT THE SALISBURY MILLS 


building with each % inch rise. With 
this careful procedure in the raising of 
the building, they were able to lift same 
8 inches, the limit of the jacks, in six 
hours. However, it required a full day 
to build up the cribbing and reset the 
jacks for another lift. The building 


For Throwing, Winding and Weav- 


ing Broad 











M CH MF‘ co 
is remarkable as those for any other in- 
lt \ e illustrations on this page 
how a few of the important new mills 





SCHWARZENBACH, 


HUBER CO., 


RITTERSVILLE, PA 

under construction 
which John W. Ferguson Co., 
New York City, are 


1919, 


during 


nal 
and 





COVINGTON, VA 


Silks 


for 
Paterson 
the contractors 


and Ribbons 





GENERAL 


SILK 

For Schwarzenbach, 
Blairsville, Pa., a one-story brick factory 
building was erected with steel skeleton 


IMPORTING CO 


Huber Co., at 
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was completely underpinned three day 
after same had been jacked up to 
final level. 

When the enlarged Salisbury Mj 
are fully equipped with machine 
which has been ordered from the Sa 
Lowell Shops, they will have an 
creased capacity of 150 per cent. | 
expected that the new equipment 
shortly all be installed and in opera 


Additional Story on Redfern Mil! 


At the Redfern Mills in Rave 
Ohio, another story has been added 
one of the buildings, and this new n 
ufacturing space is to receive 
thousand worsted spinning spindles 
preparatory machinery. The new eq 
ment has been ordered from Eng 
manufacturers. This enlargement 
been completed, and the machi: 
would have been in place to-day and 
operation, but was delayed in delive: 
on account of the moulders’ strik 
England. 

10-Story Mill 

At Cleveland, where the concer: 
largest mills are located, they are ju 
completing a ten-story building, of 
and concrete construction, which is t 
used for additional storage and to 
crease the carding and combing capacity 
It is the intention of the management 
put in a clock tower on this new build 
ing a large clock, the dial of which wil! 
be about sixteen feet in diameter. On 
clear dav this will be visible for a dis 
tance of many miles 


at Cleveland 


Mills 


This is 


which 


This measures 100 x 400 feet. 
new plant of this concern, 
establishments scattered over fi 

states Another building for th 
Schwarzenbach, Huber Co., at Coving 


Ve Te Tee ener va 


PASSAIC, N. J 


ton, Va., illustrated by photograph, 
practically a duplicate of the one abo 
and shows practically the same features 





KLOTS SILK THROWING CO., 


CARBONDALE, PA, 














states. 
throwing mill at Lonaconing, Md., is 
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J. A. MIGEL CO., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


For the Klots Silk Throwing Com- 
ny, three buildings were put up iol 
ree different cities in three different 
A two-story and basement silk 


uilt with brick walls and mill construc- 
n interior. This measures 86 x 85 


feet. At Keyser, W. Va., a two-story 


brick factory building with basement 
was erected, measuring 73 x 104 feet. 


\ larger building at Carbondale, Pa., 


two stories and basement, 108 x 131 feet, 
is designed as a silk winding mill. 
is of reinforced concrete, flat slab con- 


This 


struction, trimmed with brick veneer and 
fitted with double glazed wood sash 
The building measures 112 x 134 feet. 

At Rittersville, Pa., a four-story build- 
ing with partial basement has been put 
up for the Meisch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of silk ribbons, with head- 
quarters at Paterson, N. J. The build- 
ing is of brick and mill construction, and 
measures 65 x 124 feet. The small basc- 
ment section, 21 x 32 feet, is simply for 
the boiler for heating the mill. The 
photographs show the new _ building 
nearing completion 





FOLLMER, CLOGG & CO., LANCASTER, PA. 


brick 
double glazed with 


with a veneer finish. 
The windows are 
wooden sash. 


\ two-story 


struction, 


brick factory building 
with mill construction inside was built at 
Lancaster, Pa. for Follmer, Clogg & 
Co, makers of umbrella and parasol 
silks. This building is 152 x 197 feet. 

\ new four-story and basement weav- 
uulding for the General Silk Im- 
ing Co., is being erected at Passaic, 

rhe photograph shows the build- 
with the structure almost complete 
ith sash in the lower floors. This 
reinforced concrete, flat slab con- 


‘ 
N. J 


A silk weaving building has been built 
for J. A. Migel, Inc., at North Bergen, 
N. J., the headquarters of the company 
being at Paterson. This is for the man 
ufacture of fancy broad silks. The 
building, which is shown in the photo 
graph partly completed as it stood on 
December 10, was designed by 
wood, Greene & Co. It measures 128 x 
315 feet, with two stories and basement 
and is built of reinforced concrete on 
the flat slab system. There is 
saw-tooth roof, where light is furnished 
through fitted with 


Lock 


a steel 


windows wooden 
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Thieme Brothers Co., Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


Concrete 


Building 


for Manu- 


facturing Full Fashioned Hosiery 


ONSTRUCTION work was started 

early in the year on an extension to 
the already ‘ plant of Thieme 
Brothers Co., at Fort Wayne, Ind., man 
ufacturers of high grade full fashioned 
silk hosiery. The building will be 
devoted entirely to the production of 
full fashioned hosiery and was built to 
form an extension to the present build- 
ings, which will adjoin the new building 
floor. 

The extension is approximately 90x 
150 feet in size, four stories and base- 
ment in height, and is of reinforced 
concrete throughout. Considerable study 
and attention has given to the 
architectural design of the plant, with 
the result that the most attractive build 
ing has been produced and one which 
will be very different from any of the 
older buildings of the company. 

The width of the new building being 
90 feet, will provide in the best manner 
for the installation of two rows of full 
fashioned machines, with a good truck- 


large 


new 


In every 


been 


Construction at 
New Mill at 


Chelsea. 


ing alley down the cente Column 
spacing has been arranged to take cart 
of this machinery with the 
use of the floor space. All welfare fea 
tures are located in outside towers. This 
includes stairways, elevator 

rooms and retiring 
platforms, etc. 

The building is constructed with con 
crete skeleton columns, beams and gird 
ers, and floor slab will be constructed of 
combination tile and concrete, with plas 
tered ceilings. The finished floors will 
be of maple throughout 

At the present writing the construc 
tion work in this building is substantially 
completed and the installation of me 
chanical equipment is well under 
with the probability that building wil 
be entirely completed and occupied early 
in the year 1920 

This work was designed by 
struction 


nost ethcient 


towers, coat 


rooms, shipping 


Way 


and con 
carried out under the super 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., en- 
gineers, Chicago office. 


Everlastik, Ine. 
Mass., 


vision of 


Includes 


Modern Power and Lighting Arrangements 


HE Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass 
has recently put into operation a 
new weaving mill located at the c 
(i Spencer and Webster Avenues 
mill is the result of the 
growth and expansion of this company 
in the past few years 


’ 


yrner 
This 


continuous 


Che original plant, known as T. Mar 
tin & Bros., was founded in 1874 by 





NEW MILL OF 


William Martin It is 
first plant of any size 
used for the manufacture of elas- 
tic webbing. The original mill was lo 
cated on Spencer Avenue just north of 


and 
said to be the 


Thomas 


to be 


Webster Avenue, and when it was 
found necessary to have more room, 
three wooden frame buildings were 


erected just across Spencer Avenue and 
fronting on Dudley Street. These mills 
were driven by a small single cylinder 
Corliss engine belted to a line shaft 
running the entire length of the plant 
and supported between the several build- 
ings on wooden trusses. 


New Power Arrangements 


At the time the construction of the 
new mill was considered, it was decided 


EVERLASTIK, INC., 


to do away with this method of driving 
the other mills. The engine house and 
one of the old mills have been removed 
and the two remaining mills are 
each being driven by 


now 
a 20-hp. motor 


mills, which 


At some future time thes« 
are low studded and dark, 
placed by a new mill similar to the mill 
recently put 


will be re 


into operation. 


Ce cae EE eomrmgee | 





AT CHELSEA, MASS 





The next addition to the plant wa 
built in 1909 three stories high, of brick 
construction with wooden beams and 


floors. A 20-hp. Allis-Chalmers moto1 
is suspended from the ceiling of each 
of the floors and operates the 21 looms 
on each of the first and 
and the winding and warping machin 

on the third floor. 

The new building known as the “ Vi 

tory Mill” is a three-story structure, 
200 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, and is of 
the most modern type of mill construc- 
tion with a window area of approx- 
imately 50 per cent. of the area of the 
exterior walls. The exterior appear- 
ance is very attractive, due to more 
care having been given to the archi- 
tectural features, than is usually the case 


floors 


second 





Designed, Built and Equipped by W- C- K 


POWER PROBLEMS 


Have You a Power Problem? Are you satisfied with your power 
supply? Is it ample for the increased business you anticipate? Is 
it so reliable that you have no fear of costly and vexatious interrup- 
tions? Are you getting proper value and service for what your power 
is now costing you? Is the money you are paying for coal bringing 
you the returns it should? If you have power problems W. C. K. 
will make a study of your facilities, recommend the changes or 


additions necessary to make your power supply adequately and 
economically fit your needs, and design, construct and equip any 
improvements or additions required. 


We have had 36 years’ experience in the engineering study of power 
problems and the design and construction of power plants of all kinds. 


We have served a large number of satisfied clients. Can we now be 
of service to you? 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO., Inc., Engineers and Constructors 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO DALLAS 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL LONDON 
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factory buildings of this type. The 
lls are of face brick and the lintels, 
idow sills, cornices, copings, etc., are 
cast stone. 


individual Electric Motor Drives 
n view of the detail given to the gen- 
construction of the building, it is 
surprising to know that the equip- 
nt is as complete and up-to-date as 
be found in the textile mills today. 
lividual electric motor drive is used 
practically every piece of machinery, 
ich not only conserves the use of elec- 
ity but presents a much neater ap- 




















HEAVY 24-SHUTTLE WEBBING LOOMS IN NEW MILL OF EVERLASTIK, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


pearance to the visitor, and due to the 
elimination of overhead shafting and 
long vertical belting makes the building 
much more pleasant for the operatives. 

The first and second floors contain 
a total of fifty-two twenty-four shuttle 


extra heavy Crompton and Knowles 
looms. Each loom is operated by a 1% 
hp. G. E. type KT induction motor 
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made for textile machinery and con- 
trolled by a G. E. 3 phase, heavy duty 
snap switch with cast iron cover mount- 
ed on a Crouse Hinds condulet which 
contains the proper fuses. All the wir 
ing is done in conduit making a very 
neat, up-to-date and safe installation 
On the third floor are the warping 
machines and Foster winding machines 
Each warping machine is operated by 
% hp. motor and controlled by G. E 
3 phase snap switch mounted on Crouse 
Hinds Type ZGC condulet supplied with 
a pedestal making the entir: 
self-supporting from the floor 


control 
The 





INC., AT 


Foster winding machines are each op 


erated by a 3 hp. motor but as these 


winding machines are controlled by 
means of a shipper rod running the 
entire length of the machine, it was 


necessary to install some sort of control 
switch that would lend. itself readily to 
this arrangement. The G. E. Type P 3 
quick make and quick break oil switch 


answered the requirements and was 
mounted directly over the motor, with 
the operating handle attached to 
shipper rod. This switch was protected 


the 


by a G. E. Type C. R.—-1920 time limit 
tuse cutout which made a very con 
plete and satisfactory gemen 


Finishing Machines from 


Old Mill 


wert 1 


The finishing 1 hines oved 


trom one otf the old mills and changed 


rom belt to individual motor drive. 
Back geared slip ring type motors were 
required for this drive as these ma 
chines operate at a very slow speed, and 
Cutler-Hammer No. 9320 mtrollers 
were used to obtain the necessary va 
riation in speed. Trumbull safety type 


knife switches were installed to discon 


nect the motors from the line and were 


furnished double throw to allow th 
drying rolls to be reversed in case 
at ‘ident 

As it was found very difficult to ob 


tain the necessary attachments required 
to change the machines in the machine 
shop from belt to individual motor 
drt shop 


ve, the complete 


Was riven \ 
a 10 H. P. motor with the necessary 
shafting 
Lighting Arrangements 


As the new mill was particu 
ligh ed the I 1 
out was carefully planned so that 
mill would also be 
the time it is 
light Seventy-five, 
two hundred watt | 
Benjamin 
were used 
with the exception of 
an average intensity 
5 foot candles. was obtained 
offices the “Four-in-One” 
were installed. These units give a good 
distribution light and being totally 
a minimum amount of 


larly well 
daytime, the hghting lay 
the 

lighted during 
to artificial 
one hundred and 
ype C lamps in the 
steel reflec 
throughout the plant, 
the offices, and 
approximately 

In the 


lighting units 


well 
necessary 


sé 


proper enameled 


tors 


ot 


of 
enclos¢ d require 
cleaning 


Purchase Electric Power 


\s the electrical power load of the 
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plant was greatly increased, the small 
D. C. generator which had originally 
supplied this power was abandoned and 
all power purchased from the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Bos 
ton. The Edison line enters the prop 


4.000 volts, } 


3 phase, 4 wire, and 
the necessary transformer to obtain 220 
volts for the secondary distribution is 
mounted on a suitable platform just out 
side of the boiler house. The Edisor 
meters and main control switches art 
located in the boiler house and are un 
der the supervision of the engineer 


erty at 


al 


all times. The 110 volts for lighting 
were obtained by transformers so k 
cated and connected that the entir: 
plant is well balanced on the three 
phases 

The power distribution panels are of 
the standard slate panel with copper 
busses and fuses enclosed in a steel 


cabinet. These cabinets are kept locked 
at all times and only the authorized pet 
son has a key. As the lighting panels 
were accessible to any of the operatives 
it was decided to make these panels of 
the safety type and Bryant & 
No. 2,700 panel switches used 
These switches make a very fine, mod 
erate price safety panel, there being no 


live 


Perkin: 
were 


exposed whereby one it 
shock 
Practically all the switching is 
these all 


building iron 


parts 


mig 


receive a when operating a 


switch 
in cabinets and wiring 


the 


The complete installation is as safe and 


done 


inside is in conduit 


fool proof as was possible under the 
conditions 

The total area of the building ts ap 
proximately 47,000 sq. ft. The con 


nected lighting load is 24 K. W. and the 
connected power load 115 hp 

Monks & Johnson, 99 Chauncy street, 
Mass., were the architects and 
engineers. Geo. W. Harvey Company 
was the general contractor, and the M. 
B. Foster Company, the electrical con- 


tractor. 


Boston, 


Marlboro Cotton Mills’ Mercerizing Mill 


RING the vear, a new cotton mer- 

cerizing plant was completed and 
put into operation at the Marlboro Cot- 
ton Mills, McColl, S. C., as an addition 
to their lines of combed and carded 
yarns, and combed and carded tire 
fabrics. The counts specialized on are 
40s to 60s, 2-ply, but they process from 
30s to 100s, 2-ply. The mercerized 
product is wholly for the knitting trade. 


Refrigerating Plant Furnishes 
Ice to Employes at Small Cost 


The new building is of brick and re- 
inforced concrete standard mill 
struction, with Barrett specification roof. 
It is lighted by large Fenestra steel sash 
windows and also by a monitor running 
the entire length of the building, as 


con- 





shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The monitor is equipped with steel sash 
operated chain pull operated from below. 

The interior of the building is plas- 
tered with cement and painted white, 
except from the bottom of the windows 








o* See 
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+ 
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the floor, which is a dark 
The building has a frontage of 103 
feet, is 180 feet long and is 15 feet to 
the ceiling. The central part of build- 
ing, 62x180 feet, is divided into the mer- 
cerizing room on the left, 20 feet wide 
running the full length of the building. 
The other side is divided into three 
rooms, 40x60 feet each. These are used 
for the warp splitting room, winder 


to green 











MARLBORO COTTON MC’COLL, 





MILLS, Ss 


C., NEW YARN MERCERIZING PLANT 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
POWER HOUSE, PORT MORRIS, NEW YORK CITY 


RESERVE KNOWLEDGE 


You who read this doubtless have many days of 
routine work which could be handled just as 
efficiently by a subordinate. 


But there are other days, days fraught with 
grave difficulties, which you must draw upon 
your reserve knowledge to solve. 


There will be some of the same sort of days dur- 
ing the progress of your proposed plant extension, 
and that is when you will appreciate the fund of 
building and engineering knowledge which this 
organization has in reserve. 


And even if that reserve is never called on, it is 
worth far more than money to the Owner to 
know that it is There! 


Our -Advice ts as Good as Our Service 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
NEW YORK 


THOMPSON -STARRETT COMPANY 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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room and packing room. The right 
wing, 25x62 feet, contains the singeing 
rom, while that on the left, 16x62 feet, 
is divided into caustic storage room at 
the front and refrigerating room at the 
reor, with a caustic mixing room up- 
stairs that is reached by a circular iron 
stairway. 

‘hese wings are separated from the 
main building by automatic sliding fire 
doors and have large rotary Swartout 
ventilators through the roof, giving per- 
fect ventilation. The building is equipped 


Globe automatic sprinklers and 
\arren & Webster system of steam 
heating. 

fhe mercerizing room is equipped 
with the most up-to-date Butterworth 


machinery, and embraces all improve- 
ments gained from their many years of 
experience in building this type of ma- 
} A large uniform production is 


Activity in 


HERE is a very general and wide- 
spread interest in anything of an im- 
provement nature relating to both mills 


and villages in Southern textile indus- 
tries. For the past several years the 
extent of village improvements has 


greatly increased, and the year 1919 has 
secn the greatest activity in such work 
that has ever been recorded. The elimi- 
nation of war-time restrictions on non- 
essential activities, and the release of 
materials, labor, etc., was taken ad- 
vantage of immediately after the sign- 
ing of the armistice. So that the major- 
ity of Southern mills were able to start 
their improvement work during the 
spring of 1919, and at a time when the 
balance of the country was awakening 
rather slowly to the fact that the logical 
time for prosecuting such improvements 
had arrived. 

Almost all the Southern mills have 
made some betterments, but this article 
is concerned only with the improve- 
ments to the villages and does not at- 
tempt to discuss the planning or build- 
ing of new mills. The practice of in- 
stalling better sanitary equipment, sewer 
and water systems, septic tanks, etc., has 
been so universal that no attempt will 
be made even to enumerate the number 
of mills that have improved their prop- 
erty in this manner. The length of this 
summary will hardly more than allow of 
enumeration and brief mention of the 
mills which have had their mill village 
improvements of a landscape nature 
planned, advised, or supervised by the 
writer, and the mills which are taken up 
in the following summary have been 
governed in their improvements by the 
plans of the writer. 
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obtained with the minimum expense for 
labor and materials. 


Notable Features 


The features which stand out promi- 
nently are first, the double boiling box 
equipped with the reel system which as- 
sures a clean open boil where the liquor 
can get to all parts of the yarn. Another 
feature is the special automatic tension 
control between the cooling and caustic 
box, which insures a perfect control of 
the contraction or stretch of the yarn, 
thus avoiding what is known to the 
trade as “hungry yarn.” Every knitter 
will fully appreciate this feature inas- 
much as the yarn known as “hungry 
yarn” always has a tendency to break 
in the thin places, while in the ,knitting 
process. 

The 
feature 


refrigerating 
which 


another 
caustic re- 


system is 


assures the 


maining at a fixed temperature; hence 
a fixed twaddle. Another feature is 
that the refrigerating plant is of such 
capacity as to furnish every employe of 
the Marlboro Cotton Mills with ice at a 
very small cost. 

With the system of circulation used 
in the mercerizing machine, the caustic 
is never still in the caustic tank, but is 
continually changing from caustic tank 
to storage tank, which 
being able to hold the twaddle at 
desired Also 


washes after the caustic emersion 


assures their 


any 
strength. the various 
are so 
arranged that they may use hot or cold 
washes as desired. 

One of the best features of the equip- 
ment is the arrangement by which they 
have a continuous operation in mer- 
cerizing and drying from the time yarns 
are taken from the warp ball until they 
are mercerized, washed and dried. It is 


Southern Mill Village 


Year of Greatest Development 


in This Work 


By ES 


While it is too early to definitely state 
that village improvement has had a 
strong effect in combating Bolshevism 
and minimizing the serious labor diffi- 
culties which have attended industrial 
development in other sections of the 
country, it is only fair to state that in 
the opinion of some of the best in 
formed mill men in the South the gen 
eral improvement work has been a not 
inconsiderable factor in reducing the la 
bor unrest to the minimum. Although 
the statement is perhaps not universally 
true, and the writer wishes to be very 
conservative in speaking of such ac- 
tivities, yet the mills which have done 
the most in the way of village improve- 
ment and in improving the working con- 
ditions of their employes have ap- 
parently suffered the least from the ef- 
fects of social unrest which has here 
and there interfered with the normal 
relationship of industries with their 
workers. Although there may be a few 
exceptions to this statement, the excep- 
tion in this case proves the rule. 

In discussing the improvement work 
which has been undertaken in the South 
during the year 1919, we will classify 
projects under the headings of “ Old 
Mill Village Improvements,” relating to 
improvements to existing villages, and 
“New Mill Village Developments” with 
reference to plants which are building 
new villages and creating industrial 
towns. 


Old Mill Village Improvements 


ympared with previous years, the 
ber of improvements to existing vil- 
s has greatly increased, due to the 
that the value of existing houses 
other features of the villages has 
e¢ up to such an extent with the in- 
ised cost of erection that it has been 
nd extremely profitable to spend the 
lisite sum of money to build up the 
rovements that are existent. 
nother point that has been brought 
in work of this sort is the necessity 
utilizing all of the area within the 
ge limits which can be practically 
| for village purposes. When it is 


‘Landscape Architect and City Planner, 
( rlotte, N. C., and New York City. 


considered that street improvements, 
piping, etc., occupy relatively the same 
area and length in lineal feet in a vil- 
lage which is built up with only fifty 
houses as in a village that is built up of 
double the number in the same area, and 
at very nearly the same cost, it is easy 
for the reader to understand that it is to 
the advantage of the mill to intensify its 
development, insofar as it is possible 
without congestion of the village and its 
facilities. This fact has been a gov- 
erning factor in improvements which 
have consisted in the moving of houses, 
and grading of sites for houses previ- 
ously considered disadvantageous 
such purposes. 


for 


Recorded 


Ever 


Draper * 


Che Erlanger Mills at Lexington, N 
C., have carried on their good work of 
village 


improvement, consisting of the 
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not necessary to reverse ends. Every 
one knows that it is highly desirable in 
mercerizing yarn to avoid reversing 
the action of reversing has a 
tendency to raise the nap on the thread, 
which is very objectionable, especially in 
gassed yarn. 


ends, as 


Their whole equipment is the most 
up-to-date that has built up to this 
time, both for the handling of excellent 
work and for the amount of work ac 
complished in range. The warp 
splitting, quilling and finishing depart- 
ments, 


been 


one 


as well as the singeing depart 
ment are fitted with the very latest ma 
chinery made, 
up-to-date 


fountains 


and each department has 

lavatories, and_ drinking 
Particular attention has been 
given to all conveniences making for th¢ 
comfort of operatives, and the lavator 
and washroom fittings the best that 
could be secured 


evelopment 


best kept Southern cotton mill villages 
Pacolet Manufacturing 
Trough, S. C l 


are 


Company at 
has 


been concerned 
with the improvement of details in th 
village, inasmuch as their village has 
been completed for several years. Th 
improvement of hotel grounds, park 


playgrounds, and 
beautification of 


spaces, planting and 


these and other 


spaces 


CAMPERDOWN MILLS, 


GREENVILLE, S. ¢ 


building of retaining walls, community 
buildings, including a community dairy 
and barn, and general improvements to 
the village. They have at the present 
time one of the most attractive and the 





have been occupying the 
village. 
The Dixie Cotton Mills of La Grange, 


Georgia, have built an attractive group 


attention in 


of overseers’ homes, with grounds to be 





3TREET IMPROVEMENTS AT FLORENCE MFG. CO., TOP SOIL ROADS, STONE CURB AND GUTTER, 
PARKING STRIP FOR TREE PLANTING AND CINDER WALKS 
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The Green Single Profit Plan of 


Building Construction 


The Allies won the war by concentrating their forces under one supreme 
command. 


The lesson can be applied to the erection of a Textile Mill. Here, too, there 
is one aim—the creation of a manufacturing unit of the greatest possible pro- 
ductivity. The task should be entrusted to one organization. 


Under the Green Single-Profit-Plan the various factors of practical yet artis- 


tic design, durable construction and up-to-date equipment are COORDI- 
NATED. 


The well known Organizations listed below have had experience with the 
service rendered by the Green Company either in the design of buildings 
alone, or in the design and construction under the Green Single-Profit- Plan. 


Samuel M. Green Company 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, APPRAISERS, CONSTRUCTORS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


A few of Our Clients 


United States Government, Edgewood Arsenal, Jos. Loth & Co., Norwalk, Conn. 
Edgewood, Md. Muller Gloria Mills, Norwalk, Conn. 
Farr Alpaca Company, Holyoke, Mass. Nonotuck Silk Co., Leeds, Mass. 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
Sawyer Regan & Co., Dalton, Mass. S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Container Realty Co., West Springfield, Mass. American Thread Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Ajax Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J. Dresden Lace Works, Norwalk, Conn. 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. Susquehanna Silk Mills, Sunbury, Pa. 
Belding Bros. & Co., Rockville, Conn. Max Pollack & Co., Willimantic, Conn. 
Belding Bros. & Co., Northampton, Mass. Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Belding Bros. & Co., Belding, Mich. Alb. & E. Henkels, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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nicely developed on completion of the 
houses and park developments to fol- 
low. Leila Ross Wilburn, Architect, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, is the archtiect of the 
bungalows. 

he Florence Manutacturing Com- 
pany at Forest City, N. C., have under- 
taken and successfully completed the 
geiicral improvement of the village, in- 
cluding building of new houses, devel- 
opment of a large central parkway with 
swimming pool, sewer and water instal- 
lation, street sidewalks, gutter and storm 
drainage improvements. While the 
houses have not as yet been completed, 
the general village landscape work was 
satisfactorily carried out. Mr. Mc- 
Goodwin, Philadelphia, is architect of 
the houses. 

The Laurens Cotton Mills, of Lau- 
res, S. C., have been reworking their 
entire village with the building of new 
houses on new streets after a carefully 
studied plan to bring the village into 
better relation with the mill, Scarcity 
of labor and materials have somewhat 
impeded the progress of this work. 
J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville, S. C., is the 
designer of the sewer, water and light- 
ing systems, and J. Frank Collins, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., is architect of the 
houses. 


GRADING HOUSE SITES 


TEXTILE 


asphalt (Finley method), and new con- 
crete sidewalks, curbs and gutters will 
be laid. The storm water problem in 
the village is being taken care of in a 
properly designed storm drainage sys- 
tem, while the existing parks are being 
improved and additional planting for the 
beautification of the village will be car- 
ried out. All this work is under con- 
tract and with the exceptions as men- 
tioned is planned and supervised by the 
writer. 

The Wymojo Yarn Mills, of Rock 
Hill, S. C., have undertaken to grade and 
improve their streets by planting of 
trees, planting about the mill and devel 
opment of the village park. This mill 
village is being improved as fast as con- 
ditions will permit. 

Springfield Cotton Mills, of Laurel 
Hill, S. C., in connection with the build- 
ing of their new mill to replace the one 
burned several years ago, will remodel 
all the village houses, install sewer, wa- 
ter and lighting systems and other fea- 
tures to make a model mill village. The 
entire work is under the planning and 
supervision of the writer. 


Attractive Dormitory Group 


At Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., addi- 
tional village houses to meet the require- 





\ND STREETS WITH PROPER REGARD FOR TREES AT BIBB MFG. CO., 


COLU MBUS, GA. 


The Spartan Mills at Spartanburg, 
S. C., are undertaking village improve- 
ments by improving certain blocks in 
the city with the erection of new houses. 

The American Textile Company, at 
Atco, Bartow County, Ga., when the 
plans are carried out, will have one of 
the finest villages in the South. A sewer 
system is being installed for the entire 
village from the plans of Mr, Gray, of 
Providence, and electric lighting for 
the whole village is being laid. The old 
macadam streets will be resurfaced with 





PLANTING OF ONE YEAR’S GROWTH ON THE GROUNDS OF WISCASSET COTTON MILLS, 


ments of the mill are being constructed. 
Two dormitories for girls and men, and 
a cafeteria, when completed will be one 
of the most attractive dormitory groups 
built in the South. Architectural work 
by Robert & Company, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
E. H. Clement & Company, of Charlotte, 
N. C., general contractors. Plans for 
extensive planting and beautification 
are being considered for the future. 
The Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mill in- 
terests are starting considerable expan- 
sion of their mill village at Carhartt, 









ALBEMARLE, N. C. 
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S. C., for Mill No. 2, and are building 


new houses, a school house and store 
after plans of N. G. Walker, architect, 
Rock Hill, S. C. Other improvements 


» £ » 1 Bi 
Or a general village nature are 


being 
taken up. 
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houses in their village and improve their 
streets. Robert & Company, of Atlanta, 
Ga architect of the houses. 

The Cherry Cotton Mills, of Florence, 
Ala., are considering a program of gen- 
eral village improvement. 





DEVELOPMENT OF PARKWAY, PARKSIDE ROADS AND 


MFG 


The Camperdown Mills, of Greenville, 


C., are conducting a well organized 


campaign to improve the streets and 
vards of their village, which lies in the 
heart of the city, by the building of con 
crete walks, walls, curbs and gutter, 
road grading and planting of trees and 
shrubs 

The High Shoals Cotton Mills, at 
High Shoals, S. C., are steadily improv- 


ing their village by 


the construction of 
concrete d 


ining walls ar 
planting improvements 


‘T he Wear Well Sheeting Mill, al 


walks, ret 


Draper, N. C.. are improving theit 
streets. 
The Thomaston Cotton Mills, at 


- 
Thomaston, Ga., will build additional 


ATTRACTIVE 
CO., FOREST CITY, N. C 


HOUSES AT FLORENCE 


The 


conside rable 


following mills are 


carrving on 
work in the 
planting of trees, shrubs and vines: 

Adrian Cotton Mills, Mount Holly, 


N. C., grounds about the mill 
Efird Manufacturing Company, at Al- 


improvement 


bermarle, N. C., mill grounds, school 
grounds and parks. 
\lbermarle Cotton Mills, at Alber- 


marle, S. C., general village planting and 
park development 

Carolina Cotton 
Fieldale Unit, 


grounds about 


and Woolen Mills, 
Fieldale, Va., planting of 
Fieldale Lodge. 
Caswell Cotton Mills, at Kinston, 
N. C., and Wiscasset Mills, at Alber- 
marle, S. C., are continuing extensive 
planting programs undertaken in 1918 


New Mill Village Developments 


Under this heading it is proper to 
take up all mills which are building en 
tirely new mill villages, and in which the 
opportunity of designing the village is 
not handicapped by any existing condi- 
tions to which it is necessary to relate 
the streets and other village features. 
In such developments, the chance for 
the initial design of a well-ordered, 
practical and artistic village is usually 
greater than in reworking an old village 
The majority of mill men to-day con- 
sider the initial design of their village 
as an important feature. The fact that 
so many old mill men who are building 


new mills turn to this feature of the 
work almost immediately when they 
consider the erection of a new mill 


would indicate the practical value of 
such work. In many cases the location 


slightly changed to 
the great advantage of the village when 
the mill and village development are 
started together. 

The Richmond Cotton Mills at Laurel 
Hill, N. C., have undertaken the build- 
ing of a new village, attractively situ- 
ated in the woods and to be built of 
modern bungalows. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company 
are building over a hundred houses in 
their North Village development, which, 
while extremely rugged and involving 
considerable grading for roads and 
house sites, will be one of the most 
picturesque mill villages in the South. 
It has the benefit of beautiful trees, a 
natural stream and brook which has 
been made a feature of the park, and 
many other features which will make 


of the mill can be 
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BUILDING HOUSES ON SITE PROPERLY GRADED TO PREVENT WASHOUTS AT BIBB CITY, 
COLUMBUS, GA, 
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lumination 
and 
production 
AN 
tha 
beat 
an 
a 
Con 
ect 
DEQUATE artificial illumination is essential for maxmium pro- AN A 
[ \ duction. 


Well conceived lighting not only 


makes possible the utilization 


of “dark spaces” which may have been before unavailable, but—if it 


supplants less modern illuminations—shows the result of improved work- 


ing conditions in a sharp rise in production curves. 


An appreciation of the value of excellent lighting was one of the rea- 


sons which led the Quaker Oats Company to engage the service of Arnold 


engineers to supervise the electrical equipment of their Peterboro, Ontario, 
plant shown above—a quarter of a century’s experience made the accom- 


plishment of the desired result certain. 


\ book that we have prepared, “ ARNOLD ANSWERS TO INDUS- 
TRIAL PROBLEMS,” will give you an indication of the scope and suc- 
cess of past efforts, and is yours for the asking. 
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Aw OLD TYPE MILL HOUSE REMODELLED AT HARTSVILLE COTTON MILLS, HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


t of everlasting beauty. It is expected 
that this village will be one of the 
heauty spots of Columbus. In fact the 
ind is included within the area which 
s traversed by a boulevard laid out 
some years ago. L. W. Robert and 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, are archi- 
tects of the houses and mill extension. 


villages themselves. 


the topography. 
















WORLD 


and water installation and other feat- 
ures, in addition to the beauty of the 
The Myers Mills, 
Victory and Winget Yarn Mills, Ruby 
Mills and Dixon Mills, which are all 
nearing competion, have villages of uni- 
versally attractive design well suited to 


JOURNAL 


arrangement of the village houses, trees 
and community features. The mill itself 
is surrounded by park spaces and 
reached by a very attractive approach. 
Robert and r Atlanta, Ga., 
are architects and engineers of the 
end of the houses 

The Rowan Cotton Mill Company of 
Salisbury, N. C., are building 
usually attractive village, which will tie 
in with the mill in an attractive 
through a boulevard on the axis of the 


1S 


1s 
Company ot 


mill 


an un 


manner 


mill leading direct to the community 
center, 

The Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills are undertaking in Carolina 
Heights a development of one hundred 


acres and a housing development which 
includes all the features of a complete 
community. It is significant that this 
company had not formerly attempted a 
housing development of their own, but 
are now undertaking this sub-division 


General Village Work 


including 
Georgia; 


A number of mills, the 
Trion Company, Trion, the 
Dunston Company, La Grange, Georgia, 
and the Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
at Cordova, Alabama, which have had 


the opportunity for development and 
improvements for their villages pre 
sented through a complete report, are 


taking action on such improvements 
There are many mills planning futurs 

construction improvements to their vil- 

lages which are now being planned and 


which will be carried out during the 
coming year. Included among _ these 
are the following: 

Glenn Lowry Manufacturing Com 
pany at Whitmire, S. C., improvement 
of street sidewalks, storm drainage, 
parks and planting. (J. E. Sirrine, 
architect and engineer, of Greenville, 
o:. <.) 

Meritas Mills at Columbus, Georgia, 


planning of dormitory group. (Robert 
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and Company, architects and engineers, 
of Atlanta, Georgia.) 

Tuckaseegee Manufacturing Com 


pany, Mount Holly, N. C., 


general vil- 


lage improvement and extension 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing C« 

pany, Ware Shoals, S. C., planting of 
the village with trees and shrubs and 
civic center development including 
building of a handsome new school 
house. (J. E. Sirrine, architect and en 
gineer, oO Greenville, Go 


Cabarrus Cotton Mills at Kannapolis 
N. C., village 
Cannon Manufacturing 
Kannapolis, N 
non Park 
Manchester Mills at Manchester, 
Georgia, parkway development. 
Granite Falls Manufacturing 


“3 extension 


Company at 
C., development of Can 


Com- 


pany, Granite Falls, N. C., village ex 
tension 

Star Thread Mills at Athens, 
Georgia, and Fulton Cotton Mills at 


village beautification 

The results from the village improve- 
ment work carried out in the South for 
the past several years have been so great 


Athens, Georgia, 


that a visitor who had known the 
Southern villages during a period of 
five to ten years ago would hardly 
realize that such improvements could 
have possibly taken place during that 
length of time It seems to be signifi 
cant that practically every mill is under 
taking improvements of one sort or an 
other and that the spirit of improve 
ment and of building up better com 
munities is universal rather than con- 
fined to certain sections and_ states 


There is, however, still left considerable 
improvement work to be done, and it 
hoped that the example ofthe greater 
number of mills which have undertaken 
work of this nature will stimulate those 
which have been somewhat backward in 
carrying out 
their villages 


Is 


dc sirable improv ements to 


La Porte Woolen Mills, La Porte. Indiana 


Erecting Enlargements, Improving 













































































g Conditions 


\N ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW WITH STONE TRIM, SET IN THE WOODS AT WISCASSET COTTON and Rearranging Manufacturing Conditions 
MILLS, ALBEMARLE, N. C. g ’ 
XTENSIONS to the plant of the La Chey are adding five sets o card 
Gastonia, N. C., most of the new The largest village dev elopment Porte Woolen Mills, owned by Sam 18 x 60 1x mules, 300 spindles aia 
s have seen fit to have their villages undertaken for a new mill in Georgia, ucl Fox’s Sons, La Porte, Ind., were and thirty looms, which are to by ier 
ed, carefully designed and laid that of the Peerless Cotton Mill at decided upon early in the year to ] by individual motors: one cloth sailed 
1 these villages are now being Thomaston, Georgia, has been worked vide increased production, and Locl two fulling mills: wool sealines < 
ceording to plans and along lines out so that the village when completed wood, Gri & Co., engineers, of B In one mechanical wi as a 
hich will render them capable of the will take advantage of every oppor n and Chicag Wwe alled in to stud MI one rotary press; ony 36 oll 
actical development for sewer tunity afforded by the natural site in the the situatior pper; one double cylinder shear Inad 
Following the decisions, constructio dition the old looms are being changed 
plans were prepared and work started over r individual motor drive New 
on several extensions ind changes, power « juipment includes two 500-kw 
among the most important these be Kerr turbine direct-connected to gen 
ing an extension the wool house, erator , 
about 34 x 107 feet, three stories and 
vasement in height, with side stait NEW DEVICES INSTALLED 
tower and elevator; extension to main lhe heating and power plant are being 
mill about 67x 240 feet in size, three installed under the direction of Neiler, 
stories and basement in height; with Rich & Co... mechanical engineers. 
one story wing about 20x 180 feet in Drinking fountains are being installed 
size. throughout the entire plant, both old 



































Various changes and 


lighting and heating of the entire plan 
and the new construction involves 
rearrangement some the 


of of 
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GUTTERS ON STREETS OF FLORENCE 
FOREST CITY, N. C. 


STONE AND CONCRETE 








AT 


modern type of slow burning mill con- 
struction, with windows of steel sash, 
and the design has been so arranged 
that the maximum amount of daylight 
is obtained, so that there will be a great 
improvement in light in the weaving de- 
partment 


improvements 
were made in fire protection and in the 


the 
present 
departments which will provide for mov 
ing most of the looms into the new mill. 

The new buildings will be of the most 


and new Likewise the most modern fire 
prevention devices, as well as fireproof 


t, stair and elevator towers, are being in- 
cluded. 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


rhese extensions will enable the Sam- 
uel Fox’s Sons to increase their present 


large production of woolen goods for 
At the pres- 
ent writing construction work is sub- 
stantially finished, and the installation 
of mechanical equipment and of machis- 
ery is going forward. 


men’s and women’s wear. 
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Austin Standard No. 4 Building 





Cross section Austin No. 4 Standard. Size can be any number 
of bays 20 ft. x 30 ft. 


——_—— a 








Cross-section Austin No. 3 Standard, width 100 ft. Length 
any multiple of 20 ft. 





STHE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


For U. 8S. A. and Canada, address nearest office: 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


16120 Euclid Ave., Eddy 4500 
..217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
1026 Bulletin Bldg., Spruce 1291 
493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 


DETROIT. 1452 Penobscot Bldg.., "Cherry 4466 
CHICAGO... 74 Cont’l Com'l B ank Bldg., Wabash 5801 
SAN FRANGISC oO Se 936 Pacific Bldg., Sutter 5406 
DALLAS.... ; : ...627 Linz Blidg., Main 5914 


—_— Representatives’ American International Steel Corp’n, 
20 Broadway, New York City 

Ms a International Steel Corp'n, 26 Victoria St., West 
minster, London, 8S. W. 1, Eng 


AUSTI 


ENGINEERING-~ BUILDING - EQUIPMENT} 


The Austin Company entered the new year with 
66 contracts under construction, some of which em- 
brace over 15 buildings and include complete me- 
chanical installations. 


These operations cover every important field of 
industry and represent this result: Austin specializa- 
tion in design, building construction and equipment 
in each field. Several of these individual operations 
will cost over $1,000,000 each. 


With fabricated steel, steel sash and other essen- 
tial materials in stock, The Austin Company can 
make quick delivery of additional floor space to help 
meet your early spring production requirements. 


Whether you need special or standard buildings, 
The Austin Company can make savings in both time 
and cost. Write, wire or phone for an early confer- 
ence. Send for the Austin Book of Buildings. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


Cleveland, Ohio 


February 7, 19 
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American Woolen Co. Relieves House Shortage 


N the state road between Boston 
O and Lawrence, Mass., just beyond 
the great elms at Phillips’ Andover 
Academy campus, there is a spot form- 
erly known as Frye Village, which is 
bustling with building activity. Today 
the place is known as Shawsheen. Vil- 
lage. and the pretty little stream which 
plays hide and seek under the trees is 
the Shawsheen River, from which the 
village takes its new name. 

Winter’s cold and deepening snow 
have not stopped the activity which is 
transforming a small country settlement 
with typical mill houses into what will 
undoubtedly be one of the most beauti- 
ful villages in the eastern part of the 
United States; a village in which every 
house will be of Colonial architecture 
f the Georgian period, and yet no two 
houses will be alike; a village in which 
een the stores, schools, post office, 
community building and every other 
structure will conform to the same 
wchitectural design. 


Nearly two score houses already 
order the state highway, officially 
lesignated as North Main Street, and 
he intersecting streets, but the «village 
sat present only in embyro. Plans to- 
lay call for development work for 
nearly three years in advance but what 
he future will bring to the village time 
Jone can tell. 


Some months ago William M. Wood, 
resident of the American Woolen Co., 
vhose estate borders Shawsheen Vil- 
age on the south, purchased Frye Vil- 
age, with its quaint old mill nestled 
away under the trees, with its little 
group of typical mill houses of a half 
ntury ago and with a large tract of 
rolling country. Through this area, 
irom north to south, runs the state high- 
vay between Boston and Lawrence, 
vhile from east to west runs the old 
wach road between Haverhill and 
I well, 
New 
Mr. Wood saw the possibilities of the 
ace. He had the little mill houses 
moved back, he laid out streets, and 
ith architects and carpenters he trans- 
iormed the whole area into a sort of 
iryland. The ugly little mill houses 
vere rearranged and regrouped and a 
W interior and exterior was given 
ch. They were transformed into the 
most attractive Colonial cottages imag- 
able. Then came brick masons and 
lded to the village a group of brick 
uses, of the same style of archi- 
tecture The little paths were mac- 
lamized, edgestones were laid, grano- 
thic sidewalks appeared almost over- 


and Remodelled Houses 


ight. Water, gas, electricity, sewers 
tre installed. Steam heat took the 
lace of stoves. The section known as 
tye Village had disappeared and in 


S place came a new village which has 
tn named by Mr. Wood’s daughter 
vsheen Village. 

‘na new village there is usually a 
shit crashing sense of newness 
out everything. In Shawsheen Vil- 
re is nothing of the kind. That 
rt o the work which has been. com- 
vhich is a very small part as yet, 
ks: if it had been built in Colonial 
“ys a: | had been kept in spic and span 
der some fairy godmother. Scores 
" bui lings under construction force 
dmit there is a newness about 
Pi ce, but the dnyitingly homey 
"dln; under the overhanging trees 


Villages Being Built at Andover, 
Lawrence, Fitchburg and Maynard 


By 


Samuel 


puzzle one by their appearance of per- 
manency as if General Washington 
might have stopped at their thresholds 
in years gone by. 

The explanation came readily enough 
from one of the architects. Every dwell- 
ing, he said, was either new or re- 
modelled to such an extent that anyone 
but an expert would be unable to tell 
it from a new one. The builders, with 
the aid of the architects, have taken 


Sayward 


most careful consideration before it is 
carried into effect. If there is anything 
about it which proves distasteful when 
placed in position, it is either changed 
or discarded entirely. 


Landscape Development 
No tree, whether a dozen years old 
or more than a century old, is per- 


mitted to be 
the 


cut down. If it 


street or 


stands in 
a dwelling or a 


way of a 
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TYPE OF SINGLE HOUSE BUILT BY THI 


WOOLEN CO. AT FITCHBURG 
great pains to have the idea of new- 
completely removed from _ the 
finished work. The brick that is used 
in some of the houses, while new brick, 
exactly duplicates the old fashioned 
brick of a century ago. The interior 
and exterior finish of every building is 
turned out in the mill that once manu- 
factured thread and has been converted 
into a woodworking shop and employs 
the most skilled craftsmen. Their 
work is carved out of immense timb- 
ers. The smallest detail is given the 


ness 


HOMESTEAD 





| 
| 
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THE 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 


AND LAWRENCE, MASS 


store, it is carefully dug up and trans- 
planted. A row of trees were standing 
alongside a group of dwellings and on 
the site of a group of Every 
tree is being transplanted to a new posi- 
tion about a hundred feet away where 
they will overhang the waterfall and 
two new bridges of the Shawsheen. 
Neither the waterfall nor the new 
bridges are yet constructed but work- 
men are preparing for them with the 
opening Of Spring. 

At the crossroads, which will be the 


stores. 


community center of the village, a two- 
story Post Office building is now being 
erected. This building will eventually 
be one of a group of community build- 


ings. A side street forms a sort of 
triangle and the entrance to the post 
office is at the narrow end. The build- 


ing broadens out towards the rear and 
in that part will be located a general 
store where groceries and _ provisions 
and other necessities are to be carried. 
Later, as the village grows and the 
stores increase in number, the general 
store may become a market or grocery 
exclusively. 

On the second floor there will be ten 
offices which will be used by some de- 
partment of the American Woolen Co. 
that has work in connection with the 
development of the village. It may be 
that the Homestead Commission of the 
company will occupy them As yet 
definite disposition of them has not been 
made. There will be a dance hall, a 
gymnasium, rooms for a boys’ club with 
shower baths and complete equipment, 


etc. The entrance to the second floor 
will be from the Main Street side of 
the building beyond the Post Office 


quarters. The entranceway is just be- 
ing completed at the woodworking shop 
by master artisans and will be of rare 
beauty. All of these entrances are built 
in the local shop and all are different. 
Above the doorway in one of them was 
a little fan-like design, a small part of 
the detail of the finished doorway, and 
yet it took one of the most skilful 
workmen with the most modern wood- 
working machinery just four hours to 
complete that fan. 

In front of this building, which forms 
the centre of the village, in a beautiful 
angle shaded by two great elm trees, 
the foundation is already in place for 
a memorial fountain which Mr. Wood 
will erect to the memory of his daugh- 
ter who passed away in the influenza 
epidemic of 1918. 


Municipal Ice, Boating, Bathing 


Just beyond and to the west of the 
Post Office is a large semi-natural pond 
which has been enlarged by the erec- 
tion of a concrete dam. Here they have 
this winter cut 2,000 tons of ice, housed 
it in a community icehouse, cutting and 
housing being done by electricity. In- 
side the concrete work of the dam is 
a broad flight of steps leading to the 
bottom of the pond, placed there to 
provide bathing during the summer. 
The dam is so constructed that every 
bit of water can be drawn off after the 
bathing season, the pond cleaned and 
then be filled by natural springs and 
brooks for the ice crop of the follow- 
ing winter. 

Every street in the village will be 60 
feet in width and shaded with great 
trees as rapidly as they can be trans- 
planted. Some of the larger houses are 
built for two families, a single front 
doorway leading into an_ attractive 
vestibule from which open separate 
doors to the two apartments The 
houses cost from $10,000 to $12,000 
each, and may be purchased at cost by 
employes of the American Woolen Co., 
or rented at cost if they prefer. No 
detail or care is neglected in the in- 
terior of the houses. The plumbing 
is of the most modern and approved 
type. The houses are heated by steam, 
lighted by electricity, are connected with 
a sewerage system established for. the 
village, and for fuel the occupants may 
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10 STORY WAREHOUSE. | GANG, 83 DAYS ORIGINAL ORDER REINFORCED CONCRETE o 
COAL POCKET AND 4 STORY MILL REPEAT ORDER CONCRETE, BRICK AND TIMBER mea 
3 MORE. MILLS AND DYE HOUSE REPEAT ORDER BRICK AND TIMBER sng 


RESPONSIBILITY — |. 


We must have an efficient organization or the best 
engineers and owners would not use us repeatedly 
and compliment us so highly as they do on the quality 
of our work. . a 


NEW ENGLAND CONCRETE 
iE cekeiiictacebmmilites CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 





Passaic Cotton Mills, New Bedford , CONTRACTORS 
Appleton Company, Lowell, Mass. 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. BOSTON, MASS 


Nashua Light, Heat & Power Co., Nashua, N. H. 
New England Waste Co., Boston, Mass. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Specialists for 
Sanford Spinning Mills, Fall River , L 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. Mills—Warehouses—Power Plants—Factories 


It is good enough for you Fireproof—Slow Burning 
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their choice of gas or coal, for 


ry house has gas connections. 
Plan Municipal Laundry 


he Post Office building is equipped 
running ice water throughout and 
use fuel oil ‘for heating the boilers. 


POST OFFICE BUILDING AT 
Plans are under way for a municipal 
uindry where fuel oil will be used. 
Then there will be a municipal garage 
f Colonial design with a capacity of 
100 cars for residents of the village, 
with separate heating plant. The garage 
will be two stories, 175 x 70 feet. 
Diagonally across from the Post Of- 
fice is the “ Voting Cabin,” a structure 
unique in the entire country. 
xact reproduction of the little stone 
headquarters of General Washington 

the Potomac, built of rough stone, a 
ngle story high, and it is to be used 
xclusively as a voting booth by the 
town 


It is an 


Every village must have an industry 
keep it abreast of the times. Shaw- 

sheen Village will have such an indus- 
Frank H. Hardy, agent, is erecting 


three story concrete structure 200 x 
3 feet, where brushes will be 
anufactured, 

Just a short walk down Haverhill 


im irect is the railroad crossing. 
project of a railroad 
Colonial pattern, for Shawsheen is 
ng discussed. A church, a library, a 

own Hall costing $500,000 with a seat- 
£ capacity for a thousand people, a 
aire and business blocks are already 


Here 
station, also 





SHAWSHEEN 
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overseers are already making their city located within easy walking dis 
homes in Shawsheen Acting Agent tance of the mills and yet sufhciently 
Ernest Johnson of the Washington distant to be away from the noise of 
Mills is the latest addition to the vil- the machinery 


lage, having taken a brick 
Windsor Street 


Many people ar¢ 


residence on 
at work building the 


~ 
\ A é. 
Ye 


VILLAGE, ANDOVER 


village. Frank H. Hardy is probably 
the busiest of all of them and maintains 
an office on the premises with an office 
force who can tell you down to a cent 
just what everything costs that 
into the making of the village. John 
Franklin is the consulting engineer 
\dden & Parker, architects, of Boston, 
are designing the dwellings and the vot 
ing cabin, and some of the brick struc- 
tures were designed by James E. Allen 
of Lawrence. Perley F. Gilbert is the 
architect now designing the municipal 
laundry. Chester S, Patten of Melrose, 
Mass., is the general contractor. 

How large is the village to be: 
Where is the growth to stop? Nobody 
knows. There are already many times 
the number of applications for houses 
as there are houses under construction 
or completed. If there are 
only a supposition 


xoes 


~—and this is 
eight times as many 
applications as there are houses now, 
that would mean a village of nearly 400 
homes. Nobody knows where the dé 

velopment will end, or when it will end 


Homestead Development in Lawrence 


What the American Woolen Co. is 
doing in Shawsheen for the 


overseers and other departmen 


agents, 
heads 








ESTING MUNICIPAL ICE CROP AT SHAWSHEEN VILLAGE. IN SUMMER POND 
WILL RE USED FOR BOATING AND BATHING 
& ‘alked about. The Dove mansion and officials, the Homestead Associa- 
~ n the property may be re- tion, Inc., of the American Woolen'Co., 
( 1 into a hospital. is doing for the employes of the com- 
= M agents, superintendents and pany in Lawrence, in a section of that 


Here the Homestead Associauio1 1S 
helping the employes to own their owt 
homes, is building them and _ selling 
hem to the employes at cost and upon 


plan of easy payments which amounts 
» no more than the tenant would pay 
as rent 

In the area served by Salem, Green 
eld, Market and adjoining streets, the 


activities of Shawsheen ar¢ 


being dup 


licated Loans have already been made 
to several hundred employes’ and 
although the association was formed 
only last August, many completed dwell 


ings are now occupied and many more 
are under construction 

\t present located 
245 


State Street, Boston, but it is planned 


headquarters are 
the company’s general offices at 


to move them nearer to the scene of 
the actual work later. Possibly they 
may locate in the Post Office building 


at Shawsheen 


Fitchburg and Maynard Developments 

In addition to the Lawrence Home- 
stead project, there are also similar d« 
velopments under way at 


Mass., Maynard, 


Fitchburg, 


Mass., 


and at both un- 
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\s in example, a house sell tor 
$4,000 will be sold for $200 it a\ 
ment and a monthly payment ual to 
1 rental value of the propert ibout 
$25 per month, from which, each 
uarter, will be deducted interes he 
mortgage of 4 per cent. and Xe 
ind insurance for the same pe f 
time, leaving the balance to be applied 
reduction of the mortgag lt a 
workman leaves the company or is dis 
harged for any reason, the Homestead 
\ssociation gives him the option of re 
ceiving his mitral payment back, to 
gether with interest at 4% per cent., or 
the employe may retain his house just 


as though h« 
Co 


an American Woolen 
intil he has paid a 
cient amount on his mortgage to trai 
fer it to a bank 


l we>re 
worker, 


sulm 


and thus continue to 


live in his house 

Second \ny worker who desires to 
build his own home may apply to the 
Homestead Association for a building 


loan up to 75 per cent. of the total cost 
of the lot and the house he 
build In this case he would 
plans prepared and _ hire 
builder Che Homestead 
will loan money 
\ table of 


shows 


plans to 
his 


Own 


have 
own his 
Association 
only on single houses 
payments this plan 
that if the amounted to 


under 
loan 








RIVER FROM WHICH SHAWSHEEN VILLAGE TAKES ITS NAME; TO BE CENTER OF 
LANDSCAPE DEVELOPMENT. AT THE LEFT, VOTING BOOTH UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
WHICH IS REPRODUCTION OF W ASIIINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS ON THE POTOM A‘ 
der the direction of he Homestead $2,000. the worke1 would pay $15 per 


\ssociation 
The Homestead 
comes a 


Association 
subsidiary to the American 
Woolen Co., helping its employes to 
their homes by 


Nor 


construction, 


thus be- 


wn 
making easy payments 
work to 


employe 


does it its 
for if an 


lived in a house 


conhne new 
has 
for a term of years and 
desires to buy the property, the Home- 
Association will make the 
sary loan for its purchase, the only re- 
quirement being that the house shall 
be conveniently [ 
company’s mills 

Shortage of 


stead neces 


located to one of the 
buildings in which to 
make their homes resulted in many em- 
ployes of the American Woolen Co 
inquiry of the for 
loans or assistance in purchasing dwell- 


making company 


ings. Rents advanced and finally the of 
ficials of the company solved the difh- 
culties of the occasion by forming the 
Homestead Association, Inc., of the 


American Woolen Co 
Plans for Purchasing Homes 


Three plans under which an employs 
may own his home are provided 

First: Any worker may buy one of 
the new houses to be built on land be 
longing to the company, the land to be 
sold at a low figure and the 
be built at as low a figure 


house to 
as possible 


month; $19.50 per month for a loan of 
$3,000: $24.50 a month for a loan of 


$4000 and $30 a month for a loan ot 
$5,000. Of these payments, interest on 
the loan will be computed every thre 


months, interest charges thus decreas 


ing every three months while the sum 
paid towards the principal will corre 
spondingly increase. The same terms 
apply in this case as in the first, 1f an 
employe leaves the company’s employ 
or is discharged 

Third: If a worker desir¢ buy 
the house in which he has been living 
the Homestead Association will take a 
mortgage at 414 per cent. up to 75 per 
cent. of the appraised valu the 
house and land. The same plan of pay- 
ment will be made as under thx ond 


plan 
Loans Limited to $5000 
\pplications for houses or loans ari 
through the mill and 


mount of the loan is limited to $5,000 
All building plans and contracts are sub 


made agents the 


ject to the approval of the Homestead 
\ssociation Under the second and 
third plans, the monthly payments ap- 


ply only to the interest on the mortgage, 
the 


worker being required to carry 
sufficient fire insurance to cover the 
mortgage on the property. Payments 
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commence a month from the date of the 
loan or, in the case of the first plan 
where the company builds the house, 
one month from the date at which the 





ROADWAY BEING PUT 


FOR 


THROUGH 
EXECUTIVES 


house is ready for occupancy, and art 
made to the paymaster of the mill 
where the worker is employed. Sale 


of houses to other than employes of the 
American Woolen Co. is prohibited for 


five years from the date of purchase. 


f _ — 


EN 


TYPE OF DUTCH COLONIAIT 


EXECUTIVES AT 


HOUS! 


Reasonable restrictions on the property 
are included in the deeds to protect the 
workers 

The groups of contain four, 
five and six rooms. As fast as a suff- 
cient number of employes in other local- 
ities become interesteG, additional pro 
jects will be started. The employes are 
given the benefit of reduced 
where houses are erected in groups of 
ten or more. The association will also 
aid its workers in other cities where it 
has mills, to build or their 


houses 


costs 


its own 


Paramount Knitting 


PARTIALLY DEVELOPED STREET, 
AT SHAWSHEEN VILLAGE 





SHAWSHEEN VILLAGE, 
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own homes under conditions similar to 
those already outlined. 

So liberal are the terms upon which 
the American Woolen Co. is aiding its 


AND HOUSES 


employes to own their own homes that 
no sooner does one man adopt the plan 
than he promptly interests his asso- 
ciates and soon a group is formed which 
rapidly grows in size. The workers 
have passed the information to those of 


Der iiteennedl aaa ? 
MUTT NTT 


COSTING $10,000 IN DEVELOPMENT 


FOR 
ANDOVER, MASS, 

other companies, who have in turn made 
inquiry from their own officials with 
the result that in the very few months 
that the plans have been in operation, 
hundreds of inquiries have been made 
from both large and small corporations 
throughout the country, many of which 
plan to follow the example of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. and aid their own em- 
ployes to acquire homes. Thus is being 
built up a citizenship of contented work- 
property and taxpayers, a 
citizenship of true Americans. 


ers, owners 


Company Additions 


For Lunch Room. Box, Machine 
Shop and Looping Departments 


URING the Summer of 1919, the 
Paramount Knitting Company de- 


cided to make further extensions to 
their already large plant at Kankakee, 
Ill., and construction work was started 


on another unit in the shape of one sec- 
tion of what will eventually become 
one of their largest and most modern 
buildings. 

The portion completed this year, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is 105 fect in width, 100 feet long, three 


stories and basement in height, and is 
designed be constructed to an ulti- 
mate height of six stories and basement, 
as well as to be extended lengthwise to 
a considerable distance 

This building will be connected with 
the other buildings of the company by 
bridge, and for the present will be used 
to house new and modern lunch rooms, 
printing and box-making departments, 
machine shop, etc. At some later date 
it will be used for additional machinery. 


to 


It is of concrete construction through- 
out, flat slab floors, exposed concrete 
columns and lintels, and red brick cur- 
tain walls. Working floors throughout 
are of maple. The building is equipped 


ATTRACTIVE BUILDING ERECTED BY 
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would be convenient for these employ +s, 
This particular section of the to vn 


was entirely devoted to residences, «1d 
for this reason an attractive building 
was desired. Lockwood, Greene & 





PARAMOUNT KNITTING COMPANY 


FOR LOOPING DEPARTMENT 


with the usual freight elevator, sprinkler 
system, toilets and coat rooms, and with 
the most modern plumbing fixtures. 


This work was constructed by the 
company’s own construction forces 
under the supervision of Lockwood, 


Greene & Co., engineers, Chicago office, 


~ 


i 


Company's Chicago office was called 
on to produce an attractive design, with 
the results shown in the illustration. 
This building provides space for thirty 
to forty employes engaged entirely in 
the looping department, and the build- 
ing was occupied late in the year 1919, 


a rl 
—ae 


ADDITION TO MAIN MILL OF PARAMOUNT KNITTING CO., 





KANKAKEE, ILL. TO BE USED 


FOR LUNCH ROOM, PRINTING AND BOX MAKING, AND MACHINE SHOP 


who also prepared the plans and speci- 
fications for this work. 


New Looping Plant 


The Paramount Knitting Company 
discovered that a number of their em- 
ployes in the looping department came 
from a part of the city, located at least 
a mile from their plant, and following 
out the novel idea of taking the work 
where the employes are, rather than 
having them come to the work, they de- 
cided to locate a small branch looping 
plant in a section of the city which 


The exterior of the building is of 
stucco, and yard and surroundings have 
been carefully graded, shrubbery and 
trees set out, and everything possible 
done to make the surroundings attrac 
tive. The building is equipped with ao 
independent heating plant in the base- 
ment, with indirect lighting, most mod- 
ern toilet rooms and wash rooms, and 
with a loading vestibule connecting out- 
side shipping platform for shipments 
to and from the main plant located about 
one mile away. 


Hamilton Mfg. Company’s New Mill 


New Carding 


and 


Mill 


Spinning 


Doubles Capacity of These Departments 


LE new mill of the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company, at Lowell, has 
been roofed in and construction is near- 
ing completion. This mill represents the 
second big step in a plan of extensive de- 


velopment which this company has bee" 
carrying on for some years. 

Previous improvements have inc!ude¢ 
a comprehensive rearrangement of ¢X- 


isting equipment, which was de ribed 





pl 
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; may handle them before the arrival of a unload their accounts onto the general 
n physician, or the conveyance of injured system, till finally it grows beyond any- 
j or seriously sick persons to the nearest thing contemplated. 
g hospital. New Power Equipment 
¥ New Stores Department Along with the general plan of im 
The new stores department is placed provements have come several new 
in the basement of the building adjoin- units in their hydro-electric equipment 
ing the new addition, and is the fruition Previously, the mills of the Hamilton 
of plans long in development. Now that Manufacturing Company were driven 
it has arrived the officials wonder how partly by water turbines geared into the 
they did without it so long. This equip- distributing drives. Electric generators 
ment is assembled a room about 200 of corresponding size have been installed 
| feet by 40 feet, and consists of steel recently, which develop alternating cur- 
racks built by the Engineering and rent at 220 volts and distribution of 
Equipment Company, Boston, Mass., power is now by group and individual 
storage of ordinary supplies and a sup- electric motors, in such manner as to 
plementary set of broom racks. The give fully 100 per cent. more power ap 
arrangement is not as yet completed at plied at the machines than was_ th 
this time, and the orderly storage of case with the geared connection from 
FIRST AID ROOM AT HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY'S NEW HOSPITAL parts has not been completed, but such the old turbines. This is due to botl 
utility of the equipment has developed the difference in the efficiency of the 
in these columns at the time. The pre- stores department. The appointments since the plan was started, with its per- electric transmission, and to the superio: 
sent increase is a large step up in pro- of the hospital have far. surpassed the petual inventories, that it bids fair to economy of the new units, althougl 
ductive capacity which doubles the out- requirements of factory regulations, and exceed anything contemplated in its elimination of the friction of the geared 
put of the plant. In building this large are on a par with the best class of hos- growth and development drive and belt transmission to lin 
new mill the removal of five small mill pital equipment to be found in the state, This is a common experience with shafts is held to be responsible for most 
structures was necessary, and this fact, in industrial establishments. Two textile mills who have not known the of this gain. The electrical equipment 
together with some local engineering nurses are in constant attendance, and benefits of a general stores system. For is General Electric, and generators are 
difficulties, has delayed finishing con- 
struction much beyond the time at which 
it was expected to be finished. For in- 
tled stance, a large retaining wall along the 
vith canal was necessary which had to be 
on built during the limited time available 
sate while the canal could be drawn off on 
in Saturday afternoons and Sundays. Wty Ay 
ild- Some delay also was experienced by 4 
Y 


the necessity of running a power house 


until Thanksgiving day, on a site which 
had to be cleared for the new mill 
before the latter could be completed. 


The extremely wet weather of the past 
season added also to the delays en- 
ountered. 


Ihe new mill will have a complement 
of 125,000 spindles which is about equal 
to existing equipment, thus doubling the 
spindle capacity of the plant. New 
preparatory equipment of carding is in- 
cluded, and the outfit of the addition 
will be mostly new machinery. Dimen- 
sions of the new structure are 675 feet 
long by 135 feet wide, four stories high. 


The type of construction is standard 
mill design, like the last mill erected, 
with steel beams and uprights, wooden 





os 





floors, and brick side walls.* The con- ADDITION WHICH WILL DOUBLE CARDING AND SPINNING DEPARTMENTS OF HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
tractors are the J. J. Prindiville Com- cere rs og merce ere 

ww of Framingh: ss. j ‘ ‘ : : oo : : y : : : : 
pan’ ot Framingham, Ma - The mill nothing 1S lacking to give adequate serv- it 1s generally found that the estimation of vertical 3 phase type, OU cycle, 220 
is equipped with the local lighting sys-_ . : 5 35 ; . é . fects aie | 
oe Oe cataenilicd ect Sand ice for emergency, rest, hygiene and wel- of requirements of such a plant taken volts 

™ with yom ara renectors, Naving fare work. Provision is made also for from stores in sight, gives only a part The building of this mill completes 
nlot sys 0 ergency use. ; ; : . 7 a . 
Put system for emergency ws minor operations, such as applying of the story of what such a valuable ad- only one step in the working out of a 


Other Recent Improvements 
Other improvements recently 
pleted are their new hospital, 


forceps, ligatures, hypodermics or any- 
thing which may be necessary for emer- 
gencies, or of such character that nurses 


gets into operation 
Departments which have been handling 
their little parcels of stores gradually 


junct means when it scheme of improvement 
and development which has been under 


way for 


Newmarket Mfg. Co. Housing Development 


comprehensive 
com- 


and new several years 





. . ° ° . : oY: . ave < : . > “ol 
HE housing of mill employes has Brick Houses of 4. 6 and 8 Mill operators have attacked the prob 
troubled the mill operator for R f 9 14 F i lem, when it eee the m, — 

: S c Ss various points of view. Most ot them, 
many years and the rapid growth of oom oh or oa am — 1€s a : - Se ie aaa ae 
, 3 3 ae ee By Stanley B. Parker as the buildings themselves ist 

ig out-§ mills, coupled with the scarcity of first- sastinlie hada oldainied ne eu 

pmients Bc operatives, has lately made the Many manufacturing concerns realize that houses for mill operatives, faye made the mistake of building the 

| about # problem one of such a serious nature as throughout the country have added to except in rare instances, will not pay houses in the cheapest way, regardless 


quire the active attention of special- their mill buildings without due regard 


the t 5 f Mill . according to the customary real estate Of aa ae ments and > gardless 
st j se-huilding 2 - to the housing of employes. Mlill owners » , ot the rapid depreciation and expens¢ 
| a oe oe Fg Mage in general have not met the problem of ee _— sie for the of neien Few mills have realized 
Phd ed z = : ; : money invested. 1e indirect return, ; Roe 
velopment at New set. New Hamp- housing their employes until the ques- a that the houses which they build should 
ehleaay ses e oe re tion has become of such moment that however, although difficult to measure |" igned and constructed with the 
SI > I y > i a oO, ae . © a 2 e = es } p « > \ i 
how rd oa b sporti lish d I they are forced to do so, and when the by any known standards, is perfectly ame care and consideration with regard 
sn hz as p she y . SU, « ae ° i ‘ b ie - Sé > care ¢ < < 
f- +n “7 ree aa ees a a : decision is made to do something to ‘efinite in that the labor turnover of 
arsighted treasurer wi e assistance ‘ 


“1: . to appearance, usefulness and durability, 
the mill is materially reduced. 


.s been J Of ‘he Housing Company of Boston, a relieve the ufsatisfactory conditions, it as the mill itself. 
service corporation formed and run has been generally done ina hasty man- It is consequently with the ones 
s-luded especially for the purpose of designing er without real consideration of the that the labor turnover wil be — Problem at Newmarket 
- ex- MM and building workmen’s houses. ultimate value of the investment itself. that industrial plants are, to — ater ‘Ths: Menenaas Mie Comaat tae 
o sielne 7S calieas — Viewpoints of Mill Owners or lesser degree, exerting an effort to . pearreeerat oe 
° Boy ae —— © It has been hard for mill owners to better their housing conditions. not assumed that workmen’s houses were 
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Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. tu 


Clients of Charles T. Main during 1919 


The following list includes a few of those for whom we have executed commissions dur- 
ing the past year: 


\LLEN WooLeN MILLs, (JLEASONDALE WOOLEN MILLS, Ponxtoosuc WooLeN Mra. Co. 
at Rochester, N. Y at Gloucester, Mass. at Pittsfield, Mass. 
; SHIRREFFS WorsTED Co., 
\ETNA MILLS, (GLOVERSVILLE KNITTING Co., at Fitchburg, Mass. 
at Watertown, Mass at Gloversville, N. Y. S. Stater & Son. 
AUBURN WOOLEN Co.. Gortz SILK Merc. Co.. at Farnumsville, Mass. 
at Auburn, N. Y at Holvoke, Mass. West Enp Tureap Co., 
at Millbury, Mass. 
COLUMBIAN Merc. Co., Mercury Mitts, Liirep, JaMes & E. H. Witson Co., 
at Greenville, N. H at Hamilton, Canada. at Pittsfield, Mass. 


During the years of experience of this organization as specialists in textile mill design 
and equipment we have served many clients 1n the United States and Canada. A large 
proportion of this work came as repeat orders from old clients. 


Our work includes the preparation of plans and specifications for the erection and com- 
plete equipment for industrial plants, including those operated by steam hydro-electric 
and water power as well as to aid you in the solution of problems relating to increased 
output and efficiency in plants now running. 

We also make examinations of water powers, hydro-electric developments and manu- 
facturing properties with reference to their improvement and value. 


Have you a mill problem? We invite inquiries. 


CHARLES T. Main 
ENGINEER 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. an 
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omething which could be best done by 
he mill staff. The problem which con- 
ronted the treasurer of the company 
provide housing quarters for 
ftv families more than those already 
aken care of. He realized the desira- 
ility of making the operation one which 
vould be a permanent investment of 
he company, as well as a means of 
roviding the immediate need of houses 
Economy has been the first considera- 
ion, not only from the point of view 
f simplicity in design and the elimina- 
non-essentials, but also, in its 
sense, in the use of durable 
aterials and good workmanship. Men 
f building experience know that the 
difference in cost between durable ma- 
rial and perishable material becomes 
negligible when compared to the total 
ist. As an example of this, it was 
demonstrated at Newmarket that the 
ditference in cost between construction 
ot clapboards and that of brick was only 
six per cent, of the total cost. It is 
obvious that this 


vas to 


on ot 


roadest 
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Street, which is the main line of access 
to the village and mill, the existing de- 
velopment extended to land of uneven 
topography, flanked on one side by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad property and 
on the other by rugged woodland of un- 
usual beauty. This woodland is un- 
serviceable for building purposes and 
lies between the development and _ the 
mill. 

There are two existing main streets of 
the development starting from and run- 
ning perpendicular to Elm Street, which 
had. reached points no longer desirable 
to continue. Although unlimited build- 
ing area lay beyond, there intervened in 
the lower section a tract of land so low 
and swampy as to be prohibitive with 
regard to expense in execution and im- 
possible to reconcile with the existing 
lines of sewage. The extension of the 
upper street, which was near the wood- 
land, was therefore turned slightly at 
an angle toward the mill, which is be- 
yond the woodland, allowing at the 











meets the upper street and with it has 
been curved around the woodland, thus 
opening a new means of access to the 
mill and village. Houses on this street, 
as on the upper extension, face outward, 
forming an attractive frontage in the 
direction of the railroad track \ 
compact development has thus 


general 


new 
formed, triangular in 
which gathers the two 
cipal lines of passage 


been 
plan, prin 
and 
shorter mill approach, with house lots 
contained within the triangle. 

Minor cross streets complete the ar- 
rangement of house which are all 
of generous proportion, with a view of 
giving each family an equal amount of 
front and back land for pur- 
poses. As there are no apartments or 
Hats in the each family 
has a definite plot of land over which 
there can be no differences with regard 
to the division of care, and each family 
is responsible for the proper care of its 
own lot. 


Into a new 


lots, 


garden 


’ 
development, 
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town main already runs to the old de 


velopment. New pipe lines from Elm 
street have been installed by the town 
for the new as well as the old develop- 
ment, with fire hydrants at suitable in 
tervals. The sewage disposal has been 
a more troublesome question, owing to 
tl connection with the town 


the fact that 


sewer could not be effected without the 


installation of the pumping equipment 


which would drive the sewage over the 
intervening hill: or by a doubtful alter 
native, that of building a new sewer in 
a round-about route over land which 
is unserviceable for building \ sep 
arate sewage disposal plant has beet 


installed to take care ot the waste trom 


this development alone, which is ce 
signed with great care with regard to 
the purification of the sewage, using 
the Imhoff system of bacterial cham 


bers and with the added protection ot 
chlorine treatment and drying beds. 
Two and Four Family Houses 





amount, as the houses same time a more serviceable gradient In the center of the triangle formed The houses themselves are arranged 
are built of brick, will soon be saved by to the road itself and skirting the wood- by the new roads, and back of the jn consideration of a serviceable amount 
eliminating the necessity of frequent land in such a way that the latter may houses, space had been allotted for the of convenient floor area necessary to 
paintings be used as a park® The street separates purpose of a future community garage. 2 ~ommodate the requirements of mill 
: the park from the houses, and houses The demand for garages has come idilieaal Meili 1h idan: sabes 
. : - . . opera res ¢ 4 Pec sizes 
General Layout are built on one side only facing the earlier than was expected, and a part z ae a soa ae 
’ : ¢ . . . ‘Ss are ur rooms 
rhe general layout has been studied _ park. of this reservation has already been OME OF the houses are Kc 
with a careful regard to the continua- The extension of the lower street, utilized for a six-car, brick garage of ¢ach, and the four-room type has been 
tion of the existing development, which which is near the railroad track, was the shed type. grouped with four families in one 
had utilized nearly all flat land. Start- curved toward the upper extension and The water supply has been a compar- _ building. All the other houses are 
ing at the public thoroughfare, Elm avoiding as far as possible the lowland, atively simple matter to execute, as the double, of six and eight rooms. The 
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NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
so 9 en a a NEWMARKET MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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GENERAL PLAN OF NEWMARKET HOUSING DEVELOPMENT, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF HOUSES AND LOTS. 
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main feature cf the plans has consisted 
in making the kitchen the family living 
room, and as such it is commodious in 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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It will be noted in the illustrations 
that some of the houses have a novel 
arrangement of porch, which, while 


DED ROAM 
7 “0°. 8-10 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FLOOR PLAN OF TYPICAL 6-ROOM DOUBLE HOUSE 


size. In order to make the kitchen 
more serviceable as a living room, a 
pantry with the sink installed in it has 
been arranged so that the usual un- 
tidiness of kitchen appliances may be 
placed here. 

On the ground floor in each house, 
besides the kitchen, is a living room 
which may be used in many cases as a 
bedroom, but which has been given the 
families as a parlor. Some of the six 
and eight room houses have also a din- 
ing room, but where dining rooms 
occur it has been so arranged that the 
dining room may be used for a bed- 
room if the family so desires. 

A variety in elevation has’ been 
gained, not by the usual method of 
changing the roof pitch or exterior ele- 
vation of the same plan, but by the 
only logical method, which is varying 
the plan of the house. This of itself 
makes the desired variety in the eleva- 
tion. The variation in plan comes not 
only from the necessity of making 





VIEW AS SEEN 


houses unlike, but also because the de- 


mands of the operatives are different, 
according to their respective callings or 
habits of living. 


Bay State 


a general scheme of development 
xtending over a period of several 
Ss, new construction for the Bay 
e Cotton Corporation has become ex- 
ive for 1919-1920, not alone at 
vell Weaving Company, but also at 
Newburyport plant. At the latter 
extensive internal changes, addi- 
and rearrangements for the equip- 
are being made, including new ele- 
r and toilet towers and widening 
lleyways for transport convenience. 
the Lowell department construc- 
is practically completed on their 
weaving mill, and is well advanced 
on their new storehouse. It is ex- 
d that the storehouse will be turned 
Over to the owners by the latter part of 


a 


FROM THE R.R. 
EXTENSIVE PLANTING 


glazed in, furnishes a hall and vestibule 
to the house. In the summer, by the 
installation of screen doors, this porch 
becomes a_ screened outdoor porch. 
This feature may appear at first glance 
to be rather a radical departure from 
the usual course, due to its apparent 
increased expense. But when one con- 
siders that houses in New Hampshire, 
in order to be comfortable, must have 
an outside vestibule, it will recog 
nized that the space can be used only 
as such, or it can be made large enough 
to serve the two purposes of vestibule 
and porch. 


be 


Other Features of Houses 


There are other special features 
which are worthy of attention in the 
design of these houses. The majority 
of rooms have windows on two sides, 
and are so arranged that the house may 
be readily warmed from a single kitch- 
en range without the necessary addition 
of furnace heat. Allowance has never- 


HOUSES FACE RAILROAD 


OF TREES 


IN EVERY 
AND 


theless been made for the installation 


CASE, ROUGH 
SHRUBS CARRIED OUT 


In view of the fact that the houses 
will be heated from the kitchen range, 
the bathrooms in each house have been 
so situated as to be out of danger of 
freezing. In most of the plans the bath- 
room is on the second floor, with the 
boiler from the range in the bathroom. 
Others, however, have bathrooms ar- 
ranged off the kitchen on the first floor, 
in this way furnishing what to some 
operatives is rather too convenient a 
position for the bathroom. The ar- 
rangement has proved be a great 
saving of time to the housekeeper in 
the care of children. 

The whole development, the house, 
town plan, utilities, and the,many com- 
plicated problems which arise in ‘build 
ing houses, was thoroughly studied and 
estimated accurately before the work 
was begun, and has been carried 
through smoothly and quickly to a suc 


to 
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the work as it developed through the 
interest of those connected with it, the 
program of building operation has been 
completed without delay and shows 
even in the unfinished state to be suc- 


cessful as to its appearance. The de- 
velopment, although begun in early 
summer, has been carried nearly to 


completion in spite of obstacles 
more severe nature than is generally 
encountered in building. The charac- 
ter of the underlying soil is intermit- 
tently hard clay and ledge, and although 
difficult and uncompromising in its 
structure, has not seriously hampered 
the progress of the work 


of a 


Boarding House for Women 


Besides the houses built at Newmar- 
ket, the Newmarket Manufacturing Co. 
has transformed an old hotel, which 


was of fine and dignified design, into an 





FOUR-FAMILY 


HOUSE IN FOREGROUND; GLAZED PORCH SERVES AS A VESTIBULE IN 
WINTER AND AS A SCREENED PORCH IN SUMMER. TWO-FAMILY -HOUSE 
ALSO SHOWN 
cessful conclusion in a_ surprisingly up-to-date and _ attractive boarding 


The whole devel- 
opment shows the value of careful con 
sideration and co-operation of the mill 


short space of time 


eo 


| 


= = 


- 


GRADED STREETS 


staff, with outside professional service, 


of one-pipe furnaces as demands may which is automatically connected with 
arise, and some of the houses are al- expert building service 


ready equipped with this type of heat. 


Although changes have been made in 


house for girls. It is arranged to ac- 
commodate 30 beds, with a cafeteria for 
60 people at one sitting. New kitchen 


appliances and laundry have been ar- 
ranged in an efficient manner. In this 
way a building which otherwise was a 
source of annoyance to the town on 


account of its condition has 


asset 


unsanitary 
been over into a 
to the company, at the 
serving a example 
architecture. 

The Newmarket Manufacturing Co. 
have considered the housing facilities 
for their new emploves a part of the 
general expense of their mill produc- 
tion, and in so doing have far in 
advance of most mills in accomplish- 
ing permanent results. All the work in 
connection with the development, in- 
cluding town planning, architectural de- 
sign, engineering and construction, was 
done by the 


cost 


made valuable 


same time pre- 


fine of Colonial 


been 


Housing Company, Bos- 


fon, ona 
} 


plus a fixed sum profit 


aSIS 


Cotton Corporation Development 


Includes New Spinning Mill with 


Complete 


February, while the new spinning mill 


will be turned over in all probability 
some time in March. Construction work 
is being done by the Aberthaw Con- 


struction Company, Boston. 

The new spinning mill is 430 feet 
128 feet wide, and has a height 
stories and a basement. 
are 28 x 28 feet. 


long, 
four 
Bays and spans 
The storehouse, which 
is seven high, covers 90x 120 
feet. Both buildings are of reinforced 
concrete construction, and with their 
equipment represent an investment of 


about $1,000,000. 


o! 


stories 


Conveyor 


Equipment 


Plans for the spinning mill were made 





by Lockwood, Greene & Co. The picker 
room is located on the top story 
stead of in the basement een 
the practice for years 

taken of gravity tom yV 
from this room to tie yt 


successively from one another, 
taken t 
goods over more than a 
short distance. Further description 


this conveyor is given later. 


particular care having been 


avoid handling 
very 


ot 
The provision for admitting daylight 
is of the modern type, with a very large 


of outside walls fille 





percentage with 
sash. The latter is furnish the 
1 Products Com; Chis 
extremely important in the 
buildings with such facili- 
are to enable | est lay- 
most ether. ( ra f 
. 

New Equipment 
Che equipment for the new spinning 
oom includes the following:  Saco- 
Lowell pickers, cards, drawin lubbing 
OV [ < Ss, Ca Ss, Grawing, siuboding, 


roving, spinning, warpers, and spooling. 
Combers, sliver and ribbon lap machines 
are built by the Whitin Machine Works. 

Electrical transmission is used through- 
out, and equipment will be furnished 
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the General Electric Company. The 
group torm of drive is used, two and 
four frame for roving and individual 


drives with Morse silent chains for spin 
ning trames 


motors 


Che lighting equipment is of the gen- 


Voltage used is 550 for 


eral illumination type with deep dome 
reflectors. A _ pilot system is installed 
for convenience of watchman, and use 
in emergencies when main system may 
be out of order. Current is supplied 


110 volts 
Individual drives for the 


the lighting system at 
Kitson pick 


ers 18 furnished by motors mounted in 
the usual manner on top of the A stands 

The spinning mill will be equipped 
throughout with the Carrier system for 
humidifying and conditioning the air 
of all departments 

Conveying System 
lhe conveying system of this new 


spinning mill is supplied by the 
{ onveyor 


Standard 


Company of Buffalo, and 1s 


the main new feature of its construction 


For convenience description is divided 


into three parts, and the following 1s a 
bricf description of its principal details 
1. Lap Conveyor System 
2. Slubber Roving System 
3. Fine Roving and Spun Yarn 


Lap Conveyor System 


The laps are to be conveyed from the 
picker machines on the fourth floor and 
distributed to the irds on the third 
Hoot The empty containers as well as 
ill surplus laps, are to be automatically 

rned to the picker room 

\t the delivery end of the picker ma 
ching ere is a line of roller gravity 
convevors serving eight machines; this 

mvevor is guarded on the south side 
only and discharges into a spiral chute, 
which in turn deposits the cradles con- 

ing aps on the wlt located on ceil 
vy of third floor. In connection with this 
belt there will be four diverting points. 
1 peration of which may be controlled 

m anv alley In this manner the 
containers will be dive rted tf the belt 
ont -ections of 2@ravil\ roller carric 

re ilong the wall and at a con 
ven height so that the laps may be 
ren ed and delivered to cards 

Upon removal of the laps, the con 
tainers will automatically pass through 
the openings in the third floor and de 
p themselves onto the return belt 
located on the second floor The con- 

ners will all travel to the southeast 
corner of the building, where thev will 
be diverted onto gravity roller carrier 
and automatically fed int 1 vertical 


YARN MILL AT LOWELL DIVISION OF 


TEXTILE 
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litt elevator, which in turn discharges 
near the ceiling of the picker house 
From this point they automatically re 
turn to the picker machines by means 


ot a suspended line of gravity carriers. 
Slubber Roving Conveyors 


The conveyors are arranged to take 
the slubber roving from the three pairs 
of slubber units the north 
wall and deliver roving to the west end 
ot the second floor. 

Full are to be deposited 
from the two eastern slubber units di 
rectly onto the [ 
belt, 
above the floor 


located on 


containers 


lower portion of a two 
whose height is five inches 
This belt delivers into 
a spiral chute which deposits containers 


Way 


onto a belt on the ceiling of second 
floor in order to avoid stair tower open 
ings. 

From the western slubber unit the 


containers are deposited directly into a 
spiral which also deposits them onto 
the same belt At the extreme west- 
erly end the boxes are diverted off and 
deposited onto a storage line of rollers 


This storage line is about eight inches 
above the floor 
Che empty containers are to be de 


posited onto a 10-foot section of gravity 
carrier, from which they will lead auto- 
matically onto inclined 
extends the necessary 

third and 
them onto the 


which 
aly ve the 


elevator, 
height 
automatically deposits 
This belt is 
sufficient head 
the doors into the tower 


floor, 
return belt 
so located as to provide 

room ovel 


Leading from this belt there are three 


automatic diverter stations, so arranged 
as to divert automatically the empty 
containers onto aie storage section 1n 
connection with each slubber unit This 
automatic diverter is so arranged that 
at all times six empty containers will 
he maintained at these stations 
Fine Roving Conveyors 
The conveyors for fine roving bring 
boxes of roving from fine frames on 
second floor to spinning frames located 
on first floor, and return empties from 
first to second floor 
This system consists of a vertical lift 


elevator of double width trays and 10 


foot sections of roller gravity conveyor 
at the loading and unloading points. 
Che loading and unloading points will 
be approximately 11 inches above the 
floor levels. The full containers are to be 
automatically deposited at the first floor, 
lhe empties are to be automatically de 
posited onto the elevator at the first 
automatically 


floor 
and 


ond 


deposited at the sec 
tloor 
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, [The conveyor for spun yarn is to con- 

vey boxes of varn from spinning frames 
located on second floor to spoolers on 
first floor, and return empties from 
first to second floor, and is an exact 
duplicate of system for conveying fine 
roving ‘ 


Fire Protection Doors 


All openings through the floors, except 
spiral openings, are to be enclosed with 
lath and plaster and provided with tin- 
clad fire doors All floor triangular 
sheets of spiral will also be covered on 
the outside with lath and _ plaster. 

This is the first mill in. the East in 
which this new radical conveyor system 
has been applied to high grade 
for tire fabric, and this mill and the 
Indian Head Mill of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., described in this 
issue, really mark a new epoch in the 
textile field. Their success in operation 
will be watched with the keenest inter 
est by manufacturers the world over. 


yarns 


new 


New Spirit of Co-operation 
(Continued from page 203) 


of the company, these rights could be 
transferred to others. To still furthet 
assist the employe, the company agreed, 
should the purchaser desire to borrow 
money from a bank with which to con- 
struct his home, to give such a bank a 
first lien on the entire property. 


Maintains a Textile School 
Che 


school 


textile 
study ad- 
vanced work or where they may securé 
actual 


company maintains a 


where employes may 


operating experience in connec- 
tion with correspondence courses they 
may elect to take 

For the use of children of its em 


ploves, the company has fitted up and 


has maintained for several years, one of 
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the finest children’s playgrounds in t 
country, enclosed by an ornamental ir 
fence, with every kind of playgrouw 
apparatus and equipment, shelter hou 


wading pool, skating rink during th- 


winter, and where band concerts 

given throughout the summer mont 
At all times the playground is in char 
of competent instructors and accomn 
dates children of tenderest 


years 
those of almost adult age. 


One Hundred First Aid Stations 


An accident department has long be 
in active operation. Conveniently 
cated, it adequately treats patients f 
all minor accidents, where a compet: 
surgeon and nurses are in constant 
tendance Other trained nurses 
supplied by the company for du 
among the families of the employes 
Their services are supplied without 
charge and in addition to their work ot 


caring for the sick, they advise with 
mothers regarding the care and fee 
ing of infants. Domestic nurses are 


supplied to care for families where sick- 
ness prevents the adults from attending 


ik 


to these duties. Employes’ children 
under 14 years of age have the free 
services of a competent dentist at all 


times. Situated throughout the plant 
are one hundred first-aid stations, com- 
pletely equipped. 

Sports occupy an important part of 
the life of the employes. There are 
baseball, football, golf and other teams 
representing all departments of the mill 
There is a gun club which has a proud 
record in feats of marksmanship 
throughout New England. There are 
boat crews, swimming teams, basketball 
and 


soccer teams. There is no _ sport 
which is not represented, for all of 
which the company provides suitable 


directors and quarters. 


American Woolen Company’s Department 
of Labor 


Of the great number of textile mills 
devoting time and money to the welfar 
of its employes, probably none has given 
more attention to that phase of present 
day business than the American Woole! 
Company. 

Its latest move is the creation of a 
Department of Labor, one of _ the 
greatest forward steps for bringing into 
closer touch the employer and the em 
plove. This department is charged with 
a close study of working conditions and 
with the development of constructive 
plans which will work for the mutual 
advantage of all 
proposition 


It is a “square dea 


At the head of this new department 
the company has placed Raymond 5 
3artlett, and he is assisted by three fiel 


Evans, | 


secretaries, Col. Frank S. g 
natius McNulty and Miss Grace B 
Monks. The duties of the department 
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are almost too numerous to mention 
but they deal with every phase of the 
business, from the largest to the 
smallest. The possibilities of the work 
of the department are almost limitless. 
This department has the confidence of 
the workers and the confidence of the 
xecutives. It is the connecting link be- 
tween employer and employe. 

Recently the company built a large 
storehouse at the Washington Mill, a 
building of which the company and the 
workers are alike proud. But it ap- 
pears that the handsome cement pillars 
reflected the sun’s glare into the eyes of 
a few of the perchers at the mill. The 
perchers told the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Labor immedi- 
ately rectified the trouble with a few 
cans of paint. This was a small matter 
but if affected the happiness of a few of 
those in the perching room. It was so 
small a matter that had there been no 
Department of Labor it might never 
have been called to anybody’s attention 
and yet it might have resulted in eye 
strain for some of the perchers ; it might 
have resulted in sickness; it might have 
resulted in ultimate rearrangement of 
machinery in the perching room at much 








EMERGENCY 


DEPT. 


GROUP IN NEW BEDFORD MILI 


OF WOOD WORSTED 


; PLAY SUPERVISED BY THE Y. W. <¢ A. 


expense. But the Department of Labor 
deals with the employes direct. They 
knew the cause of the trouble and the 
remedy was found at once. 

The Department of Labor handles the 
question of wages. It takes care of ad- 
justments of all kinds. It 
the welfare work but it doesn’t call it 
welfare work. It calls it “cooperative 
effort” work which makes greater hap 
piness and comfort for the employes 
and greater efficiency for the company. 

They are taking steps to get into in- 
timate touch with their employes and are 
endeavoring through the Department ot 
Labor to make all the conditions which 
surround all employes as pleasant and 
congenial as possible. Production is a 
cooperative process and the company ap- 
preciates Labor’s part in the teamwork 
with Capital. No one man or small 
group of men working alone will ever 
accomplish much. All those concerned 
in the movement to bring about a better 
industrial condition of affairs must work 
together if big, constructive work is to 
be accomplished. Constructive thinking 
should be stimulated through confidence 
and open means of 

Every 


carries on 


communication 


employe of the American 


MILLS, AND MISS HAZEL 


MACCULLOUGH, R. N., 


JOURNAL 


Woolen Co. is invited—is urged— to lay 


his views and his opinions before the 
management and to write the manage 
ment helpful and constructive sugges 


tions as to how the management can be 
of greater assistance to him. Every one 
of the 40,000 or more employes has been 
asked to write the Department of Labor 
on what he believes to be the plan 
tor any worker to follow to lay matters 
before the 


best 


branch of the 
thousands ot 
will be re« the 
that it will be able to de 
vise a new plan which will work to the 
benefit of all and a plan which will be 
original and made up of the best ideas 


executive com 


pany. Out of the sugges 
which eived, 


believes 


tions com 


pany 


of its army of employes 


Col. Evans is also editor of “The A 
W. Employes Booster,” a bright up-to- 
the-minute publication issued sem 


monthly by the employes of the com 


(1237) {90 
pany working in the Lawrence mills. It 
is illustrated with cuts and cartoons, 1s 
full of personals, shop news and infot 
mation for the workers 
President William M 


been a champion of the 


Wood has long 


work to better 


conditions among the employes ot the 
American Woolen Co. He has found an 
active ally in his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
William M. Wood, Jr., of Brookline, 
Mass Not only is Mrs. Wood a be 
liever in the theory of better working 
onditions, but in the actual work ot 
bringing better conditions about 
Nursery at Lawrence 
Che nursery established at the Wood 
Mill in Lawrence is one result of her 
activities, to which she has devoted 


much time and attention Established 
as a war emergency measure in order 
that women with small children could 





LAVATORY AND 





WHO IS IN CHARGE 


LOCKER ROOM IN 


A MODERN MILI 


patriotically assist in turning 
Government, the 
fixture through its aid 
with small children who, 
force of circumstances, must 
their own livelihood. With the 
the war the company has en- 
deavored to discourage women with 
other means of support from working 
in the mills, but there are many who 
must support themselves and their little 
ones, and to them the nursery is 
greatest good in the com 
munity. There is an average of fifty- 
two children cared for on working days 
at this nursery. Women may work part 
time or full time and have their chil- 
dren cared for at the nursery. The 
children are cared for from infancy to 
the age of six years. 


out sup 
plies for the 


has 


nursery 
become a 
io women 
through 
earn 


( lose of 


the 


force for 


Then they are old 
enough to enter school. 

Buildings located near the mill, owned 
by the company and well suited for the 
nursery work were extensively re 
modelled to care for the little folks and 
have been furnished for their sole benefit 
Kindergartens in charge of competent 
instructors care for the older children 
Trained nurses care for the smaller 
ones. The toys are selected with care 
and are a feature of the 
themselves. The milk given 
dren from President Wood’s 
farm, “Arden,” at Andover. Mothers. 
of the younger children are given rest 
periods when they may their 
time to their babies. Everything possi 
ble is done to make them contented 

Wood Mill’s Lunch Room 


nursery im 
the chil 


comes 


devote 


To feed a thousand persons at the 
noon hour is a task which the luncl 
(Continued in Regular Section) 
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There Was a Fire And There Was a Concrete Building 


—It came and went —It stood its ground 


The destruction it wrought at a New England cotton All around it the fire raged—but there it stands un- 
mill is graphically portrayed in the foreground, the middle scathed. Concrete is fireproof and the proof of that was 
distance at the left, and the background at the right. well demonstrated by this conflagration. 


It was no ordinary fire. Note its devastating effect on Concrete reduces danger to a building’s contents by pre- 
the trees; and how it leaped across the roadway at the venting fire-spread ; prevents water damage from story 
middle right of the reproduction. See how cleanly it to story; reduces danger of fire panic and loss of life; 
swept everything in its path that would burn. and secures lower insurance rates. 


Concrete factory buildings are permanent. Their first cost is practically the last cost 
no painting and practically no repairs being necessary. 


Concrete offers a rapid form of construction and one that actually grows stronger with 
age. And-—of special interest to textile manufacturers — concrete structures eliminate 
production difficulties arising from vibration. 


Much that will be of interest and help to you in planning 
new construction and plant enlargement will be found in 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company our book, “Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction. 


Address the Atlas Office nearest you e ° ° 
You can obtain this book by simply 
Please send me a copy of “Reinforced Concrete in Factory filling out and mailing to our near- 
Construction” without cost or obligation. est office the coupon at the left. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia ' Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 
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Mill Construction 
(Continued from page 469) 


Mobile. The Standard Textile Products Co.; 
Alvin Hunsicker, pres.; W. E. Thatcher, 
treas.; J. T. Broadbent, agent, A. R. 
Cryer, supt.; drill, duck, sheeting; 200 
foot addition to main mill; added 7,000 
spindles, 300 looms; electric power. (For- 
merly Meritas Mills; changed from yarn 


to weaving mill.) (New York office, 320 
Broadway.) 
Thomson. Beaver Cotton Mills; $400,000; 


W. D. Couch, pres.; A. G. Couch, treas.; 
George Beverige, vice-pres.; J. R. Killian, 
gen. mer.; drills and ducks; 10,000 spin- 
dles, 260 looms. (Taken over John E. 
Smith Mfg. Co.’s plant.) 

White Hall. Whitehall Yarn Mills; $100,- 
000; Hugh W. White, pres. and treas.; 
Henry P. Williams, supt.; cotton yarn; 
5,000 spindles; electric power. 

Indiana, Michigan City. M. C. Cot. & Tex- 
tile Co., Carroll avenue and Rose street; 
$50,900; George Erickson, pres.; Albert 
J. Olson, supt.; woven nettings; four 58- 
inch looms; 2 sewing machines; electric 
power. 

Kentucky, Louisville. Louisville Textile 
Company; $30,000; Philip S. Tuley, pres.; 
B. A. Forster, vice-pres, and gen. megr.; 
Thomas S. Tuley, treas.; C. N. Poire, sec.; 
marquisettes and lace curtains; 20 looms; 
will add 20 looms in March, (Converse 
& Co., New York selling agents.) 

Maryland, CHesapeake City. Beverly Tex- 
tile Mills No. 2; John A. Bidwell, prop.; 
bath mats, table padding, blanket cloth, 
horse cotton netting, etc. (Main mill at 


Beverly, N. J.) 

Havre de Grace. W. P. West & Son; Robert 
H,. Harris, mgr.; E. Kelso, supt.; face 
cloths; 250 broad looms, 245 narrow 
looms; buy 12/1 cops, 20/2 warps; sell 
direct. (Plant at Bridgeton, N. J., dis- 
continued.) 

Massachusetts, Brockton. Brockton Web- 
bing Co.; 25,000; Frank E. Packard, 


pres.; Horace A. Keith, treas.; shoe lac- 
ings, non-elastic narrow webbing; 75 nar- 
row looms. 

Cambridge. Wm, W. Edelstone Fabric Co., 
25 Thorndike street; Wm. W. Edelstone, 
pres. and buyer; ‘‘ Wedco”’ cotton fa- 
brics; 2 electric cutting machines, 5 sew- 
ing machines. 

Lowell. Churchill Mfg. Co., Imne., 146 
Fletcher street and 287 Thorndike street; 
endless belts, ice creepers, shoe bindings, 
narrow tapes. (Formerly Charles N. 
Dyer.) 

New Bedford. H. Oppenheimer Co., 85-87 
Whitman street; H. Oppenheimer, pres.; 
M. Lipson, treas.; A. Oppenheimer, supt.; 
lace curtains; 11 spindles; 22 looms; will 
erect addition. (Taken over plant of La 
Fortuna Novelty Co.) 

New Bedford. Wadquoit Mill; William Whit- 
man & Co., Inc., automobile tire cords; 
three-story mill, 688 x 188 feet; office 
building; picker room and boiler house; 
70,000 spindles, 40 looms. 

West Brookfield. Puritan Braid Co.; Ar- 
thur W. Scott, supt.; shoe laces; buy 
30/2, 40/2, 8/3 peeler yarn. 

Missouri, St. Louis. The Alox Mfg. Co., 
1106 Cockrill street; cotton and mercer- 
ized shoe laces; intend to manufacture 
silk laces also. 

New Hampshire, Penacook. New Hampshire 
Spinning Mills; $350,000; George M. Kim- 
ball, pres.; H. H. Dudley, treas.; George 
W. Rooney, supt.; cotton cords and yarns 
for fire hose; belts; 2,240 spindles; G. W. 
Rooney and F. E, Wattles, buyers. (Suc- 
cessors to Boscawen Mills.) 

New Jersey, Jersey City. 
Co., 152 Lincoln’ street; $12,000; M. 
Weiner, pres.; I. Abrams, treas.; Wm. 
Goldweber, selling agent; quilting of all 
descriptions; 3 looms, 10 quilting ma- 
chines, electric power. 

New York, Johnstown. WwW. S. Becker; 
glove cloth mill; 8 looms; use 80s single 


Ideal Quilting 
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yarns; piece dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery; electric power. 

North Carolina, Avondale. Haynes Mills, 
Inc.; $300,000; Charles H. Haynes, pres.; 
Z. O. Jenkins, treas. and buyer; cotton 
cloth; 10,000 spindles, 300 looms; electric 
power. (Organized in 1918.) 

Bessemer City. American Metal & Waste 
Co.; new mill, 150 x 250 feet; warehouse, 
100 x 400 feet; 10s to 14s plied yarn and 
waste plant; 4,000 spindles. 

Burlington. Consolidated Textile Corp.; F. 
K. Rupprecht, pres.; S. Prescott, treas.; 
H. C. Pollard, buyer. (Taken over Ossi- 
pee Cotton Mills and Hopedale Mills.) 


(Converse & Co., New York, selling 
agents.) 
Cherryville. Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing 


Co.; $500,000; D. E. Rhyne, pres.; C. A. 
Rudisill, sec. and treas.; 50s and 60s 
cotton yarns; new mill; 5,000 spindles. 
Connelly’s Springs; Blue Ridge Cotton Mills; 
$100,000; B. M. Spratt, Jr., pres. and 


buyer; J. C. Heffner, supt.; new mill; 
cotton yarns; 2,500 spindles. (Office at 


Maiden, N. C.) 

Gastonia. Dixon Mills; $200,000; J. M. K. 
Dixon, pres.; R. R. Ray, vice-pres.; A. 
M. Dixon, sec.-treas.; new mill, 250 x 
125 feet; combed cotton yarns; 6,144 
spindles; electric drive. 

Gastonia. Myers Mills, 
G. Myers, pres. and treas.; 30s to 50s 
two-ply cotton yarns; 11,600 ring spin- 
dles, 2 mule spindles; electric power. 

Gastonia. Rankin Mills, Inc.; $150,000; R. 

G. Rankin, pres.; Henry Rankin, vice- 

pres. and treas.; L. S. Rankin, sec.; 36s 

to 38s single*hosiery yarn; 6,000 spindles; 
electric power. 

Gastonia. Ridge Mills, Inc.; $300,000; R. G. 
Rankin, pres. and treas.; Henry Rankin, 
vice-pres.; L. S. Rankin, sec.; 80/2 cotton 


Inc.; $450,000; A. 


yarns; new mill, 300 x 100 feet; 6,500 
spindles; electric power. 
Gastonia. Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc.; $300,000; 


W. H. Adams, pres.; J. W. Carroll, vice- 
pres.; George P. Spencer, sec. and treas.; 
combed hosiery yarns; new mill; 6,000 
spindles. 

Gastonia. Victory Yarn Mills Co.; $1,000,- 
000; C. B. Armstrong, pres.; A. K. Winget, 
treas.; combed peeler yarns; new mill, 
400 x 127 feet; 16,000 ring spindles; elec- 
tric power. 

Grover. Cc. F. Harry; damask; erecting 
new mill, 130 x 72 feet; 40 looms; buys 
20s carded yarn; will start operations in 


spring. (Tatum, Pinkham & Grey, sell- 
ing agents.) 
Kimesville. Kimesville Mfg. Co.; $50,000; 


Thomas Raby, Philadelphia, pres. and 
treas.; A. C. Havens, sec.; two-ply cotton 
yarns; 4,000 spindles. (Taken over White 
Mfg. Co.) 

King’s Mountain. Margrace Mills, C. E. 
Neisler & Sons, owners; bedspreads; new 
mill; 5,000 spindles; 100 looms; electric 
power. (C. F. Bailey & Co., New York, 
selling agents.) 

King’s Mountain. Park Yarn Mills; Sevier 
Cotton Mills Co.; R. Horace Johnston, 
pres. and mgr.; H. C. Long, Jr., sec.; J. 


L. Spencer, treas.; coarse carded yarns 
for weaving and insulated wire trades; 
5,000 ring and 2,200 twister spindles. 


(Taken over Sevier Cotton Mills Co.) 
Lenoir. Steele Cotton Mill Co.; $150,000; 
R. L, Steele, pres.; T. H. Broyhill, treas.; 


F. C. White, supt.; cotton yarns; 6,024 
spindles. 

Ronda. Ronda Cotton Mills, Inc.; $250,000; 
R. D. Grier, pres.; A. V. Foote, treas.; 


new mill; 5,000 spindles; electric power; 
will commence operations about April 1. 

Rutherfordton. Grace Cotton Mills Co.; 
$300,000; B. J. Dobbins, pres.; W. A. 
Harrill, treas.; two-ply 30s to 40s combed 
peeler yarns; new mill, 300 x 125 feet; 
6,000 spindles; electric power. 


Shelby. Brison Mfg. Co.; R. Hope Brison, 
pres.; C. C. Coble, sec.; coarse cotton 
yarns; plant equipped with 3,600 spindles. 

Stanley. Alba Manufacturing Co.; $100,000; 


John C. Rankin, pres.; R. F. Craig, treas.; 


A. J. Bumgarner, 


supt. (Taken over 
Lloyd Cotton Mills, Inc.) 
North Wadesboro. Roaring River Yarn 


Mills; $150,000; W. J. Palmer, pres.; R. 
D. Grier, treas. and buyer; 10s to 20s 
hosiery yarns on cones; new mill; 4,200 
spindles; start operations this month, 

Ohio, Kent. Mason Cotton Fabric Co., 144 
South Water street; O. M. Mason, pres.; 
$3,000,000; tire fabrics; new mill, 125,000 
feet square; 10,000 spindles. 

London. London Fabric Mills Co.; $150,000; 
M. B. Armstrong, pres.; H. M. Chaney, 
treas.; C. C. Earley, agent and supt.; tire 
fabric and heavy ducks; 44 looms; buy 
tire yarn 23/1; belting duck yarn 7/1 or 
7/7 and 8/3. (Putnam, Hooker Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and New York, selling agents.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Supreme Wind- 
ing Co., 2427 North Mascher street; George 
Klein, Owner; commission winding. 

Rhode Island, Apponaug. Narragansett Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc.; $200,000; Andrew E. John- 
son, pres.; Adolf E. Johnson, treas.; Wm. 
D. Crawford, supt.; tire fabric and heavy 
ducks; new mill; 30 looms; electric power. 

Cranston. Gleason & Karney Mfg. Co., 97 
Berkeley street; braids, elastic and shoe 
laces; T. E. Gleason, buyer. 


Hope Valley. Moscow Yarn Mill; $25,000; 
Ira Marens, pres.; A, O. Joslin, treas.; 
W. W. Taylor, supt.; 3,064 twister spin- 


dles, 72 looms (Taken 
Joseph Taylor & Co.) 

Pawtucket. J. M. Marshall Braid Co., 147 
Brook street; J. M. Marshall, owner 
braids and laces; new one-story mill, 60 
x 40 feet. 

Pawtucket. R. C. N. Mfg. Co.,° 381 North 
Main street; $50,000; A. L. Kelley, pres.; 
J. H. Conrad, treas. and buyer; shoe laces; 
500 braiders 

Pawtucket. Victory Textile Co., 513 Min- 
eral Spring avenue; M. C. Fogliano, supt.; 
cotton and silk goods on commission; 12 
broad looms. 

Providence. Townsend Braiding Co., Inc., 
58 Wickenden street; J. Townsend Walker, 
pres. and treas.; L. C. Osborne, megr.; 
braids and shoe laces; 400 braiders; elec- 
tric power. (Succeeded Lull Braiding Co.) 

Providence. What Cheer Braid Co., Inc., 
150 Chestnut street; $125,000; Clarence 
Colvin, pres.; C. Ira Bigney, treas.; How- 
ard I. Finn, sec.; Edward F. King, megr.; 
braids of all kinds; specializing in shoe 
laces; 700 braiders; buy cotton yarns and 
wood fibre silk yarns 20/2 to 50/2 and 8/3 
and 4. (Branch plant at Peace Dale, R. 
I.) (Taken over What Cheer Braid Co.) 

Saylesville. Providence Novelty Weaving 
Co., 1 Cypress street; George Gingras, 
pres.; Oliva Gingras, treas.; corset cloth; 
12 looms; buy 60/2, 50/2, 40/2-ply Sea 
Island and combed peeler yarns; E. de 
Grandmont, selling agent 

Valley Falls. Devontex Fabrics, Inc. 11 
Broad street; $25,000; Michael Wallstein, 
pres.; N. E. Hyman, treas.; E. Grant Hay- 
ward, Jr., supt.; cotton cloth, silk and 
cotton cloth for corsets, shirtings and 
brassieres; 82 looms; buy 12s to 60s single, 
20 to 120 two-ply, silk yarns of all kinds. 
(Devonshire Mills Co., Inc., New York, 
selling agents.) 

South Carolina, Greenville. Mills Mill; $529,- 
400; Allen H. Graham, pres. and treas.; 
M. R. Reeves, vice-pres.; S. A. Burts, gen. 
mer.; fine twills and sheetings; 31,000 
spindles, 816 looms. (Taken over Mills 
Mfg. Co.) (M. R. Reeves Dept., Harding, 
Tilton & Co., New York, selling agents.) 

Greenville. Vardry Mills; Clifton Corley, 
pres.; W. C. DuPre, treas.; Luther M. Mc- 
Bee, Jr., purchasing agent; 4,320 ring 
spindles. (The Riddle Co., Philadelphia, 
selling agents.) (Took over Vardry Cot- 
ton Mills.) 

Pendleton. Riverside Mfg. Co., No. 3; B. 
B. Gassett, pres.; S. H. Lander, treas.; 
J. T. Crawford, mgr. and supt.; 40/2, 50/2 
combed yarns (Formerly Pendleton Cot- 
ton Mills.) (Offices at Riverside Mfg. Co., 
Anderson, S. C.) 

Spartanburg. Spartanburg County Mills; 

$500,000; John B. Cannon, pres. and treas.; 


over plant of 
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R. P. Hamilton, supt.; 60/2 combed yarns; 
new mill; 12,000 spindles; electric power; 
will start operations March 1, 

Walhalla. Keowee Yarn Co.; $80,000; W. 
A. Hetrick, pres.; leased building; 5,000 
spindles; electric power. 

Texas, Waco. Miller Cotton Mills; $500,000; 
Byron Miller, pres.; E. R. Nash, Jr., treas.; 
A. L. Agnew, supt.; denims; erecting mill; 
7,500 spindles, 200 looms; dye; start opera- 
tions about May 1. 

Tennessee, Knoxville. Superior Mills; $300,- 
000; C. M. Thomas, pres. and megr.;: M 
D. Arnold, vice-pres.; Jesse Thomas, sec. 
and treas.; cotton thread; new mill, 250 
x 135 feet; 5,000 spindles; electric power. 

Wisconsin, La Crosse. Woven Cotton Pad 
ding Mills, Inc.; $15,000; H. Gundlach, 
pres. and buyer; F. H. Reimers, sec. and 
treas.; 8 looms, 3 cards, 1 picker. 
merly Western Hammock Co.) 

Canada, Ontario, Walkerville 


(For- 


Peabody's 
Limited; $1,500,000; W. J. Peabody 


pres. ; 
H. B. Peabody, treas.;: E. M. Taft, Jr., 
supt.; denims; 3,240 spindles, 82 looms: 


electric power 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS 


California, Oakland Federal Wool Mfg 
Co.; $2,800,000; Edwin P. Hulme, pres 
A. H. Breed, treas.; grading, sorting, car- 
bonizing, carding, combing and spinning 
erecting mill; start operations Jun 1920 

Pasadena Leeds Woolen Mills, Metcalf 


Building; organized to operate woolen 
plant R. W. Kraft, 713 Camulos street 
A.V. Fazenda, 415 Alpine street 
tors. 

Connecticut, Danbury. Danbury Felt Mills 
Inc.;. °$25,000;. felts for shoe purposes 
two-story mill with wing, 35 x 38 feet; 
boiler room, 17 x 36. feet, 

Danielson. H. D. Brooks & Co.; 
Desilets, mgr.; commission 
sewing 

Illinois, Chicago Daniel Boone, 1735 Sixty- 
third street; $500,000; Oscar Gumbinsky, 
pres.; Nathan Gumbinsky, treas.; T, L 
Boone, agent; J. Y. Hogg, supt.; purchased 


propric 


Albert 
burling and 


mill; men’s wear; 15 sets of cards, 80 
looms, 1 garnet, 9 pickers 
Maine, Camden Penobscot Woolen Co; 


$200,000; W. C. Rodgers, pres.; Ruel Rob 
inson, treas.; woolen goods, men's wear 
and cloakings; new milly dyehouse; 2 
sets 60 x 60 cards, 22 looms, 4,020 spin 
dles; electric power 

Massachusetts, Clinton 
fort Co., 25 Sterling 
bed comforters and 
chines. 


Franklin. 


Clinton. Woael Com- 
street; wool filled 
wool batts; 5 ma- 


Franklin Woolen Co.; 
Harris Cochrane, pres.; Willard H. An- 
drews, treas. and buyer; kersey linings; 
4 sets of cards, 2 needle looms, 3 pickers 

Hyde Park. Hyde Park Mills, Hartmann 
Bros., Inc., props.; Max Hartmann, assist. 
gen. mer.; Victor Thullis, plant mer.; 
Lester S. Chilson, supt.; wool pullers,, 
commission scouring and carbonizing; top 
manufacturers. 

Lowell. E. J. Hylan Textile Co., 341 Middle- 
sex street; E. J. Hylan, prop.; commission 
weaving; 26 broad looms 

South Natick. Indian Spinning Mills, Inc.; 
$50,000; Patrick H. Walsh, pres.; Harold 
P. Cooley, treas., agent and supt.; woolen, 
merino and silk noil yarns of all counts; 
electric power. (M,. G. Baldwin, 184 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, selling agent.) 


$30,000; G 


New Hampshire, Peterboro Purity Wool 
Preparing Co.; $20,000; Joseph T. Bishop, 
pres. and treas.; Richard J. Hackett, 


supt.; wool scouring and dyeing; erecting 
mill and dyehouse; electric power. 

New Jersey, Camden. Highland Worsted 
Co., Ninth and State streets; Thos. H. 
Ball, pres. and treas.; Frank H. Benrath, 
assist. treas. and sec.; E. O. C. Hill, supt.; 
2/30s-2/50 yarns; 17,205 spindles; electric 
power. 

Phillipsburg Huntington Textile Co., Ltd., 
494 South Main street; T. S. Pursel, Jr., 
pres.; two-story mill, 32 x 52 feet; broad 
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Roanoke Mills Co. Consult Aladdin Instead of Doctor 


Besides a costly labor turnover, causing a lessen - 
ing of production, the Roanoke Mills Co. had a 
health problem to solve. Instead of calling in a 
doctor the Aladdin Company was consulted. 
After going into the proposition thoroughly an 
order for 50 Aladdin Houses was placed. Within 
a few weeks construction work had started. 
Before all the fifty houses had been erected 
another order for more Aladdin Homes was 
placed. Nearly a hundred Aladdin Houses have 
been erected by this one concern. The saving 
in time and waste of materials was recognized. 
And since the housing conditions have been 
improved, health conditions in the Roanoke 
community have been bettered nearly one 
hundred per cent. 


Housing Your Men Well and 
Quickly at Lowest Costs 


The Aladdin System of Construction saves 
18 per cent of the lumber wasted in ordinary 
building. Standardization and quantity pro- 
duction further reduce the building cost 
approximately 30 per cent to you. Also you 


benefit by Aladdin’s stupendous purchasing 
power. Aladdin houses are easily and quickly 
erected by unskilled labor. Simple, complete 
instructions are furnished with each house. 


The Aladdin System and Plan 


Aladdin houses are Readi-cut. Every piece 
of joists, studs, rafters, sheathing, siding, 
flooring, interior finish is cut to proper size, 
marked and numbered ready to nail in 
place. Sufficient material to complete more 
than 3000 houses is carried constantly in 
stock ready for instant shipment. Depend- 
ing upon size of house, we load from one to 
three complete houses in each car. 


Quicker Delivery from 
Our Five Mills 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and ship- 
ped direct from the Aladdin Company’s own 


mills in Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Mississippi and Canada. Aladdin houses 
come to you in a straight line from the near- 
est timber region. Aladdin’s Industtial 
Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, 
quicker delivery and lower freight rates for 
builders in every part of the United States, 
Three days to a week are saved in shipments 
reaching destination. Complete Sales and 
Business Offices are maintained in connec- 
tion with each mill. Fully 24 hours’ time is 
saved in your mail reaching our offices. 


Single House or Complete Cities 


We will quote you a definite price on a single 
house or complete cities of 300, 500, 600, 
1500 and 3000 population. These cities in- 
clude homes, stores, churches, schools, offices, 
etc. Several cities are now graphically pre- 
sented in our book, “Industrial Housing.” 
Write, wire or phone for Book No. 1860. 


Bay City, Michigan 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Portland, Oregon 

Toronto, Ontario 


The Aladdin Co. Offices and 


Mills at 
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loth, woolen, worsted goods and blankets; 
10 looms; electric power. 

New York, Johnstown. Woolskin Novelty 
Co., West Decker street; gloves and mit- 
ens made from sheepskins tanned with 
he wool on. 
ttle Falls. Little Falls Felt Shoe Co.; J. 
f. Stacey, pres.; Frank F. Stacey, treas.; 
felt slippers; employ 600 operatives. 
ton. Milton Woolen Mills; D. J. Brown, 
pres.; purchased mill of A. T. Skerry & 
Co.; cotton worsteds; 40 narrow looms. 
y. George E. Smith Yarn Mill, Ingals 
avenue and President street; leased plant; 
rected storehouse; custom yarn, woolen 
system; 2,000 spindles, 6 sets woolen cards; 
electric power. 

Waterford. Waterford Yarn 
Henry J. Steinberg, pres.; 
treas.; Timothy Moore, supt.; purchased 
nill; woolen and merino weaving, knit- 
ing and carpet yarns; 5 cards; 5 mules, 
4 winders, 2 spoolers. 

Oregon, Portland. Oregon Worsted Co.; 
$300,000; E. B. McNaughton, pres.; J. A. 
Zehntbauer, treas.; Roy T. Bishop, buyer; 
26s two-ply to 5s 4-ply yarns and worsted 


Co.; $50,000; 
David Shikes, 


fabrics: 2,200 spindles, 80 looms; electric 
power. (Operates Multnomah Mohair 
Mills.) 
Pennsylvania, Allentown. Rising Sun Co.; 
Charles Fletcher, prop.; John J. Kelly, 


sec.; E. J. Fielder, supt.; fine Australian 
Worsted serges; 62 looms. (Taken over 
business of Allentown Woolen Co.) 
Downington. Downington Woolen Mills; 
Charles W. Havens, owner; woolen, merino 
and silk mixed yarns; 5 sets of cards, 


4,320 mule spindles; electric power. (Two 
Philadelphia plants of Chas. W. Havens 
& Son, combined in the Downington 


Woolen Mills.) 

Philadelphia. Brooks Bros. Co., Inc., 4841- 
49 Lancaster avenue; $150,000; Marshall 
H. Brooks, pres.; John W. H. Brooks, 
treas. and buyer; upholstery goods; new 
mill; 60 looms; electric power; buy 80/2, 


40/2, 30/2 warps; 50/1, 8/1, 6/1, 5/1. 4/1, 
yarns. 

Philadelphia. Collins & Aikman Co., Fifty- 
first street and Columbia avenue; three- 


71 x 160 feet 
Philadelphia. ) 
Griffon Company, Adams and 


story mill, 
Manayunk, 
Philadelphia. 


(Formerly at 


Wingohocking streets; three-story mill, 
63 x 241 feet 
Philadelphia. Kaufman Plush Co., West- 


moreland and Boudinet streets; H. Kauf- 
man, owner; plushes for furniture up- 
holstery and women’s wear; 12 looms; 
buy 1/20, 1/14, 1/16, 2/24, 2/30, 2/20 
yarns; electric power 
Philadelphia Philadelphia 
Co., 4534-4542 Hodge street, Frankford; 
Thomas Henry, Jr., pres. and treas. 
Rhode Island, Greenville. Earlston Worsted 
Mills, Inc.; $250,000; J. B. Kirkaldy, pres.; 


Shoddy Mfg. 


J. L. Rubenstein, treas.; R. S. Dunn, supt.; 
fine grade men’s and women’s wear; 40 
woolen looms, 40 worsted looms; buy 








2/408 and 2/50s worsted yarns. (Took 
over Namquit Worsted Company’s plant.) 
Providence. Rhode Island Worsted Co., 
Inc., Valley street; $30,000; George Bieber, 


pres.; Frank Mackie, treas. and mgr.; 26s, 
28s and 32s two-ply worsted yarns; 1,152 
spindles 

Woonsocket. Philmont Worsted Co.; $2,000,- 
000; Theophile Guerin, pres.; N. B. K 
Brooks, treas.; worsted and woolen yarns, 
wool, tops, noils, silk; new four-story 
mill; 10,000 spindles, 6 combs; electric 


power (N. B. K. Brooks, 
street, Boston, selling agent.) 

Canada, Ontario, Almonte. Wm. Thoburn; 
new mill to replace burned structure; 4 
sets of cards, 15 looms for manufacturing 
flannels. 

Arnprior. Kenwood Mills, Ltd.; mill felts 
and sleeping bags; added 14,000 feet of 
floor space. (Took over plant of Griffith- 
McNaughton, Ltd.; branch of F. C. Huyck 
& Sons, Albany, N. Y.) 


185 Summer 
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Hamilton. Porritts & Spencer, Ltd.; $100,- 
000; W. Spencer, pres.; J. K. Spencer, 
vice-pres.; J. Bavis, sec.; H. J. Smith, 


supt.; pulp and paper makers’ felts; elec- 
tric power; sell direct. 


Toronto. Aked & Co., Ltd., 1067 Ossing- 
ton avenue; $400,000; Thomas O. Aked, 
pres.; Cyril S. Jackson, supt.; worsted 


yarns up to 26s two-ply, floss and fring- 
ing yarns; two-story mill, 100 x 100 feet 
(Bradford system); electric power. 
Started building in 1918.) 


Quebec, Coaticook. Walter Blue & Co., Ltd.; 
men’s wear; will use product for manu- 
facture of ‘‘Art Kraft” clothes. (Took 


over Coaticook Woolen Mill.) 


NEW KNITTING MILLS 


Connecticut, New Britain. H. O. W. Corp., 
19 Court street; Williard C. Oquist, pres.; 
Gardner C. Weld, treas.; A. G. Hawker, 
sec.; men’s Shaker and coat sweaters and 
knit novelties; 5 knitting machines, 2 
loopers; buy 2/9s-2/12s-6% quality worsted 
yarns, 2/20s, 2/24s wool yarns. 

New Haven. Winona Mills Company, 18 
Wooster street; $300,000; R. J. Kennedy, 
pres.; R. S. Rose, buyer; men’s, women's 
and children’s hosiery and sweaters; buy 
combed peeler, combed S. IL, mercerized 
Jap tram “silk, French and Bradford 
worsted yarns. (Consolidation of Colum- 
bia Hosiery Co. and Winona Underwear 
Co.) 

Watertown. Hudson Hosiery Co.; 30-240 
needle Banner machines, loopers and wel- 
ters. 

Georgia, McDonough. E. M. 
the Copeland-Turner 
erecting plant. 

Illinois, Red Bud. Chester Knitting Mills; 
will start plant this month for manufac- 


Copeland, of 
Mercantile Co 


turing children’s hose; 40 knitting ma- 
chines (Branch of St. Louis, Mo.) 
Millstadt Chester Knitting Mills; combed 
peeler ribbed top ladies’ hose; 18, 220- 
needle knitting machines; will install 


machines for children’s hosiery 
of St. Louis, Mo.) 

Indiana, Indianapolis. Goodman Hosiery 
Mills, 614-625 North Noble street; James 
H. Brinsley, supt.; new mill; ladies’ 260 
gauge silk hose, misses’ 300 needle stock- 
ings; 100 knitting, 6 sewing machines 
12 loopers; buy 40/2, 60/2, 70/2, 80/2, 
70/1, 80/1 mercerized yarns (Branch of 
Burlington, N. C Mills.) (Office at 
Indianapolis.) 

Kentucky, Paducah 
Ninth street and Kentucky avenue; B 
J. Priester, owner; leased building; 90 
knitting, 25 loopers, 90 ribbers; buy silk, 
lisle, mercerized and combed peeler yarns 
all sizes. 

Maine, Millbridge. Millbridge Knitting Mills 
Co.; $10,000; E. W. Bragnall, pres.; J. F. 
Leighton, treas.; stockinette sweater, 
hosiery; new mill; buy worsted 
2/8s to 2/24s yarns 

Massachusetts, Boston. Washington Knit- 
ting Mills Co., 119-127 North street; Frank 
Cohen, pres.; jobbers’ Jersey cloth, men’s 
and youth’s sweaters, bathing suits, etc.; 


(Branch 


Priester Hosiery Mills 


woolen, 


buys 2-18s, 1-26, 1-30 and 2-10s yarns; 
electric power. 

Hyde Park. Kapo Mfg. Co.; William T 
Maher, pres.; Charles Garrison, treas.; 


Proctor Chandler, gen. mgr.; knitted prod- 
ucts; dye and finish; buy wool and worsted 


yarns. (Ethan Allen, New York, selling 
agent.) (Main office, 16 Harcourt street, 
Boston.) 
Malden. Revere Knitting Mills, Inc., 263 
Bryant street; $50,000; Hyman Solomon, 
pres.; Bertram E. Green, treas.; David 


Hillson, supt.; high grade shaker sweaters; 
10 knitting machines, 3 loopers; buy 2/18 
worsted 2/20 wool yarns. (E. Klein & 
Co., New York, selling agents.) 

Pittsfield George W. Goethals & Co., New 
York, purchased controlling interest in W. 


NEW COTTAGES, SEWAGE SYSTEM, ETC ; PRESIDENT VICTOR M 


E. Tillotson Mfg. Co. and Victory Textile 


Co.; C. S. Jennison, pres.; R. H. White- 
lead, vice-pres.; I G Blauvelt, treas.; 
C. M. Bowes, mgr.; A. B. Swallow, agent 


East Templeton Templeton Mills; $25,000; 
T. T. Greenwood, 40 Court street, Bos- 
ton, pres.; John L. Anderson, treas.; fine 
quality women's mercerized hosiery; Ban- 
ner machines, loopers, welters and sewing 
machines; developing plans for manufac- 


turing new process of shaped hosiery; 
electric power 
Michigan, Grand Rapids Mather & Pal- 


mer; $120,000; John D. Case 
S. Palmer, treas.; Carl N 
men’s union suits; new mill; 25 knitting, 
50 sewing machines; buy 1/12s yarn; 
electric power (Camps Corporation, New 
York, selling agents.) 


pres.; Walter 
Mather, supt 


New Jersey, Elizabeth Royal Knitting 
Mills, Sixth and Fulton streets; $90,000; 
Nathan Schwartz, pres.; Lionel Kremer, 


treas.; jersey cloths for men’s and women’s 
wear; 100 knitting and 100 sewing ma- 
chines (Knitted Textile Corporation, 150 
Madison avenue New York, selling 
agents.) (Took over plant of Jos. W 
North.) 

Hoboken. Breman Knitting Mills, 311 Wash- 
ington street; V. G. Breman, buyer. 


Montclair. E. Loesser Mills, Inc., 142-144 
Pine street; $50,000; E. Loesser, pres.; 
E. W. Loesser, treas.; E. M. Schenke 
supt.; men’s, women's and children’s ho- 


siery; 100 
dye house; 


60s singles 


knitting machines, 25 
electric power; use 16s and 
combed peeler 30s and 40s 

two-ply and 80s single combed peeler mer- 

cerized yarns; sell direct. 


loopers; 


Newark Newark Hosiery Co., Inc 84 Thir 
teenth avenue; $25,000 Emil A Kern 
pres.; T. L. R. Crooks, treas F. Falk 
supt.; samples or men’s half hose, ladies 
hose in mercerized silk and plaited; 30 


knitting and 4 sewing machines, 4 loopers 
Washington. Pohatcong Hosiery Mills, Inc 
64 Youmans avenue; Oscar E Merkel, 
pres. and treas.; silk hosiery; 18 full fash- 
ioned knitting machines; use mercerized 


cotton and raw silk yarns 


West Hoboken Palisade Hosiery Mills, 712 
Monroe place; $25,000; Stephen H. Sim 
sarian pres igent Chas Karogosian 
treas.; ladies’ silk and mercerized hosiery; 
180 spindles 30 = =«6knitting 4 sewing 4 


oopers, 9 winding and coneing machines 
dyeing and finishing plant (Taken over 


the Simsarian Hosiery Mills, 487 Central 
avenue, West Hoboken.) 

New York, Brooklyn Forest Knitting Mill 
718 Forest avenue; Herman Bischoff, pres 
ladies’ and infants knit goods; new mill; 
4 knitting, 2 sewing machines, 1 looper 

Brooklyn. Silk Knitting Mills, Ine., 301 
Division avenue $15,000; Frank Navran, 
pres. ; Hyman Goldberg, treas.; jersey 
cloth; 6 Knitting machines 

Cohoes Sangamon Mills, Columbia street 
Daniel J. Cosgro, prop.; Joseph Farrell, 
supt.; leased building, 30 x 40 feet; knit 


tubing, wash cloths, towels, bibs, etc.; 15 
latch needle and 10 sewing machines; elec- 
tric power. 

Fonda 


Barney Galinsky & Sons Co., Bridge 


street; $50,000; Barney Galinsky pres. ; 
Louis E. Galinsky, treas.; Leon Laurent, 
supt.; cotton, worsted and silk knit fa- 
brics; 20 knitting machines; buy from 
9/1 to 50/1 combed and carded, 1/26s- 
1/30s worsted yarns; also various silk 
yarns; electric power. 

Fort Plain William B Shults, Center 
street; Ww. B. Shults, buyer; jersey, 
astrachan and duplex gloves; 90 sewing 


machines (Succeeds Otsquago Glove Co., 
Inc.) 
Gloversville. Comfort Knitting Company, 
Inc.; knit gloves and yarn for same; 


erecting new mill. (Branch of Johnstown 


N. Y., plant.) 
Hamburg Moss Knitting Co., Inc 25,000; 
Elisworth E. Moss, pres. and _  treas.; 


From a drawing by R. J. Shutting, Chattanooga 
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sweater coats, gloves and wool hosiery; 
4 Knitting, 4 sewing machines 

Long Island City. Propper Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc $100,000; Leo Propper. pres. 
and treas.; 240 full fashioned, 6 wing 


machines; buy 100/2-50/2 and Japanese 





tram yarns; electric power 

Mount Morris The Perry Knitting fin 
ishing plant (Branch of Perr N y 
Knitting Co.) 

New York Art Braid Co., 21 Bond str 
$10,000; Michael Gerson, pres. and buyer 
Pincus Seigler, treas.; knitted braids and 
trimmings, tinsel threads, tubular Aces 


1,000 spindles, 10 knitting 
30 braiding machines; 
40s, 20s. 19s and 3s 
151 and 30 dernier 
ind tinsel and 


2 tubular and 
electric power; us¢ 
two-ply yarns and 
artificial wood 
metal threads 


New York Besco Knitting Mills 19 19 
Greene street; $15,000; H. Eadelman, pres.; 
J T. Rosenson, treas.; ladies sweaters 


and fancy knit goods; 13 knitting, 2 sew 
ing machines 


New York F. H. Brayton Co In 163 
Greene street; $25,000; F H Brayton 
pres. and buyer; knit tubing 60 «Knitting 
machines; use 28s, 30s and 6s singles 


combed or mercerized yarns bleached and 
unbleached; 
New York 
Bleecker 
chenille 


electric power 
Flur Bros. & Wasserman, 13 
street Knitting, braiding and 
plant; 3 chenille, 2 knitting, 24 


braiding machines; electric power; buy 
artificial silk and 40s two-ply mercerized 
yarns (Louis Flur, buyer.) 

New York B. Ganim & Bro., 55 Washing 


ton street; tricolettes, scarfs, knitted ties 
and novelties; new mill; 48 cotton spin 
dles 72 silk spindles 12 latch needle 
Knitting 4 overseaming machines 1 
necktie machines; buy art silk, tram and 
twist, mercerized and cotton 30/2 to 60 
skeins, 150/300 D electric power sell te 
jobbers only 

New York Louis Hoffman & Co Inc 12 
14 West Twenty-first street; $25,000; Louis 
Hoffman, pres ind buyer infants’ knit 
goods; us Iss Os and 20s two-ply yarns 

New York M. & H. Knitting Mfg Inc 
334 Fourth avenue; W Hochman pres. ; 


Israel Mendelson, treas knit goods; buy 





all sizes of yarns 

New York P. C. Silk Hosiery i Ine 
220 Fifth avenue $100,000; Leo Propper 
pres Saul Cohn vice-pres ind treas 
full fashioned silk hosiery 

New York Ros Knitting M I f 
East Seventeenth street $100,000 Sydney 
R. Ross, pres. and treas Frank L. Vroo 
man, supt Jersey cloth and knit fa 


brics 1-40 end winder, six Knitting ma 


chines; buy French spun worsted 1/26s 

ind 250s yarns; electric power 

New York Ruby Knitting Mills Great 
Jones street; women's novelt sweaters 
and sport suits; sell jobbers 

New York Ruth Knitting Mills, 752 Myrt 
avenue; silk sweaters and knit novelties 
12 knitting, 8 sewing machines; use silk 
and cotton yarns in 2-40s combed peeler 

New York Sanford Knitting Corp. 141 
Wooster street; $25,000; Sanford M. Salke 


pres. and treas.; infants’ knit underwea! 
10 Knitting and 15 sewing machines 


New York. Yourchois, Inc., 138-142 West 
Twenty-seventh street; $10,000; J. Track 
tenberg, pres.; Saul M Siegel, buyer 


men's, ladies’, 
and bathing 


children’s, infants 
suits (Will be 


sweaters 
located at 


43 West Twenty-fourth street after 
February 1.) 
Oswego. The “B. & P."”" Footwear Co., 


Inc 11-18 
H. Irving 


West Cayuga street; $200,000; 

Pratt, pres. and treas M. W 
Brooks, supt eiderdowns and fleece lin 
ings slippers, rubber and boot sox 2 
knitting, 75 sewing machines; electric 
power; sell direct 

Schenectady Gloversville 
Charles Bellinger, supt.; 


Knitting Co.; 
new mill; in- 





Tenn 


CO., NO. 4, INCLUDING RECREATION HALL ERECTED AT COST OF $100,000 AND AUDITORIUM; LARGE EXPENDITURE BEING MADE FOR 
MONTGOMERY IS GIVING DEVELOPMENT HIS PERSONAL 


ATTENTION 
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“Circle A” Buildings—in interchangeable units—are shipped promptly upon 
order and followed by our car tracers until they reach destination. They are 
erected without the slightest difficulty in a few hours, either for permanent or tem- 
porary needs; factories and houses, schools, recreation halls, churches, hospitals, 
storage rooms, etc.—in fact, an entire town if desired. There is no painting to be 
done, no hardware to be attached, no nailing whatever required; simply assemble 
and bolt, the only tools required being hammers, wrenches and screwdrivers. 


And “Circle A” Buildings are dismantled, without damage, just as easily as 
they are erected. Thus, although erected for permanency, they are also portable, 
with a salvage value of 100%; the same units can be used interchangeably, again 
and again, on the original site or shipped as often as desired to other locations. 


“Circle A” interchangeable unit buildings are manufactured complete in the 
large modern factories of The Alexander Lumber Company to meet individual 
requirements. No matter how big or pressing your industrial-housing problem 
may be, our Engineering Department is equipped to help you solve it quickly and 
economically. For further information write or wire our nearest ofice—Chicago, 


Monroe Bldg.; New York, Postal Telegraph Bldg.; and Fort Worth. 





February 7, 19: 


THE QUICK, ECONOMICAL WAY 
TO BUILD FACTORIES AND HOUSES 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


®©“CIRCLE-A”O 


(Patents Pending) 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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stalled 75 flat bed fingering machines and Milton. Twintex Underwear Corp.; $200,- & Gauter, props.; bathing suits and chil- well avenue; $130,000; Max Breslauer, 
several hand machines. (Branch of 000; Edward Hecht, pres.; Henry Myers, dren’s underwear; new mill; buy 12/1 and pres.; Julius Breslauer, treas.; Theodore 
Gloversville (N. Y.) plant.) treas.; balbriggan and mesh underwear; 13/1 double carded yarn; electric power. Fanta, supt.; new mill; infants’, children’s 

onkers. Chapman Knitting Mill, 788 Mc- purchased plant of West Branch Knitting West Reading. De-hi-wa Knitting Mills, and ladies’ underwear; 25 knitting and 

Lean avenue; Philip Chapman, prop.; L. Co.; operating 70 knitting, 175 sewing Chestnut and Yarnell streets: E. P. Wan- 36 sewing machines; bleaching plant 
Lewis, supt.; jersey cloth and bathing machines. ner, pres.; A. P. Heist, vice-pres. and (Theodore Fanta, buyer.) 
suits; new two-story mill; 35 knitting cyl- Manayunk, Philadelphia. Akmi Fabric Co., mgr.; I. A. Deisher, sec. and treas.; Milwaukee. Shorewood Mills; $25,000; Char- 
inders, 20 sewing machines; use 1/26, 2/26, 108 Levering street; $10,000; James Hindle, women’s cotton underwear, union suits les F. Rauser, pres.; Erwin F. Rauser, 
2/18, % and % blocd yarn. pres.; novelty worsted, woolen and cotton and vests; 13 knitting, 10 sewing ma- treas. and supt.; men’s high grade union 

‘orth Carolina, Asheville. Asheville Knit- cap cloth; 5 looms; use 12 and 30s two- chines; use 38s combed peeler yarns. suits; 6 knitting, 11 sewing machines; buy 
ting Mills, Inc., Haywood road and Buf- ply, 8s single cotton and 10 to 20 cut. (Wrights Underwear Co., selling agents.) 1/18 to 1/36 carded and combed yarns; 
falo street; $11,900; D. B. Mull, pres.; H. (Lewis & Ullman, N. Y., selling agents.) Stroudsburg. Stroudsburg Textile Cais electric power. 

G. Alexander, vice-pres.; W. Y. Frazier, (Formerly Arlington Knitting Mills, Inc.) $20,000; Henry F. Johann, pres.; Francis Canada. Toronto. Venus Silk Hosiery Mills, 
sec, and treas.; fine seamless hosiery; 93 Philadelphia. Angora Knitting Mills, 908- P. Somers, treas.; wool, Jersey cloth and 259 Sapdina avenue; women’s silk hosiery: 
knitting and 3 sewing machines, 18 rib- 910 North Seventh street; Louis Sitkoff other knit specialties; leased new mill; 5 28 knitting, 2 sewing machines ‘ 
bers, 7 loopers; finish; electric power; sell and Jacob Feldman, props.; men's and knitting machines, 1 winder; buy 2¢s, 
to jobbers and retailers. women’s woolen and worsted sweater 2/26s heather and plain yarns and art NEW SILK MILLS 

Cherryville. Hoyle Knitting Mills; J. C. coats; 15 power and hand knitting ma- silk. 

Hoyle, prop.; men’s half hose, ‘“ Hoyle’s chines, 12 sewing machines; buy 20 and Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Fairlawn Knit- New Hampshire, Keene. Keene Silk Fiber 
Honest Hosiery’; 20 knitting machines; 188 two-ply zephyr, 26s and 30s two-ply ting Co.; $50,000; yarns, hosiery and knit Mills; $100,000; A. C. Bowman, pres.; Ar 
electric power. worsted yarns. goods. (Taken over Eden Knitting Co.) thur R. Jones, treas.; artificial silk; will 

Creedmore. Granville Hosiery Mills Co.; Philadelphia. Bla-Shone Hosiery Corp., Tennessee, East Chattanooga. Champion erect plant 
$50,000; G. H. Dove, pres.; N. J. Boddie, 2008 North Second street; $301,000; Knitting Mills; $15,000; Walter C. Cham- New Jersey, Grantwood. Victory Broad Silk 
treas., sec. and mgr.; men’s and women’s Charles C. Schoneman, pres. and sales pion, pres.; J. O. Dilis, gen. mgr.; men’s Co.,, Lafayette and Hillside avenues: 
176 and 184 needle hosiery; 80 knitting, megr.; Jacob H. Blaetz, treas. and gen. half hose, 220 needle, mercerized and $100,000; Said Boyojy, pres; S. A. Maid 
4 sewing machines, 10 ribbers and 15 mgr.; misses’ fine rib hosiery; 35 ribbers, silk; 35 knitting machines, 8 ribbers, 8 enly, treas.; broad silks; 32 looms; elec- 
loopers from the Regina Hosiery Mfg. 40 footers, loopers. ; tric power 
Co.’s plant, Haw River. Philadelphia. Elk Knitting Co., Norris and Chattanooga. Browning Hosiery Mills; Glen Gardner Mains Silk Throwing Mill; 

High Point. Dillon-Kearns Underwear Co.; Tenth streets; $150,000; Harry Nelke, $50,000; D. P. Browning, pres.; George F. Howard Mains, prop. 
$100,000; H. C. Kearns, Jr., pres.; P. M. pres.; D. F. Nelke, vice-pres.; Herbert L. Browning, sec. and treas.; ladies’ mer- Paterson. Alkahn Silk Label Co., 12-18 Law- 
Dillon, treas.; leased mill; men’s athletic Nelke, treas. and buyer; women’s and cerized hose. (James Jamison & Co., New rence street; Alexander L. Kahn, pres.; 
underwear. (William Iselin & Co., New children’s ribbed underwear in _ cotton, York, selling agents.) (Formerly Davis Frank Freenwald, vice-pres. and treas 
York, selling agents.) lisle, wool and silk; 80 sewing, 70 knitting Bros., Inc.) _ ; Herbert M. Kahn, treas.: John J. Cum 

Shelby. Carpenter-Barber Hosiery Mills; machines; finish; buy cotton, lisle, silk Chattanooga. Southern Hosiery Mills; $100,- mings, supt.; cotton and silk labels: 3 cot 
consolidation of Carpenter-Barber Hosiery and mercerized yarns; sell direct. (Suc- 000; W. H. Cummings, pres.; Sam J. Mc- ton and 5 silk looms. (Took over Mutual 
Mills and Lihonac Hosiery Mills Co.; ceeded H. L. Nelke & Co.) Alister, treas.; Will McAlister, supt.; Woven Label Co.) 

R. E. Carpenter, pres.; L. E. -Lignon, Philadelphia. Gehris Hosiery Co., Laurence children’s hosiery; new mill; 50 knitting Paterson Al Shaba Silk Co., 220 Straight 
vice-pres.; W. R. Newton,’ sec., and. treas. and Bristol streets; Earle M. Gehris, supt.; 2 sewing machines, 15 loopers, 200 rib- street; $50,000; Shakeeb Marcen, pres 
West Durham. Tar Heel Hosiery Mills, women’s mercerized”™ and cotton seamless bers; buys 12s to 40s combed: yarns; elec- and supt.; Yorky Haykl,’ treas.; operate 
Inc.; $250,000; J. S. Carr, Jr.,.pres.; W. F. hosiery; new mill; 21 knitting, 2 sewing tric power (Cotton Stetes Hosiery Mills, 40 spindles and 30 looms on georgette 
Carr, treas.; C. D. Porter, supt.; 100 200- machines, 4 loopers; buy 2/60s mercerized, selling agents.) crepes 
needle half hose and women’s stockings 1/24s, 1/80s and 1/40s cotton yarns. Chattanooga. Wardlaw Hosiery Mill; $100,- Paterson. Adolph Blondeel, Inc., 95 Mont- 
knitting machines, 25 loopers. (Reorgani- (Taken over Cliveden Mills Co.) 000; J. R. Wardlaw, pres. and treas.; gomery street; $38,000; Adolph Blondeel, 
zation of Pilot Hosiery Mills.) Philadelphia. Largman, Gray Co., 3360-64 misses’ combed peeler and mercerized pres.; Cyrille Nollet, treas.; 60 looms. 

Ohio, Cleveland. Strong-Maxwell Co., Lake- Frankford avenue; $150,000; Joseph Larg- 300-needle hosiery; leased mill; 100 Paterson. Centre Silk Co., 170-172 Main 
side avenue; E. P. Strong, pres.; George man, pres.; Harry Largman, treas.; Otto knitting machines. street: $125,000; Isaac Shillit in charge 
M. Strong, vice-pres.; Joseph Laronge, M. Schuester, supt.; Willford Gray, Jasper. A. R. Pryor; misses’ and women’s Paterson. Hadlee Silk Mill, 165 Ward street 
treas.; Walter Maxwell, sec.; juvenile, buyer; full fashioned silk hosiery; new hose; new mill; 50 knitting machines, 10 georgette, crepe de chine, satins and taf 
boys’ and misses’ sweater coats; tricolette mill; electric power; start operations in loopers; buy 30s to 40s two-ply mercer- feta; 42 looms. 
cloth; 40 knitting, 20 sewing- machines; March. - ized and combed peeler yarns; electric paterson Highland Silk Corporation, 278 
sell direct to jobbing trade only. Philadelphia. Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc.; power. Clay street; $150,000; A. T. Huser, pres.; 

Dresden. Dresden Woolen Mills Co.; $40,- $300,000; Reinhard Huettig, Paterson, N. Knoxville, Knox Hosiery Mill; $40,000; O A. J. Bendix, treas.; A. T. Huser, supt.; 
000; Wm. E. Patterson, pres. and treas.; J., pres.; Hugo Huettig, treas.; women's A. Knox, pres.; John G. Hearring, treas.,; shirting, tie silks and novelties; new mill 
John H. Miller, supt.; ladies’ flannels and full fashioned silk hosiery; new mill; 726 J. D. Pickell, supt.; 53 knitting machines, 90 looms (Stern & Bendix. 353 Fourth 
skirts, men’s wool half hose; 4 sets of full fashioned machines. 10 loopers; dye; buy 40/2, 50/2, 60/2 and avenue, New York, selling agents.) 
cards, 22 knitting machines, 4 loopers. Philadelphia. Quaker Hosiery Co.; $500,000; 60/1 mercerized yarns 5 Paterson Highland Silk Co.. 71 Highland 

Pennsylvania, Allentown. Knit Fabrics Co., Charles S. Bromley, pres.; Henry S. Brom- McMinnville. Read Hosiery Mills; $200,000; street; $50,000; Albert Walzak, pres.; 
19 South Hall street; N. C. Newhart, ley, treas. . : , Samuel R. Read, pres.; Henry B. Pickens, Stanley Altarzewski, treas.; 32 looms 
supt.; knit goods of every description, Philadelphia. Rogers Hosiery Co., Wake- treas.; Sims Read, supt. and megr.; fine (Will erect mill this year.) 

Jersey cloth, heathers, silvertones, velours field and Ashmead streets; Clarence F. grade children’s hose; 50 knitting ma&- paterson. Lawrence Bros., Royal Mill, War- 
for men’s and women’s trade; 160 spin- Rogers, pres.; John C. Beagary, vice-pres.; chines; 15 loopers; buy 50/1, 18, 24, 120/3 ren street; broad silks; 23 plain and 29 box 
dles, 20 knitting machines. John Bromley, sec. and treas.; fine gauge combed pe eler = yarns; nog pone looms; electric power 

Ephrata. Hayden B, Brubaker, 23 Chestnut © orlery for women; 125 spring neede eeeagentay tn © Cow Now York, sell: paterson. Lermonde Silk Mills, Inc., 316 
street; children’s cotton ribbed hosiery; 4 pitiadelphia. Sylco Knitting Mills, $100,- Newport. Loudon Hosiery Mills; erecting North Eighth street; $100,000; David Goo- 
ribbers, 4 footers, 2 loopers; electric power; 000; Michael Rummel, pres.; Geo. Rummel, mill, 130 x 60 ft.; (Branch of Loudon, tenberg, agent 
finish; buys 16s and 18s combed peeler treas.; Wm. Rummel, supt.; ladies’ mer- Tenn. plant.) Paterson. Luxite Broad Silk Works, 5 Mor- 
and 30s carded yarns. cerized mock seam hosiery; 60 knitting, Whitwell. Aycock Hosiery Mills; misses’ ton street; Strange Mill; $50,000; Fred 

Ephrata. Kachel, Lenhart Co.; $20,000; Sol 6 sewing machines; 6 loopers. 300 needle hosiery; new mill; 200 ribbers, Auerbach, Pres. ; Nathan Klein, treas.; 
Lenhart, pres. and treas.; Paul F. Kachel, pottsville. artistic Knitting Mills, Inc., 100 footers, 30 loopers; use 14s to 20s broad silks; 20 looms 
supt.; cotton hosiery; 60 knitting, 2 sew- Washington street; $20,000; A. Straub, Jr., combed peeler and 26s to 40s mercerized Paterson. Mial Silk Co.; 20 Oliver street; 
ing machines, 8 loopers; buy 16s to 60s pres.; Maud I. Boltz, treas.; 14 cut vests yarns; steam and electric power. (Branch $50,000; Paul Mial, pres.; broad silks; 20 
yarns; electric power. and union suits; buy 38 combed peeler of South Pittsburgh, Tenn. plant.) looms. 

Greencastle. Greencastle Knitting Mills; H. yarn. (Richard S. Lilienthal, selling Wermont. Barre. Peerless Knitting Mills Paterson. Minerva Silk Co., 85 Getty ave- 
A. Bitner; hosiery; finish; electric power; agent.) Co.; three-story mill. (Branch of Matta- nue; $50,000; J. H. Farrer, pres.; Wm. 
buy silk yarn, 10 to 12 strand; 228 to 60s" Reading. Metric Hosiery Mills, Inc., pan, Mass. plant.) Barber, treas.; 34 looms 
two-ply mercerized and 22s and 36s single Eleventh and Marion streets; $10,000; F. Wisconsin. Marinette. Martini Knitting Mill, Paterson. H. Rosenberg Silk Co., 61 Warren 
combed Egyptian. M. Kalbach, pres. and mgr.; Nathan Fel- 837 Main street; $20,000; full fashioned street; $15,000; H. Rosenberg, pres.; Har- 

Honesdale. Branley Knitting Company; berbaum, treas.; men’s and women’s ho- knit sweater coats; use 20s and 30s two- ry Rosenberg, treas.; 40 spindles; 30 looms. 
$20,000; Fred W. Kreitner, pres.; W. siery; electric power; use 40s, 50s, 60s, ply worsted and zephyr yarns. (Formerly I. Rutenberg & Co.) 

Brock Lesher, sec.; Charles A. Emory, 70s two-ply combed peeler mercerized Merrill. Lincoln Knitting Co., 1609 East Paterson. Seaton-Bachman Co., Inc., 19-23 
treas.; Harry Branley,, supt.; women’s, yarns. Main street; $25,000; Paul W. Leopold,, Cook street; $45,000; Hartley H. Seaton, 
misses’ and children’s staple and novelty Reading. Schuylkill Hosiery Mills, Inc., pres.; E. W. Schield, vice-pres.; Emil pres.; Charles J. Backman, treas. and 
knit goods; 10 knitting, 6 sewing machines; Third and Greenwich streets; $50,000; Semling, treas. and sec.; men’s, women’s supt.; silk throwing; 3,000 spindles 

buy 2/16 and 2/18 worsted and zephyr Frank W. Robinson, prop.; ladies’ silk and children’s sweaters and underwear; Paterson. Textile Silk Works, 24 Van Hou- 
yarns; electric power. hose; 40 knitting, 5 sewing machines, 4 buy 20s and 23s two-ply woolen yarns, ten street; $25,000; Angelo Mainardi, 

Lock Haven; Twintex Underwear Corp.; 60 loopers. (David Jacobs, New York, sell- 16s and 30s two-ply worsteds and 6s and pres.; James Avigliano, treas. and agent; 
sewing machines. (Branch of Milton, Pa, ing agent.) 10s singles cotton; electric power. broad silks; 128 spindles, 20 looms, 
plant.) Reading. Wergan Knitting Mills; Werner Milwaukee. Blue Star Knitting Co., 80 Far- Paterson, Wain Silk Co., 12 Bleecker street; 
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““We have a very 
decided advantage 
in securing labor 


as we find the labor is greatly influenced by working 
conditions within the mill.” 

This is the experience of JOHN T. BRINE, General 
Superintendent of the Black Cat Textiles Company, 
referring to the Fenestra Window Walls in 
Bennington, Vt., plant shown above. 


the 


“We find that through the use of Fenestra we are able 
to secure much more light and at the same time more 
perfect ventilation. In fact we feel that working con- 
ditions are greatly improved, and since the erection of 
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our new plant we have a very decided advantage 
in securing labor over our competitors. 


We are more than pleased with the results that we 
have been able to secure through their use.”’ 


Fenestra Steel Window Walls of shining glass and steel 
bars are the most economical of wall materials, 
because they make light cost less and produce more. 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 3406 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston New York Pa.ladeiphia Washington Chicago 


San Francisco 


Hartford Buffalo Newark Richmond Baltimor: 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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D. B. Wain and M. Simon, props.; broad 
silks; 16 looms. 


Phillipsburg. Watson Silk Co., First street; 
$60,000; E. K. Yarnell, pres.; Charles G. 
Scher, treas.; W. P. Watson, gen. mgr. & 


supt.; commission throwsters; 6,000 spin- 
dles. 


Pompton Lakes. Pompton Silk Mills; Sam- 
uel Hollander; purchased building; broad 
silks; operating 84 looms. (Branch of Pat- 
erson plant.) 

New York, Fultonville. Judson D. Yates; 
one story mill, 55x 27 ft.; boiler room, 
22x13 ft.; silk jersey cloth. 
iloversville, Kingsboro Silk Mills, Inc.; 
$25,000; Alvah H. Rogers, pres.; O. L. Ev- 
erest, treas.; Loeen E. Winne, supt.; silk 
jersey cloth; two story mill, 40x 100 ft.; 


320 spindles, 6 looms, dyehouse; electric 
power, 







Gloversville. Normandie Silk Mills, Inc., 11 
Twelfth avenue; $300,000; James A. Batty, 
pres. and treas.; H. W. Bordwell, supt.; 
George A. Batty, buyer; silk Jersey-Mi- 
lanese and tricot; 30 looms; electric power. 
(Taken over plant of James A. Batty & 
Son.) 

Gloversville, Superior Silk Mills, Inc.; $30,- 
000; Samuel Rothschild, pres.; Robert W. 
Russell, treas.; Jasper Stanyon, supt.; new 
mill 90x 45 ft.; dyehouse; trico and Milan- 
ese glove silk; 7 looms; electric power. 

Gloversville. X L Ent Silk Mills, Inc., 250 
Bleecker street; Fred Politsch, pres.; S. K. 
Siegel, treas.; Harvey Politsch, supt.; silk 
jersey for underwear and petticoats; 240 
silk spindles, 4 looms, 2 braiders; dye; 
electric power; sell direct. 

Long Island City. Star Silk Works, 261 Van 
Aest street; $25,000; Jacob Goldstein, 
pres.; Kalman Wengel, treas.; Morris Sie- 
derman, supt. and buyer; broad silks; 20 
looms. 

Massena. Dunlop Brothers; E. A. Chegwid- 
den, supt.; broad silks; new mill; 60 
looms; electric power. (Branch of Spring 
Valley, N. Y.) , 

New York. S. J. Levy, 71 Mercer street; 
silk. yarns, silk winding and re reeling. 
New York. William M. Poz, 23-25 East 
Twenty-sixth street; georgettes; weaving, 

warping and quilling on commission, 

New York. United Braid & Trimming Co., 
83 Mercer street; $16,000; Jacob Stoff, 
pres.; Abraham Licht, treas.; braids, shoe 
laces and knitted trimmings; 48 silk spin- 


dles, 24 braiders, 6 knitting, 2 sewing ma- 
chines, 


Norwich. C. H. Knepka; throwster; 1,500 
spindles. 
Poughkeepsie. 


Acme Silk Mills, Inc., 113 

North Clinton street; $40,000; C. R. Mor- 
ley, pres.; W. C. O. Farnham, sec. and 
mgr.; leased building; silk cloth gloves, 
underwear and hosiery; 6 looms. 

Spring Valley. Spring Valley Silk Co., Inc.: 
$15,000; John W. Tatton, pres. and supt.: 
Peter M. Klipala, treas.; broad silks; 30 
looms; commission work; electric power. 

Utica. Utica Silk Throwing Co., Inc., 610 
South street; $10,000; Charles G. Merlini, 
pres. and megr.; P. Pardi, vice-pres.; F. A. 
Dellicese, treas.; throwing of silks in crepe 
twist; 2,000 spindles; electric power. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown. American Beauty 
Silk Co., Inc., 23-27 South Hall street; 
$30,000; Charles N. Lova, pres.; Alphonse 
C. Lova, treas.; crepe and georgette; 36 
looms; electric power. 

Allentown. Penn-Allen Silk Co., Inc., Allen 
Silk Mill Co. 2; Harvey D. P. Dietrich, 
pres.; Joseph Zubon, treas.; electric; sell 
direct. (Took over Pennsylvania Silk and 
State Silk Co.) 

Allentown. Tuscan Silk Mills, Sixth and 
Cumberland streets; $50,000: T. Garisio, 
pres.; W. C. Sanger, treas.; broad silks; 50 
looms. 

Bethlehem. R. K. Laros Silk Co., Ninth 
and Linden streets; $50,000; R. K. Laros, 
— ; new mill, 60x 200 ft.; 10,000 spin- 
c PS 

Dunmore. Edirose Silk Throwing Co.: J. F. 
aaa supt. and buyer; 16,000 spin- 
dles. 

Easton. Easton Silk Mill, Inc., Centre and 
Mauch Chunk streets; $50,000: Gustave M. 
Meyner, pres.; Jacob F. Levy, treas.: M. 

©. Meyner, supt.; broad silks: 50 looms. 

Easton Triangle Silk Co.; $30,000; Chris- 
tian Meyers, pres.; George De Remer, sec. 
and supt.; Morris Lipschitz, treas.; crepe 
de chines; 20 box looms; electric power, 


Emaus. Emaus Throwing Co.; $23,000: J 
H Frederick, pres.; throwing; 10,000 
spindles. 

hmaus. 


Zollinger & Schroth, Inc.; $100,000; 
Henry Zollinger, pres. and treas.; J. B 
Brink, supt.; broad silks; 3,000 spindles, 
$00 ~looms. (CW. H. Duval Co., selling 
igents.) 
Heecktown. Myers Silk Co.; $30,000; R. H. 
Armstrong, pres.; Harry P. Brown, treas.; 
Henry C. Meyer, supt.: broad silks; 35 
looms. 
yntoursville. The Montour Silk Co., Broad 
street; $25,000; Albert M. Munzinger, pres.: 
“scar M. Graf, treas. and supt.; Arthur 
W. Orth, sec., buyer and agent; taffetas 
ind satins; 120 spindles, 18 looms; electric 
power 
inticoke, Duplan Silk Co., Washington 
street; one and two-story mill, 100 x 250 
tt 
illipsburg. Central Penn Silk Co.; $50,000, 
Leonard W. Wood, pres.; C. G. Avery, sec. 
ind treas.; J. J. Redyke, mgr.; commis- 
ion throwing of georgette and organzine; 
new mill; 15,000 spindles; electric power; 
Leonard W. Wood Silk Co., New York, sell- 
ng agents. 
\tston. Pittston Silk Throwing Co., Main 
street; L. B. F. Hofman, pres. and buyer; 
H. B. Hand, treas.; P. F. Grady, supt.; 
georgette crepe; new mill, 77 x 120 ft. to 


uf 
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be erected in March; electric power. (Of- 
fice, 25 Madison avenue, New York.) 

Pottstown. Lederer Bros., York and Walnut 
streets; $100,000; Samuel Cohen, pres.; A. 
Lederer, treas. and buyer; E. L. England, 
supt.; new mill: 60 looms; electric power. 

Quakertown. G. E. Navarre, 114 Front 
street; P. H. Gasner, buyer; broad silks; 
44 looms; electric power (Bernstein & 
Gasner, New York selling agents.) 

Scranton. Calumet Silk Mfg. Co.; V. Fiske 
Wilcox, pres.; H. S. Murray, treas.; silk 
throwing on commission (Succeeded W 
H. Kilgour Silk Mfg. Co.) 

Scranton. Connerton Silk Co.; $60,000; E. J 
Connerton, pres. and treas.; M. J. Conner- 
ton, supt.; commission silk throwing; new 
mill; 3,000 spindles. 

Scranton. Palmetto Silk Co., 501-503 Race 
street; A. W. Thomas, megr.; William 
Knott, supt.; silk throwing; new mill; 2,000 
spindles. 

Shamokin. Sham-O-Kin Silk Corp., North 
Fifth street; $75,000; C. A. Barron, pres.; 
W. A. Mullen, sec. and treas.; W. T. Atkins, 


supt.; dress goods; 40 looms; electric 
power, (Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner, New 


York, selling agents.) 

East Stroudsburg. The L. A. W. Silk Co., 
Inc., Henry street; $60,000; broad silks; 
new mill erected; 40 looms. 

Stroudsburg. Pocono Ribbon Mills, Ann 
street; $10,000; William J. Huss, pres; 
A. C. Sweazy, treas.; weave on contract for 
moire silk mills; two story mill; 16 narrow 
looms 

Taylor. Economy Silk Co., Inec.; Joseph 
Weiss, pres.; Charles A. Bouff, treas.; Leo 
Schlessinger, gen. megr.; ties, shirtings and 
dress goods; 65 looms; electric power 

Tobyhanna Wilson & English Silk Co.; 
$100,000; James P. Wilson, pres.; Joseph 
D. English, treas.; organzine commission 
throwing; 5,000 spindles. (Office at Dick- 
son City, Pa.) 

South Wilkes-Barre. Penn Silk Throwing 
Co.; $100,000; W. B. Lovatt, mgr. and 
buyer; silk yarns; 8,000 spindles. 

Wilkes-Barre. George R. Goebel Silk Throw- 
ing Co., Lehigh street; throwing crepe, or- 
ganzine and tram; one story mill, 105 x 49 
ft.; 5,000 spindles. 

Rhode Island. Central Falls. New System 
Textile Co., 510 Mill street; $10,000; Pierre 
Joyal, pres. and supt.; Leger J. Moris- 
sette, treas., agent and buyer; silk and 
cotton cloth; quilling, winding and weav- 
ing; 20 looms; electric power; buy 30s to 
80s yarns. 

Pawtucket. Glendana Silk Mill, 45 Wash- 
ington street; $100,000; George H. Collett, 
pres.; Clarence R. Howe, treas.; P. J 
Poutre, supt.; broad silks; new mill; 108 
looms. 

Valley Falls. Queen Quality Silk Mills, Inc., 
11 Broad street; $50,000; E. Grant Hay- 
ward, Jr., pres.; Meyer Silberstein, treas.; 


broad silks; 83 broad looms; convert own 
goods. 


MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 


Delaware, Wilmington. Wilmington Bleach- 
ery Co.; $100,000; Jos. N. Harman, pres.; 
Jos. N. Harman, Jr., vice-pres., sec. and 
megr.; Horace E. Harman, supt.; bleach- 
ing and finishing, cotton piece goods, 
Turkish and huck towels; 16 sewing ma- 
chines. (Formerly Wilmington Bleachery 
Co.) 

Indiana, Fort Wayne. American Textile Art 
Printing & Dyeing Co., Inc., 403-405 Jef- 
ferson street; $500,000; Ernest F. Bush- 
man, pres.; George S. Schauer, treas.:; 
household goods and cotton, linen and 
silk wearing apparel: new mill being 
erected; will start operations in April or 
May. 

Illinois, Chicago. Marshall Field & Co.; 
leased new mill 520 x 133 ft.; jute bags; 
electric power. 

Massachusetts, Millbury Phoenix Mills, 
William H. Harris, prop.; custom dyeing 
of raw stock, skein yarns, yarn scouring, 
coning; electric power (Office 232 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass.) 

Missouri, St. Joseph Missouri Valley Sack 
Co.; erecting two-story mill, 300 x 280 ft. 
(Branch of Cleveland, (O.)-Akron Bag 
Co.) 

New Jersey, Paterson Bunker Hill Silk 
Dyeing & Finishing Co., 51 Bleeker street; 
$25,000; Irwin Wallfish, pres. and supt.; 
Edward J. Rey, treas.; dyeing and finish- 
ing for the trade. 

Paterson La Francaise Piece Dye Works, 
557 East Fortieth street; $125,000; Marius 
B. Vadon, pres.; Jules L. Chaussabel, 
treas.; dye and finish all kinds of piece 
goods; electric power. 

Paterson. Pollock Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Mill street; $50,000; Samuel Pollock, pres.; 
Sugene Beccary, treas.; began operations 
in January. 


Paterson. United Veil Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., 44 Front street; $125,000; Andrew 
Ackerman, pres. ; Andrew Frommelt, 


treas.; J. B. Robinson, supt. 

New York, College Point. New York Silk 
Dyeing Co., 15-23 Tenth street. (Succeeded 
R. A. Weber Silk Dyeing Co.) 

Long Island City. Payet Silk Dyeing Corp., 
Boulevard and Webster avenue; $150,000; 
Jerome Payet, pres. and treas.; Louis 
Mulsand, sec. and supt.; silk dyeing and 
finishing all fabrics, Jersey cloth in tubu- 
lar or flat form, finishing of yarn dyed 
goods; steam and electric power. 

North Dakota, Valley City. The Valley City 
Fibre Co.; $90,000; Ingram J. Moe, pres.; 
George W. Bowen, treas.; John D. Gray, 
megr.; flax tow for upholstering; hemp 
fibre and tow for twine and thread manu- 
facturers; new mill; electric power. Started 
operations in January 


, Georgia, Athens. 


Ohio, Cleveland. Erie Dyeing & Processing 
Co. 1842-48 East Fortieth street; $100,000; 
M. W. Haber, pres.; G. F. Landman, vice- 
pres.; Ben Haber, sec., treas and mer.; 
job dyeing and bleaching cotton, worsted 
and woolen yarns; new mill; 
power. (Formerly Erie Dyeing Co.) 

Cleveland. United Textile Co., Inc., 3778 
East Ninety-first street; Frank J. Svoboda, 
pres.; Joseph N. Malec, treas.; flax fiber 
from flax straw; patented process. 


electric 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pequea Mills 
Co., Twenty-second and Spring Garden 
streets: $500,000: John P Wood, pres.; 


Thomas W. Andrews, treas.; fancy worsted 
and piece dye men's wear, serges, etc.; 109 
wide and 12 narrow looms; dye (yarn and 
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piece) and finish; buy silk and worsted 
yarns; sell direct. (Taken over Rutholt 
Dye Works.) 

Philadelphia. Felix A. Tomalina & Co., Inc 
Front and Venango streets; $25,000; Felix 
A Tomalino, pres.; Etienne Doutre, treas.; 
dye hosiery, worsted, woolen, cotton and 
silk skeins; daily capacity 1,500 pounds of 
silk, 6,000 pounds of wool, worsted and 
cotton skKeins, 2,500 pounds of hosiery. 

Wisconsin, Fond du Lac De Luxe Rug Co., 
Eighth and Main streets; C. L. Hastings 
pres.; E. W. Weisbrod, sec. and treas.; 
Martin Koeck, Jr., supt grass rugs, 8 
looms; electric power (Taken over busi- 
ness of Wisconsin Grass Rug and Carpet 


Co.) 


Enlargements and Improvements 


COTTON 


Alabama, Alexander City 
Cotton Mills; capital increased to $400,000 


Athens. Fulton Cotton Mill Co.; 4 new No 
50 three way winders; added 4,536 spin 
dles; erecting addition 

Fairfax. Fairfax Mill; new weave shed, 132 
x 20 ft.; 150 new looms, 5,000 spindles; 
erected 40 mill cottages, teachers’ dormi- 
tory. 

Opelika. Opelika Cotton Mills; three story 
addition, 176 x 104 ft.; 12,500 spindles in 
stalled 

Ozark. Ozark Cotton Mill Co.; added 1,000 
ring spindles, 2,000 twisting spindles, 1 
doubling winder and chain warper for 
making two-ply ball and chain warps 


Bettie Francis 


Piedmont. Coosa Mfg. Co.; addition 360 x 
110 ft., two stories; 18,000 spindles; electric 
drive 


Roanoke. W. A. Handley Mfg. Co.; cotton 
ducks; addition 95 x 100 ft.; 5,100 new 


spindles, 226 looms 


Connecticut, Jewett City. Ashland Cotton 
Co.; $300,000; addition 190 x 145 ft.; 11,000 
hew spindles, 546 looms; electric power 

Putnam. Manhassett Mfg. Co.; $2,250,000; 
purchased Cohannet Millis, Taunton, Mass. ; 
will operate as spinning plant. 


Union Thread Co., W. D 
McCombs, agent; 24 to 36 reverse thread 
yarn; 4,000 spindles. (Branch of Cincin 
nati, O., plant.) 


Columbus. Bibb Mfg. Co.; four story addi- 
tion, 578 x 127 ft.; 300 x 120 opener-picker 
room; weave shed addition, extending pres- 
ent shed to 478 ft.; will add 50,000 spindles 
and 1,500 looms. 

Columbus. Columbus Mfg. Co.; 
338 x 216 ft.; 100 new looms 


Dalton. Elk Cotton Mills; addition 100 
60 ft.; 2,100 new spindles. 

Griffin. Griffin Mfg. Co.; added 200 auto 
matic looms 

Griffin. Rushton Cotton Mills; capital in 
creased to $500,000 

Macon. Bibb Mfg. Co.; Payne Cotton Mill: 
one story addition, 565 sq. ft., two ware- 
houses; will add large number of spindles 
and looms 

Marietta. Marietta Mfg. Co.; added 3,000 
spindles to manufacture yarn for own use 

Millen L. H. Gilmer Co.; installed 12 new 
looms for manufacturing tubular goods 

Sargent Wahoo Mfg. Co.; addition 200 x 
100 ft.; 3,000 spindles 

Illinois, Chicago. Cotton Specialty Co.: ad 
dition; 216 new spindles; new 
picker, cards, slubbing, tubing, 
and coning machinery 

Massachusetts, Assonet Swiss Textile Co.; 
removed plant from Warren, R. I., and 
combined with Assonet plant 

Brockton. Walker Webbing Co.; J. Town- 
send Walker, pres. and treas.; addition 56 
x 104 ft.; 9 new looms; capital increased to 
$60,000 

Fall River. Shawmut Mills; increased capi- 
tal to $600,000; Leonard S. Chace, pres.; 
Richard B Chace, treas.; Arthur B 
Barnes, supt.; new mill erected 

Fisherville. Lund Textile Co.; 
100 x 250 ft.; 100 new looms 

Lowell. Hamilton Mfg. Co.; four story ad- 
dition to No. 1 mill, 685 x 135 ft 190,000 
spindles. 

Lowell. Massachusetts Cotton Mills; in 
creased capital to $5,000,000; Augustus P 
Loring, pres.; Edward Lovering, treas.; E 
A. Gregory, supt 

Millbury Millbrook Linen Works, Inc.; two 
story picker house, 40 x 60 ft. 

New Bedford. Booth Mfg. Co.; 
new spindles; 54 looms 

New Bedford. Nashawena Mills; 
000 spindles, 600 looms 

North Adams. Greylock Mills; one story ad- 
dition, 72 x 15 ft. 

North Adams. Hoosac Cotton 
story addition, 110 x 80 ft. to No. 1 mill 
West Warren. Warren Cotton Mills of the 
Thorndike Co.; three story addition to mill 
No. 1, 133 x 82 ft.; two story carding mill, 
336 x 132 ft.: one-story picker building, 
110 x 120 ft.; 300 new Draper looms, 12 
fly frames and 2 slubbers to replace old 

machinery 

Thorndike. Thorndike Co.; six story store- 
house, 75 x 163 ft. 

Michigan, Niles Towar Cotton Mills, Inc.; 
L. W. Cuddy, gen. supt.; new mill equipped 
with 12,200 ring spindles, 20 automatic 
looms for automobile tire fabric 

Mississippi, West Point. The Cardinal Mills; 
changed from carded to combed yarns, 
40/1 to 40/2 skeins, warps and tubes 


weave shed 


x 


willow, 
twisting 


weave room 


added 1512 


added 46,- 


Mills; four 


New Jersey, Passaic Brighton Mills; one 
story addition, 140 x 150 ft; added 20,800 
twister spindles. 

New York, Oswego. Oswego Yarn Mills 
Inc.; capital increased to $305,000; addi 
tion 70 x 100 ft.; one story addition 100 x 
119 %t.; added 2,880 spindles with drawing 
roving and winding 

Patchogue. Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp 
consolidation of Patchogue Mfg Co 
Patchogue, L I., and Plymouth Mills 
Lawrence, Mass 

North Carolina, Brookford. Brookford Mills 
Co.; new weave shed; no new equipment 

Bynum J. M. Odell Mfg. Co.; increased 
capital to $275,000; three story addition 50 
x 100 ft.; 4,000 new spindles 

Cherryville. Cherryville Mfg. Co.; addition 
5,000 new spindles 

Cherryville Howell Mfg. Co.; 
x 70 ft.; 5,000 new spindles 

Granite Falls. Granite Falls Manufacturing 
Co.; increased capital to $400,000; new No 
2 mill 424 ft. long. 

Greensboro Pomona Mills, Inc.; three story 
addition to dyehouse and finishing room, 
132 x 80 ft 174 box looms 

Greensboro White Oak Mills; two story 
addition to weave shed, 100 x 150 ft.; 
added 1,000 looms; 75 to 100 tenement 
houses to be erected 


addition 160 


Greenville. Greenville Cotton Mills, Ine., 
capital increased to $250,000; addition 250 
ft. long; 5,280 spindles added. 

Hillsboro. Belle Vue Mfg. Co.; capital in 
creased to $500,000; addition 316 x 104 ft.; 
5,000 new spindles, 200 looms 


Hope Mills. Rockfish Mills, Inc.; started up 
No. 4 mill: R. G. Campbell, supt.; 30s 
single and two-ply yarns in skeins, warps 
and tubes; installed 12,400 spindles 


King’s Mountain. Mason Cotton Mills Co.; 
added 3,392 new spindles. 

Maiden. Carolina Cotton Mill; capital in- 
creased to $300,000; addition 250 x 104 ft.; 
operating 12,000 spindles 


Mayworth Mays Mills, Inc.; added 6,600 
new spindles 
Red Springs Red Springs Cotton Mills; 


added 1,960 spindles 


Roanoke Rapids Roanoke Mills Co.; two 
story addition, 274 x 157 ft. to weave shed, 
two-story addition, 157 x 100 ft., for fin 
ishing plant; one-story dyehouse, 57 x 50 
ft 

Rockingham Hannah Pickett Mills; addi 
tion; 5,000 spindles, 200 looms added 


Shelby. Belmont Cotton Mills Co.; added 
1,200 spindles, 400 twister spindies 

Shelby Shelby Cotton Mills; addition, 83 x 
75 ft.; 5,000 spindles, 80 looms; electric 
power 

Spindale. The Spindale Mills Co.; $150,000; 
medium combed and _ single ply yarns 


100 ft. addition; operating 5,520 spindles, 
electric power 

Rutherfordton The Spencer Mills; 
40 ft. long; 2,176 new spindles 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Industrial 
Tape Mills Co., Trenton avenue, Sergeant 
and Hazzard streets; $100,000; Samuel 
Reed, pres.; 104 tape looms (Moved to 
former plant of D. Jamieson’s Sons.) 

Philadelphia John H. Meyer Tire Duck Co 
purchased Delta Spinning Mills; cord 
fabrics for auto tires; 20,000 spindles, 60 
looms (Branch of Newark, N. J., plant.) 

Scranton Scranton Lace Co., Glenn and 
Meylert streets; three story addition, 72 x 
140 ft 

Rhode Island, Albion Valley Falls Co 
erecting addition, 130 x 72 ft., four stories 

Esmond Esmond Mills; two story addition 
67 x 97 ft 

Lonsdale Lonsdale Co.; one story addition 
30 x 73 ft.; electrification of plants com 
pleted 

Pawtucket Arbeka Webbing Co.; erecting 
new mill and storehouse at North Main 
street and Mendon avenue; will occupy in 
spring; total equipment will be 34 looms 

Pawtucket D. Goff & Sons; reincorporated 
capital increased to $3,000,000 

Pawtucket Lorraine Mfg. Co.; new dys 
house and finishing plant; new power 
house 

Pawtucket. Tubular Woven Fabric Co 
capital increased to $350,000; erecting four 
story addition, 184 x 58 feet, one story, 153 
x 60 ft. and one story, 11 x 36 ft 

Warren. Mt. Hope Spinning Co.; added 7 
cards, 6 combs, 1 ribbon machine and 1 
doubler 

Westerly. George C. Moore (€o.; one story 
addition, 100 x 150 ft.; operates 190 looms 

South Carolina, Anderson Mills; 


addition 


Toxaway 
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Consulting Architect —Construction Engineer 
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Reinforced Concrete and Mill Construction 
Industrial Buildings 
Plant Equipment 
- Garages, Wharves, Etc. 
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: Fomerly Construction Engineer for the United 
Drug Co.—American Car and Foundry Co. 


ROOM 533, 294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Fort Hill 2820 
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TUNA 


_ WHERE JOHN W. FERGUSON CO. BUILT 
TEXTILE MILLS IN 1919 


This company during the past year built for ten textile concerns in six different states. 
For the: 
FOLLMER, CLOGG & CO. GENERAL SILK IMPORTING CO. MIESCH MFG. COMPANY 


= At Lancaster, Pa. At Passaic, N. J. At Rittersville, Pa. 
= EVERLASTIK, INC. 
At Bavonne, N. J. KLOTS SILK THROWING CO. GARFIELD WORSTED MILLS 


= J. A. MIGEL. Inc. Buildings at Lonaconing, Md., Keyser, W. Va., Two buildings at Garfield, N. J. 
At North Bergen, N. J. and Carbondale, Pa. NEW JERSEY WORSTED SPINNING CO. 
San : Two buildings at Garfield, N. J. 


ROXBORO COTTON MILLS 
Three new buildings at Jalong, N. C. 


SCHWARZENBACH HUBER CO. 
Duplicate buildings as shown below at Blairs- 
ville, Pa., and also Covington, Va. 
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The best testimonial for the work of this = 
Organization is our long record of repeat busi- 
ness. We stand ready to show you what our 
service will mean to you, as it has meant to 
so many of our present clients—we can coop- 
erate with you in the erection of your new 
mill, or in making alterations on your present 
building. 


John W. Ferguson Co. 


Engineers and Contractors 


MT 


253 Broadway 142 Market St. 
NEW YORK PATERSON, N. J. 
Est. 1892 65-96 
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Schwarzenbach Huber Co., Covington, Va. 
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increased capital to $500,000; 3,100 new 
spindles. 
Bamber. Sauter Mills; John H. Cope, 
pres.; Frank E. Whitman, treas.; W. L 


Dunn, supt.; sheetings; erecting addition, 
57 x 264 ft.; will install 15,000 spindles. 
(Formerly Bamberg Cotton Mills Co.) 

Caffney. Globe Cotton Mills; addition; 1,740 
new spindles, 24 looms. 

Creenville. Camperdown Mills; addition, 65 
x 26 ft.; 1,500 new spindles. 

Greenville. The Chester M. Goodyear Co.; 
August W. Smith, pres.; C. M. Goodyear, 
treas.; John R. MacDonald, supt.; erecting 
new mill, 250 x 100 ft., dye house and 
bleachery; capital to be increased to $400,- 
000. 

Greenville. Katherine Mfg. Co.; purchased 
by Chas. J. Webb & Co., of Philadelphia; 
cotton yarns; capacity to be doubled. 

Rock Hill. Victoria Cotton Mills; increased 
capital to $400,000. 

Tennessee, Knoxville. Cherokee Spinning 
Co.; increased capital $400,000; added 7,500 
spindles. 

Prendergast. Prendergast Cotton Mills; capi- 
tal increased to $500,000; addition; added 
10,152 spindles. 

Ridgedale. Thatcher Spinning Co.; addition, 
100 x 82 ft.; 8,704 new ring spindles. 

Virginia, Danville. Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc.; will erect weaving mill 
at Riverside division; add 1,500 to 1,700 
new looms and install 3,300 looms from 
Riverside plant; 30,000 to 40,000 new 


spindles to be installed in place of former 
looms. 


WOOLEN 


Connecticut, Danielson. Whitestone Mills, 
American Woolen Company, W. B. Brown, 
agent and supt.; 40-82 inch looms. (Pur- 
chased plant of Whitestone Worsted Co.) 

Rockville. James J. Regan Mfg. Co.; capital 
increased to $800,000; 17 sets of cards, 100 
looms. 

Stafford Springs. The Stafford Worsted Co.; 
increased capital to $300,000. William 
Park, pres.; Alexander I. Mitchell, treas. 

Stafford Springs. Cyril Johnson Woolen Co.; 
two-story addition 240 x 100 ft.; 2,000 new 
spindles, 30 looms, 2 sets of cards. 

Unionville. Charles W. House & Sons; $200,- 
000; new mill; also addition, 50 x 100 ft.; 
1 set of cards, 8 looms. 

Georgia, Rossville. Peerless Woolen Mills; 
new weave shed, two stories, 80 x 200 feet; 
finishing room, 65 x 150 ft. 

Indiana, Columbia City. Columbia Woolen 
Mills; 4 story addition, 60 x 60 ft.; added 
2 sets of cards, 10 looms. 

La Porte. La Porte Woolen Mills; Samuel 
Fox's Sons, Inc.; four-story addition, 80 
x 250 ft., first floor for weave room with 
126 looms; four-story addition to wool de- 
partment, 40 x 110 ft. 

Mexico. Mohican Spinning Co.; 
capital to $100,000; addition 80 x 60 ft.; 
360 new spindles, 5 sets of cards. 

Massachusetts, Brookside, Westford. Abbott 
Worsted Company, Brookside Mill; J. A. 
Cameron, pres.; J. C. Abbot, treas.; E. M. 
Abbot, agent; William Balmforth, supt.; 
4,200 spindles. (Taken over Brook- 
side Worsted Mills of George C. Moore). 
(Office Graniteville, Mass.) 

Chelsea. Shirley Mills; manufacture re- 
worked wool; added 10 sections of dryers 
for carbonizing, 2 rag washers. 

Enfield. Quibbin Mfg. Co.; added 400 spin- 
dies 50 looms, 4 pickers. (Taken over by 
London Woolen Mills.) 

Farnumsville. Wuskanut Mill; S. Slater & 
Sons; four-story machine shop, 36 x 53 ft. 


increased 
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Gleasondale. Gleasondale Woolen Mills; in- 
creased capital to $275,000; addition erec- 
ted; 3 sets of cards, 2,160 new spindles, 7 
looms. 


Huntington. Huntington Mfg. Co.; new 
weave shed; added 36 looms; dyehouse 
doubled. 

Methuen. International Worsted Mills; addi- 


tion 100 x 60 ft.; 64 looms added. 
Lawrence. Monomac Spinning Co.; five-story 
spinning mill, 340 x 125 ft. 
Methuen. Selden Worsted Mill, 
story mill, 120 ft. sq.; 80 looms. 
of Lawrence, Mass. plant.) 


Inc.; three- 
(Branch 


Millbury. Mayo Woolen Mills Co.; reorgan- 
ized; $500,000; Max S. Bronstein, pres. 
and treas.; John R. Greenwood, agent; 


Geo. W. Overend, supt.; three-story addi- 
tion to No. 1 mill; 18 sets of cards, 115 
looms, 6 pickers. ® 


North Adams. Arlington Mills; Hoosac 
Worsted Mills Dept.; two-story addition, 
56 x 74 ft.; 202 new looms. 


North Andover. The Brightwood Mfg. Co.; 
two-story addition, 93 x 108 ft., for weav- 
ing and winding. 

North Bellingham. Bellingham Woolen Co.; 
three-story addition, 50 x 100 ft. for finish- 
ing room. 

Pittsfield. Kinney Worsted Yarn Co.; addi- 
tion 136 ft. long; 2,000 spinning, 1,400 
twisting spindles. 

Spencer, Bigwood Woolen Co.; two-story ad- 
dition, 57 x 84 ft. for dyehouse, wet finish- 
ing room and weaving department; 14 new 
looms, 2 sets of cards. 

Uxbridge. S. F. Scott; 
corporated; $500,000; 


Elmdale Mill; in- 
satinets and unions; 


addition erected; 8 new looms, 1 spinning 
machine. 
Worcester. The Bell Co.; added 10,000 sq. 


ft. to floor space for twisting department; 
installed 2,200 twisters, 32 looms. 

Worcester. Jefferson Mfg. Co., 298 Grove 
street; new weaving mill; 36 looms; elec- 
tric power. (Branch of Jefferson, Mass. 
plant.) 

Wrentham. L. P. Beaumont; 
bonizing plant; operates 4 
and 2 pickers. 

Wrentham. Woonsocket Garnetting Co.; 
purchased new mill building; installed 3 
garnetts, 2 pickers from Woonsocket, R. I. 
plant. (Woonsocket plant discontinued.) 

Michigan, Eaton Rapids. Eaton Rapids 
Woolen Mills; addition to dyehouse and 
carding and spinning room; no new equip- 
ment. 

Minnesota, Duluth. Patrick-Duluth Woolen 
Mills; two-story addition, 75 x 120 ft., for 
weave room and finishing department. 

New Hampshire, Milton Mills. Antin Blan- 


installed car- 
sets of cards 


ket Co.; Estate John H. Townsend; 1 set 
of cards, 220 spindles, 9 looms; H. A. 
Townsend, agent. (Branch of main mill 


of company at Milton Mills.) 

New Jersey, Passaic. Tuxedo Mills, Inc.; 
capital increased to $100,000; Alfons Kop- 
pel, pres.; Henry Bahnsen, treas.; A. Kop- 
pel, supt.; worsted suitings and novelty 
fabrics; added 60 looms; will enlarge plant 
this spring. 

New York, Auburn. 
dition 80 x 150 ft. 

Newfane. Lockport Felt 
W. Campbell, pres.; Wm. H. Lee, treas.; 
paper makers’ felt and machinery cloth; 
added 600 spindles, 4 looms, 2 sets of wool- 
en cards. 

Rensselaer. The Ashe Mills, Inc.; $25,000; 
overcoatings, cloakings, Jersey cloth; two- 
story addition, 32 x 42 ft. for fulling and 
winding departments. 

Rochester. Allen Woolen Mills; new weave 
shed; dryer, shear and fulling mill; two- 
story office building; 40 new broad looms. 


Firth Carpet Co.; ad- 


Co.; $100,000; W 


Syracuse Syracuse Rug Works; purchased 
building occupied by company; added 7 
looms. 


Watervliet. The Roy Woolen Co.; addition 
to finishing department; new looms added; 


operating 10 sets of cards, 96 looms, 1 
picker. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Wilson H. 
Brown, Inc.; capital increased to $300,000; 
consolidated with the Continental Mills, 
Inc.; Millard D. Brown, pres.; E. Stanley 
Bowers, vice-pres. and treas.; Rinaldo A. 


Lukens, gen. mgr.; wool and merino yarns, 
*“ Fulwool” knit fabrics and ‘ Continen- 


tal’? eiderdowns; 8 sets of cards, 6,400 
spindles, 92 knitting machines, 2 sewing 


machines, 1 garnett, 3 pickers. 


Philadelphia. Cambridge Worsted Mills, Al- 
legheny avenue and C street; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

Philadelphia. O'Neill Bros.; Howard and 
Oxford streets; purchased plant of Ox- 
ford Mills Co., Front and Oxford streets. 

Philadelphia. Overbrook Carpet Co.; re- 
building portion of mill destroyed by 
fire. 


Philadelphia. William F. Read & Sons Co.; 
$795,000; one-story addition; 50 new looms. 
Philadelphia. The Windsor Mfg. Co.; three- 
story addition, 240 x 60 ft.; 120 broad 


looms added. 
Pillow Bolton Rug Works; Colonial rag 
rugs and carpets and all cotton rugs; 20 


looms; electric. 
Pa. plant.) 

Rhode Island, East Greenwich. The Green- 
wich Mills; four-story addition, 35 x 100 ft. 
for burling, mending and winding depart- 
ments. 


(Branch of Elizabethville, 


Providence. Colwell Worsted Mills; in- 
creased capital to $250,000. 

Providence Monohassett Woolen Mills; 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co.; added 1,000 
spindles 

Woonsocket. Alsace Worsted Co.; three- 


story addition, 80 x 250 ft.; 19,000 spin- 
dies 

Woonsocket. Barnai Worsted Co.; capital 
increased to $300,000. 

Woonsocket. Cumberland Worsted Mills; 
new mill, 60 x 90 ft.; 800 spindles. 

Utah, Provo Knight Woolen Mills; one- 
story finishing plant, 200 x 40 ft. for con- 
verting woolens manufactured by com- 
pany into mackinaws, coats, vests, over- 
coats, etc. 

West Virginia, Martinsburg. Berkeley Wool- 
en Co.; addition, 160 x 60 ft.; 4,320 new 


spindles, 2 sets of cards, 12 looms; electric 

power; capital increased to $250,000. 
Wisconsin, Baraboo. Island Woolen Co.; 

four-story addition, 120 x 56 ft.; 720 new 


spindles, 10 looms, 2 sets of cards. 
Sheboygan Falls Brickner Woolen Mille 
Co.; two-story addition, 52 x 55 feet for 
dyehouse and power plant. 
Canada, Ontario, Elmira. Great West Felt 
Co., Ltd.; one-story mill, 90 x 62 ft.; ad- 


dition to old mill, 106 x 53 ft., two stories; 
added 2 sets of cards 

Ontario, Guelph. Guelph Carpet & Worsted 
Spinning Mills, Ltd.; three-story addition, 
110 x 60 ft.; one-story added to main mill, 
124 x 60 ft.; 23 new spinning and 12 twist- 
ing frames, 3 sets of drawing, 2 of 
worsted cards, 4 dyeing machines, dryers, 
etc, 


sets 


KNIT 
Alabama, Alexander City tussell Mfg 
increased capital to $500,000 
Georgia, Griffin. Kincaid Knitting Mills; in- 
stalled 7 sewing, 100 Knitting machines, 30 
loopers for ladies’ fine goods; bleaching 
and dyeing machinery 


Co 
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Rossville Richmond Hosiery Mills; Garnett 
Andrews, pres.; all grades seamless hos- 
iery; 50 knitting machines. (Branch of 
Rossville, Ga., plant.) 

Illinois, Chicago. Shaker Knitting Mills 
Co., Inc.; moved to larger quarters at 426- 
440 South Clinton street; added 1 winder, 
6 knitting machines. 

Indiana, Fort Wayne. Thieme Bros. Co; 
four story addition, 90 x 160 ft.; added 32 
knitting machines. 

Kentucky, Paducah. Paducah Hosiery Mills; 
increased capital to $48,000; added 35 knit- 
ting machines. 

Louisiana, New Orleans. Glenn Knitting 
Co.; 2601 Chartress street; $100,000; J. F 
Carter, pres.; women’s 200 and 210-needle 
mercerized hosiery and men's 176-needle 
cotton hose; 152 knitting, 4 sewing ma- 
chines, 20 loopers (Formerly of Mobile, 
Ala.) 

Massachusetts, Boston. Knitted 
Co.; $625,000; H. L. Burrage, pres.; R. P 
Caldwell, vice-pres.; S. W. Nichols, Jr., 
treas.; H. G. Mitchell, buyer; added 6 knit- 
ting machines; 6 woolen cards. 

Mattapan. Peerless Knitting Mills Co.; in- 
corporated with $1,000,000 capital; Robert 
A. Scott, pres.; Frederick D. Ladd, vice- 
pres.; George E. Crawford, treas.; J. M. 


Padding 


sets 


Scott, asst, treas.; F. T. Woodman, second 
vice-pres. and sales manager; will erect 
branch plant at Barre, Vt., early in 1920 

Taunton Whittenton Hosiery Corporation; 
capital increased to $100,000; addition; 46 
new knitting machines. 

Michigan, Detroit. Victor-Vassar Knitting 
Mills; $100,000; David R. Stockton, pres.; 


Edwin A Wolff, treas (Consolidation 
Victory Knitting Mills, Detroit, and Vas- 
sar Knitting Mills, Bay City.) 

Minnesota, Duluth. Great Northern Spin- 
ning and Knitting Mills; sweaters, lumber- 
men’s socks, golf vests, etc.; added 21 
knitting machines. 

Duluth West Duluth Knitting Mill; moved 


to 201 Central street; added 12 sewing and 
18 knitting machines 

Minneapolis. Minneapolis Knitting Works; 
increased capital to $600,000; addition; 


25 


new knitting machines 

New York, Albany Albany Knitting Co., 
Inc.; moved to 64-68 Trinity place; in- 
creased capital to $30,000; 60 knitting, 10 
sewing machines. 

Amsterdam. Lansing-Smith & Co., Ine.; 
John H. Lansing, pres. and treas.; John A 
Smith, supt.; sweaters, golf vests, cardi- 
gans; moved to 69 Milton avenue; added 
12 latch needle cylinder knitting, 3 flat 
knitting and 11 sewing machines (Suc- 
ceed John H. Lansing & Co., Inc.) 

Bath Bath Knitting Corporation; two 
story addition, 200 x 40 ft 

Brooklyn Hub Knitting Mills, Inc., 1007 
Buchman avenue; $150,000; Louis Pearl, 
pres. and supt.; Morris H. Epstein, treas.; 


150 knitting, 100 sewing machines. (Form- 
erly 134 Spring street, New York.) 

Hudson Swansdown Knitting Co.; 
addition, 60 x 86 ft. for scouring 


bonizing of wool and noils 


one story 
and car- 


New York Empire Fringe Co.; Sacks & 
Miller, props.; 6 new knitting machines 
New York. Palm Knitting Co., 106 Grand 

street; capital increased to $30,000 

New York. Visor Knitting Co.; increased 
capital to $130,000; added 10,000 ft. of 
storage space: 

Utica. Augusta Knitting Corp.; incorpor 
ated, $1,000,000; Rodney Wilcox Jones, 
pres.; John P. Liddy, treas (Takes over 
all plants of Augusta Knitting Co.) 


Utica L. K 
operating 
3 loopers 


Hosiery Co.; 
knitting, 4 


$15,000; addition; 


21 sewing machines, 
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No doubt, right in your plant, you 


have 
some 


Wing-Scruplex 
solve 


of trouble 

that 
will 
small cost 


one or a number 
ventilating problems 
Exhausters 
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Ut Nu-Tex Hosiery Co.; $25,000; J. J. 
bischon, pres.; M. F. Robischon, treas. 
d supt.; men’s cashmere half hose, 
mless; equipment increased to 24 knit- 
g. 2 sewing machines, 6 loopers. 
iken over Vassar Hosiery Mills.) 

h Carolina. Burlington. Sellers Hosiery 

ils; new mill to replace burned struc- 
210 knitting, 2 sewing machines, 35 

pers 

Durham. Durham Hosiery Mills; three story 
achery, 60 x 60 ft.; planning to enlarge 
int further. 

Oxtord. Hemshaw Hosiery Mills; three story 
lition, 40 x 120 ft.; will do own dyeing 
d finishing by summer. 

Ohio, Cleveland. Consolidated Knitting Co.; 
ved to larger quarters at East Twenty- 
st street and Superior avenue; no addi- 

tional equipment. 

Cleveland. Green-Haas-Schwartz Co., Euclid 
avenue and East Fifty-seventh street; 
erecting new mill having 150,000 sq. ft. 

Toledo. Dolphin Hosiery Co., 1301-7 Summit 
street; three story mill, 80 x 118 x 137 x 
124 ft.; 25 new knitting machines. 

Oregon, Portland. Zantzen Knitting Co., 
Sandy Boulevard at Twentieth street; new 
daylight mill, 100 x 200 ft.; added 6 new 
knitting machines. (Formerly at 31 North 
Fifth street.) 

Pennsylvania, Easton. Chipman Knitting 
Mills; capital increased to $1,200,000. 

Hatfield. Taubel Brothers; three story addi- 


tion, 48 x 70 ft.; 100 x 50 ft. dyehouse, en- 
gine and boiler room. 


Nor 


Linfield. Progressive Knitting Mills; new 
mill for finishing plant. 
New Cumberland. Belgrade Knitting Mills: 


incorporated; $100,000; David Smarr, pres.; 
Joseph B. Smarr, treas.; Morris Smarr, 
supt.; purchased building occupied by com- 
pany; will erect dyehouse. 

Norristown. Norristown Hosiery Mills; in- 
creased capital to $100,000; purchased 
building for addition to plant; installed 200 
knitting machines. 

Philadelphia. Brown-Phelps Hosiery Co.: 
capital increased to $500,000; operating 350 
knitting, 25 sewing machines, 35 loopers. 

Philadelphia. Continental Mills, Inc., Lena 
and Armat streets, Germantown; added 
1,300 spindles, 2 sets of woolen cards, 6 
tables, two heads each. 

Philadelphia. Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Stokey street and Hunting Park avenue: 
capital increased to $500,000; operating 600 
knitting, 80 sewing machines, 75 loopers. 


Philadelphia, Glen Knitting Co.; capital in- 
creased to $400,000. 
Philadelphia. Gotham Silk Hosiery Co.; 


added 50 full fashioned machines, 
latch needle machines, 25 loopers, 
seamers, 2,000 silk winding spindles. 

Philadelphia. Puritan Knitting Mills of Pa.; 
I. S. Titelman & Sons; B. Ziff, supt.; added 
35 knitting, 22 sewing machines. (Part- 
nership between Israel S. Titelman and 
Harry Neuman, dissolved.) 

Sellersville. Beattie Hostery Co.; men's and 
women’s hosiery and stocking feet; new 
dyeing plant. 

Selingsgrove. Selingsgrove Hosiery Co., Inc.: 
capital increased to $70,000; addition for 
drying room, 33 x 34 ft., knitting room, 
40 x 65 ft.; added 72 240-needle knitting 
machines for ladies’ silk hose. 

Shippensburg. Whorley & Thrush; men’s 
half hose; 12 knitting machines, 2 loopers, 
: eee (Formerly of Middle Spring, 
a 

Temple. Maidencreek Hosiery Co.; increased 
capital to $99,000 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Gold Mark 
Knitting Co.; purchased building for addi- 


tion to plant; new dyeing and finishing 
mill, 100 x 175 ft. 


South Carolina, Rock Hill. 


Co 


100 
25 


Liberty Hosiery 
; increased capital to $50,000; new dye- 
house and finishing plant. 
Tennessee, Jellico. Diamond Hosiery Mills; 
_increased capital to $100,000. 
Knoxville. Tennessee Mills; 
story addition, 70 x 30 ft. 
Wisconsin, Appleton. Zwicker Knitting Mills; 
moved to larger quarters at 736 Richmond 
Street; additional equipment: operating 50 
_knitting and 5 sewing machines. 
Kenosha. Goodwear Hosiery Co.; addition, 
‘6 x 44 ft.; 19 knitting, 3 sewing machines 
} loopers. ; 
Merrill. Merrill Knitting Co.; three story 


acs, 25 x 75 ft.; 4 new knitting ma- 
chines, 


Milwaukee, 


te 


erecting two 


Everwear Hosiery Co.; moved 
new five story mill, Tenth street; in- 
ane illed 200 new knitting machines. 
filwaukee. Van Dyke Knitting Co.; 
ait ised capital to $250,000 ; 
Thr Rivers. Hand Knit Hosiery Co.:; H. 
Cheseboro, pres. and megr.: L. A. Bentz, 
e-pres.; R. H. Ehaney, sec. and treas.; 
added carding and spinning machinery, 
ne winders, reels, spoolers and twisters 
for manufacturing yarn made from waste 
yarn from this plant and also main plant 

a Sheboygan, Wis. 

Canada, Ontario, Chatham. American Pad 
« Textile Co.; knitting mill: mittens, 
gloves and knit tubing; 2 cylinder knitting, 

sewing machines, 4 ribbers; buy 3s, 
ind 24s cotton yarns. , 

London Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, 

new four story addition, 185 x 150 ft., 

h dyehouse and power plant. 


SILK 


ecticut, Bethel. Berfelden Mills; addi- 
85 x 40 ft.; 40 new looms. 


in- 


nantic. H. K. & W. A. Washburn; silk 
throwing; new mill, 125 x 50 ft. (Branch 
ot South Coventry, Conn.) 
Mlinois, Kincaid. Oscar Heineman Co., 
Ir new mill under construction. 
(Branch of Chicago Plant.) 
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Maine, Richmond Bloomsburg Silk Mill; Macungie Macungie Silk Co.; one-story 
purchased mill (Branch of Bioomsburg addition, 50 x 100 ft.; 840 new spindles, 11 
Pa.) looms 
Massachusetts, Holyoke. Goetz Silk Mfg Mauch Chunk Mauch Chunk Silk Co.; cap- 
Co.; two-story addition, 46 x 147 ft.; equip- ital increased to $250,000 
ped with throwing machinery Patton E. & H. Levy, Inc.; two-story ad 
New Jersey, Bloomsbury. John H. Meyer dition, 50 x 75 ft.; 3,500 new spindles 
Silk Mills Co.; addition 70 x 80 ft.; 60 new Pen Argyl Pen Argyl Silk Co.; addition 
looms, 2 warpers, 2 winders, 2 quillers being erected; will install 14,000 spindles 
North Bergen. J. A. Migel; new two-story Philadelphia : Van Straaten & Havey; four 
mill, 80,000 sq. ft.; 360 box looms. (Branch story mill, 55 x 115 ft 
plant, to be known as North Bergen plant.) Reading. Vanity Fair Silk Mills; $300,000 


Garfield. Barston & Caswell, Inc., 
street; high grade georgettes, 
chines, shirtings and dress goods. 
of Paterson plant.) 


83 Monroe 
crepe de 
(Branch 


Hawthorne. Barston & Caswell, Inc.; Cesar 
Decrane, pres.; Albert J. Barston, treas.; 
new mill. (Branch of Paterson plant.) 

Paterson. Barston & Caswell, Inc.; Cesar 
Decrane, pres.; Albert J. Barston, treas.; 
leased mill at 42 Putnam avenue. 

Paterson. B. Bomstein, 72 Putnam street; 
$45,000; B. Bomstein, pres. and treas.; 
M. Bomstein, buyer; added 320 spindles, 
40 looms. 

Paterson. Buyer Bros. & Stein, 181 River 
street; georgettes, peau de cygne and 


crepe; added 6 looms; operate 24 spindles. 

Paterson. Criterion Silk Mfg. Co., 24 Ken- 
tucky avenue; added 22 broad silk looms. 

Paterson. Eclipse Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., 122 
Jackson street; increased capital to $400,- 
000; Charles A. Isleib, pres.; Charles W. 
Meachem, treas.; ribbons of all kinds; 64 
looms. 

Paterson. Harvard Silk Co.; moved to Cross 
& Ellison streets; equipment increased. 

Paterson. Helvetia Silk Mill; ribbons; capi- 
tal increased to $400,000; E. W. Baer, act- 
ing pres.; Thos M. Scheider, treas.; J. D. 
Moutmeat, supt. 

Paterson. Herman Silk Mills, 403 Summer 
street; georgette, crepes and shirtings; 
equipment increased to 40 box looms; 
Herman Levine, buyer. (Formerly Berlette 
Silk Co.) 

Paterson. International Veiling Co.; finish- 
ing and dyeing; two-story addition, 40 x 
155 ft. 

Paterson. Madison Silk Mfg. Co.; Strange 
Mill; broad silks; 132 looms; electric; sell 


direct. (Annex Cedar Cliff Mill, Haledon, 
N. J.) 

Paterson. Paramount Ribbon Co., 139 Fifth 
avenue; $47,600; Ralph J. Baer, pres.; 
Anna L. Baer, treas.; John C, McMullin, 
supt.; 10,00 spindles, 30 looms; erected 
addition, 

Paterson. Silk City Silk Co.; moved to 37-41 


Fulton street; added four new looms. 
Paterson. N. Ullman & Co.; purchased 50- 
loom broad silk plant operated by John 
Faust; added 20 looms; Mill No. 1 at 220 
Straight street. 
Paterson. Yokohama Silk Co.; purchased 
five-story new mill, containing 200,000 sq 


ft. of floor space; will occupy part of 
mill. 

Phillipsburg. Jerico Silk Mills; purchased 
building at Second and Broad streets to 


be operated as Claire Silk Mills; throwing 
and weaving; 5,000 spindles, 250 looms. 
Union Hill. Pioneer Braid Mfg. Co., Inc., 
115 Park avenue; $100,000; Harry Adle- 
man pres, and treas.; purchased new mill 


with dyehouse; silk, cotton and mohair 
braids, soutaches, silk and cotton laces; 
600 braiders; buy 20/12 cable and hawser 
yarns, 40/2 C. P. mercerized yarns. 
(Moved Meriden, Conn. plant to Union 
Hill.) 

New York, Fonda. W. J. Weeper Co.; two- 


story mill, 40 x 130 ft.; added 160 spindles, 


1 180-inch tricot macbine, 2 warpers; elec- 
tric power. 
Fultonville. Mohawk Silk Fabric Co.; addi- 


tion to main mill, 100 x 35 ft.; dyehouse 50 
x 35 ft.; power house, 50 x 40 ft. 

Gloversville. Normandie Silk Mills, Inc.; 
capital increased to $300,000; three-story 
mill, 150 x 50 ft.; two-story dyehouse, 100 
x 30 ft.; large boiler house. 

Ithaca. Ernest & Herman Levy; Ithaca Silk 
Mill; silk threads spun; 40,000 spindles; 
steam and electric power. (Branch plant.) 

Nunda. Canisteo Silk Co.; new two-story 
mill, 76 x 103 ft.; 5,000 spindles for silk 
throwing. (Branch of Canisteo, N. Y. 
plant.) 

Watertown. 
story mill, 60 x 180 ft.; 

Pennsylvania, Allentown. 
Mills, Inc.; two-story 
ft.; 58 new looms. . 

Allentown. Miesch Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J.; 
purchased plant of Klotz & Bregener. 

Archbald. Clemens Silk Co.; $150,000; added 
58 looms. 

Columbia. Reliable Silk Mfg. Co.; added 35 
new looms for novelty silks, brocades, 
crepe de meteor, lining and tie silks. 

Duryea. Duryea Silk Mill; formerly Duryea 
Silk Throwing Co.; now operated by 
Bloomsburg, (Pa.) Silk Mill. 

Easton. Edirose Silk Mfg. Co., Inc.; three- 
story mill, 63 x 120 ft.; 60 x 118 building 
for throwing plant; 100 new looms 


Watertown Silk Mfg. Co.; two- 
150 looms. 

Iron Warp Silk 
addition, 68 x 126 


Easton. Haytock Silk Throwing Co.; in- 
stalled machinery for throwing crepe twist 
organzine. 

Easton. Robins Mfg. Co.; erecting new 


mill; will add 40 new looms 

Easton. Stewart Silk Co.; addition; 1,500 
new spindles, 150 looms. 

Honesdale Athena Silk Co.; purchased 


building; P. C. Morrell, buyer; broad silks; 
400 spindles, 40 to 60 looms. (Branch 
of Paterson plant.) 

Hummelstown. Pelgram & Meyer; purchased 


building at South Hanover street; G. H. 
Repert, supt.; broad silks; 70 looms. 
(Branch of Paterson, N. J) 


six-story mill, 160 x 60 ft.; added 76 
looms 
Scranton Empire Silk Co.; new mill, 30,000 
sq. ft. of floor space; 150 looms added 
Scranton Scranton Silk Co.; new mill to 


be erected (Branch of United Ribbon Co 
Paterson, N. J.) 


Summit Hill, Mauch Chunk Silk Co.; will 
install between 10,000 and 12,000 spindles 
during 1920 (Branch of Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., plant.) 

Rhode Island, Central Falls. Fortuna Silk 
Mill, Salembier & Clay, Ine.; four-story 
addition, 80 x 40 ft.; weave shed, 40 x 170 
ft.; 680 new spindles, 88 looms 

Pawtucket Rhode Island Textile Co.; two- 
story addition, 60 x 100 ft added 300 
braiding machines 

Valley Falls Fortuna Silk Mill, Salembier 
& Clay, Inc.; crepe twists; purchased 
building; 5,000 spindles (Branch of Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I., plant.) 


Canada, Ontario, Galt. 
three-story addition, 
with silk throwing 


Riverside Silk Mills; 
160 x 52 ft.; equipped 
machinery 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Massachusetts, Attleboro. R. Wolfenden & 
Sons; enlarged dyehouse; third floor added 
to main plant, 130 x 40 ft. 
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Louis Low Bleachery 
additior ’ 
Mass 


Sussex 


Missouri, 31 
erecting three 
(Branch of Lowell, 

New Jersey, Newton Print 
French Dyeing & Finishing Co., Frankford 
Pa., and Sussex Print Works, consolidated 
plant No. 1 at Newton; plant No at 
Frankford dye and print in the pie 
silk, cotton, wool and mixed goods 

Passaic Weiss, Willheim & Co Passal 
avenue; $200,000; William Willheim t 
new dyehouse, bleachhouss and roller 
print department on broad and narrow 
silks; capacity increased in handblock 
printing, discharge and mastik worl new 
finishing plant 

Paterson Washington Piece Dyeing & Fin 
ishing Co.: incorporated; $500,000; Herman 


story 


Geller, pres. and treas.; piece dye; will su 
operate printing plant in March or Apr 
printing all kinds of textiles 

Union Hill Union Hill Silk Finishing & 


Dyeing Co.; new two story mill 
Weehawken. William Messmer Silk Finish 
ing Co., Inc., 223 Hackensack Plank Road, 


Important Changes 


COTTON 


Alabama, Alexander City. Alexander 
Cotton Millis; B. B. Comer, pres.; 
chased by Avondale Mills. 

Lindale. Massachusetts Mills in Georgia 
purchased by Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
Lowell, Mass.; $5,000,000; Augustus P. 
Loring, pres.; Edward Lovering, treas.; 
Wm. A. Marshall, supt.; 102,016 spindles, 
3,194 looms, 

Massachusetts, Holyoke Bullard 
Co.; incorporated; $150,000; 
McLane, pres. and treas. 
Bullard Thread Co.) 

Mississippi, Laurel. Laure!) 
porated; $600,000; M. E, 
treas.; C. M. Greer, vice-pres. and assist 
treas.; W. O. Hedgepath, supt.; 21,696 
spindles, 640 narrow looms; electric power. 

New Jersey, Bridgeton. W. P. West & Son. 
(Closed plant and moved machinery to 
Gambril Mills, Havre de Grace, Md.) 

New York, West New Brighton. Barrett, 
Nephews & Co.; shade cloth business pur- 
chased by Claysmith Co. 

North Carolina, Double Shoal. Double Shoal 
Cotton Mills; reorganized; $100,000; Lester 


City 
pur- 


Thread 
Frederick A 
(Formerly W. H 


Mills; 
Greer, 


reincor- 
pres. and 


O. Harrick, pres.; A. M. McMurray, sec 
and treas.; S. B. Eskridge, supt.; carpet 
warps, twines, etc.; 3,200 spindles. 
Lincolnton. Rhodes Mfg. Co.; reorganized 
under name of Anderson Mills, Inc 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Downs Mfg. 


ce. 


plant 
continued 


destroyed by fire; business dis- 


WOOLEN 


Massachusetts, East Dedham. Dedham Mills: 
woolen and worsted yarns. (Succeeded 
Dedham Carpet Mills.) 

Grafton. Grafton Woolen Mills; Herbert 
Taylor, prop.; R. F. Weeks, supt.; custom 
ecarbonizing, picking and carding; 4 sets of 
cards, 2 pickers (Office, 185 Summer 
street, Boston.) (Formerly Herbert Taylor 


& Co.) 

Worcester. Bradley Worsted Co.; name 
changed to Sterling Worsted Mills; fine 
fancy worsteds and piece dyes for men’s 
wear; 48 looms at Bradley street plant; 
weaving plant at 66 Beacon street; 20 
looms 

New Hampshire, Hinsdale. Hinsdale Woolen 
Mills; controlling interest purchased by 


Richard C. Averill, Brattleboro, Vt.; R. A 


Weeks, supt.; cashmerettes; 7 sets of 
cards, 60 looms, 2 pickers. 
New Jersey, Camden. Highland Worsted 


Mills, Ninth and States streets; transferred 


to Highland Worsted Co.: $1,500,000: 
Thomas H. Ball, Philadelphia, pres. and 
treas.; Frank H. Benrath, sec. and assist 
treas.; Roland F. King, gen. megr.; high 
grade worsted yarns for the weaving 
trade 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Bolger Bros 
1139 East Chelten avenue, Germantown; 
custom carding, garnetting and picking; 


purchased plant of Joseph Shaw; installed 
additional cards and garnetts 


Philadelphia Salford Worsted 


Mills, 3805 


Frankford avenue; $50,000; Herbert M 
Walker, pres.; F. A. Tracy, treas.; D. G 
Orme, agent; worsted cloth; 40 looms; buy 
30s, 40s, 50s two-ply cotton and worsted 
yarns (Formerly Salford Mills Co.) 
Worthington Peter Graff & Co Buffalo 
Woolen Mills; incorporated; $200,000; 
Peter Graff, 3d, pres. and gen. megr.:; J 
Frank Graff, Jr., vice-pres. and sec.; J. W 


S. Clark, supt.; blankets, flannels and 
yarns; 3 sets 60-inch cards, 1,800 spindles, 
20 broad, 2 narrow looms; dyeing and fin- 
ishing 


Rhode Island, Pascoag. A. L 
Co (Succeeded Fred L 


Sayles & Sons 


Savles & Co..) 


$100,000; Wm, Messmer, Jr., pres.; Wim 
Messmer, Sr., treas. and supt.; will erect 
new plant this spring. 

New York, New York. The Stienen Dyeing 
Co., Inc., Fourteenth street and Ninth av: 
nue; winding and glazing cotton yarn; 400 
spindles (Branch plant.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Boger & Craw 
ford; three story mill, 97 x 130 ft.; one 
story mercerizing plant, 70 x 164 ft one 
story warehouse, 78 x 60 ft 

Philadelphia Oxford Dye Works, 1410-12 
East Oxford street; $75,000; addition to 
dyehouse, 19 x 103 ft 

Tennessee, Memphis. American’ Finishing 
Co.; addition, 200 x 100 ft.; can handle 
anything up to 44 inches wide in bleach 
ing, dyeing and finishing line 

KNIT 

Illinois, Chicago Midland Knitting Mills 

(Consolidated with Imperial Knitting Co 


Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Michigan, Ypsilanti New Way 
Co., 111-117 Pearl street: O. C 
agent; O. J. Mooney, supt. and 
men's, women’s and children’s hosiery; 
ribbers, 10 flat and 75 circular machines 
10 loopers, 15 sewing machines; buy cotton 
and lisle and 10s and 60/2 wool and wor 
sted yarns. (Branch of Williamston, Mich 
plant; purchased and now operated by the 
** Industrial Branch” of the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Rail 
way and Shop Laborers.) 

New York, Brooklyn. Allandale 


Knitting 
Trask 
buyer; 


ar 
oo 


Knitting 


Mills, 35-50 Stockton street; cardigan 
jackets and sweaters, golf coats and jer 
seys. (Formerly Henry Gernshym & Bro.) 
New Jersey, Jersey City United Knitting 


Mills, 6 Rose avenue; reorganized; women's 
and children’s fancy knit goods; 20 spin 


dies, 5 knitting and 4 sewing machines, 1} 
looper, (Plant moved from Brooklyn, N 
¥.3 

Brooklyn Rubin Bros., Knitting Co., In 
67 Thirty-fourth street; incorporated; $50 
000; neckties, knitted mufflers and sweat 
ers (Taken over business of Rubin Bros.) 

Waterford Ford Mfg. Co.; plant sold to 
Robert Reis Co.; John W. Ford, pres. and 
gen. megr.; equipped with 100 knitting, 296 
sewing machines 

Pennsylvania, Mount Royal. The Dover He 
siery Co (Branch of Dover, Pa. plant; 
discontinued.) 

Philadelphia Wear Best Knitting Co.; 


moved to Jasper & Adams streets; operat- 


ing 126 knitting, 10 sewing machines, 15 
loopers 

Tennessee, Athens Liberty Hosiery Mills 
Consolidated with Athens Hosiery Mills 

SILK 

Connecticut, Gurleyville. E. IL. Smith; silk 
throwing; 2,000 spindles (Plant sold to 
Champion Silk Co., Pottstown, Pa.) 

New Jersey, Hoboken Carl Schoen Silk 
Corp.; R. & S. Silk Mill; F. A. Myers, 


gen. megr.: broad silks, tie silks, dress silks 
and shirtings; 50 Jacquard and shaft 
looms. (Formerly Reiling & Schoen, Inc.) 
Paterson Northern Silk Mills, In« New 


Dunlop Mill; broad silks; 66 looms (pur- 


chased by John Marcus.) 

Paterson. J. M. Woodward, 730 Madison 
avenue; sold to J. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc 

New York, Brooklyn Realsilk Fabrics (or 
poration, 785-787 Myrtle avenue. (Former 
lv located at 203-205 Green asatreet New 
York.) 

Pennsylvania, tangor Pennsylvania Silk 
Co.; plant sold to Penn-Allen Silk Co., Ine 

Moscow A A teiling, Inc.; silk throwing 
16,000 spindles (Formerly H. W. Kim- 
ble & Co.) 

Mount Carmel Shindel Silk Corp George 
Cc. Graeber, pres.; W. H. Shindel, sec. and 
treas.; R Rosendale, supt (Formerly 
Shindel-West & Co., Inc.) 

Scranton Carl Schoen Silk Corp yr. & 
Myers, gen. mgr.; broad silks, also throw- 
ing; 300 looms (Formerly Reiling & 
Schoen, Inc.) 


Rhode Island, Providence. William Stoppard 


& Co., 1306 Broad street; laces, veilings, 
dress nets, etc (Plant removed from 
River Point.) 

Valley Falls Carl Schoen Silk Corp Peni- 
kees Mill; F. A. Myers, gen. mer dress 
silks, wool filled and linings; 369 looms. 
(Formerly Reiling & Schoen, Inc.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

New Jersey, Carlstadt Schetty Bros.; dyers; 
ribbons, hat bands and tapes (Formerly 
at Jersey City.) 
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Guarantees Offered You Are 


evaporate 10 pounds of water (from and 


| und of dry coal. 


2. To increase rated capacity of Boiler from 30 
70 per cent. combined Grate and Boiler efficiency 
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(Above are based on dry coal containing 14,000 B.t.u.’s per lb.) 
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Oil Storage Tank 10 ft 


\ 


. Saving 


minate necessity of cleaning and slicing fires by old method. 
reduce customary smoke from 75 per cent 
the Department having jurisdic 
in fuel 

in labor 


of at least 10 per cent 
iving of 40 per cent. 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


Vasil Steam Systems Co. 


314 Washington Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Capacity—24000 Gal. 


Steam Boilers, Kiers, Fiues 


= 
STEEL (| Any Size, Shape or Thickness C 
TANKS) For Water, Oil, Soap, Air or Steam C - 
Let Us Figure On Your Requirements) : 





TEXTILE 


This hand stoker in 
combination with our 
hoppers will stop the 
your 
chimney and will in- 
capacity 


at 212 degrees F.) 


per cent. to 75 per cent. 
Boiler in good 


to gO per cent. and com- 
‘tion over same. 


{NLU N TRULLI! 


Hi. LUNA 


_ MERRIMAC BOILER WORKS 


WRIGHT STAFFORD AND SON 
Mass. 


. diam. x 42 ft. long 
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Union [ron Works, 


0 NAA 


Towers and Tanks 
Storage Tanks 
Pressure Tanks 


Structural 


Branch Sales Offices—New York 





Boiler Ready for Shipment 


The 500 H. P. “ Union” shown above gave such satisfactory 
results in service and in competition with other Water Tube 
Boilers of leading makers, that two re-orders followed 
within a short time—a common occurrence in our business. 
Union Boilers have demonstrated their superiority. Note 
these features: 

1. Slee of special design of drums, unrestricted cir 


culating area, great inclination of tubes. 
» 


2. Overload Capacity and Dry Steam—due to ample water storage 
and steam liberating surface. 


3. Continued Service and Low Up-Keep—due to purifier in boiler 
entirely out of path of circulation and fire, keeping injurious 
deposits away from fire plate surface. 


4. Corrugated Flange—takes up distortion due to unequal expan- 
sion and contraction within the boiler proper. 


5. Headers—have no two thicknesses of plates or rivets in the 
fire. 
Write for Catalog 


Offices and Re} «:«rtatives in all princdial cities 
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New Machinery and Processes 


KNIT CLOTH DRYER 
ay 
improved Machine for Handling Any 
Cireular Cloth 

The illustrations show an installation 
the Kent Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
the improved drying machine 
ought out by the Mandel-Mclver Co. 
$05 First avenue, New York City. The 
ece of goods to be dried is drawn 
n the horizontal pipe of the dryer after 
ming from the extractor. It is ther 
pulled up over a spreader, which gives 
the proper width, at the same time 
lowing the hot air to escape through 
the mesh of the material being dried, 





DRYER, 


moving practically all moisture from 
he cloth. The goods are then rolled up 
the take-up mechanism. The floor 
ice Occupied by each unit machine is 
ut 14 feet by 36 inches, and the ceil- 
¢ height is about 9 feet. 
The dryer comprises a horizontal gal- 
ized pipe for holding the goods prior 
their being dried. A direct-connected 
tor driven blower supplies the air 
which is heated by means of an ad 
justable hot blast blue-flame gas burner, 
vhich raises the air to the necessary 
temperature, varving from 100 degrees 
500 degrees Fahr. This heated air 
ves the horizontal pipe through an 
from which it is discharged up- 
directh the 


ell Ww, 
ward 


against the inside of 


KNIT CLOTH DRYER, SHOWING EXHAUST FAN FOR REMOVING STEAM FROM HOOD 
TAKE-UP, ETC. 





SHOWING HORIZONTAI 
ETC. 
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Large-scale operations on standard equipment have been the rule during the 
past year among the textile equipment concerns. With new orders coming in 
faster than accumulated orders could be cleaned up, time and effort were not 
generally available for the experimental work necessary in developing new 
machines and processes. Facilities released from war work have been read- 
justed to regular lines, and new records of production have been made in 


cases. 


There have been exceptions to the general rule, however, and 
some concerns have brought out new equipment, some of which is briefly 
described on the following pages. 


many 


from 100 degrees to 500 degrees Fahr. 
The cool pipe holds cloth on either hori 
zontal o1 pipe which will 
creases or wrinkles 


the cloth 


knit 


over the spreader. 


circular cloth as passes 


vertical type 


One of 


the chief improvements claimed jot scorch o1 press 
t is efficient because no 
radiated hot blast 


reaches the cloth as it is drawn up over 


into the cloth. 


heat is before the 


the spreader. The machine has dried 
sixty vards of 54-inch, 16 ounce knit 
cloth at a temperature of 400 degrees 


in twenty-five minutes, operating by 
one-half horsepower motor and using 
200 cubic feet of gas c 16 cents 


sting 


STARTING DEVICE 





Attachment for Camless Cone Winders 
Which Allows Increased Speed 


The accompanying illustration ex 
plains an attachment for camless ne 

inders recently brought out by Lodge 
& Co., 4658 Dittman street, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa It is known as the 
Moore starting device, and has been u 
operation in one mill for several 


PIPE, HEATING ARRANGEMENT, RBI 


is in the horizontal 
insulated and air 


pipe 


cor led so 


which is triple 
while 
the inside temperatur rise ; igl 
1e inside temperature may rise as high 
as 500 Fahr. the outside tem 
perature of the pipe will not rise much 
higher than that of the air of the room 
his insures that goods, 


that 
nat 


degt ees 


while hanging 


on the horizontal pipe prior to being 
drawn off and dried, will not be 
scorched nor have creases nor wrinkles 
dried into them by the highly heated 


air inside of the pipe 
Other features to which attention is 
called is that the machine- dries quickly 


jwith the driving cone at the start. 


make a perfect coniacr 
No 


matter how gradually the yarn is low 


yarn cones to 


with the revolving 
the imperfect contact with 
the yarn cone often obtains but a local 
ized grip which results in breakage. The 
makers of the Moore starting devic« 
claim that by means of this mechanisn 


ered into contact 
driving cone, 


the starting is always uniform, with 
perfect contact of the driving cone 
against the cone, in consequence 


yarn 
] ’ and 
breakage are largely elimin 


of which localized strain on 
consequent 
ated. 

The 
mends it to anyone 
the claim that it 
hour per cone t 
plete The 
stopping 


machine at 


yarn 


simplicity of the device com 
interested, and also 
requires but one-half 
hixture 


installed 


apply the com- 


attachment may be 


without more than two 


on a time 


CLOTH CARBONIZING 
Continuous Saturating, Squeezing, Drying 
and Carbonizing System 

The “ Hurricane” 
has been developed by 
Drving Machine Co, 


continuous process 


carbonizing 


the Philadelph 


Philadelphia. The cloth is fed into the 
saturating tank in a smooth, open cor 
dition, and the length of time 1 he 
solution can be regulated by gover 
the depth of liquor and the number 
rolls used The surplus liquor unl 
torm] ( | means of the heavy 
rubb ( | queeze roll ind the 





with high temperature air blast It 
burns gas in an adjustable blue flame MOORE STARTING ‘DEVICE FOR CAMLESS CONE WINDING MACHINES 
hot blast gas burner which heats air 
from the blower to a temperature of months where allowed an increase cloth passes from these directly into 
of speed of the machines of more than the drying and carbonizing machine 
25 per cent., with no complaints of The drying portion of the machine is so 
broken ends. lesigned as to give uniform drying re 
Referring to the illustration, the ‘sults, and the cloth is thoroughly dry 
mechanism contains an extra pull \ efore it goes into the carbonizing 
wwe inserted on the drive shaft of the con hamber , A 
‘ to act as an idler, in such a manner Saturating Tank 
not to result in interference with « The complete equipment consi 
isting parts, nor require fitting to them ipparatus for accomplishing the four 
It uses a 3%4 inch belt. The bracket, D, operations of saturating, squeezing, dry 
which supports the belt operating mech- ing and carbonizing. After passing over 
anism, is mounted by means of screw i spreader, the cloth enters the saturat 
ing to two tapped holes already in this ing tank, which contains a removable 
type of winder. From this bracket is cage provided with a series of roller 
operated the belt shifter, B, which Acid proof bronze is used for the rollet 


moves the belt off and on to the pulley, 
A, as required in starting and stopping, 
in such a manner as to prevent shock to 
the yarn which results in  breakag« 
Control of the belt shifting mechanism 
is obtained through operation of the 
arm, C, connected to the starting lever 
of the machine. 

Some breakage of yarn is commonly 
met with on winders, due to failure of 








bearings and all metal parts 
the tank. The rollers are lo 
cated alternately near the top and bot 
tom of the cage, and the cloth 
becomes thoroughly saturated, as it 
travels up and down a number of time 
through the acid. As it emerges from 
the liquor, the cloth between 
heavy rubber-covered squeeze rolls, the 
pressure of which is controlled by 


shafts, 


within 


soon 


passes 


(1264) 
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Strips are worth their weight in gold! 


HE Gordon Card 
Attachment produces 
astonishing results with 
all manner of material 


It helps the card—saves 


clothing and _ pro- 


a higher grade 


even with = in- 


1 
material 








GORDON-HAY CO., Inc. 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


EASTERN AGENT 
ELWIN H. ROONEY 


Address 


\ 


» R. I. Hospital Trust Bldg 


Providence, R. 


Se sss 











Inquiries to EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
835 R. I. Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CANADIAN AGENTS 


WESTAWAY Co 


TRIPS are not waste! They are the cotton industry’s diamond 


in the rough. They can be used very profitably and eco- 


nomically without the slightest lessening of quality in your 


product. 


Running your strips through the Gordon Cleaning Machine 
will bring them back to a grade equal to the cotton from 
which they were made. Mix them with 
broken roving waste and comber noil, if 
you have it, and you'll spin a most sur- 
prising yarn! 


Savings as high as 35% possible 


3y the simple process described above, you can reduce your waste from 35% to 
20%, if you comb the entire product. And even though you may not comb, you 
can still make a 3% to 5% reduction in your waste, by the use of the Gordon 
Cleaning Machine. What a factor that is in these days of high material cost and 
low production! How easily does this equipment repay you the investment! How 
much better you can make your product! And, what a long step it is toward cost- 
reducing efficiency and the 


elimination of needless 


waste ! 


It will profit you 
to ask us for more 
information and 
we'll gladly inform 


you. 








SOUTHERN AGENT 
JOHN HILI 
Healey Bldg NOTE: The solid black bar represents 500 
Atlanta, Ga pounds of cotton. The shaded bar indicates the 


shrinkage caused by tare, carding, stripping and 
other steps that now make waste and increase 
costs. The white bar shows the saving that can 
be effected by means of the Gordon-Hay Cleaning 
Machine and Card Attachment — two short 
cuts to textile efficiency. 
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ers and weights. The surplus acid is 


us removed and drained back into the. 


1 


nk, Attention is called to the fact 
it the cloth is spread out and free 
m wrinkles when passing through 
squeeze rolls. 
Drying Machine 
The cloth upon leaving the saturating 


nk travels into the drying portion of 
e machine. In this first section it 
sses over a series of wooden lagged 
lls arranged alternately near the top 
1 bottom of the machine. Both the 
and bottom rows are _ positively 
iven by means of bevel gearing, so 
that there is no strain on the cloth. 
\Vhile passing through this drying sec- 
n, the cloth is subjected to the drying 
tion of large volumes of air recircu- 
ited alternately through the cloth and 
he heating coils by means of large 
steel blade fans. The heating surfaces 
ire sO proportioned that the greatest 
amount of evaporation takes place in 
the first portion of the machine where 
the goods enter in a wet state. An ex- 
haust fan is also provided to remove 
the excess moisture from this section. 


t 


Carbonizing Compartment 

(he carbonizing section is separated 
om the drying section by means of a 
steel partition arranged with a slotted 
pening for the cloth to pass from one 
section to the other. Because of the 
fact that the goods enter the carboniz- 
ing chamber thoroughly dry, it is pos- 
sible to maintain there a dry, baking 
heat which produces efficient carboniz- 
ing results. 





MOTOR PROTECTION 





Equipment That Keeps Motors Clean and 
Reduces Temperature—New Air Mixer 


The fact that practically all textile 
manufacturing processes are attended 
by more or less dirt and flyings, makes 
the improved motor protection system, 
developed by the Motor Protection Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., of particular value to 
textile mills. The device has been thor- 
oughly tried out in numerous plants, 
with the most satisfying results in keep- 
ing motors clean, reducing the tempera- 
ture, and increasing efficiency. Owing 
to the high humidity in many textile 
rooms, there was sweating of the pipes 
in cold weather, but this has now been 
taken care of by a simple combination 
dust collector and air mixer, which takes 
a certain quantity of air from the out- 
side and mixes it with that inside 
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tors with wooden boxes, or some similar 
coverings. While this may keep consid- 
erable dirt, lint, or fly away from the 
motor, it also keeps the motor boxed up 
so effectively that cool air is also ex- 


cluded, and the motor heats up and 
bakes the insulation, causing a _ shut- 
down. 

This system consists of sheet metal 


casings which enclose both ends of the 
motor and make it dust-proof, a fan 
bolted to the end of the armature shaft, 
a dust separator, and an air intake pipe 
running to a clean air supply, preferably 
out of doors. When the motor is started 
the fan draws cool, fresh air in through 
the dust separator and forces it against 
the rear end of the motor, through the 
windings and out through the lamina- 
tions. Part of the air is forced through 
a by-pass to the front hood so that the 
same action takes place on both ends of 
the motor. As a result, the motor is 
kept clean and has a large volume of 
cool air constantly passing through it, 
carrying away the heat as fast as it is 
generated. 

The new improvement prevents the 
sweating of the air pipes in rooms where 
the humidity is high. A combination 
dust collector and air mixer has been 
devised by means of which a certain 
quantity of air can be taken from the 
outside of the room and mixed with 
that inside. A diagram of the device 
is shown in the illustration. It will be 
noted that no matter how the air mixer 
is arranged, there is always a full sup- 
ply of air to the motor. When the 
outside temperature is so low that even 
a small amount of air from outside 
would cause pipe sweating, all the cool- 
ing air can be taken from the inside of 
the room. In such extreme cases, the 
dust collector would have to be looked 
after more frequently than when pure 
air was taken from outside, but this can 
be easily and quickly done. The new 
combination dust collector and air mixer 
is furnished on all new motor protec- 
tion equipment, and old installations can 
be easily equipped with it at a small 
expense. 


WASTE BOX 





Made of Galvanized Sheet Metal—Fits 


Any Frame 


The higher value of waste has made 
it good manufacturing practice to pro- 
vide better facilities for handling it, and 





Some manufacturers cover their mo- the makeshifts that were formerly tol- 
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<. MOTOR PROTECTION COMBINATION DUST COLLECTOR AND 


AIR MIXER WHICH 


STOPS SWEATING OF PIPES 


erated are giving way to standardized 
equipment. It is noted that this 
salutary effect on the operatives, 


has a 
who 
are more careful of this by-product of 
their work. 


box 


In this connection the waste 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, whtch has been brought out by 
S. S. Getchell & Sons, tin cylinder spe- 
cialists, ot Woonsocket, R e. iS Of 1n 
terest. 





STANDARDIZED WASTE 


BOX 


The particular qualities of the new 
waste box are that it is strongly made 
of galvanized steel, providing long life; 
it has two compartments, thus doubling 
its utility; that it has a handy roll so 
that it may be hung on the end of the 
creel where it is out of the way and can 
be easily detached and emptied. 

The stock used is 26 gauge galvanized 
steel. The box is 1134 inches wide, 
534 inches deep, 10% inches high in the 
front and 15 inches high in the rear. 
The device does away with the make- 
shift wooden waste boxes which are 
costly to make and do not serve the pur- 
pose for which they are intended with 
nearly as much satisfaction as is given 
by the metal waste box which is stan- 
dardized and easily obtained, and is 
much more convenient and economical. 


POWER FLOOR SCRUBBING 





Motor-Driven Equipment Does 
Rapidly and Inexpensively 


Work 


The American Scrubbing Equipment 
Co., Chicago, has brought out the Fin- 
nell system for power scrubbing of mill 
floors. The system requires the use of 
a motor-driven machine, a 
This 
equipment is made in various sizes of 
units to fit with equal economy the needs 
of large and small mills 

The scrubber ring of brushes 
that revolves at a rate of speed sufficient 
to cover the floor rapidly, and yet not 
fast enough to throw the water. The 
larger models are equipped with tanks 
to carry an adequate supply of scouring 
powder and water, both of which are 
controlled by means of levers at the 
hands of the operator. In cases where 
the electric cable supplied with the scrub- 
ber is not long enough to reach from 
electric light socket to the 
end of the space to be scrubbed, there 
is a sub-station provided which carries 
an additional length of wire to be added 
to that already on the reel of the scrub- 
ber. 

Following the scrubber in the work 
of cleaning the floor comes the water 
absorber. This machine has a V-shaped 
squeegee; in the apex is a pump which 
picks up the water collected by the arms 


scrubbing 
water absorber and a mop truck 


has a 


the closest 
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of the V and empties it into a receptacle 
provided for that purpose. 

When the dirty water has been picked 
up, the floor is rinsed and wiped dry 
with mops which are kept clean through 
the use of the mop truck. This truck is 
made up of two water tanks; one con- 
taining clean water and the other receiv- 
ing dirty water as it is wrung out of 
the mops. A screen in this compartment 
over which the wringer is placed keeps 
the mop out of the dirty water already 
in the tank. By this process the mop 
is kept clean so that it can absorb dirt 
loosened by the scrubber and not en- 
tirely removed by the absorber. 

Scrubbing Under Machines 

For scrubbing under machines, or 
other obstacles six inches or more from 
the floor, there is a small model scrub- 
ber designed to get under such objects. 
This machine is found to be very eff- 
cient in connection with scrubbing floors 
in textile mills. 


WOOL COMB ATTACHMENTS 


Patent Skeleton Noil Brush and Draw- 
ing-Off Rollers 


Two important improvements for 
combs have been developed by Taylor, 
Wordsworth & Co., Leeds, England, for 
whom Edward Jefferson, 23 South Sec- 
ond street, Philadelphia, Pa., is Ameri- 
can agent. The first is a patent skeleton 
noil brush for and the 
second is a patent drawing-off roller at- 
tachment for Noble comb rollers 


Skeleton Noil Brush 


Che skeleton noil brush has been de- 
signed with the object of preventing the 
formation of hard wool pads, which are 


Noble combs; 





CRAGG 


SKELETON NOIL 


BRUSH 


the accumulations of noil, and are caused 
by the pressure of the brush against the 
pins and outer rims of the circles. These 
become so hard as to cause the 


t 
brush sometimes to stand, and iron pick- 


pads 


ers are required for their removal, and 
often this entails the stopping of the 
comb itself. The friction produced by 
the ever-moving circles against these 
hard pads, especially if the brush is 
standing, causes the rubbing away of the 


outer rims of the circles, which means 
in time the premature renewal of the 
circles. 


The expense of renewing comb circles 
is so costly as to be out of all propor- 
tion to the cost of the patent brush, 
which claims to obviate these difficulties. 
In the construction of the brush the 
interior has been removed, and only a 
rim remains, and this allows the small 
percentage of noil (which is apt to accu- 
mulate owing to the rotary motion of 
the brush) to pass through the inside of 
the brush in a soft and “noily” con- 
dition, and this can be seen and re- 
moved in a moment by the attendant, 
without stopping the brush, and put into 
the noil. 

This is an important feature in the 
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EMERSON CONDITIONING OVENS 





LLNS VNU 


Efficient Basis 


FOUR BASKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) 


There are three sizes of Emerson 
Conditioning Ovens, the Four 
Basket and the Single Basket Ovens 
being equipped with large baskets 
for bulky material and the Eight 





Do You Test Your Textile 


Materials for Moisture ? 


The Use of One of Our Conditioning Ovens for 
This Purpose Will Place Your Mill on an 


Neglect to Account for Moisture Results in Losses 


a 





EIGHT BASKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 3 in. x 3 in. x 6 in. deep) 


The Emerson Conditioning Ovens 
are all electrically heated and can 


be fitted to operate on either 
A. C. or D.C. circuits. Write 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 
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uvention, inasmuch as under former 
conditions it was necessary to remove 
the brush before taking away the waste, 
ind afterward to reset the brush, an 
operation requiring great care to avoid 
irregularities. An examination of the 
vaste removed by this new brush 
howed only the very shortest of fibers, 
ist and vegetable impurities, while 
inere was an entire absence of fibers of 
sufficient “top” length to be of any use. 
On the small circles it is noticeable that 
the brush gives material assistance to 
the work of the noil knives, by brush- 
ing the noil gradually toward the tips 
of the pins and thereby making the 
action of the knives more positive. The 
invention has been well received by 
operative combers. 


Patent Drawing-Off Roller 


The design of the patent drawing-off 
roller gives a great saving in leathers, 


bushings and rollers. Any oil that drops. 


from the press roller necks can only 
flow down the spindle of the press roller, 








PATENT DRAWING-OFF ROLLER’ FIXINGS 


FOR NOBLE COMBS 


and it is practically impossible for it to 
get on the leathers. The bushings for 
the press roller are always pressed dead 
centers with the long roller, and there 
is no cutting of leathers because the 
press roller and long roller are always 
parallel. Among the advantages pointed 
out for this device are the following: 

It is guaranteed a great leather saver; 
the bushings are round and are all in- 
side the roller; the stand bracket cannot 
wear out of position, because the top 
and bottom roller brackets are bored 

and the bushings turned to fit into 
both top and bottom bored-out brackets ; 
the springs and bushings are all in- 
cased in the top brackets; there is more 
room for leathers. The device is easily 
cleaned and all parts are interchange- 
abl 


HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 


Direct Motor Driven Machine Provides 
for Safety and Economy 


Gillespie Motor Co., Paterson, 
N. |., has brought out the “ Hercules” 
electro hydro-extractor. It is a self- 
coniained machine which can be _ in- 


sta’'ed in any convenient location with- 
ut regard to shafting, and thorough 
tes's under plant conditions have shown 
it be powerful, reliable, convenient 
for the operative, and economical. 
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Many of its features are similar to 
those in the extremely heavy centrifu- 
gals that are used in the severe service 
of drying sugar and chemicals. 


Standard extractors are made from 
30 to 60 inches, with baskets having 
heavy perforated copper drums with 
steel reinforcing bands, semi-steel bot- 
tom heavily galvanized and cast bronze 
top. For special purposes, the basket 
can be made with steel drum, either 
plain or galvanized, or the basket can 
be rubber coated. 

The motor is placed in a vertical po- 
sition directly over the top ot the bas- 
ket where it is free from all dirt and 
water, where the power can be applied 
direct to the extractor basket without 
the use of any intervening gears, bevel 
or cone friction drives. As a result of 
this, the machine has fewer parts. The 
arrangement affords the operator aclear 
open top which can be equipped with 
safety covers, interlocked with the motor 
control when desired. 


The motor drives through the build- 
ers’ special automatic centrifugal clutch 
by means of which the acceleration of 
the basket can be varied by changing 
the weight of the clutch shoes. Simply 
pushing the button starts the motor un- 
der no load and gradually brings the 
extractor up to speed. The actual start- 
ing of the extractor therefore is beyond 
the immediate control of the operator, 
preventing the burning out of motors 
and starting apparatus. 

The brake, which is of the band type, 
has its tension regulated by a take-up 
bolt, so that when the operator applies 
the brake, the lever locks in the “on” 
position and the pressure applied by the 
brake is beyond the immediate control 
of the operator, as he cannot change the 
brake adjustment without screwing up 
the adjustment nut. The brake is ac- 
cessible, self-locking, and this nut takes 
care of all adjustments and compensates 
for wear. 

Some of the features to which the 
builders call attention are as follows: 
The extractor bearings are of the ball 
or roller type in a single housing under 
the basket. This means only one lubri- 
cating point with no possible chance of 
oil getting in the basket. In the motor 
driven type the motor is arranged for 
direct drive without intervening 
gears or cone drives. The connection 
between motor and extractor is by a 
special automatic centrifugal clutch. A 
push button starts the motor up without 
any further attention and without the 
need of complicated starting apparatus. 
The motor thus starts under no load 
and the clutch shoes flying out by cen- 
trifugal force give a remarkably smooth 
and even acceleration to the extractor 
basket. , 

A special feature is the ease of dis- 
mantling the machine for basket bear- 
ing renewals or repairs. 3y simply 
draining the oil from the motor bear- 
ings, removing clutch blocks and disen- 
gaging brake band, the entire motor 
and motor support can be tilted back to 
clear the basket, which then be 
lifted out of the curb. 


any 


can 


The Gillespie Motor Company also 
makes these machines for direct belt 
drive. Direct motor driven and direct 
belt driven machines are practically in- 
terchangeable. For the belted machine, 
the motor is simply replaced by a ver- 
tical driving head from which the belt 
passes over a pair of idler pulleys and 
the ceiling countershaft furnished with 
the machine. 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEAD 





Strong and Durable Device Readily 
Clamped to Any Width of Warp 

A new type of adjustable beam head 
has been patented by the Universal 
Winding Co., Boston, and is being 
brought to the attention of mills doing 
weaving. It has all the advantages of a 
one-piece head, eliminating the joint that 
is present on the ordinary two-part 
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plished with apparatus that uses a mini- 
mum of power and at little expense for 
operation and maintenance. 

The latest development is a pair of 
dagger-shaped stripping stands which 
engage in a special locking device on the 
ends of the stripping roll and hold the 
brush housing in an upright position, the 
brush securely in perfect alignment, and 
at a uniform depth in the wire during 
the stripping process. This device in 





BEAM 


head. It fits tight and true on the beam, 
regardless of tensions and conditions 
due to wear and shrinkage, and it 
strong, durable construction 

On account of the rapidity with which 
the head can be adjusted to any width, 
it is particularly adapted to worsted 
mills, where changes in fabric width 
are much more frequent than in other 
branches of the textile industry, but it 
also will find a large use in woolen 
mills and fancy cotton goods mills. The 
illustration shows a warp beam equipped 
with the improved head; also the clamp- 
ing wrench which is the only tool re- 
quired for adjusting it. 


is of 


BETTER CARD STRIPPING 


Refinement of Centralized Dustless Card 
Stripping and Cleaning System 

Improved equipment for cleaning 
cards and handling waste and dirt has 
been brought out by William Firth, 200 
Devonshire street, Boston, and is known 
as the centralized dustless card strip- 
ping and cleaning system. It not only 
gives cleaner sliver and waste of higher 
value, but also changes card stripping 
from one of the most undesirable jobs in 
the.cotton mill to a more attractive form 
of employment, which is a matter of con 
siderable importance under present labor 
conditions 

The centralized dustl card 
ping and cleaning system is an evolution 
and in its present perfected form repr: 
sents the best ideas developed in years 
of study and experience. The combina- 
tion of vacuum with the standard strip- 
ping brush improved the working con 
dition and enhanced the value of cylin- 
der and doffer strips, separating the dirt 
from them and leaving the lint clean 
and fluffy. It also served to keep the 
card clothing clean and the wire bright. 
Vacuum provided the facilities for 
cleaning between flats, around small 
working parts, under the cylinder, etc., 
and conveying the waste to the central 
station. These results have been accom- 


strip- 


HEAD THAT CAN BE QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY ADJUSTED 


sures more perfect stripping, and the 
best condition of the wires. It prevents 
damage to the brush and to the clothing 
of cylinder and doffer; also to the card 
flats, which may result from 


handling. 


careless 


This new device can be applied to any 
card, and although developed as a re- 
finement of the:Firth centralized dustless 
card stripping and cleaning system, will 
be supplied to mills stripping by the old 
method. It has the same advantages 
under the old conditions, making the 
work absolutely fool proof as far as 
damage to parts through carelessness is 
concerned. The device requires no at- 
tention after fitting, not even oiling, as 
it is fitted with an oilless bearing for the 
stripping brush journals. 


JIG FOR SAMPLES 


Dyeing Machine for Use in Laboratory 


or Dye House 


and 


with samples 


Eve dyet finishe handi 


ipped at times which re 


quire more attention than the mill’s usual 


lines, and slow up output. The practice 


of putting them through the regular 


equipment is often wasteful in steam 


altogether 
With any 


ind materials, and taken 


sample work is not viewed 





JIG FOR DYEING SAMPLE PIECES OF COTTON 
GoopDS UP TO 10 INCHES WIDE 
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Established 1872 


HENRY BEER 

EDGAR H. BRIGHT 

J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


Private Wires to New York, 
Chicago and Intermediate Points. 


M1 


oH. & B. BEER 


~ COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


325 Baronne Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Telephone Main 6272-3-4-5 
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821 GRAVIER STREET 


“HNN 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Phone, Main 6272-3-4-5 
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COTTON, STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
COTTON SEED OIL, SUGAR AND COFFEE 


HTT 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

N. O. Future Brokers’ Association 

New York Produce Exchange 

New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of Liverpool Cotton 


Special attention given to the execution 


of orders on the above exchanges. 
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Your loom expense 
can be reduced 


by using repair parts made up 
to the same standard as the 
looms themselves. It’s poor 
economy to put cheap parts on 
expensive looms. 


Increased production is imper- 
ative, but that’s hard to get if 
your looms are ever and eter- 
nally being stopped for repairs. 
Every time one of your looms 
is idle for only a few minutes, 
your production suffers. 


This Company, realizing the 
demand for good supplies, can 
furnish any quantity of guar- 
anteed hickory parts, and we 
absolutely stand back of our 
goods. Our supplies are good 
enough for the best looms. 


A generous supply of samples 
will be sent 1f dimensions are 
furnished. 


Southern Bending Co. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 





February 7, 19. 
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great amount of enthusiasm, particularly 

hen production is wanted. The ten- 
dency is to take this work out of the 
regular departments and treat it on 
special sample equipment, under condi- 

ons more suited to it. In dyeing tex- 
tiles, sample equipment is largely used 
by the dyestuff concerns so that the de- 
velopment of machines for handling 

imples in the mills involved no radical 
principles or improved ideas. 

In this connection the dye jig shown 
in the accompanying illustration, which 
has been brought out by the Cummings 
Machine Works, 110 High street, Bos- 
ton, is of interest. It is a development 
of machines that the company built for 
dyestuff dealers, in fact the original 
specifications, which have now been im- 
proved upon, were prepared by a dye- 
stuff house. It is designed for the pur- 
pose of dyeing sample cotton goods up 
to ten inches wide, and can be used 
either in the mill laboratory or in the 
dye house. Several mills that have in- 
stalled the device report that it is admi- 
rably adapted for their sample work. 

[he kettle is made of cast iron, and 
the dye bath may be heated either by 
steam or gas from regular steam sup- 
ply or any handy gas line. All bearings 
machine finished. The jig is pro- 
vided with a waste pipe, rollers and a 
reverse gear mechanism. Tension on 
the goods is regulated by weights sus- 
pended from the levers on the upper 
rolls, and the direction of travel is con- 
veniently changed by the lever shown in 
the foreground. The three rolls in the 
bath are made of wood. The driving 
rolls are rubber, and squeeze the super- 
fluous liquor from the cloth. The ma- 
chine is finished in either black or 
battleship gray, and may be installed 
either in the mill laboratory, in a cor- 
ner of the dye house, or in any conven- 
ient place. 


are 


SINGLE STRAND TESTER 





Power Operated Machine for Accurate, 
Authoritative Work 


Men who are experienced in textile 
testing know that the elimination of all 
human influences is necessary for accu- 
rate work. Absolutely comparable re- 
sults cannot be obtained where physical 
testing devices are operated by different 
men, or by the same man at different 


times. Recognizing this fact, Henry L. 
Scott & Co., Providence, R. I., have 
brought out the single strand tester 


shown in the illustration, which is power 
operated and makes tests automatically. 
The general construction is much the 
same as in the hand operated single 
strand testers built by the company. The 
recording head, back-board clamps and 
stretch measuring device are identical, 
the difference being in the means em- 
ployed to produce the stretching move- 
ment. This tester may be driven by a 
round belt from the line shafting or 
operated by individual motor. 
The entire stretch mechanism is con- 
1ined in a cast iron case fastened to the 
back-board. The downward or stretch- 
ing stroke is started by lifting the lever 
the right of the case. The draw bar 
stretching screw moves downward at 
lefinite rate of speed, passing through 
gear box without revolving, breaking 
sample in its travel. Upon reaching 
end of its stroke it reverses and 
urns to its original position where it 
tomatically stops, ready for another 
sample. The length of stroke and length 
of sample are determined by the adjust- 
ment of two stop collars or dogs at the 
top and bottom of the stretching screw. 
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The drive is transmitted from the pul- 
ley through a system of gears to two 
worms which engage alternately with 
a worm gear operating the stretching 
screw. The reverse is obtained by dis- 
engaging one worm and engaging a sec- 
ond worm on the opposite side of the 





POWER 


OPERATED 


SINGLI 


STRAND TESTER 


This 


mechanism is 


gear packed in 
grease, runs absolutely noiseless, is of 
heavy construction, and is capable of 
many years of continuous service 

Less than one minute is required to 


make a complete test and reset the ma- 


chine. It is made in 10-pound capacity 
by ounces; 20-pound capacity by % 
pounds; and 50-pound capacity by %4 


pounds. The net weight of the machine 


is 82 pounds. 


MARKING MACHINE 





Aids Manufacturing and Improves Ap- 
pearance of Finished Goods 
A useful machine for textile manu- 


facturers has been brought out by The 
Hero Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is known as the Peerless mark- 
ing machine, and may be used to mark 
goods in process, to mark cartons or 
containers, labels, tags or work tickets, 
and to reduce outside printing bills by 


printing tags and tickets used in the 
plant. Simple changes are all that are 
required in putting the machine on dif 
ferent classes of work, and_ these 
changes are easily and quickly made 
The machine has a large capacity and 
in one plant where it is used for stamp- 
ing neckbands is turning out 4,000 


dozen per day. 
The importance of putting good marks 


on finished products is well known to 
some textile manufacturers. Marks of 
good quality are a very effective selling 
aid. This is a fact which is more gen- 
erally understood in the knit goods trade 
than in other sections of the textile in- 
lustry, but the tendency is for all tex- 
tile manufacturers to mark goods at- 
tractively wherever it can be done. For 
his class of work the Peerless marking 
machine is especially well adapted. 


In making up many goods or batches 
the use of tags or work tickets is cus- 
omary. The Peerless marking machine 
s finding considerable use in taking the 
place of these tags or work tickets by 
iamping the necessary information on 
he goods themselves. In marking car- 

other containers, whatever in- 
formation is desired can be rapidly and 
ittractively printed. A special head is 
supplied for some uses in which any 


kind of printer’s type can be set 


tons or 


IMPROVED FOUNTAIN 


Hygienic Drinking Head That Is Eco- 


nomical and Reduces Squirting 


Mxhaustive tests on drinking foun- 
tains have resulted in the bringing out 
x a new type by the Rundle-Spence 


Manufact 


which embodies 


uring Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 


many new features. It 
gives what is called the “ vertico-slant”’ 
stream, which is a stream of minimum 
slant, but one that insures all the water 
alling to one side. The aim is to give 


he greatest freedom from possible con- 
tamination It possesses the c 
drinking feature of the vertical 
and obviates the necessity a separate 
valve for drawing water to fill a glass 
cup, a convenience in hospitals, of 
‘es, factories or picnic grounds, as the 
ight angle makes it possible to fill an 
individual drinking vessel as readily 
from a faucet 


yp1o98us 
stream, 


ot 


or 


( 
] 
I 


as 


Objection raised to the possibility of 
ontamination from the hood 
the the mouth 
touch it has been overcome 


wherein 
may readily 

The recess 
or well feature used makes it possible to 
dispense with the hood, as the location 
of nozzle is such that it cannot be 
touched with the lips. Its location also 
reduces the possibility of squirting to 
the minimum. The nozzle opening ex 
tends slightly above the sloping base of 
no foreign matter can run 
into it from the walls of the bowl. The 
well rounded corners of the recess, with 
its wide mouth opening into bowl, makes 
it possible to clean all parts easily. 

By dispensing with the detachable 
drinking head and making the fittings 
so they can be removed only by one 
equipped with the necessary tools, tam 
pering and pilfering is prevented. The 
4g-inch nozzle opening used is very eco- 
nomical in water consumption 


corner of 


recess, SO 


EXPANSION MANDREL 


For Any Material That Is Wound on 
Paper Tubes 
(he Globe Manufacturing Co., 2009 


Kinsey Street, Philadephia, has brought 
out an expansion mandrel that is being 
used at the present time by several con- 


erns with great success for yarn, twine, 
paper, cloth or any material that is 
wound on paper tubes. They mak 
these mandrels in any size from 14-inch 


diameter up to 4 inches diameter, and 
in almost any length to 
ot the purchaser. 


suit the uses 
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No adjustment is required by the 
operator, therefore there is no loss of 
time as where the operator has to hold 
the spindle with one hand while tighten- 
ing up the screw in the mandrel with 
the other hand. All the operator has 
to do with this new mandrel is to sim- 


t 


ply push on the paper tube and the ten- 


sion of the yarn or other material being 
processed expands the mandrel, the 
tighter the tension on the yarn, the 


tighter the mandrel holds 
It is stated that reports have been re- 
ceived from several concerns in 


that the saving in labor and 


this mandrel is from four to six per 
cent. Lighter tubes can be used to ad- 
vantage, as the tubes are marred 
and can be used over and over again 


TWISTER SPINDLES 


Replace Old Spindles Without Change of 


Rail, Bobbins or Drive 


sausfying the increasing demand 
for production at greater speed, less cost, 
and of better quality, the ball-bearing 


spindle as applied to twister frames bids 


fair to play an important part. More 
or less doubt at first existed as to the 
worth of this comparatively new spindle; 
but the day of experiment has passed, 


and it now stands justified as | 


ing able 
to more than make [ 





good the claims of 
its champions. Its further adoption is 
now given a distinct impetus by the or- 
ganization of the Allen Spindle Cor 
poration, 80 Boylston street, Boston, 


Mass. The new concern has placed on 
the market a type of ball-bearing twister 
spindle combining and co-ordinating 
qualities which insure its meeting all 
exacting requirements 

The ball substituted 
for the plain journal in the upper part 
of the spindle bolster at the whorl. This 
relieves all rubbing friction in the spin- 
dle. The type of ball bearing used has 
two rows of balls of self-aligning con- 
struction which permit the entire weight 
of the spindle and spool to be supported 
the ball I 


bearing has been 


i 
DY ng the 


spindle tip is relieved of the duty of act- 
ing as a step bearing at the 


bearing. In so doi 


bottom; it 


runs in a clear hole surrounded by oil 
[he design of the spindle was tried out 
on a few frames, and won instant suc- 
cess, and it is stated many thousands 


have been in successful operation with- 


out defect or failure. 
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vw” a It Takes 
“PAINT” 
Plus Glass 


To Solve the ‘hadaiee Problem 


A us to give you full information about 

the many great textile mills where 
Hampden ‘‘Sunray”’ Mill White Oil Paint 
has been used to complete the scientific 
lighting system. 


Hampden ‘‘Sunray’’ Mill White is a long 
lived, snow white, oil paint with a firm elastic 
surface which resists vibration. It diffuses 
a high percentage of light and is washable 


like tile. 


Deliveries direct from the factory or local dealers 


Send for Booklet ‘‘Whitest White’’ 


HAMPDEN PAINT AND CHEMICAL Co. 


Good Paint Makers 
for Over 67 Years 


Division B, Springfield Massachusetts 
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ACK in the 70’s Captain E. A. | 
Smyth decided to build a mill in 
upper South Carolina. The village 
of Pelzer was selected. Captain 






BUILDING 


wits Smyth knew the importance of engi- 
neering—he wanted the best. 












The directing head of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Amos D. Lockwood of 
Providence, R. I., was the outstand- 
ing mill engineer of his day. The Pel- 
zer Mill pictured above was designed 
and built in 1881 under his direction. 
It has since been in continuous opera- 
tion and compares favorably with 
mills planned many years later. 

















The Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany has grown steadily to its present 
capacity of 3100 looms. Pelzer sheet- 
ings have gained a fine reputation at 
home and abroad. 















Lockwood, Greene & Co. remain 
the engineers of this company in 1920, 
as they were in 1881. The passing of 
the years is the severest test—only 
sound engineering will bear it. Write 
for our booklet, “ Building with 
Foresight.” 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, 60 Federal St. DETROIT, 45 Washington Blvd 

NEW YORK, 101 Park Ave. CLEVELAND, 417 Bangor Bldg 

ATLANTA, Healey Bldg. CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn St 
HARTFORD, 27 Lewis St. 

LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 

COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE, 47 Av 



















285 Beaver Hall Hill, Montrea! 
e. de L’Opera, Paris, France 
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The ball bearing used is necessarily 

f a size to suit the diameter of the 

indle blade. The size thus determined 

from ten to fifteen times as large as 
stually required to carry the spindle 
ad, with the result that the ball bear- 

g itself shows no wear after long 

tinued running. 

Tests on ball-bearing spindles running 

one have shown 30 to 33 per cent. 

ywer saving. Under operating condi- 
ons ‘in the mill, because of the fric- 
onal losses through the entire frame, 
he total savings net 12 to 18 per cent. 
Spinning and twisting conditions vary 

» widely, however, due to traveler 
weight, top roll weight, speed, twist, 
tc., that power savings from ball-bear- 
ing spindles also vary; but a 15 per cent. 
saving of the total power consumed 
through the frame is estimated. 

There is nothing radical in the de- 
sign of the product which follows tried 
and proved practice. The spindles can 
e applied to old frames, being made to 
exactly replace old spindles without 
hange of rail, bobbins or drive. It is 
pointed out that because of the easy 
running of the spindles, they will pro- 
duce yarn of full theoretical twist and 
give uniformity and strength of product. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE 


Construction That Prevents Cracking and 
Increases Life 

Fire hose as commonly manufactured 
is made round, and the rubber lining 
where it is attached to the cotton jacket 
is cemented fast around its entire pe- 
riphery. Before the hose is shipped 
from the factory it is flattened for han- 
dling, and this is the condition during 
practically all its life. This flattening 
pinches the rubber lining at each edge, 
causing it to wear out while the jacket 
is still in excellent condition. In about 
a year the rubber lining begins to oxi- 
dize, and the days of service then de- 
pends upon how many times the hose is 
used or hinged, like the act of breaking 
a piece of tin by constant bending. It 
is estimated that to discard hose be- 
cause the lining has become useless is 
to waste 90 per cent. of the service of 
the cotton jacket. 

The Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co., 326 W. 
Madison street, Chicago, Ill., has devel- 
oped a new construction known as the 
bilateral fire hose, which, it is claimed, 
annot crack when flattened, or break 
when inflated. They cement the rubber 
to the interior of the fabric at two sides 
in such a manner that the tube when 
flattened is forced into three curves. 
In addition to using this construction in 
new hose, they can apply it in rehabili- 
tating old hose at a great saving over 
the cost of new. The outside jacket is 
re-used and into this is drawn a new 
single hose bi-laterally constructed, 
which will stand a pressure of over 300 
pounds. The same couplings are used 
and the hose is returned with a four- 
year specific guarantee. 


STARTING SWITCH 
Quick-Made and Quick-Break Type— 
Safety Features 

One of the new devices brought out 

the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. during the past year is an 
interesting switch, designed for use 
where squirrel-cage motors are started 
with a full line voltage. The switch is 
known as the Quick-Make (and quick- 
break) Starting Switch, Type 816. Its 
characteristics are 10 to 100 amperes, 
2° H. P. maximum, three phase, 220, 
4:0 and 550 volts. 
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This switch is extremely flexible in 
its applications; in addition to being a 
motor ‘starting switch it can also be 
used to control feeder circuits; it may 
be supplied in any of the following com- 
binations, each having the “ quick-make 
and quick-break” feature, for either 
hand or shipper-rod operation: 

(a) Non-automatic switch. 


(b) Switch with low-voltage protec- 
tion, , 

(c) Switch with inverse time ele- 
ment overload protection. 

(d) Full automatic switch with low- 
voltage and inverse time element over- 
load protection. 

It is especially suitable for shipper- 
rod operation on account of the positive 
action of the contacts. It is impossible 
for the operator to retard the motion of 
the contacts after they have started to 
close; there can be no “ teasing” of the 
contacts. Workers may start the motor- 
driven machine with the same starting 
motion they use in shifting belts; there 
are no confusing details to learn. 


SPINNING FRAME DRIVE 





Motor Placed Under Frame — Device 
Rigid and Saves Space 


The illustration reproduced herewith 
was taken in the plant of the Necronsett 
Mills, Cumberland, N. C., and shows 
the Corley spinning frame drive, which 
is an entirely new device so far as spin- 
ning frames are concerned. The drive 
was originated and developed by Clifton 
Corley, general manager of the Nec- 


which enables the chain to be run in oil 
if desired. dhe chain cases had not 
been installed when the photograph was 
made, but upon an examination of the 
illustration it will be evident where they 
belong. 


IMPROVED FILLING WINDER 


Runs One-third Faster and Requires Less 


Space and Power 


Cop and butt winders have been built 
by F. A. Lazenby & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., for the last fourteen years, and 
are largely used in the United States 
and Canada, particularly by mills mak- 
ing duck and other heavy goods. With 
war conditions, scarcity of labor and 
the greater use of automatic looms a 
condition arose where a bobbin winder 
with a bunch builder attached was de- 
manded, and the Lazenby Company set 
itself to the task of building an im- 
proved winder to handle work in cop, 
butt and bobbin form. This machine 
has now been perfected, and thoroughly 
tried out in mills, and is being brought 
to the attention of the trade generally. 

The winder is designed 
along lines of efficiency in turning out 
a large output with very little help, 
durability, ease of operation, and 
economy of floor space and power. It 
runs one-third faster than the old 
winder and with less noise and power. 
Less floor space is required. In get- 
ting these results other points of merit 
have not been sacrificed. The units 
are built twelve spindles to a frame and 


improved 





CORLEY 


SPINNING 


FRAME DRIVE; 


MOTOR OUT OF THE 


WAY AND IN A_ PROTECTED 


POSITION 


ronsett Mills, and this plant was the 
first mill equipped with it. The motor 
is placed under the frame and connected 
by a Morse chain to the cylinder shaft. 

The advantages of the device are well 
brought out in the illustration, but it 
may be of interest to consider some 
of them in detail. The first striking 
feature is the rigidity of the device, the 
motor support being itself a truss. Next 
it is noted that the motor is out of the 
way, in a protected position where it 
takes up no space that is useful for 
other purposes, and that it leaves the 
alley unobstructed and perfectly clear 
for its original purposes. With older 
forms of drives the alleys are often 
closed up, or if not closed they might 
well be, as the motors project in such 
a manner that should the alley be used 
for trucking, as is commonly the case, 
the motors would be in constant danger 
of injury. 

The drive includes a cast iron case 


each spindle has its own mechanism re- 
ceiving power from a main shaft 
through a straight belt. The machine 
is driven either by belt or direct-con- 
nected motor. The main shaft runs in 
self-centering S. K. F. ball bearing 


cases, and among the other improve- 
ments for effecting power savings are 
oilless bearings in the spindles, gear 


shafts and loose pulleys. These have 
proved their merit and after a year’s 
running day and night, show no appre- 
ciable wear. . 

The tensions used on the improved 
winder are simple but effective, and are 
being used successfully in mills weav- 
ing cloth varying from the finest cot- 
ton to the heaviest jute yarns. The stop 
motions are positive and the adjust- 
ments for change in size of filling are 
simple. For automatic looms, the ma- 
chine is equipped with the bunch 
builder, which is unique in design and 
overcomes the strain on the yarn as it 
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passes over the sharp angle made by the 
feed lever when the guide finger is 
holding the yarn in the bobbin groove. 


THREAD DRAWING MACHINE 


Large Saving in Labor—Simple in Con. 
struction and Operation 


A thread drawing machine for ex- 
tracting threads from sheetings, dam- 
asks, linens, etc., has been brought out 
by John W. Eshelman, Jr., of Lancaster, 
Pa., that should make a strong appeal 
to manufacturers of hemstitched sheets, 
pillow slips, table linens, etc., on account 
of the large savings in labor that it ac- 
complishes, and the quality of work 
turned out. It has been adopted by 
many of the mills making these classes 
of goods, and reports received substan 
tiate the builder's 
effectiveness. 


Statements as to 1ts 


The device will extract either warp o1 
filling of a sufficient width for hem- 
stitching at the rate of 150 yards per 
hour, which is fully fifteen times the 
amount that can be extracted by a hand 
worker. It is very simple in construc 
tion and operation, no special care being 
required in tending it or for mainte- 
nance. The manufacturer points out 
that mills doing common hemstitching 
can produce much more desirable work 
at very little additional with the 
machine. 


cost 


HOSIERY DRYER 





Removes Superfluous Moisture from 


Goods Before Boarding 


A textile dryer has been brought out 
by the American Laundry Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati, which works on a dif- 
ferent principle from the dryers now 
on the market, and is used principally 
in hosiery mills for removing super- 
fluous moisture from heavy grades of 
hosiery before boarding. 

The hosiery is taken to the textile 
dryer directly from the extractor and 
placed in the inner cylinder, which is 
constructed of a fine meshed, non-rust- 
ing, galvanized, woven wire. Here the 
goods are tumbled about in an induced 
current of warm air until the proper 
amount of moisture has been removed, 
and they are in the right condition for 
boarding. This gives them a soft, lus- 
trous finish and tends to overcome any 
slight defect in knitting. The appear- 
ance of the product is improved, time is 
saved in drying on the forms, and the 
boarding process is speeded up, due tu 
the hosiery being in better condition for 
the process. 

The dryer can be operated by any 
mill hand, as no skill is required, and 
the machine calls for very little power 
and a small amount of steam. It may 
be either motor or belt driven. Sizes 
are made for plants of all capacities, 
whether the output is large or small. 

a 


PATENTED JACKSPOOL 


Unusual Strength and Freedom from An- 
noyance in Operation 


Mill men who have experienced the 
annoyances of broken jackspool heads, 
and heads that turn and become loose 
on the barrel will welcome a product 
brought out by the Vermont Spool & 
Bobbin Co., Burlington, Vt., for the de- 
sign particularly provides against these 
conditions. The three-ply head of dur- 
able wood guarantees strength and free- 
dom from warping, splitting and break- 
ing, except in case of accident, and the 
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“ UISMAN” , WILL CLEANING MACHINE. 


Its Semi-Automatic Feed 


This little device adds very materially to the output of 
e by reducing to a minimum the work required 


f the operative. All the operative does is dump the 
into the kopper and guide them into the chute. 

I loes the rest 

In addition there are several other improvements, all 

hich make the ** Utsman”’ the — st mr most effi 
nachine ever built for the purpose. Cleans any 


tandard automatic loom bobbin. 


Iwo Models—Single-end (illustrated) and double end 


Send for catalog 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Packed in the Best Packages _ 
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Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
Cc. D. TAYLOR, GAFFNEY, S. C., Southern Representative 
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CHARLES W. NORTH, Agent 
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“‘TheJ. H. Williams Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


Successors to H. W. Hakes Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Williams Standard Wire 
Heddles 


HAKES HEDDLE FRAMES 


Tempered Steel Wire Heddles 
for all kinds of Plain and 
Fancy Weaves, Iron or Wood 
End Harness Frames, Power 
Loom Shuttles, Reeds, 
Bobbins, Spools, Etc., Etc. 


Try Our New Hand Threading 
Shuttle, Best in the Market 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE SOUTH 


TEXTILE MACHINERY | 


Manufactured, Overhauled and Repaired 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Steel Rolls, Fh 
Card Room Spindles, 
Lifting Rods, 


WE REPAIR 


Steel Rolls, Spindles and Fly- 
ers of All Kinds 


WE OVERHAUL AND REARRANGE 


Card Room Frames, Spinning Frames, Twisters. 
Spoolers, Ete. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE AND 
FLYER CO., Ine. 


. North Carolina 
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an especially valuable feature. 
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anufacturers claim it proves 50 per 
nt. more durable than two-ply. In case 
f accident theré are no threads on ten- 
on to strip if the head breaks, and a 
vood end is left for a new head. 


In addition to the above feature the 
nanufacturers call attention to the fol- 
owing points: A long tapered stud 
itted to a tapered hole prevents the 
vudgeon from wearing the hole and be- 
oming loose. The extra long half- 
ound nut cannot be drawn into the wood 
1r become loose. It eliminates the ne- 
cessity of a check-screw. A feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head and the 
barrel, preventing the head from turning 
in the barrel, thereby loosening the fas- 
tening. A key prevents the gudgeon 
from getting loose and insures stability; 
t cannot turn. The entire construction 
is based on long study of jackspool re- 
quirements, and every part is designed 
to give long service without attention 
from either the worker or the mill repair 
lepartment. 


IMPROVED FULLING MILL 


New Packing Box Construction Elimi- 


nates Brass Flanges 

Two important improvements in full- 
ng mills have been developed by Rod- 
ney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass., 
ind are embodied in their latest ma- 
chines. One is a patented packing or 
crimping box construction in which 
wear strips eliminate brass flanges and 
hold the goods under the press rolls in 
such a manner that the necessary wear 
will not cause the goods to catch and 
nip. The second improvement is also 
patented and consists of means for ap- 
plying pressure to the packing box 
cover, and varying it to suit the goods 
being run. 

Wear Strips Adjustable 

The sides of the packing box, in the 
new construction, extend past the rolls 
for holding the goods under the press 
rolls. In these extended sides the wear 
strips are inserted and the latter are 
easily and inexpensively replaceable so 
that there is little temptation to leave 
them in place too long. The bottom 
plate, which comes up against the press 
roll, can be adjusted several times as it 
has but one wearing edge, there being 
no wear on the sides with flanges. 

The improved means for applying 
pressure to the packing-box cover gives 

positive and reliable pressure varying 
from the very lightest to the very 
heaviest for different weaves or weights 
of goods and may be adjusted to give 
the same results when fulling. 


INSPECTION MACHINE 


Inspects, Turns and Counts Hosiery at 
One Operation 


A new inspection machine has been 
brought out by the Paramount Hosiery 
Form Drying Co., Chicago. By the use 
f this device inspecting, turning and 
‘ounting are done at one operation, giv- 
ing an increase in production. The ma- 
-hine requires no expert attention, is 
built so there is little if any wear, and 
Ss inexpensive. 

Simple, Self-Contained Device 

The machine is a flat aluminum cast- 
ing mounted in a horizontal position on 
a shaft and free to turn. The shaft runs 
m ball bearings and is carried by a 
malleable iron casting. It is all metal, 
but is light in weight, simple and sturdy 
in construction. The ball bearings are 
They are 
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permanently lubricated before the ma- 
chine leaves the factory and require no 
attention. They make the board turn 
with practically no effort on the part of 
the operator. 

As the operator turns the stocking 
over to inspect both sides she automati- 
cally operates a counting device. This 
is used to check the count of dozens of 
the knitter or other department from 
which the goods come to the inspector. 
As the operator removes the stocking 
from the form she holds the toe with 
her left hand and with her right hand 
turns the stocking ready for the looper. 
Thus she accomplishes three operations 
with practically the work of one. The 
counting device is very simple and if 
let alone will never get out of order. It 
has large figures so that the foreman 
can easily check an operator and make 
sure she is counting her goods. 

The standing and counting device are 
the same for all classes of hosiery. Any 
form may be put on any stand. There 
are four different and distinct forms 


NEW HOSIERY MACHINERY 


Of Revolving Cylinder Type, with Five 
Yarn Fingers 

A new knitting machine known as 
Model H has been brought out by the 
Standard Machine Co., 335 North 12th 
street, Philadelphia. It is of the re- 
volving cylinder type, having five yarn 
fingers, one of which may be used for 





MODEL H 


HOSIERY 


MACHINE 


the double sole and another 
for plating if desired. 

The greater part of this machine was 
designed and invented by Harold E. 
Houseman, who, upon his father’s death 
in December, 1916, became the head of 
the mechanical department of the Stand- 
ard Machine Co. Mr. Houseman, after 
studying mechanical engineering at col- 
lege, worked with his father for five 
years, during which period other mod 


making 


els were designed, and he thus received 
the benefits of his father’s twenty-five 
years’ experience. As a result this new 
model, it is claimed, represents a de- 
cided advancement over all previous 
models produced by this company. 


New Machine Throughout 


The new model differs radically from 
all other hosiery machines in appear- 
ance, design and mechanical movements 
employed. It is very narrow, having an 
extreme width, including pulleys and 
handle, of only 15% inches. All move- 
ments are taken from a 
on the knitting head. 

One of the chief features is a new 
reciprocating movement which produces 
high heel and speed, and conse- 
quently a large production, and yet per- 
mits the pickers to operate with an 


1 
revolving disc 


toe 


ease and with a factor of safety that is 

exceptional. 
Another 

operated 


changes 


feature is a positive system 
from cam_ blocks, which 
yarns without the aid of 
satisfactorily at all 
which is so 
that 
pattern may be 
utes. 


springs, working 
and 
construction 


speeds, flexible in its 
a complete change of 


made in about two min- 


STOP MOTION ATTACHMENT 


Operates When Yarn Breaks at the Car- 
rier—Saves Waste 

A recent development of considerable 
interest to operating 
knitting the new stop mo- 
tion attachment which has been brought 
out by the Crawford Manufacturing Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J. It is a new type 
E. O. stop motion attachment, which is 
designed to work in conjunction with 
their regular stop motion. 


manufacturers 
machines is 


It will oper- 
ate when the yarn breaks at the carrier, 
thus saving the waste due to rundowns 
or quarters off. 

One of the noticeable features of the 
attachment is that it can be very readily 
and quickly installed on all makes of 
circular rib knitting machines, either re- 
volving or and 
special fitting or machining 


stationary, requires no 


ATR-DRYING SLASHER 


Yarn Dried in Hot Air Chamber Instead 
of on Usual Cylinder 

Several English cotton mills have re- 
cently installed what is known as a re- 
volving swift air-drying sizing machine 
in place of cylinder slashers, believing 
that the results secured are superior to 
those obtained by cylinder contact. Im- 
proved methods of conveying the warp 
through the machine are said to have 
been perfected, which avoid any reduc- 
tion in the elasticity of the yarn, and it 
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on 


is claimed that 25 per cent greater pro- 
duction is being obtained. The illuetra- 
tion shows details of the drying cham- 
ber of the new machine, which has been 
brought out by Howard & Bullough, 
Ltd., Accrington, England. 


The beam creel, the size t 


x, and head- 


stock are all of similar construc 
tion to the builder’s cylinder slasher 
machines, the drying chamber only 


being different. The course of the yarn 
through the machine can be traced in the 


illustration. Thus, entering at the left 


it passes the full length of the 


drying 


chamber over the top row of heating 
pipes, then between the different rows 
to be guided upward and thence in zig 


zag order almost completely a1 


und the 
revolving 


mounted in staggered 
order, then three times the length of the 
drying chamber and out at the right, the 
headstock end of the machine 
the whole sheet of warp is in 
of the attendant 

The principal part of th 
effected while he 


swifts 


Here 
full view 


drying is 
yarn is traversing 
about and between the heating pipes, and 
is completed on passing around the 
swifts, which also help to mellow the 
yarn, so that it is delivered in the right 
condition to the beam. The swifts are 
skeleton structures, built up by end an- 
nular rings connected together by twelve 
cross rods which contact with the 


he yarn 
in the manner shown. Built of this 
fashion the swifts allow unimpeded 
passage to the hot air which is con- 


stantly radiating 
hot pipes below. 


hot air is 


and arising from the 
In addition to this the 
directly thrown into the in- 
side of the sheet of warp threads by the 
action of an internal i 
side each swift. 


fan mounted in- 
A special feature of the machine, and 
one having considerable technical im- 
portance, is the provision made for in 
suring that the yarn is not stretched. 
This is accomplished by mounting all the 
guide rollers around which the yarn 
passes in ball bearings. The swifts are 
also mounted in a special type of ball 
bearing, while the inner fans 
mounted on self-lubricating bearings. 


are 


The drying chamber has glass sides 
and ends so that the attendant 
watch the progress of the yarn. 


may 
Hinged 
convenient 
access to all bearings and valves. The 
steam pipes are enclosed by wood cas- 
ings, made in sections that can easily be 
moved if required. Facility is provided 
for keeping the warps, temperature, etc., 
under complete control. Provision is 
made whereby the side shaft can be tem- 
porarily disconnected to tighten up the 
varn inside the machine, while the sow- 
box is stopped. 


doors or wood casings give 


A thermometer records 
the temperature inside the drying cham- 
ber, and a steam gauge is provided 
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DRYING CHAMBER 








Tentering and Drying Machines 








for 


Woolens 


Worsteds 
Felts 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills | 
Crabbing Machines 








D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Standard Mill Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers 
eee 


General Mill Supplies 


Roll Coverers—Tools and 
Supplies 


Specialties 


Cocheco Short Lap Leather Belt 


and 


Worall Bros.’ Comber Needles 


and Pins 


39 Exchange Place - Providence, R. I. 
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An Unusual Record 


During 1919 more FRANKLIN 
DYEING MACHINES were sold 
than in the previous eight years 
combined—over 175 machines in 
one year. 

At present we have orders for 60 
machines—a large number of these 
repeat orders. 


The Reason 


First—A dyehouse neat and clean with no steam 
in the air. 
Second—50% to 75% less handling and less labor. 
Third—A very short or concentrated dye bath, 
using much less steam, chemicals and dyestuffs. 
Fourth—About one-half the floor space needed for 
the old forms of dyeing. 


Let us study your requirements 


(fe) FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office: 931 Drexel Bldg. 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


LOOM REEDS | 


SLIDING HOOK AND 
DOUBLE BAR 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 
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We 
Specialize 


We | 
Specialize | 
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Equipping 
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Mills 
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Satisfaction 





Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS - REEDS - LEATHER BELTING 


Dealers in 


ALL KINDS OF SUPPLIES FOR COTTON, WOOL AND SILK MILLS 
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: = = BROWN & SHARPE MILLING MACHINE 
eg = = 
au = = . = 
= | SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873 | = = 
: = | ae ' fae S 2 = 
z | = = = é = 
= = E respectfully call your attention to the Brown & Sharpe line of Milling = 
- = = Machines carried by us. = 
: = = The machines are the accepted standard among engineers and manufacturers both = 
= in this- country and abroad—have been for over fifty years. = 
2 = The original Universal Milling Machine was invented by Brown & Sharpe in = 
2 = a 1862 and patented in 1865. = 
a = LA nL. ¥ INSVILLE == Fifty-odd years’ experience in the manufacture and use of Milling Machines = 
aa = SPINNING RING CO. explains to some extent the success and prestige accorded these machines. = 
- petal etal anae alec Adlai Sac A request brings a Milling Machine Book. = 
| ETHE WALRAVEN CO. : 
an = 38 West Alabama Street 33 :: ATLANTA,GA, & 
al EXCLUSIVE SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES = 
i al" ; 00 
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Duplex Type of Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades Used in The Dunham Mills, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Properly Handled Daylight 
an Efficiency Factor 


Adequate natural lighting of factories is 
essential in providing a working environ- 
ment favorable to production. But to 
serve most efficiently sunlight must be 
properly handled—or else the vast glass 
walls of the modern factory, sun exposed 
and unshaded may produce eve strain and 
uncomfortably high temperatures, ruin 
merchandise or throw delicate mechan- 
isms out of adjustment by great tempera- 
ture variations—all of which diminish 
the net production and cause an unneces- 
sary financial waste. 

Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades 
serve the three fold purpose of excluding 
the sun’s direct ravs, admitting sufficient 
and properly distributed working light, 
and permitting ventilation through open 


windows. Owing to the heat insulating 
qualities of Aerolux fabric and to the 
myriads of ventilating spaces, the tem- 
peratures of sun exposed rooms may be 
lowered from 5 to 15 degrees. 

A variety of types has been evolved to 
meet different conditions. ‘The Duplex 
Type as above illustrated is used where 
shades must occupy a minimum of room 
space. The upper section clears the ven- 
tilator, but does not interfere with work- 
ers or machines crowded close to the win- 
dows. ‘he two sections operating inde- 
pendently permit any desired lighting 
effect. 

Our Engineering Department is at your 
service and will gladly assist in solving 
your problems. 
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WINDOW SHADES 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


191 Oakland Avenue 
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